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Art.  I. — 1.  The  Works  of  the  late  Right  Honorable  Henry  St. 
John,  Lord  Viscount  Bolingbrohe^  in  jive  volumes  complete^  pub* 
lished  by  David  Mallet.     London,  1754. 

2.  7%tf  Letters  and  Correspondence,  Public  and  Private^  of  the 
Hight  Honourable  Henry  St.  John^  Lord  Viscount  Bolingbroke^ 
during  the  time  lie  was  Secretary  of  State  to  Queen  Anne.  By 
Gilbert  Park.     London,  1798.     2  vols. 

3.  Memoirs  of  Lord  Bolingbrohe.  By  George  Wingrove  Cooke. 
London,  1836.     2  vols. 

4.  Bolingbrokcj  sa  Vie  et  son  Temps.  Par  M.  Charles  Remusat. 
UAngleterre  au  Dix-huitihne  Sikcle.     Tome  L     Paris,  1856. 

5.  The  Life  of  Henry  St.  John^  Viscount  Bolingbroke.  By 
Thomas  Macknight.     London,  1863.     1  vol. 

WE  have  little  respect  for  the  public  conduct  of  Boling- 
broke ;  we  have  no  liking  for  his  personal  character ; 
we  regard  his  political  writings  with  suspicion,  and  his  meta- 
physi^  writings  with  abhorrence;  but  we  cannot  transcribe 
th^e  title-pages  without  strong  feelings  of  regret.  It  was,  as 
he  once  bitterly  observed,  his  lot  during  life  to  suffer  more  at 
the  hands  of  his  friends  than  at  the  hands  of  his  enemies ;  and 
what  was  his  lot  in  life,  has  been  by  a  rare  refinement  of  mis- 
fortune his  lot  ever  since.  The  edition  of  his  works  by  Mallet 
is,  if  we  except  the  type  and  paper,  one  of  the  worst  editions  of 
an  English  author  that  ever  issued  from  the  press.  It  is  fre- 
quently disfigured  by  misprints;  it  swarms  with  errors  in 
punctuation;  its  text,  as,  a  very  cursory  collation  with  the 
original  manuscripts  will  suffice  to  show,  is  not  always  to  be 
depended  on.  It  was  hurried  into  the  world  with  indecent 
haste,  without  one  word  of  preface,  without  any  attempt  at 
armngement,  with  scarcely  a  line  of  annotation.  The  result  is 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  political  papers  must  be  as  unintelligible 
to  a  reader  who  is  not  minutely  acquainted  with  the  parlia^ 
mentary  controversies  which  raged  round  Walpole,  as  the 
'Letters  of  Junius'  would  be  to  a  reader  who  was  similarly 
Vol  149.— iVb.  297.  ,  B  ignorant 
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ignorant  of  the  career  of  Wilkes,  or  of  the  administration  of 
Grafton.  And  what  applies  to  these  papers  will  apply,  with 
scarcely  less  propriety,  to  the  more  important  works  on  which 
Bolinghroke's  literary  fame  must  rest — to  the  *  Letter  to  Wynd- 
ham,'  to  the  ^  Dissertation  on  Parties/  to  the  ^  Remarks  on  the 
History  of  England.'  It  would,  in  truth,  be  difficult  to  name 
a  writer  of  equal  merit,  who  is  more  dependent  on  a  judicious 
editor  for  those  little  services  which  so  often  turn  the  scale 
between  popular  recognition  and  oblivion.  Bui  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  have  rolled  away  without  this  useful  functionary 
making  his  appearance,  and  the  works  of  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  our  tongue  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
perusal  of  readers  who  can  dispense  with  illustrative  assistance. 
In  his  biographers  and  apologists  he  has  been  equally  un- 
lucky. The  ^  Memoirs  of  his  Ministerial  Life,'  which  appeared 
in  1752,  the  *  Life  and  History,'  which  appeared  in  1754,  the 
*  Biography '  by  Goldsmith,  the  *  Memoires  Secretes,'  the  ^  Essai 
Historique,'  by  Grimoard,  have  followed  one  another  in  rapid 
succession  into  oblivion,  and  into  an  oblivion  which,  we  are 
bound  to  add,  they  justly  merited.  Nor  can  we  speak  very 
favourablyof  the  more  elaborate  biographies  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  The  work  of  Mr.  Wingrove  Cooke,  though  executed 
with  considerable  vigour,  is,  like  his  ^  History  of  Parties,'  too 
essentially  superficial  and  too  essentially  inaccurate  to  be  ever 
likely  to  attain  a  permanent  place  in  literature.  Indeed  the 
^  Life  '  by  Mr.  Macknight  has  already  superseded  it.  Mr. 
Macknight's  volume  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  praise  of  diligence 
and  impartiality.  He  has  carefully  consulted  all  obvious 
sources  of  information  ;  he  has  availed  himself  to  the  full  of  the 
work  of  his  predecessor ;  he  has  studied  with  care  the  bulky 
correspondence  in  which  Bolingbroke  loved  to  indulge  himself, 
and  he  has  produced  in  consequence  a  work  of  some  preten- 
sion. But  his  style  is  slipshod,  and  his  grasp  is  feeble.  Of 
proportion  and  perspective  in  the  disposition  of  his  material  he 
has  no  idea.  He  is  continually  expanding  where  he  ought  to 
retrench;  he  is  continually  retrenching  where  he  ought  to 
expand.  He  gives  us,  for  example,  a  long  and  tedious  disser- 
tation on  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  but  he  despatches  in  a  few 
pages  one  of  the  most  curiously  interesting  periods  in  his  hero's 
career,  the  period  between  1733  and  1736.  He  enters  at  length 
into  all  the  questions  which  embroiled  the  Opposition  with 
Walpole,  but  of  Bolingbroke's  influence  on  literature  and 
philosophy  he  says  scarcely  one  word,  of  his  character,  nothing. 
His  acquaintance,  moreover,  with  the  literary  and  political 
history  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  not  sufficiently  extensive 
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to  prevent  him  from  habitually  blundering  when  the  course 
of  his  narrative  obliges  him  to  touch  on  such  topics,  and 
sach  topics  are,  unfortunately,  of  the  essence  of  his  task.  In 
a  word,  Mr.  Macknight  has  produced  a  work  which  is  beyond 
question  the  best  biography  of  Bolingbroke,  but  he  has  not 
produced  a  work  which  students  can  consult  with  satisfaction, 
or  to  which  the  general  reader  will  be  likely  to  turn  for  amuse- 
ment He  is  neither  a  Coxe  nor  a  Southey.*  Of  M.  Remusat's 
Essay  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  it  is  a  sober 
and  patient  study,  eminently  suggestive,  luminous  and  animated. 
As  a  biogpraphy  it  is  necessarily  defective ;  as  a  critique  it  is 
admirable. 

Bolingbroke  belongs  to  a  class  of  men  whose  peculiarities 
both  of  intellect  and  temper  are  sufficiently  unmistakable. 
The  course  of  his  public  life,  though  often  tortuous  and  perplex- 
ing, presents  on  the  whole  few  ambiguities.  The  details  of  his 
private  life  may  still  be  collected  with  singular  fulness  from 
innumerable  sources.  For  nearly  half  a  century  he  lived  among 
shrewd  and  observant  men  of  the  world,  and  of  these  some  of 
the  shrewdest  and  most  observant  have  recorded  their  impres- 
sions of  him.  His  speeches  have  perished,  but  his  writings 
and  his  correspondence  remain  ;  and  both  his  writings  and  his 
correspondence  are  exquisitely  characteristic. 

Seldom  has  it  been  the  lot  even  of  the  great  leaders  of  man- 

*  We  will  give  a  few  illustratioiiB  of  the  maimer  in  which  Mr.  Macknighf  a 
work  IB  execated.  *■  This  knight's  grand-daughter  marrying  Adam  de  Port  took 
his  mother^s  name  and  styled  himsdf  William  de  St.  John '  (p.  2).  *  The  engage- 
menti  we  entered  into  vxu  with  Charles'  (p.  378).  *The  admiral  intenered 
miffieienily  <u  to  justify  to  t?ie  CkUalans  *  (id.).  *  Strangely  enough  it  must  aaain 
appear  to  those  who  have  adopted  the  Satanic  theory  cSxntt  Marlborough  to  find,* 
Ac,  (p.  117).  Page  158  proves  that  he  could  never  have  consulted  a  most  important 
pamphlet  written  by  St.  John — a  pamphlet  for  the  particulars  of  which  ne  has 
unluckily  trusted  to  Cooke — or  he  would  have  learned  that  the  celebrated  *  Letter 
to  the  Examiner,*  so  far  from  being  '  the  tenth  of  the  series/  did  not  appear  in  the 
*■  Examiner '  at  all — had  in  fact  no  connection  with  it.  He  twice  cites  Oxford's 
•  Brief  Account '  (pp.  308,  337)  in  a  way  which  proves  that  he  could  never  have 
consulted  it  His  account  of  what  occurred  m  the  OoudcU  held  when  Anne  was 
dying  is  a  ferrago  of  blunders.  Bolingbroke  was  at  Kensington  when  Shrewsbuiy 
was  nominated  Treasurer,  and  so  far  from  being  obliged  *  with  fierce  rage  in  his 
heart  to  acquiesce  in  the  measure/  proposed  it  himself.  Pa^e  530  proves  that  he 
had  never  heard  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mathematicians  of  the  eighteenth 
century, '  A  young  Mr.  Brooke  Taylor  who  had  quarrelled  with  his  £&ther '  being 
no  other  than  Dr.  Brooke  Taylor.  Bolingbroke's  communications  with  the 
Pretender  began,  as  every  student  knows,  in  the  autumn  of  1712,  not  in  1713 
(p.  390).  By  the  omission  of  the  amendment,  *  or  any  other  part  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy '  (p.  118),  Mr.  Macknight  proves  his  utt^  ignorance  of  the  gist  of  the 
question  in  debate  on  that  occasion.  His  qualifications  for  dealing  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  may  be  gathered  from  the  exquisite  sim- 
plicity with  which  he  remarks  of  Bolingbroke's  philosophical  writings,  *They 
certainly  do  not  rank  in  an  equal  class  with  the  philosophical  works  of  Berkeley 
and  Butler.'    This  must  suffice. 

B  2  kind 
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kind  to  unite  in  the  same  dazzling  combination  such  an  array 
of  eminent  qualities  as  met  in  this  unhappy  statesman.  His 
intellect  was  of  the  highest  and  rarest  order — keen,  clear,  logical, 
comprehensive,  rapidly  assimilative,  inexhaustibly  fertile.  His 
memory  was  so  prodigious  that  he  complained,  like  Themistocles, 
of  its  indiscriminating  tenacity ;  but  the  treasures  of  Boling- 
broke's  memory  were  at  the  ready  call  of  a  swift  and  lively  intelli- 

Snce.  *  His  penetration,'  says  Chesterfield,  *  resembled  intuition.^ 
is  imagination  was  warm  and  vivid,  his  judgment  clear,  his 
energy  almost  superhuman.  While  a  mere  youth  he  was  dis- 
tinguished alike  by  audacity  and  tact,  by  rare  skill  in  debate, 
by  rare  talents  for  the  practical  duties  of  statesmanship.  His 
powers  of  application  were  such  as  are  not  often  found  conjoined 
with,  parts  so  quick  and  with  a  temperament  so  naturally  mer- 
curial. ^  He  would  plod,'  we  are  quoting  Swift,  ^  whole  days 
and  nights  like  the  lowest  clerk  in  an  o£Bce  ; '  and  even  in  his 
latter  years  the  unremitting  intensity  of  his  studies  excited  the 
wonder  of  younger  students.  His  mind  had  early  been  enlarged 
by  foreign  travel  and  by  an  unusually  wide  experience.  In 
the  world  of  books  and  in  the  world  of  men  he  was  equally 
interested,  and  he  was  equally  at  home.  ^  He  joined,'  writes 
Chesterfield,  ^  all  the  politeness,  the  manners  and  the  graces  of 
a  courtier  to  the  solidity  of  a  statesman  and  to  the  learning  of 
a  pedant.'  The  most  accomplished  of  his  acquaintances  have 
observed  that  there  was  scarcely  any  branch  of  human  know- 
ledge which  had  escaped  his  curious  and  discursive  glance. 
His  face  and  figure  were  such  as  sculptors  love  to  dwell  upon ; 
and  such  as  more  than  one  of  his  contemporaries  have  paused 
to  describe.  His  person  was  tall  and  commanding ;  his  features 
were  of  classical  beauty,  but  eager,  mobile,  animated }  his  fore- 
head was  high  and  intellectual,  his  lips  indicated  eloquence, 
his  eyes  were  full  of  fire.  Grace  and  dignity  blended  themselves 
in  his  deportment.  The  witchery  of  his  manners  has  been 
acknowledged  by  the  most  malignant  of  his  detractors,  and 
his  exquisite  urbanity  passed  into  a  proverb.  ^  To  make  St. 
John  more  polite,'  was  the  phrase  employed  by  a  poet  of  those 
times  as  a  synonym  for  superfluous  labour.  From  the  multitude, 
indeed,  he  stood  coldly  and  haughtily  aloof,  but  his  sympathy 
with  men  of  genius  and  learning  was  quick,  catholic,  and 
generous.  His  patronage  was  extended  not  only  to  those  poets 
and  wits  who  have  given  him  a  place  beside  Maecenas  and 
Alphonso  da  Este,  but  to  scholarship  and  science.  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  mathematicians  of  that  century  has  recorded 
his  gratitude  to  him,  and  even  George  Whitefield  relates  with 
pride  how  he  once  numbered   Bolingbroke  among  the   most 

attentive 
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attentive  and  eulogistic  of  his  listeners.  Long  before  his 
abilities  had  fully  matured  themselves,  the  gates  of  St.  Stephen's 
were  closed  against  him ;  but  not  before  an  audience  familiar 
with  the  eloquence  of  Halifax  and  Somers  had  pronounced  him 
to  be  the  first  orator  of  his  age.  *  I  would  rather/  said  Pitt, 
*'  have  a  speech  of  Bolingbroke's  than  any  of  the  lost  treasures 
of  antiquity.'  The  charm  of  his  conversation  has  been  described 
bj  men  whose  judgment  is  without  appeal,  by  Pope  and 
Voltaire,  by  Swift,  Orrery  and  Chesterfield. 

His  character  was,  however,  so  unhappily  constituted  that 
these  superb  powers  were  seldom  or  never  in  harmonious  co- 
operation. The  virtues  which  balance  and  control,  sobriety, 
moderation,  consistency,  had  no  part  in  his  composition.  His 
impetuosity  and  intemperance  amounted  to  disease.  To  the 
end  of  his  long  life  he  was  the  slave  not  merely  of  every  passion, 
but  of  every  impulse;  and  what  the  capricious  tyranny  oif 
emotion  suggested  had  for  the  moment  the  power  of  completely 
transforming  him.  He  exhibited  by  turns  the  traits  peculiar  to 
the  most  exalted  and  to  the  most  debased  of  our  species.  His 
virtues  and  his  vices,  his  reason  and  his  passions,  did  not  as  in 
ordinary  men  blend  themselves  in  a  gradation  of  tints,  but 
remained  isolated  in  sudden  and  glaring  contrast.  His  tran- 
sitions were  from  extreme  to  extreme.  He  was  sometimes  all 
vice,  he  was  sometimes  all  elevation.  When  his  fine  intellect 
was  unclouded,  his  shrewdness  and  sagacity  were  a  match  for 
De  Torcy ;  his  dexterity  and  adroitness  more  than  a  match  for 
Marlborough  and  Godolphin.  When  his  intellect  took  the  ply 
from  his  passions,  there  was  little  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
most  hot-headed  and  hare-brained  of  his  own  tools.  In  his 
sublimer  moments  he  out-Catoed  Cato,  in  his  less  exalted  moods 
he  sank  below  Sandys  and  Dodington.  When  in  retirement,  he 
shut  himself  up  with  the  *  Tusculans '  and  the  Enchiridion,  he 
lived  and  talked  as  became  a  disciple  of  the  Porch.  When 
he  reappeared  among  men,  his  debaucheries  were  the  scandal 
of  the  two  most  profligate  capitals  in  Europe.  His  actions 
were  sometimes  those  of  a  high-minded  and  chivalrous  gentle- 
man, capable  of  making  great  sacrifices,  and  distinguished 
by  a  spirit  of  romantic  generosity.  A  change  of  mood  would 
su£Bce  to  transform  him  into  the  most  callous,  the  most 
selfish,  the  most  cynical  of  misanthropes.  He  was  never,  we 
believe,  a  deliberate  hypocrite,  but  his  emotions  were  so  tran- 
sient that  he  might  have  passed  for  Tartuffe  himsel£  The 
fascination  of  his  manners  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  parts 
naturally  surrounded  him  with  many  friends.  Friendship  was, 
he  said,  indispensable  to  his  being  ;  it  was  the  noblest  of  human 

instincts ; 
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instincts ;  it  was  sacred  ;  it  should  be  inviolable ;  it  was  in  its 
purity  the  prerogative  only  of  great  and  good  men.  His  letters 
to  Prior,  to  Swift,  to  Alari  and  to  Pope,  abound  in  the  most 
extravagant  professions  of  attachment.  His  letters  to  Lord 
Hardwicke  are  sometimes  almost  fulsome.  But  what  was  the 
sequel?  He  quarrelled  with  Alari  for  presuming  to  advise 
him.  He  dropped  Swift  when  the  letters  of  Swift  ceased  to 
entertain  him.  He  dropped  Hardwicke  from  mere  caprice. 
His  perfidy  to  Pope  is,  we  believe,  literally  without  example  in 
social  treachery.  He  bore  the  most  excruciating  of  human 
maladies  with  a  placid  fortitude  which  would  have  done  honour 
to  Stylites ;  but  the  slightest  error  on  the  part  of  his  cook  would 
send  him  into  such  paroxysms  of  rage  that  his  friends  were 
glad  to  be  out  of  his  house.  His  whole  soul  was  tormented  by  an 
insatiable  thirst  for  literary  and  political  distinction  ;  it  would, 
we  believe,  be  impossible  to  find  in  his  voluminous  correspond- 
ence half-a-dozen  letters  in  which  he  does  not  express  contempt 
both  for  the  world  and  for  the  world's  regard.  His  opinions 
were  as  wayward  and  as  whimsical  as  his  actions.  He  delighted 
to  write  of  himself  as  the  votary  of  a  mild  and  tolerant  philo- 
sophy which  had  taught  him  the  vanity  of  ambition,  and  could 
be  nourished  only  in  that  retirement,  which,  thanks  to  his 
enemies,  he  was  enabled  to  enjoy.  Before  the  ink  was  dry  he 
was  ransacking  our  language  for  scurrilous  epithets  against 
those  who  had  excluded  him  from  active  life.  Resignation 
was,  he  said,  the  virtue  on  which  he  especially  prided  himself. 
His  life  was  notoriously  one  long  and  fierce  rebellion.  He  pro- 
fessed the  greatest  respect  for  prescription,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  revolutionary  of  writers ;  for  the  Church,  and  would  have 
betrayed  it ;  for  Christianity,  and  was  in  the  van  of  its  bitterest 
assailants.  He  delivered  himself  sometimes  in  rhodomontade 
redolent  of  the  ethics  of  Seneca  and  of  the  Utopias  of  Plato  and 
Xenophon,  and  sometimes  in  rhodomontade  breathing  the 
spirit  of  the  Prince  and  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees.  As  the  subject 
of  Anne,  he  went  as  far  as  Filmer  in  his  estimate  of  the  royal 
prerogative ;  as  the  subject  of  George,  he  went  beyond  Paley  in 
depreciating  it.  As  the  minister  of  Anne,  he  was  the  originator 
of  the  Stamp  Act ;  as  the  subject  of  George,  he  was  the  loudest 
and  most  vehement  of  those  demagogies  who  clamoured  for  the 
absolute  freedom  of  the  press.  The  age  he  lived  in  he  pronounced 
to  be  the  Nadir  of  moral  and  political  corruption  ;  he  proposed 
to  purify  it  by  a  scheme  which  postulates  the  perfection  of  those 
whose  vices  are  to  be  cured  by  it  The  truth  is  that,  with  quick 
sensibilities  he  had  no  depth  of  feeling,  with  much  insight  no 
convictions.      What  would    in   well-regulated   minds  develop 

into 
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into  principle,  remained  in  bim  mere  sentiment ;  and  his  senti- 
ments were  like  the  whims  of  a  libertine,  ardent,  fanciful  and 
transitory.     His  head  was  hot,  but  his  heart  was  cold. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  career  he  set  himself  up  as  the 
castigator  of  political  immorality,  and  as  the  loftiest  and  most 
disinterested  of  patriot^.  His  own  public  life  had  been  such 
that  each  part  of  it  seems  elaborately  designed  to  set  off  and 
heighten  the  turpitude  of  some  other  part.  The  shameless 
charlatanism  of  his  career  at  the  head  of  the  extreme  Tories 
might  have  passed  perhaps  for  honest  zeal — intemperate,  indeed, 
but  pure — had  he  not  at  the  head  of  the  extreme  Whigs  found 
it  expedient  to  cover  his  former  principles  with  ridicule.  It 
was  not  till  he  became  the  hottest  of  factious  incendiaries  out  of 
power  that  men  realized  the  baseness  of  his  despotic  conserva- 
tism in  power.  It  was  not  till  he  betrayed  the  interests  of 
St.  Germains  that  it  was  possible  to  estimate  the  extent  of  his 
treachery  to  the  interests  of  Hanover.  It  was  not  till  he  became 
the  teacher  of  Voltaire  and  the  Apostle  of  Scepticism  that  his 
unscrupulousness  in  forcing  on  the  Bill  against  Occasional 
Conformity  and  in  originating  the  Schism  Bill  fully  revealed 
itself. 

Some  of  his  biographers  have  indeed  laboured  to  explain 
away  many  of  the  inconsistencies  of  his  public  conduct.  In 
other  words,  they  have  attempted  to  do  for  Bolingbroke  what  in 
ancient  times  Isocrates  attempted  to  do  for  Busiris,  and  what 
in  our  own  day  Mr.  Beesly  has  attempted  to  do  for  Catiline, 
and  Mr.  Christie  for  Shaftesbury.  But  the  attempt  has  failed. 
The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
Bolingbroke's  repeatedly  declaring  the  Revolution  to  be  the 
guarantee  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberties,  and  that  both 
before  and  after  his  fall  he  laboured  to  set  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment aside.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  his  satisfying 
himself  that  if  the  Pretender  ascended  the  throne  without 
giving  pledges  for  the  security  of  our  national  faith  there 
would  be  civil  war,  and  that  he  moved  heaven  and  earth  to 
put  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  without  insisting  on  any 
such  pledges.  It  is  certain  that  he  defended  the  Treaty  oi 
Utrecht  mainly  on  the  ground  of  England's  exhaustion  being 
such  that  without  repose  paralysis  was  imminent ;  and  that 
not  long  afterwards  he  was  lamenting  that  he  could  not  at 
the  head  of  a  French  army  violate  his  own  Treaty,  and  plunge 
that  country,  of  which  he  had  boasted  himself  the  saviour,  into 
the  double  horrors  of  foreign  invasion  and  internecine  strife.  It 
is  certain  that  he  professed  the  principles  of  the  moderate 
Tories,  of  the  extreme  Tories,  of  the  Jacobites,  of  the  Hano- 
verians, 
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verians,  of  the  Whigs  in  office  and  of  the  Whigs  in  opposition, 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
party,  they  sill  taunted  him  with  perfidy. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake  to  confound  Boling- 
broke  either  with  fribbles  like  the  second  Villiers,  whom 
he  resembled  in  the  infirmities  of  his  temper,  or  with  syco- 
phants like  Sunderland,  whom  he  resembled  in  want  of  prin- 
ciple. His  nature  had,  with  all  its  flaws,  been  cast  in  no 
ignoble  mould.  The  ambition  which  consumed  him  was  the 
ambition  which  consumed  Csesar  and  Cicero,  not  the  ambition 
which  consumed  Harley  and  Newcastle.  For  the  mere  baubles 
of  power  he  cared  nothing.  Riches  and  their  trappings  he 
regarded  with  unaffected  contempt.  He  entered  office  a  man 
by  no  means  wealthy,  and  with  expensive  habits ;  he  quitted  it 
with  hands  as  clean  as  Pitt's.  The  vanity  which  feeds  on 
adulation  never  tainted  his  haughty  spirit.  His  prey  was  not 
carrion.  His  vast  and  visionary  ambition  was  bounded  only  by 
the  highest  pinnacles  of  human  glory.  He  aspired  to  enrol 
himself  among  those  great  men  who  have  shaped  the  fortunes 
and  moulded  the  minds  of  mighty  nations — with  the  demigods 
of  Plutarch,  with  the  sages  of  Diogenes.  As  a  statesman  he 
never  rested  till  he  stood  without  a  rival  on  the  summit  of  power. 
As  a  philosopher  he  sought  a  place  beside  Aristotle  and  Bacon, 
and  the  infirmities  of  age  overtook  him  while  labouring  at  a 
work  which  was  to  class  him  with  Guicciardini  and  Clarendon. 
This  was  not  to  be.  One  faculty  had  indeed  been  granted  him 
in  a  measure  rarely  conceded  to  the  children  of  men — a  faculty 
which  is  of  all  others  most  likely  to  mislead  contemporaries,  and 
least  likely  to  deceive  posterity — the  faculty  of  eloquent  expres- 
sion. His  style  may  be  praised  almost  without  reservation.  It 
is  distinguished  by  the  union  of  those  qualities  which  are  in 
the  estimation  of  critics  sufficient  to  constitute  perfection — by 
elevation,  by  rapidity,  by  picturesqueness,  by  perspicuity,  by 
scrupulous  chastity,  by  the  charm  of  an  ever-varying  music.  It 
combines,  as  no  other  English  style  has  ever  combined,  the 
graces  of  colloquy  with  the  graces  of  rhetoric.  It  is  essentially 
eloquent,  but  it  is  an  eloquence  which  is,  to  employ  his  own 
happy  illustration,  like  a  stream  fed  by  an  abundant  spring — an 
eloquence  which  never  flags,  which  is  never  inappropriate, 
which  never  palls.  His  fertility  of  expression  is  wonderful. 
Over  all  the  resources  of  our  noble  and  opulent  language  his 
mastery  is  at  once  exquisite  and  unlimited.  Of  effort  and 
elaboration  he  has  no  traces.  His  ideas  seem  to  clothe  them- 
selves spontaneously  in  their  rich  and  varied  garb.  He  had 
studied,  as  few  Englishmen  at  that  day  had  studied,  the  master- 
pieces 
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pieces  of  French  literature,  but  no  taint  of  Gallicism  mars  the 
transcendent  purity  of  bis  English.     His  pages  are  a  storehouse 
oi  fine  and  graceful  images,  of  felicitous  phrases,  of  new  and 
striking  combinations.     As  an  essayist  he  is  not  inferior  to  his 
master,  Seneca.      As  a  political  satirist  he  is  second  only  to 
Junius.      As  a  letter-writer  he  ranks  with  Pliny  and  Cicero, 
and  we  cannot  but  regret  that  so  large  a  portion  of  his  corre- 
spondence is  still  permitted  to  remain  unpublished. 

On  English  prose  his  influence  was  immediate  and  perma- 
nent.    It  would  not  indeed  be  too  much  to  say  that  it  owes 
more  to  Bolingbroke  than  to  any  other  single  writer.     Hooker 
and  Taylor  had  already  lent  it  colour  and  pomp ;  Dryden  had 
given  it  verve,  variety,  flexibility ;    De   Foe   and   Swift   had 
brought  it  home  to  the  vulgar ;   the  Periodical   Writers    had 
learned  from  the  pulpit  to  endow  it  with  elegance  and  harmony  ; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  Bolingbroke  to  be  the  Cicero  of  our 
tongue.     He  was,  in  truth,  the  founder  of  an  illustrious  dynasty 
of  stylists.     On  him  Burke  modelled  his  various  and  exuberant 
eloquence.     From  him  Junius  learned  some  of  his  most  cha- 
racteristic  graces.     The   two   Pitts   made   no   secret   of   their 
obligations  to  him  ;  and  among  his  disciples  are  to  be  numbered 
Goldsmith,*  Gibbon,  Hume,  and  even  Aiacaulay. 

His  genius  was,  it  is  true,  too  irregularly  cultivated,  his 
aspirations  too  multiform,  his  reason  too  essentially  under  the 
control  of  passion,  to  secure  him  any  high  place  among  the 
teachers  of  mankind,  and  yet  few  men  have  impressed  them- 
selves more  decidedly  on  the  intellectual  activity  of  their  age.- 
That  great  revolution  in  the  study  of  history  which  found  its 
first  emphatic  expression  in  Montesquieu  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
traced  to  him.  By  the  philosophers  of  the  Encyclopedic  he  was 
recognized  as  a  leader.  Voltaire's  obligations  to  him  are 
confessed  by  Condorcet.  To  Bolingbroke  he  owed  his  intro- 
duction to  the  works  of  Bacon,  Newton,  and  Locke  ;  much  of  his 
jdiilosophy,  many  of  his  historical  theories.  Indeed,  Voltaire 
appears  to  have  regarded  him  with  feelings  approaching  as 
nearly  to  reverence  as  it  was  perhaps  possible  for  him  to  attain. 
Idolized  by  Pope,  Bolingbroke  suggested  and  inspired  some  of 
the  most  valuable  of  Pope's  compositions — the  Essay  on  Man, 
the  Moral  Essays,  the  Imitations  of  Horace.     His  influence  on 

*  For  the  influence  of  Bolingbroke's  style  on  that  of  Goldsmith  we  would 
point  eepecially  to  '  The  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe/  and  to  the 
t>edication  of  the '  Traveller.'  What  Macaolay  learned  from  him  was,  we  think,  the 
art  of  combining  dignity  with  sprightliness,  copiousness  with  scrupulous  purity : 
many  turns  of  expression,  and  the  rhetorical  effect  both  of  the  short  sentence  and 
of  dMse  reiteration. 
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the  academies  of  Italy  is  evident  from  the  Elogio  oi  Salvatore 
Canella.  The  spirit  which  he  kindled  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Walpole  still  burns  in  the  epics  of  Glover,  in  the 
tragedies  of  Brooke,  in  the  finest  of  Akenside's  compositions, 
in  the  stateliest  of  Thomson's  verses,  in  the  noblest  of  CoUins's 
odes,  in  the  most  popular  of  our  national  ballads.  To  the 
influence  of  his  writings  is  to  be  attributed  in  no  small  deg^ree 
that  remarkable  transformation  which  converted  the  Toryism 
of  Rochester  and  Nottingham  into  the  Toryism  of  Pitt  and 
Mansfield.  He  annihilated  the  Jacobites.  He  turned  the  tide 
against  Walpole,  and  he  formulated  the  principles  which  after- 
wards developed  into  the  creed  of  what  is  called  in  our  own  day 
Liberal  Conservatism.  It  would  in  truth  be  scarcely  possible 
to  over-estimate  the  extent  of  his  influence  on  public  opinion 
between  1725  and  1742. 

He  sprang  from  an  ancient  and  honourable  race,  which  had, 
as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  mingled  the  blood  of  a  noble 
Norman  family  with  the  blood  of  a  Saxon  family  not  less  illus- 
trious. William  de  St  John,  a  Norman  knight,  was  quarter- 
master-general in  the  army  of  the  Conqueror.  The  estates 
which  rewarded  the  services  of  his  son  passed  with  other  pro- 
perty into  the  hands  of  a  female  representative,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Adam  de  Port,  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  Saxon  aris- 
tocracy. Their  son  William  assuming  the  maiden  name  of  his 
mother,  the  name  De  Port  was  absorbed  in  the  name  of  St.  John. 
The  family  grew  and  prospered.  John  St.  John  was  one  of  the 
Council  of  Nine  appointed  after  the  battle  of  Lewes.  The 
widow  of  his  descendant  Oliver  became  by  her  marriage  with 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  the  grandmother  of  Henry  VII. ;  and  a 
window  in  Battersea  Church,  gorgeous  with  heraldic  embla- 
zonry, still  commemorates  this  alliance  with  the  Tudors.  In 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  St.  Johns  became  the  Barons  of 
Bletso ;  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  one  of  them  was  created  Earl 
of  Bolingbroke.  Nor  were  the  representatives  of  the  younger 
line  less  eminent.  The  services  of  Oliver  St.  John  as  Lord 
Deputy  of  Ireland  were  rewarded  with  the  Barony  of  Tregoze 
in  Wiltshire.  During  the  Civil  Wars  the  St.  Johns  came  pro- 
minently forward.  The  elder  line,  represented  by  the  Earl  of 
Bolingbroke,  and  by  that  great  lawyer — over  whose  birth  was 
the  bar  sinister,  but  who  was  destined  to  become  a  Chief  Justice 
of  England  and  to  adorn  his  high  office — were  in  conspicuous 
opposition  to  the  Crown.  The  younger  line,  represented  by 
John  St  John,  who  lost  three  sons  in  the  field,  were  as  conspi- 
cuously distinguished  by  their  loyalty.  The  days  of  trouble 
passed  by,  and  the  subsequent  marriage  of  Sir  Waiter  St.  John, 
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a  member  of  the  Royalist  branch,  with  Joanna,  a  daughter  of 
the  Chief  Justice,  probably  composed  political  differences.  The 
young  couple  settled  at  Battersea,  to  the  manor  of  which  Sir 
Walter  had  succeeded  by  the  death  of  his  nephew.  The  virtues 
of  the  Lady  Joanna  were  long  remembered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Her  husband's  munificence  is  more  imperishably  recorded 
in  the  school  which  he  founded -nearly  two  centuries  ago,  and 
which  has  ever  since  been  one  of  the  ornaments  of  Battersea. 
His  crest  and  motto  may  still  be  seen  over  the  gate ;  his  portrait 
still  adorns  the  walls.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1708. 
The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  a  daughter  Barbara  and  a  son 
Henry,  of  whom  we  know  little,  and  that  little  is  not  to  his 
credit.  The  dissipated  habits  of  the  young  man  probably 
alarming  his  parents,  they  resorted  to  the  expedient  usual  in 
such  cases,  and  the  lad  became  the  husband  of  Mary,  second 
daughter  and  joint-heiress  of  Robert  Rich,  Earl  of  Warwick.* 
The  remedy,  however,  only  aggravated  the  disease.  Henry 
became  worse  than  ever.  At  last  he  brought  his  reckless 
and  dissolute  career  to  a  climax  by  the  murder  of  St.  William 
Escourt  in  a  brawl.  He  was  arrested.  His  friends  were  in 
despair.  After  much  anxious  deliberation,  his  counsel  advised 
him  to  plead  guilty,  and  to  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of 
the  King.  For  some  time  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  united 
influence  of  the  St.  Johns  and  the  Riches  could  prevent  him 
from  expiating  his  crime  at  Tyburn,  or  whether  indeed  the  King 
could,  even  if  he  wished  it,  stretch  his  prerogative  so  far  as  to 
pardon  a  subject  convicted  of  so  grave  an  offence.  At  last  the 
culprit  was  permitted  to  retire  to  Battersea.  A  bribe  was 
accepted.  The  case  was  dropped,  and  he  dragged  on  a  listless 
and  good-for-nothing  life  for  nearly  half  a  century  longer.  Six 
years  before  this  event  his  wife  had  borne  him  a  child,  who  was 
destined  to  inherit  all  his  vices,  but  with  those  vices  to  unite 
abilities  which,  if  properly  directed,  and  less  unhappily  tem- 
pered, might  have  given  him  a  place  in  history  beside  Pericles 
and  Chatham,  and  a  place  in  letters  beside  Bacon  and  Burke. 
Henry  St.  John,  afterwards  Lord  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  was 
bom  at  Battersea  in  the  October  of  1678,  and  was  baptized 
on  the  tenth  of  that  month. 

The  house  in  which  he  first  saw  the  light  has,  with  the 
exception  of  one  wing  which  is  still  preserved,  been  long  since 
levelled  with  the  ground.  For  his  early  education  he  was 
indebted  to  his  grandparents,  who  shared  the  family  residence 

*  The  yoath  appears  to  have  added  to  his  other  vices  that  of  hypocrisy,  as  we 
find  him  described  in  the  *  Autobiomphy  of  Mary,  Countess  of  Warwick'  as  a 
'  young  gentleman  yery  good-natured  and  Tioeless.' 
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with  their  son  and  daughter-in-law.  Sir  Walter  was  a  member 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  and 
tolerant  man.  But  his  wife  had  been  bred  among  the  Puritans, 
and  to  the  ascetic  piety  of  her  sect  she  added,  we  suspect, 
something  of  her  fathei^s  moroseness.  She  ruled  the  house  at 
Battersea.  She  superintended  the  education  of  her  grandchild. 
It  was  conducted  on  principles  oT  injudicious  austerity,  and 
Bolingbroke  never  recurred  to  this  period  of  his  life  without 
disgust.  The  good  lady  delighted  in  perusing  the  gigantic 
tomes  in  which  the  Puritan  Fathers  discussed  the  doctrine  of 
the  Eucharist  and  the  Atonement.  Patrick's  ^  Mensa  Mystica ' 
had  been  written  under  her  roof,  and  she  had  shared  with  her 
husband  the  honour  of  the  dedication ;  but  Patrick  held  only 
the  second  place  in  her  affections — her  favourite  was  Dr.  Manton. 
This  stupendous  theologian — five  of  his  folios  still  slumber  in 
our  libraries — prided  himself  on  having  written  a  hundred  and 
nineteen  sermons  on  the  hundred  and  nineteenth  Psalm,  and 
to  the  perusal  of  these  hundred  and  nineteen  sermons  she 
compelled  her  grandson  to  betake  himself.  There  is  reason 
for  believing  that  the  child  was  for  some  time  und^r  the  tuition 
of  Daniel  Burgess,  a  learned  and  eccentric  Nonconformist,  who 
is  now  remembered  chiefly  as  the  butt  of  Swift,  but  who  was  in 
those  days  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most  popular  of  metropolitan 
preachers.  Hisr  definition  of  a  law-suit  and  of  thorough-paced 
doctrine  are  still  treasured  by  collectors  of  good  sayings. 

In  due  time  Henry  was  removed  to  Eton,  where  he  remained 
for  some  years.  About  his  career  there  tradition  is  silent.  We 
know  that  Walpole  was  one  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  Coxe 
has  added  that  the  seeds  of  that  long  and  bitter  rivalry  which 
ever  afterwards  existed  between  the  two  schoolfellows  were 
sown  in  the  class  room  and  the  playground.  This,  however,  is 
highly  improbable.  Walpole  acquitted  himself  creditably 
during  his  school  career,  and  is  not  likely  either  by  indolence 
or  dulness  to  have  permitted  a  lad  two  years  his  junior  to 
assume  the  position  of  a  rival.  What  became  of  him  after 
leaving  Eton  it  is  now  impossible  to  discover.  His  career  is 
indeed  at  this  point  involved  in  more  obscurity  than  his 
biographers  seem  to  suspect.  They  assert,  for  example,  that 
on  leaving  Eton  he  matriculated  at  Oxford,  and  became  an 
undergraduate  of  Christ  Church,  and  they  have  described  with 
some  precision  his  University  career.  Now  of  this  residence  at 
Oxford  there  is  no  proof  at  all.  There  is  no  entry  of  his  matri- 
culation on  the  books  of  the  University,  and  these  books  are 
not,  we  believe,  in  any  way  deficient  during  the  period  of  his 
supposed  connection  with  Oxford.      There  is  no  trace  of  his 
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fesidence  at  Christ  Church  on  the  Buttery  Lists,  and  the 
Battery  Lists  have  from  the  Midsummer  of  1695  been  kept 
with  scrupulous  exactness.  There  is  no  trace  of  his  residence 
to  be  found  in  the  entry-books  of  the  Dean.  We  cannot  find 
any  allusion  to  his  ever  having  been  a  resident  member  of  the 
UniTersity  in  the  correspondence  of  those  accomplished  men 
who  must  have  been  his  contemporaries.  But  one  circumstance 
feems  to  us  conclusive.  He  was  the  patron  of  John  Philips, 
md  that  pleasing  poet  has  in  two  of  his  poems  spoken  of  him 
in  terms  of  exaggerated  encomium.  Philips  was  a  student  of 
Christ  Church,  and  in  his  *  Cyder '  he  takes  occasion  to  celebrate 
the  eminent  men  connected  with  that  distinguished  seminary ; 
but  though  he  mentions  Harcourt  and  Bromley,  he  makes  no 
tllasion  to  St.  John.  The  error,  we  suspect,  arose  from  this. 
On  the  occasion  of  Queen  Anne's  visit  to  Oxford  in  1702 
St  John  was  made  an  honorary  doctor  and  entered  on  the  books 
of  Christ  Church.  He  was  proud  of  the  honour  which  the 
College  of  Atterbury  and  Harcourt  had  done  him,  and  not  only 
delighted  to  speak  of  himself  as  a  Christ  Church  man,  but  ever 
afterwards  considered  that  a  member  of  that  foundation  had 
a  special  claim  to  his  patronage.  But  Christ  Church  is  not 
entitled  to  number  him  among  her  sons. 

Wherever  he  pursued  his  studies,  he  probably  pursued  them 
with  assiduity.  He  was  all  his  life  distinguished  by  attain- 
ments the  groundwork  of  which  is  seldom  or  never  laid  in  after- 
jears.  The  specimen  which  he  has  left  of  his  Latin  composition, 
with  the  letters  to  Alari,  prove  that  he  had  paid  some  attention 
to  the  niceties  of  verbal  scholarship.  Much  of  the  recondite 
learning  which  he  so  ostentatiously  paraded  in  his  philosophical 
works  was,  it  is  evident,  the  trophy  of  adroit  plagiarism,  but  it 
is  no  less  evident — as  every  page  of  his  writings  shows — ^that 
his  classical  acquirements,  if  not  exact,  were  unusually  extensive. 
He  was  conversant  with  the  Roman  prose  writers,  from  Varro 
to  Gellius,  and  the  frequency  with  which  he  draws  on  them  for 
purposes  of  analogy,  comment  and  illustration,  the  felicity  with 
which  he  adapts  their  sentiments  and  opinions,  the  ready  pro- 
priety with  which  their  allusions  and  anecdotes  respond  to  his 
call  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  assimilative  thoroughness 
with  which  he  had  perused  them.  Indeed,  his  acquaintance 
with  Cicero  and  Seneca  appears  to  have  been  such  as  few 
scholars  have  possessed.  He  had  studied  them  as  Montaigne 
studied  Plutarch,  as  Bacon  studied  Tacitus.  To  the  poets  he 
had  not,  we  suspect,  paid  the  same  attention,  though  his  quota- 
tions from  Lucretius,  Horace  and  Virgil  are  often  exquisitely 
happy.     Whatever  may  have  been  his  attainments  in  Greek,  he 

had 
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had  at  least  mastered  the  rudiments,  could  discuss  the  relative 
signification  of  words,  and  had  read  in  some  form  or  other  the 
principal  orators,  Homer  and  Hesiod  among  the  poets,  and  most 
of  the  historians. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  later  years  to  mature  and  apply,  rarely 
to  inaugurate,  such  studies.  We  are  therefore  inclined  to  suspect 
that  his  biographers  have  plunged  him  into  debauchery  a  little 
prematurely,  and  that  these  years  of  his  life,  wherever  they  may 
have  been  passed,  were  judiciously  and  profitably  employed. 
But  the  scene  soon  changed.  In  1697  we  nnd  him  in  London, 
where  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  dominion  of  the  two  passions 
which  ever  afterwards  ruled  him,  inordinate  ambition  and  in- 
ordinate love  of  pleasure.  At  thirty  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
observing  that  his  heroes  were  Alcibiades  and  Petronius;  at 
twenty  his  model,  he  said,  was  his  cousin  John  Wilmot,  Earl 
of  Rochester.  That  unhappy  nobleman  had,  ten  years  before, 
terminated  a  career  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  human  folly.  Everything  that  can 
make  the  life  of  man  splendid,  prosperous,  and  happy,  both 
Nature  and  Fortune  had  conspired  to  lavish  on  him.  Nature 
had  endowed  him  with  abilities  of  a  high  order,  with  literary 
instincts,  with  refined  tastes,  with  brilliant  wit,  with  a  Ijrrical 
genius  which,  if  properly  cultivated,  might  have  placed  him 
beside  Beranger  and  Hcrrick,  with  a  handsome  and  engaging 
person,  with  manners  singularly  winning  and  graceful.  For- 
tune had  added  rank  and  opulence,  and  had  thus  opened  out 
to  him  all  sources  of  social  and  intellectual  enjoyment;  had 
enabled  him  to  gratify  every  ambition,  to  cultivate  every  taste, 
and  to  enter  that  sphere  where  the  qualities  that  distinguished 
him  could  be  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Unhappily,  how- 
ever, a  depraved  and  diseased  mind  counteracted  these  inestim- 
able blessings.  He  was  anxious  only  to  be  pre-eminent  in 
infamy.  A  premature  death  had  been  the  just  penalty  for  his 
madness  ;  but  the  tradition  of  his  genius  and  of  his  brilliant  parts 
had,  in  the  eyes  of  young  and  giddy  men,  lent  a  romantic  in- 
terest to  his  career.  They  learned  his  poems  by  heart.  They 
retailed  his  witticisms.  They  listened  with  eagerness  to  stories 
about  his  bravery  at  Bergen,  his  wit-combats  with  Villiers,  his 
amours,  his  convivial  excesses,  and  they  were  anxious  to  follow  *.. 
his  footsteps.  Indeed,  the  influence  of  Rochester  on  the  youth 
of  London  in  the  latter  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  appears 
to  have  resembled,  in  some  degree,  the  influence  of  Byron  on  the 
same  class  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  later.  But  St  John  was 
not  content  to  be  a  mere  zany,  he  aspired  to  rival  his  master  as 
a  wit,  and  to  outstrip  him  as  a  libertine.     He  was  now  in  his 
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twentieth  year,  overflowing  with  animal  spirits,  drunk  with 
vanitj,  and  burning  to  indemnify  himself  for  the  restraints  of 
Eton  and  Battersea.  He  allied  himself  with  a  band  of  repro- 
bates who  were  striving  to  recal,  under  the  purer  rule  of 
William,  the  wild  licence  of  the  Restoration,  and  he  became, 
while  a  mere  boy,  the  worst  member  of  that  bad  clique.  His 
excesses  moved  astonishment  even  in  those  who  bad  witnessed 
the  orgies  of  his  cousin.  He  passed  whole  weeks  in  unbroken 
rounds  of  riotous  debauchery.  He  could  drink  down  veteran 
drunkards.  He  ran  naked  through  the  Park.  He  was  a  match 
for  old  Wycherley  in  ribald  profanity  and  in  all  the  arts  of 
licentious  intrigue.  To  the  poetical  genius  of  Rochester  he  had 
no  pretension,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  anxious  to  complete 
this  point  of  resemblance  between  them.  He  sought  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Dryden,  whom  he  visited  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion in  Gerrard  Street.  The  poet  had  just  completed  bis  version 
of  Virgil,  and  St.  John  wrote  a  copy  of  verses  which  may  still 
be  read  among  the  commendatory  poems  prefixed  to  that  work. 
They  are  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  grossness  of  their 
imagery,  and  for  the  skill  with  which  literary  compliment  is 
conveyed  in  the  allusions  of  the  bagnio. 

He  now  set  out  on  his  travels,  probably  leaving  England  in 
the  autumn  of  1697.  He  was  away  nearly  two  years.  Of  his 
movements  during  that  time  nothing  certain  is  known,  but  it 
may  be  gathered  from  an  allusion  in  one  of  his  letters  that  he 
visited  Milan.  Whatever  portion  of  this  period  he  may  have 
spent  in  Italy,  we  are  inclined  to  think  with  Mr.  Macknight  that 
much  the  greater  part  of  it  was  spent  at  Paris.  The  Peace  of 
Ryswick  had  just  been  consummated,  and  the  attractions  of  that 
polished  capital  were  once  more  open  to  English  visitors.  In 
1698  the  Earl  of  Jersey  had  succeeded  Portland  as  Ambassador. 
He  was  connected  by  family  ties  with  St.  John.  He  was  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  Sir  Walter,  and  was  in  a  position  to  be  of  great 
service  to  a  lad  beginning  the  world.  It  is  indeed  by  no  means 
improbable  that  young  St  John,  if  not  attached  to  his  suite,  at  all 
events  shared  his  protection,  and  was  introduced  by  him  to  the 
salons  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  and  to  the  antechambers  of 
Marli.  It  would  be  difficult  on  any  other  supposition  to  account 
tfor  the  delicate  purity  with  which  he  ever  afterwards  both  wrote 
'^d  spoke  the  French  language,  and  for  his  possession  of  an  accent 
so  perfect  that  even  the  fastidious  ear  of  Voltaire  was  unable  to 
detect  a  jarring  chord.  With  this  useful  accomplishment  he 
returned  to  England  about  the  beginning  of  1700.  He  at  once 
devoted  himself  to  his  old  pursuits,  which  appear  to  have  been 
in  a  measure  interrupted  during  his  residence  on  the  Continent. 

H       He 
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He  composed  a  long  Pindaric  ode,  in  which  he  informs  his 
readers  that  he  had  for  some  time  been  visiting  the  *  gloomy 
abodes  of  Wisdom  and  Philosophy/  but  that  he  had  repented  of 
his  folly,  and  was  returning  to  Poesy  and  Love.  His  return  to 
the  latter  took  the  form  of  an  intrigue  with  an  orange  g^rl  who 
hung  about  the  lobby  of  the  Court  of  Requests ;  his  return  to 
the  former,  a  poetical  epistle  addressed  to  his  sordid  paramour. 
These  verses  Lord  Stanhope  not  only  pronounces  to  be  beautiful, 
but  sees  in  them  evidence  of  genius.  They  appear  to  us  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  a  dozen  other  poems  of  a  similar  character 
which  might  be  selected  from  the  miscellanies  of  that  day,  and 
the  miscellanies  of  that  day  moved  the  derision  of  Pope.  Many 
years  later,  indeed,  he  produced  three  stanzas,  which  are  by  no 
means  contemptible.* 

The  ostentatious  dissoluteness  of  his  life  was  about  this  time 
aggravated  by  his  taking  a  step  which  must  have  made  Sir 
Walter  tremble  for  the  family  estates.  A  woman  whose  beauty 
was  a  tradition  in  London  circles  even  as  late  as  the  days  of 
Goldsmith,  but  whose  extravagance  had  already  completed  the 
ruin  of  three  lovers,  was  now  under  his  protection.  It  became 
necessary  to  resort  to  extreme  measures.  Menaces  were  vain  : 
exhortations  were  vain.  The  abilities  of  the  young  libertine 
were  unquestionably  great.  His  family  was  influential.  He 
was  now  twenty-two,  and  his  relatives  wisely  resolved  to  appeal 
to  the  only  passion  which  rivalled  in  any  degree  his  devotion  to 

fleasure — the  passion  of  ambition.  They  offered  him  a  seat  in 
Parliament  They  suggested  that  he  should  take  a  wife,  and 
they  offered  in  the  event  of  his  marriage  to  settle  on  him  the 
family  estates  in  the  counties  of  Wilts,  Surrey,  and  Middlesex. 

*  As  these  verses  have  escaped  the  Dotioe  of  all  Bolingbroke's  biographers,  we 
will  transcribe  them.  They  were  written  for  insertion  in  the  masc^ue  of  *  Alfred,' 
as  part  of  *  Bide  Britannia/  and  are  to  be  foond  in  Davies'  '  Life  of  Gbtrzick,' 
vol.  ii.  p.  39. 

*■  Shonld  war,  should  faction  sliake  the  isle, 

And  sink  to  poverty  and  shame ; 
Heaven  still  shall  o*er  Britannia  smile, 
Bestore  her  wealth  and  raise  her  name. 

Bule  Britannia,  &o. 

'  How  blest  the  Prince  reserved  by  fate 

In  adverse  days  to  mount  thy  throne  I 
Benew  thy  once  triumphant  state, 
And  on  thy  grandeur  build  hid  own. 

Bule  Britannia,  &c. 

'  His  race  shall  long  in  times  to  come 

(So  Heaven  ordains)  thy  sceptre  wield  ; 
Bever  d  abroad,  beloved  at  home, 
And  be  at  onoe  thy  sword  and  shield. 

Bule  Britannia,  &c* 

To 
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To  these  proposals  he  acceded.  At  the  close  of  1700  he 
became  the  husband  of  Frances  Winchescombe,  daughter  and 
one  of  the  coheiresses  of  Sir  Henry  Winchescombe,  a  descendant 
of  Jack  of  Newbury.  The  lady  had  a  handsome  fortune,  and 
succeeded  on  the  death  of  her  father  to  a  fine  estate  near 
Reading.  She  was,  moreover,  possessed  of  considerable  personal 
attractions.  John  Philips  has  celebrated  her  charms,  and  in 
1713  we  find  Swift  writes  to  Stella :  "  Lady  Bolinghroke  came 
down  while  we  were  at  dinner,  and  Parnell  stared  at  her  as  if  she 
were  a  goddess."  The  Dean  delighted  in  her  society,  and 
humorously  declared  himself  her  lover.  But  the  married  life 
of  youthful  libertines  has  been  the  same  in  all  ages.  St.  John 
returned  her  affection,  which  was  on  more  than  one  occasion  in 
the  course  of  his  eventful  life  very  touchingly  evinced,  at  first 
with  indifference,  and  subsequently  with  contempt  The  con- 
clusion of  fifteen  years  of  domestic  misery,  aggravated  by  his 
studied  neglect  and  shameless  infidelities,  found  her  still  cling- 
ing to  him — ^  a  little  fury  if  they  mention  my  dear  lord  without 
respect,  which  sometimes  happens.'  On  hearing,  however,  of 
his  cx>nnection  with  the  Marquise  de  Villette  at  Marcilly  she 
became  entirely  estranged  from  him,  altered  her  will,  and  left 
him  nothing  when  she  died  in  1718.  One  or  two  angry  para- 
graphs about  the  pecuniary  loss  he  had  sustained,  and  a  bitter 
reflection  on  the  suppleness  of  religion,  to  which  he  appears  in 
some  way  to  have  attributed  her  conduct,  was  all  the  notice 
he  took  of  her  death.  Shortly  after  the  consummation  of  this 
inauspicious  marriage  he  succeeded  his  father  as  member  for 
Wootton  Basset  in  Wiltshire,  and  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Par- 
liament which  assembled  on  Feb.  6th,  1701. 

He  entered  on  public  life  at  one  of  those  conjunctures  which 
veteran  statesmen  contemplate  with  dismay,  but  which  have  in 
all  ages  been  hailed  with  delight  by  young  and  aspiring  spirits. 
For  fourteen  years  the  country  had  been  convulsed  with  the 
struggles  of  two  great  factions.  These  factions  owed  their  origin 
not  to  superficial  and  accidental  differences,  which  easily  arising 
are  easily  reconciled,  but  to  differences  which  admit  of  no  com- 
promises, and  are  in  their  very  nature  substantial  and  inveterate. 
Each  was  the  representative  of  principles  which  can  never 
under  any  circumstances  meet  in  harmony,  which  should  and 
may  balance  each  other,  but  which  were  at  that  time  in  violent 
and  terrible  collision.  Each  was  animated  by  those  passions 
which  are  of  all  passions  the  most  malignant  and  abiding.  In 
the  perplexity  of  an  awful  crisis  they  had  for  a  moment  sus- 

¥mded  their  animosities.     Their  leaders  had  come  to  terms, 
here  had  been  a  semblance  of  unity.     Scarcely,  however,  had 
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the  Prince  of  Orange  ascended  the  throne,  than  thej  had  again 
broken  out  into  tenfold  vehemence  and  fury.  For  some  time 
William  scarcely  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
struggle  which  was  raging  round  him,  and  had  persisted  in 
attempting  to  appease  the  belligerents ;  at  last  he  saw,  and  he  saw 
with  the  deepest  regret,  that  all  conciliatory  measures  were  out  of 
the  question,  and  that  he  must  attach  himself  to  one  of  the  two 
factions.  He  decided  in  favour  of  the  party  which  had  raised 
him  to  the  throne,  which  would  in  all  probability  support  his 
foreign  policy,  and  which  had  since  1691  been  gradually  gaining 

{round.  In  September  1697  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  was  signed, 
t  was  indeed  a  mere  armistice  to  enable  William  and  Louis  to 
discuss  a  complicated  and  momentous  question.  That  mighty 
empire  on  which  the  sun  never  set  was  m  all  likelihood  about 
to  be  left  without  .an  heir.  It  was  necessary  to  settle  the  suc- 
cession, for  on  the  ultimate  destination  of  these  vast  dominions 
hung  the  fate  of  Europe  for  many  generations.  William  was 
anxious  that  they  should  not  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
claimant ;  Louis  was  equally  anxious  that  they  should  not  pass 
into  the  hands  of  Austria,  or  into  the  hands  of  the  Electoral 
Prince.  The  two  Kings  determined  therefore  to  divide  them 
between  the  three  competitors,  and  the  First  Partition  Treaty 
was  arranged.  Meanwhile  William  turned  his  attention  to 
affairs  in  England,  for  all  depended  on  the  cordial  support  of 
the  English  Ministry  and  of  the  English  people.  In  England^ 
however,  everything  was  going  wrong ;  a  Tory  reaction  was 
setting  in.  The  first  symptoms  of  that  reaction  were  evident 
in  the  Parliament  which  assembled  after  the  Peace  of  Ryswick ; 
the  reaction  itself  set  in  in  the  Parliament  which  assembled 
in  December  1698.  On  that  occasion  there  was  a  schism  in 
the  Whig  ranks ;  on  that  occasion  the  first  definite  blow  was 
aimed  at  William's  foreign  policy.  The  army  was  reduced. 
The  Dutch  guards  were  dismissed.  Then  followed  the  attack 
on  Montague;  next  came  the  inquiry  into  Orford's  adminis- 
tration, and  lastly  the  question  of  the  Crown  grants.  Sud- 
denly arrived  the  intelligence  that  the  Electoral  Prince  was  no 
more.  Again  Louis  and  William  resorted  to  diplomacy,  and  the 
Second  Partition  Treaty  was  arranged.  At  length  the  King  of 
Spain  died.  It  was  known  that  he  had  made  a  will ;  it  was 
known  that  in  that  will  he  had  nominated  a  successor,  and  all 
Europe  was  anxious  to  know  the  terms  of  it.  On  the  3rd  of 
November,  1700,  the  Duke  of  Abrantes  presented  himself  before 
the  ambassadors  and  grandees  who  were  thronging  the  ante- 
chambers of  the  Escurial,  and  announced  that  the  whole  Spanish 
monarchy  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  grandson  of  Louis.     In 

the 
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^he  event  of  Louis  refusing  the  succession  for  his  grandson,  it 
to  pass  to  Charles,  Archduke  of  Austria,  William  at  once 
what  would  happen  ;  and  when,  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  his 
livaly  in  spite  of  all  his  solemn  engagements,  accepted  the 
liequest,  he  could  only  watch  with  patience  the  course  of  events. 
There  was,  in  truth,  little  to  encourage  him.  The  Tories  were 
Xkow  completely  in  the  ascendant.  Their  animosity  against  the 
King  and  against  his  Ministry  had  reached  its  climax.  The 
power  of  the  Whigs  was  everywhere  declining.  The  session  of 
April  1700  had  been  abruptly  closed  without  a  speech  from  the 
throne,  and  William  had  been  forced,  with  tears  of  humiliation 
in  his  eyes,  to  dismiss  from  his  councils  the  wisest  and  the  most 
faithful  of  his  servants.  In  July  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloncester  left  the  successor  to  the  Crown  without  an  heir.  The 
state  of  the  country  was  deplorable  ;  from  1690  to  1699  there  had 
been  scarcely  one  year  of  average  prosperity.  Bread  riots  had 
broken  out  in  many  of  the  provincial  towns.  The  failure  of  the 
Land  Bank  had  exasperated  the  country  gentlemen  who  were 
watching  with  malignant  jealousy  the  rise  of  the  monied  classes. 
Nine  clergymen  out  of  ten  were  Jacobites,  and  had  been  com- 

Eletely  alienated  from  the  throne  by  the  Toleration  Act.  The 
[ing  was  not  merely  unpopular,  but  detested.  His  cold  and 
repulsive  manners,  his  systematic  attempts  to  embroil  England 
with  foreign  powers,  his  Dutch  favourites,  his  exorbitant  grants 
to  those  favourites,  his  struggles  to  maintain  a  standing  army, 
bis  suspensions  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  his  abandonment  of 
the  Darien  Colonists,  his  frequent  retirements  to  the  Continent, 
bis  secluded  court — all  tended  to  aggravate  the  public  discon- 
tent. William  now  saw  that  the  party  on  which  he  had  relied 
for  support  was  so  broken  and  so  powerless  that  there  was 
nothing  left  for  him  to  do  but  to  throw  himself  into  the  hands 
of  the  Tories.  He  accordingly  dissolved  the  Parliament  in 
December  1700,  and  summoned  another  for  the  following 
Pebruary.  The  Ministry  was  remodelled  and  the  Tories  came 
in  ;  Godolphin  was  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury ;  Tankerville 
Privy  Seal,  while  Hodges  succeeded  Jersey  as  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State.  February  arrived.  The  Houses  met, 
^nd  St.  John  took  his  seat  in  one  of  the  most  intemperate  and 
turbulent  assemblies  which  had  since  the  days  of  the  Plantar 
genets  disgraced  our  parliamentary  history. 

The  leader  of  the  Lower  House  was  Robert  Harley,  a  man 
^ho  was  destined  in  a  few  years  to  reach  the  highest  eminence 
which  a  British  subject  can  attain,  and  to  leave  a  name  em- 
balmed for  ever  in  the  verse  of  Pope  and  Prior,  and  in  the  prose 
of  Arbuthnot  and  Swift.     On  his  entrance  into  public  life  he 
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had  played  the  part  of  an  intolerant  and  vindictive  Whig,  but 
be  bad  since,  while  retaining  many  of  his  original  principles 
unimpaired,  allied  himself  with  the  Tories.     He  had  none  of 
those  gifts  with  which   Nature   endows  her   favourites.      His 
features  were  gross  and  forbidding,  his  figure  mean,  bis  voice 
inharmonious,  his  gestures  singularly  uncouth.     To  the  art  of 
eng^aging  the  passions,  or  of  captivating  the  reason  of  the  great 
assembly  over  which  he  presided,  he  made  no  pretension.     As 
a  speaker  he  was  tedious,  hesitating,  confused,  and  not  unfre- 
quently   unintelligible.      Indeed,   to   the   end   of  his    life    be 
remained   incapable   of  framing   ten   sentences   of    lucid   and 
coherent  English.     His  intellect  was  both  small  and  sluggish, 
bis  parts  were  scarcely  above  mediocrity.     But  he   possessed 
qualities  which  seldom  fail  of  being  rated  at  many  times  their 
intrinsic  value.    He  was  cunning,  decorous,  reticent.    His  temper 
was  not  naturally  good,  but  it  was  under   strict  control,  and 
seldom  betrayed  him  into  an  indiscreet  or  discourteous  expres- 
sion.    His  studies  had  been  neither  various  nor  profound,  but 
they  had  been  judiciously  directed.     In  knowledge  of  the  law  of 
Parliament  he  was  not  excelled  either  by  Seymour  or  Nottingham. 
His  acquaintance  with  affairs  was  great,  his  judgment  sound, 
his  tact  consummate.     In  all  the  arts  of  parliamentary  diplo- 
macy be  was  without  a  rival.     Though  in  private  life  he  some- 
times made  himself  ridiculous  by  the  frivolity  of  his  amusements, 
he  loved  the  society  of  men  of  genius  and  letters,  and  he  was  the 
first  of  English  statesmen  who  had  the  sagacity  to  employ  the 
press  as  an  engine  of  political  power.     To  these  qualities  be 
added  others  not  so  respectable.     He  was  deeply  tainted  with 
those  vices  which  ambition  engenders  in  timid  and  pusillanimous 
natures.     His  meanness  and  treachery  would  have  been  con- 
spicuously infamous  even  in  that  bad  age  in  which  his  political 
morality  had  been  learnt.     Dilatory  and  irresolute,  his  aspira- 
tions were  sordid  and  narrow.     His  indifference  to  truth  shocked 
even  the  least  scrupulous  of  his  colleagues.     His  promises  were 
like  the  promises  of  Granville.     At  this  moment,  however,  he 
stood  well  with  all  parties,  for  his  real  character  was  as  yet 
unsuspected   even    by  those  who   knew  him  best,  as  men  are 
slower  to  detect  than  to  practise  dissimulation. 

St.  John  probably  saw  that  the  star  of  Harley  and  the  Tories 
was  in  the  ascendant,  and  that  even  if  a  reaction  set  in  there 
would  be  no  room  for  him  in  the  ranks  of  the  Whig  oligarchy. 
To  Harley  and  the  Tories  he  accordingly  attached  himself, 
and  to  Harley  and  the  Tories  he  adhered,  so  long  as  it  served 
his  purpose,  through  all  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Some  of  his 
biographers  have  laboured  to  show  that  in  taking  this  step  he 

was 
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was  acting  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  he  had  in- 
Iieritedy  and  probably  in  accordance  with  his  own  independent 
convictions.  Such  a  theory  is  partly  false  and  partly  ludicrous. 
His  father  and  his  grandfather,  in  the  first  place,  were  Whigs : 
most  of  his  relatives  were  Whigs ;  and  he  had  in  early  life 
been  trained  up  in  doctrines  from  which  the  Tories  shrank  in 
abhorrence.  Nor  had  his  subsequent  career  been  more  favour- 
able to  the  formation  of  such  convictions.  The  religious  tenets 
of  the  Tories — and  those  religious  tenets  were  of  the  essence  of 
their  politics — ^he  systematically  outraged  in  his  life,  and  sys- 
tematically ridiculed  in  his  conversation.  Of  politics  them- 
selves, as  he  afterwards  frankly  confessed,  he  knew  nothing. 
But  with  politics,  in  any  legitimate  sense  of  the  term,  the  House 
was  not  at  that  instant  engaged.  There  were,  indeed,  two 
questions    of    the    last    importance   awaiting   discussion — the 

Soestion  of  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and 
le  question   of  providing   for  the   Protestant   succession   in 
England.     The  first  had  been  rendered  pressing  by  an  act  of 
unparalleled  audacity  on  the  part  of  Louis,  an  act  which  would, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  been  passionately  resented. 
The  Tories  were,  however,  in  no  humour  for  anything  but  party 
vengeance.      Their  hour  of  triumph  had  come :  their  enemies 
were  at  their  feet,  and  they  resolved  to  trample  on  them.     They 
proceeded  to  impeach  the  Ministers  who  were  responsible  for 
the  Partition  Treaties.     Long  and  tedious  controversies  resulted. 
Every   day  there   were  unseemly  collisions    between   the   two 
Houses.     The  business  of  the  Government  stood  still.    Nothing 
had  been  arranged  but  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  the  Act  of 
Settlement  had  been  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  insult  the 
King.     Then  the  country  was  roused.     The  Kentish  Petition 
was  presented.     Fierce  debates  ensued.     On  the  14th  of  June 
William  prorogued  the  Parliament.     On  the  7th  of  September 
the  Grand  Alliance  was  concluded.     Ten  days  afterwards  oc- 
curred an  event  which  completely  changed  the  face  of  affairs. 
James  II.  died  at  St  Germains,  and  Louis  XIV.  proclaimed 
the  titular  Prince  of  Wales  King  James  III.  of  England.     In  a 
few  hours  a  courier  was  at  Loo  with  the  intelligence.     William 
saw   that   his  time  had   come.     He   knew  the  English.      He 
hurried  to  London.     He  remodelled  the  Ministry.     The  indig- 
nation of  the  English  people  at  the  insult  they  had  received  knew 
no  bounds.     The  whole  country  was  transported  with  fury.    Both 
parties  were  unanimous  for  war.     A  Bill  was  passed  for  attaint- 
ing the  Pretender,  and  so  completely  had  the  Whigs  triumphed 
that  the  Abjuration  Bill  was  also  carried.     On  the  15th  of  May, 

1702, 
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1702,  war  was  proclaimed  by  concert  in  London,  at  Vienna,  and 
at  the  Hague.     But  William  was  no  more. 

In  the  debates  on  the  Partition  Treaty  Impeachments,  on  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  and  on  the  Kentish  Petition,  young  St.  John 
appears  to  have  distinguished  himself.  A  high  compliment 
had  indeed  been  paid  him.  He  had  been  appointed  by  the 
House  to  assist  Hedges  in  preparing  and  bringing  in  an  im- 
portant measure — the  Bill  for  the  further  Security  of  the  Pro- 
testant Succession — and  from  this  moment  he  rose  rapidly  to 
eminence. 

On  the  accession  of  Anne  the  position  of  the  two  parties 
was  a  very  peculiar  one.  The  point  on  which  all  eyes  were 
turned  was  the  war,  and  the  war  had  created  a  violent  reaction 
in  favour  of  the  Whigs.  It  had  been  the  triumph  of  the  Whig 
policy.  It  had  been  the  realization  of  the  Whig  hopes.  It  had, 
to  a  great  extent,  been  the  work  of  the  great  Whig  ruler.  But 
the  new  Queen  was  a  Tory,  indeed  a  bigoted  and  intolerant 
Tory — the  great  General  on  whom  the  conduct  of  the  war 
depended  was  a  Tory — the  Ministry  on  which  he  thought  it 
expedient  to  rely  was  a  Tory  Ministry — the  Privy  Council,  to 
which  he  looked  for  support,  was  a  Privy  Council  in  which 
the  names  of  Somers,  Halifax,  and  Orford  were  not  to  be 
found.  On  the  prosecution  of  the  war  the  two  factions  had 
met  for  a  moment  on  common  ground,  and  by  one  of  the  most 
singular  revolutions  in  history  the  Tories  had  been  enabled  to 
supersede  their  rivals  by  adopting  their  policy.  For  a  few 
months  all  went  well.  Scarcely,  however,  had  Marlborough's 
cannon  begun  to  thunder  on  the  Meuse,  when  dissensions  began. 
In  the  Parliament  which  assembled  in  October  three  parties 
may  be  distinguished:  the  Whigs,  who  predominated  in  the 
Upper  House,  but  who  were  in  a  minority  in  the  Lower ;  the 
extreme  Tories,  who  were  represented  by  Rochester,  Nottingham, 
Jersey,  and  Normanby  in  the  Lords,  and  by  Hedges  and  Sey- 
mour in  the  Commons ;  the  moderate  Tories,  in  whose  ranks 
were  to  be  found  Harley,  now  for  the  third  time  elected  Speaker, 
Harcourt,  the  Solicitor-General,  and  St.  John.  But  the  two 
men  on  whom  everything  turned  were  Marlborough  and 
Godolphin.  Godolphin  was  now  far  in  the  decline  of  life. 
In  official  experience  and  in  practical  sagacity  he  had  no  superior 
among  contemporary  politicians ;  as  a  financier  he  was  eminently 
skilful.  He  hsul  borne  a  prominent,  but  by  no  means  honourable, 
part  in  the  events  of  the  last  fifteen  years.  He  had  been  false 
to  James,  and  he  had  been  false  to  William,  but  his  character 
stood  deservedly  high  for  virtues  which  were  rarely  in  that  age 
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found  conjoined  with  laxity  of  principle.  He  was  incorruptible 
bj  money.  In  his  management  of  the  Treasury  he  had  shown 
hunself  scrupulously  honest ;  in  his  transactions  witn  men  oi 
business  he  was  never  known  to  break  his  word,  and  he  had 
therefore  succeeded  in  inspiring  confidence  where  confidence 
is  slow  to  express  itself.  Though  in  debate  he  confined  himself 
as  a  rule  to  the  mere  expression  of  his  opinion,  delivered  in  a 
few  bluff  sentences,  and  set  off  by  no  play  on  his  sullen  and 
impassive  features,  he  had  more  weight  with  the  House  than  the 
most  accomplished  orators  of  those  times.  At  Court,  indeed, 
and  among  men  of  letters  he  found  no  favour ;  for  his  manners 
were  the  manners  of  a  carter,  and  his  tastes  not  exactly  those 
of  Maecenas  or  Leo.  They  were,  in  truth,  such  as  little  became 
either  his  age  or  his  position.  His  awkward  gallantries  he  had 
had  the  good  sense  to  abandon ;  but  his  addiction  to  gambling, 
horse-racing,  cock-fighting,  and  the  card-table  amounted  to  a 
passion.  These  frivolous  pursuits  detracted,  however,  nothing 
£rom  the  respect  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  his  colleagues, 
as  there  was  no  levity  in  his  conversation,  which  was,  as  a  rule, 
confined  to  monosyllables,  or  in  his  demeanour,  which  was 
remarkably  grave  and  reserved.  Between  Marlborough  and 
himself  there  existed  the  tie  of  a  singularly  close  and  affectionate 
friendship,  and  this  tie  had  recently  been  drawn  closer  by  a 
domestic  alliance. 

The  main  object  of  Godolphin's  policy  was  to  support 
his  firiend,  to  find  the  necessary  funds  for  sustaining  the  war, 
and  to  silence  those  who  wished  either  to  control  its  operations 
or  to  change  its  character.  Moderate  and  cautious  even  to 
timidity,  he  tried  at  first  to  govern  by  a  Ministry  in  which  all 
parties  were  represented.  Though  a  Tory  himself  and  de- 
pendent on  the  Tories  for  support,  he  was  unwilling  to  place 
himself  entirely  in  their  hands,  for  he  knew  that  he  only  could 
look  for  their  co-operation  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  that  as 
soon  as  the  war  extended  its  area  and  assumed  an  aggpressive 
character  he  would  in  all  likelihood  be  obliged  to  fall  back 
upon  the  Whigs.  Such  a  step  he  could  not,  however,  con- 
template without  terror,  for  the  Queen  regarded  that  party  with 
peculiar   aversion.     His   hope  was   that   he   might  bj   skilful 

¥urliamentary  diplomacy  be  enabled  to  form  out  of  the  Moderate 
ories  a  body  of  partisans,  who  would  support  his  war  policy, 
while  he  could  rely  with  some  confidence  on  securing  the  Queen 
through  the  influence  of  the  Countess  of  Marlborough. 

The  first  point  in  which  the  two  bodies  came  into  violent 
collision  was  the  Bill  against  Occasional  Conformity.  This 
was  introduced  by  St.  John  and  two  other  Tory  members.     He 
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distinguished  himself  not  only  by  the  conspicuous  part  he  took 
in  the  stormy  debates  which  attended  its  progress  through  the 
House,  but  in  the  Conference  held  subsequently  in  the  Painted 
Chamber.  In  the  financial  inquisition  for  incriminating 
Halifax  we  find  him  one  of  the  Commissioners,  and  in  the 
Disqualification  Bill  he  was  for  the  first  time  pitted  against  his 
future  enemy  Robert  Walpole,  who  had  taken  his  seat  among 
the  Whigs  as  member  for  Castle  Rising. 

Godolphin  and  Marlborough  soon  clearly  saw  the  necessity  of 
breaking  with  the  High  Tories.  Though  the  conduct  of  the 
war  had  not  as  yet  been  openly  assailed  in  either  of  the  two 
Houses,  symptoms  of  discontent  had  already  declared  them- 
selves. The  resignation  of  Rochester  in  1703  had  already 
relieved  them  of  a  troublesome  colleague.  Nottingham,  however, 
still  represented  his  views,  and  had  on  more  than  one  occasion 
expressed  his  disapproval  at  the  conduct  of  the  Government. 
He  had,  moreover,  insisted  on  the  removal  of  Somerset  and 
Devonshire  from  the  Privy  Council.  This  was  refused.  His 
resignation  followed,  and  was  eagerly  accepted  by  Godolphin, 
who  hastened  to  place  the  seals  in  the  hands  of  Harley.  Next 
went  Jersey  and  Seymour.  Blaithwayte,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
then  vacated  office,  and  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1704,  St.  John 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  As  he  had  not  completed  his 
twenty-sixth  year  when  he  was  raised  to  a  post  which  involved 
a  more  than  usual  amount  of  responsibility,  his  biog^phers  have 
concluded  that  he  must  have  owed  his  advancement  to  the 
personal  intercession  of  either  Harley  or  Marlborough.  He 
owed  it,  we  suspect,  to  Marlborough.  Marlborough  was  in 
England  at  the  time,  and  it  had  been  at  his  suggestion  that 
the  changes  in  the  Ministry  had  been  made.  In  a  letter  to 
Godolphin,  not  long  afterwards,  he  speaks  of  St.  John,  as  a 
man  would  speak  of  one  for  whose  conduct  he  had  in  a  measure 
made  himself  responsible.  St.  John  did  not  disappoint  the 
expectations  of  his  friends.  Though  his  private  life  continued 
to  be  marked  by  the  excesses  which  characterized  his  earlier 
days,  he  discharged  his  public  duties  in  a  way  which  called 
forth  the  admiration  even  of  his  enemies.  The  position  of  a 
Secretary  of  War  in  the  teeth  of  a  powerful  Opposition  is  a 
position  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  It  is  a  position,  indeed,  to 
which  the  tact  and  experience  of  veteran  statesmen  have  not 
always  been  found  to  be  equal.  Never  were  the  labours  of  that 
onerous  office  more  exigent  and  harassing  than  during  the  four 
years  of  St.  John's  tenure.  A  war  beyond  all  precedent,  compli- 
cated and  momentous,  was  raging.  That  war  had  spread  itself 
over  the  vast  area  of  Europe.     Our  position  in  it  was  undefined. 
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Xhe  amount  of  our  contingents,  both  of  men  and  resources,  was 
variouslj  assessed  and  angrily  disputed.     Every  step  taken  in 
it  was  submitted  to  the  malignant  scrutiny  of  party  jealousy. 
Every  manoeuvre  had  to  be  accounted  for  to  a  captious  and  dis- 
contented  Opposition.      Whoever   is    acquainted   with    Marl- 
borough's correspondence  at  this  period   will  be  at  no  loss  to 
understand  the  difficulties  with  which  the  young  Secretary  had 
to  contend.    We  find  him  constantly  before  the  House — arguing, 
explaining,  pleading,  refuting.      Indeed,  his   energy,  decision 
and  zeal  were  of  infinite  service  both  to  Godolphin  and  Marl- 
borough  in   the   troubled   and   anxious   interval   between   the 
August  of  1704  and  the  June  of  1706.     At  the  beginning  of 
1707  it  became  more  and  more  evident  that  if  the  war  was  to 
be  continued,  the  Ministry  must  throw  itself  on  the  Whigs ;  for 
the  recent  successes  of  Marlborough  in  Flanders,  of  Eugene  in 
Italy,  and  of  Peterborough  in  Spain,  had,  according  to  the  Tories, 
satisfied  the  ends  of  the  war,  and  the  Tories  were  resolved  to 
oppose  its  continuance.      Godolphin  had  therefore  acceded  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Whigs  in  removing  Hedges,  and  in  placing  the 
seals  in  the  hands  of  Sunderland.     The  chiefs  of  the  Tory  party 
were  removed  from  the  Privy  Council,  and  from  this  moment 
the  administration  of  Godolphin  and  Marlborough  assumed  a 
new  character.     It  was  no  longer  a  Tory  but  a  Whig  Ministry ; 
though  for  a  time,  at  least,  Harley  still  continued  to  hold  the 
seals  with  Sunderland,  and  St.  John  retained  the  post  of  Secretary 
at  War.     Harley's  conduct  excited  some  surprise.     The  truth  is 
he  had  seen  all  along  that  the  Church  and  the  Queen  would 
ultimately  triumph ;  that  the  only  tie  which  connected  Anne 
with  Godolphin  and  his  colleagues  was  her  personal  affection 
for  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough ;  and  that  her  affection  was, 
owing  to  the  overbearing  and  imperious  character  of  the  favourite, 
daily  declining.     He  saw  the  annoyance  with  which  she  re- 
garded the  recent  changes  in  the  Cabinet — her  intense  dislike 
of  Sunderland — her  increasing  coolness  to  Godolphin.     He  saw 
that  the  predominance  of  the  Whigs  depended  mainly  on  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  on  its  continuance,  on  its 
popularity.     He  saw  that  the  High  Church  Party  were  gaining 
ground,  and  how  completely  the  Queen's  sympathies  were  with 
them.     He  proceeded,  therefore,  to  open  a  secret  communication 
with  her  by  means  of  his  cousin  Abigail  Hill,  and  while  he 
pretended  to  be  cordially  co-operating  with  the  Treasurer,  he 
did  all  in  his  power  to  inflame  the  Queen  against  the  foreign 
and  domestic  policy  of  the  Cabinet.     To  throw  Godolphin  off 
his  guard,  he  redoubled  his  protestations  of  fidelity ;  and  with 
Marlborough  he  practised  the  same  elaborate  duplicity  in  a 
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series  of  letters,  which  have  scarcely  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
political  treachery.     At  what  precise  period  St.  John  became  a 
party  to  these  infamous  intrigues  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
decide.     It  is  clear  from   the  correspondence  of  Marlborough 
and  from  the  conduct  of  the  Duchess  that  they  both  looked 
upon  him  as  the  ally  of  Harley,  and  that  they  regarded  him 
with  suspicion,  though  without  being  able  to  satisfy  themselves 
of  his  guilt.     We  are,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  suspect  that  it 
was  not  till  the  autumn  of  1710  that  he  had  any  share  in  these 
ignoble  tactics.     For  upwards  of  a  year  Harley  managed  with 
consummate  hypocrisy  to  conceal  bis  machinations.     At  last  all 
was  discovered,  and  the  Whigs,  whose   difficulties  had  been 
increased  by  the  inactivity  of  the  campaign  in  the  Netherlands, 
by  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Almanza,  and  by  the  failure  of  the 
enterprise  against  Toulon,  resolved  to  get  rid  of  Harley.     Anne 
fought  hard  for  her  favourite  Minister.     She  refused  to  give  any 
credence  to  the  Greg  scandal ;  she  refused  to  see  anything  which 
incriminated   him   in   the   affair   of  Valliere   and  Bara.     She 
dilated  at  mortifying  length  on  his  eminent  services,  on  his 
grreat   experience,   on   his   sound  judgment.      Godolphin   and 
Marlborough  then  plainly  told  her  that,  if  Harley  remained  in 
office,  they  would  at  once  give  in  their  resignation,  and  that  she 
must  choose  between  sacrificing  Harley  and  throwing  the  affairs 
of  Europe  into  hopeless  perplexity.     Then,  and  then  only,  she 
yielded.     On  the  11th  of  February  Harley  laid  down  the  seals  ; 
and  St.  John  not  only  followed  him  out  of  office,  but,  on  the 
dissolution  in  April,  resigned  his  seat. 

His  premature  departure  from  a  scene  in  which  he  had  so 
conspicuously  distinguished  himself  not  unnaturally  excited  a 
good  deal  of  surprise.  It  is  not,  we  think,  difficult  to  account 
for.  Had  he  continued  in  Parliament  he  must  have  taken  one 
of  two  courses.  He  must  have  apostatized  and  joined  the 
Whigs,  or  he  must  have  adhered  to  his  party  and  taken  his 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition.  Both  courses  were  fraught 
with  embarrassment.  The  triumph  of  the  Whigs  was  certainly 
complete,  but  it  had  been  won  at  the  price  of  the  Queen's 
favour,  in  the  teeth  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  teeth  of  the  party 
opposed  to  the  war.  A  reaction  was  obviously  merely  a  matter 
of  time,  and  that  reaction  would  in  all  probability  involve  the 
downfall  of  the  dominant  faction.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
joined  the  Opposition,  he  would  be  compelled  to  assail  a  policy 
which  he  had  for  some  time  zealously  supported  ;  he  would  be 
compelled  to  ally  himself  with  men  whom  he  regarded  as  enemies 
against  men  whom  he  regarded  as  friends ;  and  he  would,  more- 
over, be  forced  to  the  indelicate  necessity  of  going  all  lengths 
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against  his  patrons  Marlborough  and  Godolphin.  From  his 
countiy  house  he  could  watch  in  security  the  course  of  events,  and 
take  a  definite  step  when  a  definite  step  was  prudent.  These  were, 
we  believe,  his  real  motives  in  withdrawing  at  this  conjuncture 
to  Backlersbury.  He  abandoned  himself  with  characteristic 
impetuosity  to  his  new  whim.  He  had  now,  he  said,  done  with 
politics.  He  was  weary  of  the  world.  He  would  devote  himself 
henceforth  to  Philosophy  and  Literature.  He  would  leave 
affairs  of  state  to  meaner  men.  These  remarks — for  with  these 
remarks  he  now  began  to  regale  his  friends — ^were  received  with 
peals  of  laughter,  and  Swift  quotes  an  epigram  which  was  pro- 
posed by  one  of  them  as  an  appropriate  inscription  for  the 
summer  house  of  the  young  Recluse.  It  is,  we  reg^t  to  say, 
quite  unfit  for  repetition  here.  That  he  applied  himself,  how- 
ever, with  assiduity  to  literary  pursuits  may  well  be  credited. 
He  had  arrived  at  that  period  in  life  when  curiosity  is  keenest, 
when  sensibility  is  quickest,  when  the  acquisitive  faculties  are 
in  their  greatest  perfection.  Indeed,  he  always  spoke  of  these 
two  years  as  the  most  profitable  he  had  ever  spent. 

In  the  autumn  of  1710  fell  that  great  administration  which  is 
in  some  respects  the  most  glorious  in  our  annals — the  admin- 
istration of  Godolphin   and  Marlborough — an   administration 
which  had  distinguished  itself  by  no  ordinary  moderation  in 
the  midst  of  no  ordinary  trial ;  which  had  in  the  intoxication 
of  success  been  conspicuous  for  that  calm  wisdom  which  it  is  the 
lot  of  most  governments  to  learn  only  in  reverses ;  which,  founded 
on  faction,  had  endeavoured  with  rare  magnanimity  to  adopt  a 
policy  of  concession  and  reconciliation,  which  could  look  back  on 
the  victories  of  Blenheim,  Ramillies,  Oudenarde,  Malplaquet 
and  Saragossa — on  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Flanders  and 
from  Germany — on  the  capture  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca — as  the 
trophies  of  its  foreign  policy ;  and  which  could,  among  many 
other   liberal   and  salutary  measures,   point   to   the   union   of 
England  and  Scotland  as  one  of  the  glories  of  its  policy  at 
home.     The   immediate   cause  of  a   revolution  which   altered 
the  course  of  European  history  was,  as  every  one  knows,  the 
impeachment  of  Sacbeverel — perhaps  the  only  act  of  imprudence 
of  which  Godolphin  had  ever  been  guilty.     It  has  been  asserted 
that  he  took  this  impolitic  step  from  motives  of  personal  resent- 
ment.    He  took  it,  we  know,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  advice 
of  Somers  and  of  the  Solicitor-General;  he  took  it,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  Marlborough 
and  Walpole  ;  but  he  took  it,  we  suspect,  with  a  deliberate  object. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  party  of  which  Sacbeverel  was  the  mouth- 
piece  was  beginning    to    assume   a  mischievous   activity   in 
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political  circles.  Half  the  nation  learned,  as  Godolphin  well 
knew,  their  politics  from  the  pulpit,  and  the  pulpits  were  filled 
with  Tories  who  were  advancing  from  philippics  against 
the  Whig  doctrines  to  philippics  against  the  Whig  govern- 
ment He  perceived,  with  anxiety,  the  growing  power  of 
the  Opposition ;  and  he  perceived,  with  alarm,  that  a  great 
crisis  in  public  opinion  was  approaching.  He  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  strike  a  decisive  blow  while  the  strength  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  as  yet  unimpaired,  and  there  was  some  chance  of  its 
being  able  to  grapple  successfully  with  its  formidable  adver- 
saries. The  blow  was  struck,  and  the  Whigs  were  ruined.  It 
would,  however,  be  an  error  to  suppose — as  many  historians  do 
suppose,  that  the  prosecution  of  Sacheverel  was  the  real  cause  of 
the  sudden  collapse  of  the  Whig  Ministry.  The  train  had  long 
been  laid.  The  prosecution  was  merely  the  match  which  fired 
it  Had  Godolphin  taken  the  advice  of  his  coadjutors,  the 
catastrophe  might  have  been  postponed — it  could  scarcely  have 
been  postponed  for  long ;  it  was  unavoidable,  it  was  inevitable. 
The  Queen  had  never  looked  upon  the  Whigs  with  favour,  and 
at  such  a  time  no  Ministry  could  subsist  for  long  apart  from 
that  favour.  She  suspected  their  political  principles ;  she 
detested  their  religious  toleration ;  she  looked  upon  many  of 
them  as  little  better  than  infidels :  she  considered  that  they  had 
imperilled  the  Church  ;  that  she  had  been  personally  aggrieved 
by  them ;  that  they  had  insulted  her  husband ;  that  they  had 
forced  Ministers  on  her  whom  she  hated,  and  had  compelled 
her  to  dismiss  Ministers  whom  she  respected.  They  were,  she 
said,  constantly  outraging  her  feelings.  On  the  occasion  of  her 
husband's  illness  in  1708,  and  of  his  death  in  1709,  their 
conduct  had  indeed  been  marked  not  merely  by  disrespect  but 
by  gross  indelicacy.  All  these  passions  and  prejudices  had 
been  studiously  inflamed  by  Harley  and  Mrs.  Masbam.  But 
everywhere  the  current  was  running  in  the  same  direction* 
A  reaction  was  setting  in  against  the  Dissenters.  The  Naturali- 
zation Act  had  crowded  London  with  a  rabble  of  needy  and 
turbulent  aliens  who  had,  such  was  the  language  of  Tory  dema- 
gogues, diverted  charity  from  its  proper  channel,  and  been  invited 
over  by  the  Whigs  to  assist  in  the  subversion  of  the  Church. 
Marlborough's  recent  application  for  the  Captain-Generalship 
for  life  had  seriously  impaired  his  popularity.  He  already 
possessed,  it  was  said,  more  power  than  it  became  a  subject  to 
enjoy,  and  men  were  beginning  to  mutter  about  Cromwell, 
standing  armies  and  military  despotism.  The  unsatisfactory 
conclusion  of  the  Conferences  at  the  Hague  in  1709,  and  the 
recent  failure  of  the  Conference  at  Gerbrudenberg,  had  irritated 
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the  middle  classes,  who  were  complaining  heavily  of  the  war — 
the  unnecessary  protraction  of  which  they  attributed  to  the 
ambition  of  Marlborough  and  to  the  party  necessities  of  the 
Ministry.  The  resources  of  Godolphin  had  been  taxed  to  the 
Qttennost  to  avert  a  financial  crisis  which  was  now  to  all 
appearance  at  hand.  For  some  time  Godolphin  clung  to  power 
with  indecent  pertinacity;  but  on  the  eighth  of  August  he 
received  a  brief  note  from  the  Queen,  in  which  she  curtly  inti- 
mated that  she  had  no  further  occasion  for  his  services,  desiring 
at  the  same  time  that  instead  of  bringing  the  White  Staff  to  her 
he  would  break  it.  The  note  was  delivered  by  a  lackey  in  the 
royal  livery,  not  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  himself  but  to  his  hall- 
porter.  Godolphin,  irritated  at  this  mean  and  gratuitous  insult, 
broke  the  staff,  and  flung  in  a  fit  of  petulance  the  fragments  into 
the  fireplace.  Such  was  the  ignominious  conclusion  of  a  long 
and  brilliant  ministerial  career,  and  such  is  the  gratitude  of 
princes. 

The  Treasury  was  placed  in  Commission,  but  Harley  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     He  at  once  proceeded  to  form  a 
Ministry,  and  he  attempted  with  characteristic  caution  to  trim 
between  the  two  parties.      He  was  by  no  means  inclined  to 
throw  himself  entirely  on  the  Tories.     He  was  anxious  for  a 
coalition.     He  had  interviews  with  Cowper,  Halifax,  and  Wal- 
pole.     He  importuned  them  to  retain  their   places.      ^  There 
was,'  he  said,  ^a  Whig  game  intended  at  bottom;*  but  when 
aiked  to  explain  himself,  he  became  unintelligible.     Cowper 
and  Halifax  gathered,  however,  that  if  they  would  consent  to 
remain  in  the  Government,  St.  John  and  Harcourt  should  be 
admitted  only  to  subordinate  offices.     They  declined  the  pro- 
posal.    *  If  any  man  was  ever  born  under  the  necessity  of  being 
a  knave,  he  was,'  was  the  quiet  comment  which  Cowper  entered 
in  his  diary  when  recording  this  interview  with  Harley.      It 
was  indeed  soon  evident  that  a  mixed  Ministry  was  out  of  the 
question,  that  the  days  of  coalition  were  over.     A  faction  had 
tinmphed,    and   a    faction    must  rule.      Rochester  succeeded 
Somers  as  President  of  the  Council,  and  St.  John  received  the 
Seals  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Northern  Department ;  Boyle 
having  the   good   sense   to    prevent  disgrace   by   a   voluntary 
resignation.     So  entered  on  its  stormy  and  disastrous  career  the 
last  Ministry  of  Queen  Anne. 

When  St  John  received  the  Seals  he  was  in  his  thirty-third 
year.  It  has  been  said,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that 
he  owed  this  splendid  elevation  principally  to  his  knowledge  of 
the  French  language,  an  accomplishment  which  neither  Harley 
nor  any  member  of  the  Cabinet  possessed  in  an  adequate  degree, 

but 
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but  an  accomplishment  which  the  negociations  contemplated 
about  this  time  with  Versailles  rendered  indispensable  in  one  at 
least  of  the  two  Secretaries.  At  the  end  of  September  Par- 
liament was  dissolved.  The  nation  was  now  on  fire  with  faction. 
The  panic  excited  by  Sacheverel  had  not  yet  subsided.  The 
elections  were  almost  universally  in  favour  of  the  Tories,  and 
were  marked  by  such  excesses  of  party  feeling  that  life  was 
in  jeopardy.  By  day  the  bells  clanged  joyously  from  the  Tory 
strongholds,  by  night  the  bonfires  roared  in  the  squares.  Excited 
mobs  paraded  the  streets ;  conventicles  and  meeting-houses  were 
gutted.  An  appalling  riot  convulsed  Westminster,  and  some  of 
the  provincial  towns  presented  the  appearance  of  places  which 
had  been  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  war.  In  November  Parlia- 
ment met,  and  St.  John  took  his  seat  as  member  for  Berkshire. 

In  the  vicissitudes  of  political  history  there  are  certain  con- 
junctures in  which  power  is  more  easily  acquired  than  main- 
tained, and  it  was  at  one  of  these  conjunctures  that  the  new 
Ministry  assumed  the  reins  of  government.  Its  position  was  in 
the  highest  degree  perilous  and  embarrassing.  ^  It  rested,' 
wrote  Swift,  ^on  a  narrow  bottom,  and  was  like  an  isthmus 
between  the  Whigs  on  one  side  and  the  extreme  Tories  on  the 
other.'  Harley  saw  from  the  very  first  the  precariousness  of 
the  tenure  which  he  held.  He  saw  that  the  Tories  could  not 
stand  alone.  He  estimated  at  its  real  value  the  popular  panic 
to  which  he  had  been  immediately  indebted  for  his  elevation. 
In  the  Commons  he  beheld  with  alarm  an  Opposition  con- 
spicuous by  their  abilities  and  steady  co-operation,  and  he 
beheld  with  perplexity  a  ministerial  majority  conspicaous 
mainly  by  their  insolence,  their  numbers,  and  their  tumultuous 
fanaticism.  In  the  Lords  he  beheld  against  him  the  most 
formidable  combination  of  enemies  that  ever  sought  the  de- 
struction of  a  rival  faction.  The  finances  were  in  deplorable 
confusion.  Immense  supplies  were  needed,  and  without  the 
confidence  of  the  monied  class  nothing  could  be  raised  ;  but  the 
monied  class  had  little  confidence  in  the  Ministry.  Among  his 
colleagues  there  was  no  one,  with  the  exception  of  Dartmouth, 
on  whom  he  could  depend.  St.  John  and  Harcourt  were  for 
extreme  measures,  and  had  been  in  a  manner  forced  on  him. 
Rochester  was  already  in  open  mutiny.  Buckinghamshire, 
whom  he  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dislike,  was  impracti- 
cable ;  Paulet  was  a  mere  cipher.  He  was  compelled,  therefore, 
to  grapple  single-handed  with  the  difficulties  of  his  position ; 
to  satisfy,  on  the  one  hand,  the  party  which  had  befriended  him, 
and  to  conciliate,  so  far  as  he  could,  the  party  which  were 
opposing  him.  His  ultimate  object  was  a  coalition,  his  im- 
mediate 
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mediate  object  was  to  prepare  the  way  to  it.     He   saw   that 
the  health   of  the    Queen   was  failing,   and   the   question   of 
the  succession   imminent.     He   shrank,  therefore,  from   com- 
promising himself  either  at  Hanover  or  at  St.  Germains.     He 
wrote  to  the   Elector,  assuring  him   of   his   good    intentions. 
He  put  himself  as  soon  as  possible  into  communication  with 
the  Pretender.     At  home  he  fenced,  he  trimmed,  he  equivo- 
cated.    The  necessity  of  a  peace  with  France   was   obvious ; 
without  it  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  opponents ;  but  to  con- 
clude a  peace    on    anything    but    on   the    most   advantageous 
terms  to  England  would  in  all  probability  cost  the  Cabinet  their 
heads.     With  consummate  tact  he  declared,  therefore,  his  reso- 
lution of  supporting  the  Allies,  while  he  took  measures  to  under- 
mine them  in  popular  estimation.    He  provided. for  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  while  he  enlarged  on  the  expediency  of 
peace.      He  did  everything  in  his  power  to  cdnciliate  Marl- 
borough, while  he   connived  at  attacks  on  him.     He   upheld 
him  in  the  field,  while   he  annihilated   his  influence  in   the 
doset.     He  prepared  also,  in  addition  to  these  devices,  to  call 
in  the  assistance  of  a  more  formidablie  power. 

In  the  preceding  August  the  Tories  had,  at  the  suggestion  of 
St  John,  started  the  ^  Elxaminer.'  Several  numbers  had  already 
appeared.  They  are  not  distinguished  by  conspicuous  ability, 
but  during  the  course  of  the  elections  a  pamphlet,  entitled  a 
'Letter  to  the  Examiner,'  had  attracted  so  much  attention,  that 
it  had  elicited  a  reply  from  the  pen  of  Earl  Cowper.  The  paper 
in  question  was  an  attack  on  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  on  the  protraction  of  the  war,  and  on  the  ruinous 
lelfishness  of  the  Allies.  It  pointed  out  in  angry  and  declama- 
tory terms  that  England  was  the  dupe  of  Austria  and  the  tool  of 
Holland,  ^  a  farm  to  the  Bank  and  a  jest  to  the  whole  world  ; ' 
that  she  had  engaged  in  the  war  as  a  confederate,  that  she 
was  now  proceeding  in  it  as  a  principal ;  that  the  objects 
of  the  Grand  Alliance  had  long  since  been  attained,  and  that 
ruin  and  bankruptcy  were  now  staring  her — the  prey  of  a 
wicked  faction — in  the  face.  The  pamphlet  was,  as  every 
one  knew,  the  work  of  St.  John.  It  was  a  sufficient  indi- 
cation of  the  policy  he  meant  to  pursue  as  a  Minister ;  it  was  an 
indication,  indeed,  of  the  policy  Harley  intended  to  pursue. 
But  Harley  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  trust  to  his  im- 
petuous colleague  either  the  development  of  his  schemes  or  the 
mterpretation  of  his  policy.  He  proceeded  therefore  to  put 
the  press  under  his  own  control.  He  had  an  interview  with 
De  Foe,  whose  *  Review '  was  at  that  time  the  most  influential 
paper  in  the  kingdom,  and  De  Foe  was  instructed  to  dilate  on 
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the  First  Minister's  well-known  inclination  towards  the  Whigs. 
He  sought  the  assistance  of  Charles  Davenant,  whose  name  is 
scarcely  remembered  now,  but  who  was  in  1710  one  of  the  ablest 
writers  on  politics  and  finance  that  British  journalism  could  boast. 
He  won  over  Prior,  Rowe,  and  Pamell.     He  made  overtures  to 
Steele;  and   though  Steele   preferred  to  remain  in   the  Whig 
ranks,  a  more  illustrious  apostate  was  preparing  to  quit  them. 
Swift  had  recently  arrived  in  London.  He  hsul  been  received  with 
coldness  by  Godolphin.     He  had  been  treated  with  duplicity,  he 
said,  by  Somers.      He  had  been  grossly  insulted  by  Wharton. 
He  had  done  great  services  for  the  Whigs.     These  services  bad 
been  ignored,  and  his  sensitive  pride  was  wounded.     He  called 
on  Harley,  and  Harley,  by  a  few  courteous  words,  succeeded  in 
securing  the  aid  of  the  greatest  master  of  political  controversy 
which  this  country  had  ever  seen.    At  the  beginning  of  November 
Swift  undertook  the  editorship  of  the  *•  Examiner,'  and  for  upwards 
of  three  years  he  fought  the  battles  of  the  Ministry  as  no  one 
had  ever  yet  fought  the  battles  of  any  Ministry  in  the  world. 
With  a  versatility  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  party  warfare, 
he  assailed  his  opponents  in  almost  every  form  which  satire  can 
assume ;  in  Essays  which  arc  still  read  as  models  of  terse  and 
luminous  disquisition  ;  in  philippics  compared  with  which  the 
masterpieces  of  Cicero  will,  in  point  of  vituperative  skill,  bear 
no  comparison ;  in  pamphlets  which  were  half  a  century  after^ 
wards  the  delight  of  Burke  and  Fox  :  in  ribald  songs,  in  street 
ballads,  in  Grub-street  epig^ms,  in  ludicrous  parodies.      He 
had  applied  his  rare  powers  of  observation  to  studying  the  pecm- 
liarities  of  every  class  in  the  great  family  of  mankind,  their 
humours,  their  prejudices,  their  passions ;  and  to  all  these  he 
knew  how  to  appeal  with  exquisite  propriety.    He  was  a  master 
of  the  rhetoric  which  casts  a  spell  over  senates  and  tribunals,* 
and  of  the  rhetoric  which  sends  mobs  yelling  to  the  tar-barrel  or 
the  clubstick.     With  every  weapon  in  the  whole  armoury  of 
scorn  he  was  equally  familiar.     In^  boisterous  scurrility  he  was 
more  than  a   match   for   Oldmixon.     In   delicate   and   subtle 
humour  he  was  more  than  a  match  for  Addison.     In  an  age 
when  the  bad  arts  of  anonymous  polemics  had  been  brought  to 
perfection,'  his  lampoons  achieved  a  scandalous  pre-eminence. 
His   sarcasm   and  invective   were   terrific.      His    irony   made 
even  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  quail ;  his  pasquinades  drove 
Eugene  in  ignominy  from  our  shores ;  his  broadsides  made  it 
perilous  for  the  Opposition  to  show  their  faces  in  the  streets. 
But  however  remarkable  were  his  abilities  as  an  unscrupulous 
assailant,  his  abilities  as  an   unscrupulous  advocate  were  not 
less  consummate.     Where  his  object  was  persuasion,  he  was  in- 
different 
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^iiisrent  to  everything  but  effect  He  hesitated  at  nothing. 
When  the  testimony  of  facts  was  against  him,  he  distorted  them 
bejond  recognition.  When  testimony  was  wanting,  he  invented 
it  When  the  statements  of  his  opponents  admitted  of  no  con- 
futation, he  assumed  the  air  of  an  honest  and  stout-hearted 
Englishman  who  refused  to  be  duped.  His  diction — plain, 
masculine,  incisive — came  home  to  every  one;  and  the  mon- 
strous eJB^ntery  of  his  assumptions  was  seldom  suspected  by 
leaders  whose  reason  was  enthralled  by  the  circumstantial 
conclusiveness  with  which  he  drew  his  deductions.  In  truth, 
of  all  writers  who  have  ever  entered  the  arena  of  party 
politics,  Swift  had,  in  a  larger  measure  than  any,  the  most  in- 
valuable of  all  qualifications — the  art  of  making  truth  assume 
the  appearance  of  elaborate  sophistry,  and  the  art  of  making 
elaborate  sophistry  assume  the  appearance  of  self-evident  truth. 
With  these  formidable  powers  he  entered  the  camp  of  Harley. 

For  a  few  weeks  all  went  well.     The  cautious  policy  of  Harley 
was  steadily  pursued.     The  supplies  were  voted   and   raised. 
The  war  was  vigorously  prosecuteid.     The  language  of  the  Tory 
pess  was  the  language  of  moderate   Whigs.      In  December 
Marlborough  arrived.     He  had  a  long  interview  with  St.  John. 
^.  John  candidly  explained  to  him  the  intentions  of  the  Ministry. 
They  would  support  him  in  the  war  so  long  as  the  Queen  con- 
tinued him  in  command.     They  had  no  ill-feeling  towards  him. 
They  should  be  sorry  to  lose  him.     He  must,  however,  consent 
to  two  things — ^he  must  insist  upon  the  removal  of  his  wife  from 
Court,  and  he  must  ^  draw  a  line  between  all  that  had  passed  and 
all  that  is  to  come :'  in  other  words,  he  must  quit  the  Whigs,  who 
were  his  enemies,  and  he  must  join  the  Tories,  who  were  his 
fiiends.     He  then  proceeded  to  give  him  a  long  lecture  on  the 
difference  between  the  two  parties.     To  all  this  Marlborough 
listened  with  patient  urbanity.     He  was,  he  said,  worn  out  with 
^tte,  fatigue,  and  misfortune  ;  he  had  done  wrong  in  joining  the 
Whigs,  he  would  return  to  his  old  friends.     He  did  nothing  of 
4be  sort,  and  he  never  meant  to  do  so.     He  struggled  hard  to 
{frevent  the  degradation  of  his  wife,  but  all  was  in  vain,  and  the 
high  offices  she  had  held  were  divided  between  the  Duchess  of 
Somerset  and  Mrs.  Masham.     The  failure  of  this  negociation 
with  Marlborough  was  a  severe  blow  to  Harley,  who  found  him- 
self more  and  more  thrown  into  the  power  of  the  extreme  Tories. 
Party  spirit  was  now  running  high  in  both  Houses.     The  con- 
duct of  the  war  in  Spain  was  the  point  at  issue.     The  Whigs 
took   their  side  by  Galway,  and  the  Tories  by  Peterborough. 
St.  John,  at  the  head  of  the  Tories,  harangued  against  Galway. 
The  war,  he  said,  had  been  grossly  neglected  in  Spain  to  givo 
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c£fect  to  the  triamphs  of  Marlborough  in  Flanders.  At  last  a 
vote  of  censure  was  passed  on  Galwaj,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
Peterborough.  The  Tories  were  mad  with  joy  and  the  Whigs 
with  chagrin.  Meanwhile  a  schism  was  forming  in  the  Torj 
ranks.  The  extreme  members  of  that  faction,  and  the  extreme 
members  formed  the  majority,  began  to  clamour  against  Hariey. 
They  would  have  no  half  measures.  They  would  have  no 
dallying  with  the  Whigs.  Why  was  the  ^  Examiner '  speaking 
civilly  about  Marlborough  ?  How  long  were  they  going  to  be 
a  farm  to  the  Bank  ?  When  were  they  going  to  have  a  peace  ^ 
Why  were  not  the  Whig  dogs  impeached  ?  At  the  head  of  these 
malcontents  was  Rochester.  Every  day  their  complaints  became 
more  emphatic  and  more  insolent.  The  October  Club  was 
formed.  Nightly  meetings  were  held.  The  crisis  was  alarming, 
and  Hariey  fell  ill.  Suddenly  an  event  occurred  which  com- 
pletely changed  the  face  of  affairs.  In  the  course  of  his  licen- 
tious pleasures  St.  John  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  dis- 
solute French  adventurer.  His  name  was  Antoine  de  Guiscard. 
Originally  an  abbot,  he  had  become  successively  a  political 
demagogue,  a  soldier,  and  a  parasite.  His  life  had  been  stained 
by  almost  every  vice  to  which  human  depravity  can  stoop.  His 
abbey  resembled,  it  was  said,  the  groves  of  Paphos.  Even 
the  vestals  of  his  religion  had  not  been  safe  from  his  sacri- 
legious libertinism.  One  of  his  mistresses  he  had  poisoned. 
A  steward  whom  he  had  suspected  of  peculation  he  had  put 
with  his  own  hand  to  the  rack.  In  Rouergue,  where  he  had 
excited  a  rebellion  and  left  his  colleagues  to  be  broken  on  the 
wheel,  he  had  been  hung  in  efiigy  by  the  magistrates.  Entering 
subsequently  into  the  service  of  the  English,  he  had  proposed 
several  wild  schemes  for  the  invasion  of  his  own  country 
which  had  not  been  regarded  with  much  favour,  and  since  the 
battle  of  Almanza  he  had  resided  on  a  pension  in  London. 
There  St.  John,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  War,  fell  in  with 
him.  Their  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into  intimacy.  They 
gambled  and  drank  together.  They  paid  court  to  the  same 
mistress  and  lived  for  some  time  in  sordid  community  of 
pleasures.  The  woman  gave  birth  to  a  child.  A  dispute 
about  its  paternity  arose,  and  the  two  friends  parted  in  anger. 
At  the  beginning  of  1711  Guiscard  attempted  to  open  a 
secret  correspondence  with  France.  His  letters  were  inter- 
cepted. He  was  arrested  on  a  warrant  signed  by  St  John, 
and  carried  by  the  Queen's  messengers  to  the  Cockpit.  The 
scene  which  ensued  is  well  known.  In  the  course  of  his  ex- 
amination he  rushed  forward,  and  with  a  penknife  which  he 
had   managed  to  secrete  stabbed    Hariey  in  the  breast.     For 
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about  six  weeks  the  First  Minister  was  the  most  popular  man  in 
England.     His    house  was   besieged   by   crowds    of    anxious 
enquirers.     He  had  fallen  a  victim,  it  was  said,  to  his  patriot- 
ism.   Guiscard  had  no  doubt  selected  him  because  of  his  hos- 
tility to  France  and  to  Popery.      Guiscard  had  meant — ^such 
was  the   audacious   assertion  of  Swift — to  make   his   way   to 
Windsor  and  to  assassinate  the  Queen,  but,  failing  that,  had 
aimed  his  blow  at  the  most  faithful  of  her  servants.     The  truth 
really  was   that   Guiscard's   dastardly  act  had   been  prompted 
merely   by  personal    resentment,  as   Harley  had    struck   off  a 
hundred  pounds  from  his  pension,  and  had  at  the  same  time 
declined  to  put  it   on   the   permanent   list.     Indeed   there   is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  wretch  had  originally  intended  to 
attack  St.  John,  with  whom  he  twice  attempted  in  the  course 
of  his  examination  to  have  a  private  interview.     But  Harley 
had  been  stabbed — and  Harley  was  the  martyr.     At  the  end  of 
May  he  was  Earl  of  Oxford.     A  few  days  afterwards  he  was 
presented  with  the  White  Staff.     His  position  was  now  to  all 
appearance  impregnable.     His  credit  was  high.     The  Queen 
and  the  two  favourites  who  ruled  the  Queen  were  his  friends. 
The  death  of  Rochester  had  relieved  him  of  his  most  trouble- 
some colleague.     Even  the  October  Club  had  relented.     From 
this  moment,  however,  his  power  began  gradually  to  decline. 
'  It  soon    appeared,'   says  Burnet,    '  that  his    strength   lay   in 
managing  parties,  and  in  engaging  weak  people  by  rewards  and 
promises  to  depend  upon  him,  and  that  he  neither  thoroughly 
understood  the   business  of  the  Treasury  nor  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs.' 

The  star  of  St.  John  now  rose  rapidly  into  the  ascendant. 
The  struggle    between  the  two  Ministers  had  indeed  already 
hegon.     While  Harley  was  confined  to   his   chamber   by  the 
Imife  of  Guiscard,  the  subordinate  had  passed  into  the  rival. 
The  truth  is,  recent  events   had  convinced  St.  John  of  three 
things — the  real  strength  of  the  Tory  party  if  judiciously  con- 
solidated ;  the  impossibility  of  a  coalition  with  the  Whigs ;  the 
niinous  folly  of  trimming  and  equivocating.     But  he  saw  also 
that  the  Ministry  could  not  stand  without  a  peace,  and  without 
securing  the  unprovided  debts,  and  that  these  measures  could  be 
carried  only  by  Oxford,  who  had  the  ear  of  the  Queen  and  the 
supreme  direction   of   affairs.      To  break  with  the  Treasurer 
before  he  could  step  into  his  place  would  be  destruction.     He 
would  therefore  co-operate  with  him  so  far  as   the  common 
interests  of  their  party  went,  but  he  would  have  no  share  in  his 
dealings  with  the  Whigs.     He  would  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  extreme  Tories,  arm  and  inflame  them  against  the  Whigs, 
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and  force  on  through  every  obstacle  the  peace  with  Frai 
He  now  plunged  headlong  into  those  dark  and  tortuous  intrig 
which  finally  drove  him  in  shame  from  his  country,  and  h 
made  his  name  ever  since  synonymous  with  all  that  is  n 
odious  in  a  reckless  and  unprincipled  public  servant,  and 
that  is  most  contemptible  in  a  treacherous  and  seljf*seek 
diplomatist. 

In  the  preceding  January  secret  communications  had  b 
opened  with  France.  In  the  middle  of  August  it  was  suspec 
that  a  peace  was  in  contemplation.  In  [the  middle  of  Octo 
it  became  known  that  preliminary  articles  had  been  sign 
In  a  moment  the  whole  kingdom  was  in  a  blaze.  The  Ai 
were  beside  themselves  with  anger  and  chagrin.  Marlboroi 
remonstrated  with  the  Queen.  Buys  had  already  been  sent  c 
from  Holland  to  protest.  De  Gallas,  the  Austrian  Ambassai 
behaved  with  such  insolence  that  he  was  forbidden  the  Co 
The  fury  of  the  Whigs  knew  no  bounds,  and  they  prepared  fi 
desperate  effort  to  defeat  the  Government.  Deputations  n 
formed,  protests  signed,  meetings  summoned.  The  public  mi 
which  had  for  many  months  been  kept  in  a  state  of  the  most 
quisite  irritability  by  party  pamphleteers,  was  now  goaded  aim 
to  the  verge  of  madness.  Every  press  was  hard  at  work, 
the  side  of  the  Whigs  were  enlisted  the  boisterous  scurrility 
Steele ;  the  mature  polemical  skill  of  De  Foe  and  Maynwarii 
Oldmixon,  with  his  rancorous  myrmidons ;  and  Dunton,  ^ 
half  Grub  Street  at  his  heels.  On  the  side  of  the  Tories  appea 
— with  Swift  towering  in  their  van  —  Atterbury  and  De 
Riviere  Manley,  King  and  Oldesworth,  Freind  and  Arbuthi 
On  the  17th  of  November  a  terrible  riot  was  expected,  and 
trained  bands  were  called  out 

In  the  midst  of  this  ferment,  Marlborough  arrived  from 
Hague,  and  at  once  took  counsel  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Opp 
tion.  It  was  resolved  to  open  overtures  with  Nottingham,  ^ 
having  been  passed  over  in  all  the  recent  nominations,  made 
secret  of  his  enmity  to  Oxford.  A  bargain  was  soon  strt 
Nottingham  consented  to  move  a  resolution  against  the  pei 
The  Whigs,  in  return,  agreed  to  support  the  Bill  against  0< 
sional  Conformity.  They  then  proceeded  to  secure  Somei 
whose  wife  was  generally  understood  to  divide  with  L 
Masham  the  affection  of  the  Queen.  The  sympathies  of  A 
were  altogether  with  the  Tories.  *  I  hope,'  she  said  to  Bon 
^  the  Bishops  will  not  be  against  the  peace.'  '  If,'  rep] 
Burnet,  with  characteristic  bluntness,  *  the  present  treaty  n 
France  is  concluded,  we  shall  all  be  ruined ;  in  three  y< 
your  Majesty  will  be  murdered  and  the  fires  will  be  rai 
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again  in  Smithfield.'  The  Houses  were  to  assemble  jn  the 
Tlh  of  December,  '  On  Friday  next,'  wrote  St.  John  to  a 
rrieotl  at  the  Hague,  '  ihe  peace  will  be  attacked  In  Parlia- 
ment. We  must  receive  their  fire,  and  rout  them  once  for  all.' 
The  anxious  day  arrived.  The  Qaeen  informed  the  Houses 
ut  ber  Speech  from  the  Throne  that  the  time  and  place  had 
beni  appointed  for  opening  the  treaty  of  a  general  peace, 
'  Rolwithstanding,'  she  added,  '  the  arts  of  those  thai  delight  in 
wu/  Having  concluded  her  address,  she  retired,  laid  aside 
de  royaj  robes,  and  returned  to  the  House  incognita.  Then 
noainghain  rose,  with  more  than  usual  emotion  on  bis  harsh 
aod  gloomy  features.  He  inveighed  against  the  articles  signed 
b^Mesnager,  declared  that  hostilities  ought  to  be  carried  on 
Wfeb  the  utmost  vigour  till  the  objects  of  the  Grand  Alliance 
hd  been  fully  attained,  and  concluded  a  long  and  intemperate 
bnngae  by  moving  that  no  peace  could  be  safe  or  honourable 
toGreat  Britain  or  Europe  if  Spain  or  the  West  Indies  were 
aUotteil  to  any  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  He  was  sup- 
)mted  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  Whig  party,  by  Wharton 
aad  SuDileHand,  by  Cowper  and  Burnet.  In  the  division  which 
dUoed  the  Whigs  obtained  a  complete  victory.  It  was  evident, 
too,  that  the  feelings  of  the  Queen  were  changing.  Oxford  and 
Sl  John,  whose  secret  negociations  with  France  had  now  fatally 
committed  them,  were  in  terrible  perplexity.  The  crisis  was, 
iodeed,  appalling.  Swift  gave  up  all  for  tost.  '  1,'  he  said  to 
Oiford,  half  seriously,  '  shall  have  the  advantage  of  you,  for 
Jon  will  lose  your  head,  I  shall  only  be  banged  and  carry  my 
body  entire  tu  the  grave.'  For  some  days  it  was  seriously 
believed  that  the  Ministry  would  be  turned  out ;  that  the  Queen 
hul  settled  that  Somers  was  to  have  the  White  Staff;  that  the 
Pirliament  would  be  dissolved,  and  that  the  Whigs  would  carry 
tbfi  elections. 

The  storm  blew  over.  But  it  became  every  week  more  evident 
tbst  the  languid  and  indecisive  policy  of  Oxford,  to  which  the 
lato  defeat  was  almost  universally  attributed,  was  not  the  policy 
which  the  exigencies  of  the  time  required.  The  Whigs  must  be 
cnubed.  Their  coadjutors,  the  Allies,  must  be  silenced.  The 
penoe  with  France  must  at  all  cost  be  consummated.  A  Tory 
oetpotism  must  be  established.  Such  had  long  been  the  course 
prescribed  by  St.  John.  Recent  events  had  proved  his  wisdom, 
Uul  he  now  virtually  directed  affairs.  He  rushed  at  once  into 
every  extreme,  and  into  every  extreme  he  hurried  the  Treasurer 
and  the  Cabinet.  A  series  of  measures  which  were  without  pre- 
cedent in  parliamentary  history  now  followed  in  rapid  succession. 
The  Tory  minority  in  the  Upper  House  was  corrected  by   the 
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sbnultaneoiis  creation  of  twelve  peers,  and,  added  St  John  I 
insolent  triumph,  *  if  those  twelve  had  not  been  enough,  we  wonl 
hare  giren  them  another  doien.'  Then  came  the  astounding  La 
telligence  that  Marlborough  had  been  remored  firom  all  hi 
emplojments.  On  the  18th  of  January  Walpole  was  in  th 
Tower.  On  the  19th,  Somerset  had  been  dismissed.  By  th 
middle  of  February  the  Barrier  Treaty  had  been  condemned,  an 
Townshendy  who  had  n^ociated  it,  voted  an  enemy  to  his  countr] 
Meanwhile  all  exposition  was  quelled  with  summary  riolena 
The  Tory  press,  with  Swift  at  iu  head,  was  encouraged  to  j^ro 
oecd  to  every  length  of  libellous  vituperation  against  the  victim 
of  ministerial  vengeance ;  but  whenever  a  Whig  journalist  pre 
somed  to  retaliate,  he  was  at  once  confronted  with  a  warrant  ban 
the  Secretary.  At  the  end  of  the  session  the  Stamp  Act  wa 
passed.  In  the  Lower  House  the  same  system  of  tyranny  an 
intimidation  was  practised.  Suppmted  by  a  vast  majority,  an 
without  a  rival  in  eloquence  and  energy,  St.  John  carried  every 
thing  before  him.  *  You  know.'  he  wrote  some  years  afterwards  t 
Wyndham,  ^the  nature  of  that  assembly  :  they  grow  like  hound 
fond  of  the  man  who  shows  them  game,  and  by  whose  halloo  the 
are  wont  to  be  encooragedr^  and  he  gave  them  that  halloo  as  mm 
but  Jack  Hcnre  had  given  it  them  before.  Indeed,  the  andacit 
and  insoloioe  which  characteriaed  his  ooodnrt  at  this  period  wer 
long  a  traditioo  in  parliamentary  memory.  The  *  Journals '  c 
the  Commons  still  testil^  how  in  the  course  of  one  of  th 
debates  he  threatened  a  rmlcitiant  Whig  with  the  Tower. 

The  Whigs  had,  now  in  Qxibrd*s  phrase,  been  managed.  Th 
Allies  remalnedL  and  the  Allies  were  busier  than  ever  againi 
the  peace.  Swift*s  pamphlets  had  alreadv  done  them  considei 
able  damage  in  pc^nlar  estimation.  Sc  John  resolved  to  det 
them  snch  a  blow  as  wvnild  edectnally  paralyse  their  efiorti 
That  Mow  was  dealt  by  the  Reprrsentatioo.  ai»d  that  blow  the 
never  lecoverrd.  But  whaterrr  wese  the  difficnkies  with  whicl 
he  had  to  ocmteod  in  die  Hocue  and  in  tSe  Cabinet,  die  diflE 
€«hics  with  which  he  had  tiv>  CMiiend  in  the  cknet  were  formid 
able  indeed.  He  had  tw^  unia^  e^tvrr  thnwi  in  the  wIkJ 
ol  that  vast  and  pffplex<\)  Ub^rinth  wT  uMeteiSSs  which  wer 
inv\>iT>pd  in  the  Titmty  *>|  l^twvil.  He  had  Tii%  $ni|T'<^ — •nd  t 
grapple  vinwdly  aKw — «i:h  the  mACt  wviEpift^Md  diplo 
BMtisss  in  KaT\>i^  ^  ith  an  e\acti«fefr  **d  imprti.'ws  eiMfliy,  am 
with  a  l^KHfts  AMI  malinwoit  l>||^>ii»«L  H»  cvdknsgnes  h 
FnuKir  mk!  H^NlUvid  wvtr\^><^ce^i  and  niiiarxy.  has  onilmgnes  a 
home  wy«^  timid  aa^)  h^^^-^k  .\t  e*wi  *ief  ie  was  tiaveiaed 
and  at  e^fw  litep  ik«  aw)  ««e\|yvied  %w.f!mAMB  awwe,  Th 
<iuid«mne  nw^viatMM  «4k4  hal  V^i  «m«m  <«  GaMer  an 
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-Mesnager  been  opened  with  France,  were  every  day  sinking  the 
Ministry  deeper  and  deeper  in  ignominy  and  embarrassment. 
They  had  already  violated  the  most  sacred  ties  which  can  bind 
one  nation  to  another.  They  had  already  for  the  most  ignoble 
of  all  objects  stoojied  to  the  most  ignoble  of  all  expedients. 
St,  John  now  resolved  to  abandon  the  Allies  to  the  vengeance  of 
Louis.  We  cannot  linger  over  those  shameful  transactions 
which  preceded  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  They  may  be  read  at 
Isfigtb  in  his  'Political  Correspondence' — an  everlasting  monu- 
ment of  his  genius  and  of  his  infamy. 

In  the  midst  of  these  labours  Parliament  was  prorogued. 
St.  John  was  ansious  for  a  seat  in  the  Upper  House.  The 
Earldom  of  Bolingbroke,  which  had  for  some  time  been  in  the 
possession  of  his  family,  had  recently  become  extinct,  and  he 
Mpired  to  revive  it.  In  the  interests  of  his  party  he  had  already 
waived  his  claim  to  a  peerage.  His  services  had  been  greater 
than  those  of  any  other  Minister  in  the  Cabinet.  He  had  borne 
the  whole  burden  of  the  last  session.  He  had  all  but  conducted 
to  s  prosperous  issue  the  ncgociations  with  France.  An  earldom, 
bowei-er,  the  Queen  would  not  hear  of.  She  had  promised,  she 
said  a  viscounty,  and  a  viscounty  was  all  she  would  concede.  In 
the  middle  of  July,  therefore,  he  accepted,  with  feelings  of  rage 
»nd  mortification  which  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal,  the  title 
of  Viscount  Bolingbroke  and  Baron  St.  John  of  Ledyard  Tregoze. 
To  employ  his  own  phrase,  he  was  dragged  into  the  Upper 
House  in  a  manner  which  made  his  promotion  a  punishment, 
■ot  a  reward.  This  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Queen  he 
Uways  attributed  to  Oxford,  whom  he  had  long  regarded  with 
}e>lcHuy,  and  whom  he  now  began  to  regard  with  hatred.  The 
tnofa  seems  to  be  that  Anne  had  conceived  an  aversion  to  him 
W  account  of  the  profligacy  of  his  private  life,  a  profligacy 
Vhtch  bis  ofGcial  duties  had  by  no  means  suspended,  and  which 
kill  indeed  given  great  scandal  to  the  more  decorous  of  his 
tullengaes. 

Meanwhile  several  minor  details  had  to  be  settled  in  the  treaty 
with  France.  Bolingbroke  was  irritable  and  moody.  To  soothe 
hit  wounded  pride  and  to  put  him  in  a  good  humour,  it  was 
resolved  to  send  him  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Paris.  The 
incidents  of  that  visit  were  long  remembered  by  him.  He  had 
no  sooner  left  Calais  than  it  became  known,  in  spite  of  his  pre- 
cautions, that  he  had  arrived  on  French  soil.  The  intelligence 
spread  like  wild-fire.  Crowds  poured  forth  to  meet  him. 
Joyful  acclamations  rent  the  air.  He  was  the  friend  of  a 
war-worn  nation.  He  was  their  saviour ;  he  was  the  Herald  of 
Peace.      He  could  scarcely  make  his  way  through  crowds  so 
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ecttatic  with  enthiuiasm  that  tliey  covered  his  very  horses 
kisses.  In  the  capital  his  visit  was  one  continued  ovntion. 
When  he  appeared  in  the  streets  he  was  overwhelmed  i 
tumultuous  expressions  of  popular  gratitude.  When  he  presented 
himself  at  Court  the  noblesse  vied  with  one  another  in  pressing 
on  him  their  splendid  hospitality.  When  he  entered  the-  - 
theatre  the  whole  audience  rose  up  to  receive  him.  He  had 
a  satisfactory  conference  with  Louis  at  Fontainebleau.  In  a  few 
days  everything  had  been  arranged  with  De  Torcy.  The  rest  of 
his  time  he  devoted  to  social  enjoyment.  It  has  hecn  asserted 
that  he  had,  during  the  course  of  this  visit,  two  interviews  with 
the  Pretender,  Such  a  thing  is,  however,  in  spite  of  the  assurance 
of  AKZurini,  very  improbable.  His  intrigues,  at  this  tii 
least,  were,  we  suspect,  of  another  kind.  His  gallantries  betrayed 
him  indeed  into  a  serious  official  indiscretion.  In  truth  Ue 
Torcy  was  not  a  man  to  observe  such  a  weakness  without  turnirip 
it  to  account.  He  threw  the  susceptible  diplomatist  in  the  way  o' 
an  accomplished  but  profligate  adventuress,  who  robbed  him  o 
some  important  documents,  which  were  at  once  communicated 
to  ihe  Minister.  The  eflects  of  liollngbroke's  folly  soon  became 
apparent.  He  arrived  in  England  with  a  damaged  reputation. 
It  was  whispered  by  some  that  he  had  established  a  private 
understanding  with  the  French  Court ;  by  others,  tliat  he  hod 
turned  traitor  and  divulged  the  secrets  of  the  English  Cabinet ; 
while  others,  again,  asserted  that  he  had  come  to  terms  with  the 
Pretender.  These  reports,  equally  improbable  and  equallj 
unfounded,  were,  however,  eagerly  caught  at  by  Oxford,  whose 
jealousy  bad  been  roused  by  his  rival's  reception  in  Paris.  On 
this  occasion  he  scarcely  acted  with  his  usual  prudence.  He 
removed  the  Foreign  Correspondence  out  of  Bollngbnike's  hands 
and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Dartmouth.  The  consetjuences 
were  easy  to  foresee.  AfTairg  became  more  and  more  compli- 
cated. Dartmouth  was  as  helpless  a*  the  Treasurer.  France 
became  more  exacting,  Holland  more  insolent.  The  Whig* 
were  in  league  with  the  discontented  Powers,  and  the  peare 
threatened  to  come  to  a  standstill.  At  last  the  rivals  began  to 
realize  their  folly.  BoUngbroke  swallowed  his  chagrin,  burrieil 
tip  from  Bucklersbury  and  resumed  his  duties  at  Whitehall. 
On- the  31st  of  March,  1713,  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was  signed. 

The  verdict  which  history  has  passed  on  the  masterpiece  of 
Bolingbroke's  statesmanship  is  well  known.  It  is  a  verdict 
which  no  judicious  biographer  would,  we  think,  attempt  to 
question,  which  no  sophistry  can  reverse,  and  which  no  future 
grubbing  among  stale  papers  and  family  documents  is  ever 
likely  to  modify  materially.     That  peace  was  expedient  and 
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eren  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  England  ;  that  the  Allie 
had  everjthing  to  gain  hy  the  protraction  uf  the  war,  were  throw- 
ing the  whole  burden  of  it  on  England,  who  had  nothing'  to  gain  ; 
that  the  actual  union  of  Austria  and  Spain  under  the  same 
■ceplre  would  have  been  more  prpjudiuial  than  the  chance  of 
•neb  a  union  between  France  and  Spain  ;  and  that  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  attaining  peace  were  almost  insuperable, 
lunT,  we  think,  be  fairly  conceded.  Bat  how  did  Bolingbroke 
solve  the  problem  ?  Even  thus  :  he  knew  that  we  were  hound 
b^  ibe  most  solemn  obligations  not  to  enter  into  any  eeparatc 
treaty  with  France.  He  lied,  equivocated,"  and  entered  into 
a  separate  treaty.  He  knew  that  w«  were  bound  to  defend  the 
inieiests  of  our  allies.  He  leagued  with  the  common  enemy  to 
defeat  them.  He  knew  that  we  were  bound  by  every  considera- 
ticiD  of  good  faith  and  humanity  to  protect  the  Catalans,  whose 
uberties  we  bad  promised  to  secure,  and  wbu  in  return  tor  that 
promise  had  rendered  us  eminent  services.  In  defiance  of  all 
lii«  engagements  he  abandoned  them  to  the  vengeance  of  Philip  ; 
And  in  defiance  of  ordinary  humanity  he  despatched  a  squadron 
to  assist  Philip  in  butchering  them.  He  knew  that  the  renun- 
ciations which  he  palmed  off  on  the  English  people  as  valid  were 
Worth  no  more  than  the  paper  on  which  they  were  inscribed. 
X"lw  honour  of  England  was,  as  he  was  well  aware,  pledged  to 
^ttride  for  the  Dutch  a  substantial  barrier  against  France, 
The  harrier  provided  for  them  by  the  treaty  was  a  mere 
*n«kery.  By  ceding  Lille  he  ceded  to  Louis  the  key  of 
I'istiders,  He  compelled  Holland  to  restore  Aire,  Bethunc  and 
St.  Venant.  He  allowed  France  to  retain  Qaesnoy,  and  be  was, 
■»  hi*  correspondence  with  De  Torcy  proves,  only  deterred  from 
•■cniicing  Toumay  by  his  fear  of  public  opinion.  Austria 
wred  even  worse.  For  the  loss  of  Spuin,  the  Indies  and  Sicily, 
•oe  was  condemned  to  satisfy  herself  with  the  kingdom  of 
"aples,  the  Duchy  of  Milan  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands ;  her 
**t>are  of  the  Netherlands  being  indeed  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
•toiler  it  little  more  than  nominal.  With  regard  to  the  con- 
^^Uoas  exacted  on  behalf  of  England,  we  are  not  inclined  to 
^«e  so  unfavourable  a  view  as  most  historians  do  take.  It 
^  true  that  France  had  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb.  It  is 
''"e  that  the  concessions  which  she  made  in  1713  were  by  no 
l^wns  the  concessions  she  had  offered  to  make  either  in  1706  or 
y  iTOg.      But  it  is  no  less  true  that,  in  spite  o" 
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which  was  the  main  object  of  the  struggle,  were  all  but  hope- 
less. The  possession  of  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  Hudson's  Bay. 
Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  the  French  portion  of  St. 
Christopher — the  Assiento  Treaty,  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk, 
and  Louis's  recognition  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  were  assuredly 
no  contemptible  trophies. 

The  triumph  of  Bolingbroke  was,  however,  very  short-lived  ; 
and  when,  on  the  16th  of  July,  Parliament  was  prorogued,  it 
was  evident  that  the  current  was  running  strongly  against  the 
Ministry.  The  Bill  to  make  good  the  Commercial  Treatj 
had  been  defeated  ;  and  the  Commercial  Treaty  was  the  point 
on  which  Bolingbroke  had  especially  relied.  The  Cabinet 
had  been  charged  with  attempting  to  ruin  the  mercantile 
interests  of  England  in  favour  of  the  mercantile  interests  oi 
France,  and  had  lost  ground  in  consequence.  The  Malt  Tai 
had  thrown  the  Scotch  members  into  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition, 
A  scandalous  attempt  had  been  made  to  dissolve  the  Union. 
Argyle  was  at  open  war  with  Oxford.  Another  schism  had 
broken  out  among  the  Tories  themselves.  The  Cabinet  wai 
divided.  There  was  no  money  in  the  Treasury.  Oxford  and 
Bolingbroke  were  scarcely  on  speaking  terms,  and  everything 
was  going  wrong.  All  through  the  autumn  this  state  of  things 
continued.  It  was  plain  that  the  health  of  the  Queen  wai 
breaking.  It  was  plain  that  if  at  this  conjuncture  the  throne 
became  vacant,  one  of  two  things  must  happen :  either  the  Act 
of  Settlement  would  be  carried  out  by  the  Whigs,  and  the  Toriei 
be  trampled  under  the  feet  of  their  victorious  foes,  or  the  Act  oj 
Settlement  would  be  set  aside  by  the  Tories  and  a  civil  wai 
convulse  the  country.  The  proper  course  for  the  Ministry  tc 
take  was  obvious.  If  they  were  strong  enough  to  set  aside  th< 
Act  of  Settlement — and,  provided  the  Pretender  would  hav< 
made  the  necessary  concessions,  or  even  have  affected  to  make 
them,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  Ministry  would  not  have 
been  strong  enough — they  should  have  cordially  co-operated  : 
should  have  rallied  their  partisans ;  should  have  gained  the 
confidence  of  their  party ;  should  have  made  with  firmness  and 
prudence  the  requisite  arrangements.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Pretender  persisted  in  his  bigotry,  and  thus  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  set  aside  the  Act  without  ruin  to  our  liberties,  thej 
should  have  at  once  declared  war  against  him;  should  have 
cleared  their  policy  of  all  ambiguities ;  should  have  vied  witl 
the  Whigs  in  ostentatious  zeal  for  the  Protestant  Succession, 
and  have  cultivated  in  every  way  the  goodwill  of  the  Elector. 
But  the  more  pressing  became  the  emergency,  the  more  dilator) 
and   irresolute   became   the    Treasurer.      He   was   apparently 
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anxious  about  nothing  but  the  establishment  of  Ms  family.  He 
could  rareljr  be  induced  to  open  his  lips  about  affairs  ;  and 
ivhen  he  did  so  it  was  impossible  to  understand  what  he  meant. 
He  was  frequently  Intoxicated.  He  was  always  out  of  the  way— 
sometitnes  on  the  plea  of  ilUhealtli,  sometimes  on  the  plea  of 
domestic  concerns,  and  sometimes  on  no  plea  at  all.  Bollng- 
broke  was  furious.  He  attributed  to  him  the  recent  ministerial 
defeat,  and  all  the  perplexities  which  bad  arisen  since.  He  saw 
that  everything  was  going  to  pieces,  He  saw  that  the  Ministry 
were  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  He  saw  that  an  awful  crisis  was  at 
h&nd ;  but  he  could  not  induce  his  infatuated  colleague  to  take 
<nie  step,  and  without  him  he  could  take  no  decided  step 
Iiiiuelf.  He  could  only  ingratiate  himself  with  Lady  Masham 
■nd  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  and  that  he  did. 

Hie  new  year  found  things  worse  than  ever.  The  Queen  was 
sppirently  on  the  point  of  death,  and  the  question  of  the  suc- 
cewon  was  now  agitating  every  mind  even  to  madness.  The 
Whigi  were  in  paroxysms  of  delight,  and  the  Tories  In  a  panic 
■of  perplexity.  In  February,  however,  she  recovered,  and  on  the 
16th  opened  Parliament  with  an  address  which  bore  unmis- 
t^able  traces  of  Bolingbroke's  hand.  The  Tories  were  at  this 
iLoiDent  decidedly  in  the  majority  both  within  the  Houses  and 
*ilhoDt;  indeed  Bolingbroke  assured  D'iberville  that  seven- 
^igbtlu  of  the  people  in  Great  Britain  might  be  reckoned 
*•  belonging  to  that  faction,  and  the  Tories  were,  on  the  whole, 
•'erse  to  Hanover.  But  there  was  no  harmony  among  them, 
^ooie  were  willing  to  accept  the  Pretender  without  exacting 
*oj  securities  from  him.  Others,  again.  Insisted  on  such  se- 
^filies  as  the  condition  of  their  co-operation.  In  some  of 
"tern  an  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution 
**^gled  with  an  attachment  to  High  Church  doctrines,  and 
**th  an  antipathy  to  Dissenting  doctrines.  Many  of  them 
"^longed  to  that  large,  selfish  and  fluctuating  class  who,  with  an 
*Je  merely  to  their  own  interests,  are  always  ready  to  declare 
■■ith  the  majority  on  any  question.  The  Whigs,  on  the  other 
*'*'id,  though  numerically  inferior,  were  weakened  by  no  such 
^'•visions.  Their  policy  was  simple,  their  opinions  never 
havered,  their  feelings  were  unanimous.  Their  leaders  were  of 
^'  pablic  men  of  that  age  the  most  inSuential,  the  most  united, 
*"'!  the  most  capable.  It  may  assist  our  knowledge  of  the  cha- 
^^ler  of  this  conjuncture,  and  of  the  political  profligacy  of  those 
*t  the  head  of  affairs,  to  observe  that  Oxford,  Buckinghamshire, 
^*'d8,  Shrewsbury  and  Bollngbroke  were  publicly  proclaiming 
'''eir  devotion  to  the  Elector,  and  at  the  same  time  secretly 
'"•wing  the  Pretender  of  their  allegiance.  Nor  can  Anne  her- 
self 
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self  be  altogether  acquitted  of  similfir  duplicity.  She  never,  it 
i>  true,  gave  her  brother  any  encouragement  in  writing ;  but  her 
aversion  to  the  Elector  was  well  known,  and  she  led  both  Buck- 
inghamshire and  Oxford  to  infer  that,  provided  James  would 
consent  tu  change  his  religion,  she  should  not  scruple  to  follow 
'  the  bent  of  her  own  inclinntinns.'  The  Houses  soon  showed 
that  thej  were  in  no  mood  for  trifling,  and  Bolingbroke  saw 
that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  take,  at  any  hazard,  decisive 
measures.  He  determine<l  to  hesitate  no  longer,  but  to  seize  the 
reins  of  government  by  assuming,  in  opposition  to  Oxford,  the 
leadership  of  the  extreme  Tories,  and  by  undermining  him  not 
merely  at  Kensington,  but  at  Bar  le  Due  and  at  Herrcnhauseo. 
He  could  thus,  he  thought,  make  himself  master  of  the  position 
without  at  present  definitely  compromising  himself  either  with 
James  or  the  Elector.  He  could  heal  the  schisms  which  were 
paralysing  a  triumphant  majority,  H«  could  supplant  the 
Treasurer  without  alienating  the  Treaaarer's  adherents,  and 
remodel  the  Ministry  without  weakening  its  constituent  parts. 
He  could  thus,  at  the  head  of  a  great  Tory  Coufederation — such 
was  his  splendid  dream — dictate  the  terms  on  which  the  Elector 
should  be  received,  or  set  aside  the  Act  of  Settlement  and  escort 
the  Pretender  to  the  throne.  Nor  were  these  designs  altogether 
without  plausibility.  He  stood  well  with  the  Queen,  whose 
prejudices  bad  probably  not  been  proof  against  his  singularly 
fascinating  manners,  with  Lady  Masham  and  with  the  Duchess 
of  Somerset,  He  could  reckon  certainly  on  the  assistance  of 
Ormond,  Buckinghamshire,  Strafford,  Atterbury,  who  had  re- 
cently been  raised  to  the  see  of  Rochester,  Harcourt,  Bromley, 
Trevor,  Wyndham,  and  the  Earl  of  Mar.  He  had  hopes  of 
Anglesea,  and  Abingdon  ;  he  had  hopes  of  Shrewsbury,  and  he 
proceeded  at  once  to  make  overtures  to  others.  He  continued 
to  assure  the  Elector  of  his  fidelity,  and  he  kept  up  simul- 
taneously a  regular  correspondence  with  the  Jacobite  agents 
D'lberville  tind  Gaultier.  VVben,  in  the  House,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  proclaim  hostile  measures  against  James,  he  at 
once  privately  wrote  to  suggest  the  means  of  evading  them, 
or  to  insist  that  they  were  not  to  be  received  as  indications 
of  his  own  feelings.  Meanwhile  he  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  ruin  Oxford.  In  the  motion  for  the  further  security 
of  the  Protestant  Succession  he  affected  to  misunderstand  his 
meaning.  When  the  (jueen  was  insulted  by  the  demand 
made  by  Schultz,  he  informed  her  that  the  demand  had  been 
suggested  by  the  Treasurer.  When  Oxford  had  nominated 
Paget  as  envoy  to  Hanover,  Bolingbroke  sent  Clarendon. 
May  he  drew  up  that  Bill  which  is  one  of  the  most  infamous 
that 
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poliuled     our     Legislature  —  the    Schism    Bill, 
'ilh  the    double    object  of   conciliating    the    extreme    Tories, 
-^snd  of  reducing  his  rival  to  a  dilemma — the  dilemma  of  break- 
ing with  the  Moderate  Party  and  the  Dissenters  by  support- 
ing it,  or  of  breaking  with  the  extreme  Tories    by  opposing 
.^t.     Oxford  saw  through  the  stratagem.     Angry  recriminations 
followed.     Violent  scenes  occurred  every  day  in  the  House,  and 
jmn  the  Cabinet.     Bolinghroke  taunted  Oxford  with  incapacity 
^and  faithlessness,  and  Oxford  retorted  by  declaring  that  he  had 
:aD  his  hands  proofs  of  Bolingbroke's  treachery  to  Herrenhausen, 
^Swift,  who  had  on  other  occasions  interposed  as  mediator  between 
3us  two  friends,  saw  with   concern   the  progress  of  these  fatal 
-Ascensions.     He  hurried  up  to  London,  and  had  several  inter- 
■^iews  with  the  rivals.    He  implored  them,  in  their  own  interests, 
jn  the  interests  of  their  party  and  in  the  interests  of  the  whole 
Tory   cause,    to    lay  aside    these    internecine    hostilities.       He 
~3X)inted   out    that    everything    depended    on    their    mutual    co- 
■«peratioQ ;  that  their  partisans,  every  day  becoming  more  scat- 
tered and  perplexed,  must  be  united  ;  that  they  could  only  be 
united  in  the  union  of  their  leaders  ;  that  too  much  precious  time 
liad  already  been  wasted  ;  that  if  the  death  of  the  Queen,  which 
might  be  expected  at  any  hour,  surprised  them,  they  would  be 
buried   under  the  ruins  of  their  party.     All,  however,  was  in 
vain,  and  a  final  interview  at  Lady  Masham's  convinced  him 
that  reconciliation  was  out  of  the  question.     As  a  parting  word, 
be  -advised    Oxford  to  resign,   and  then,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
hurried  off  to  bury  himself  at  Letcombe,     Oxford  and  Boling^ 
broke  now  lost  all  control  over  themselves.     Their  unseemly 
altercations  grew  every  day  more  violent,  and  became  not  only 
the  jest   and  scandal    of   coHee-housc    politicians    and    ribald 
wits,  hut    outraged  in  a  manner    gross  bevond  precedent    the 
decorum  of  the  Presence  Chamber.     Meanwhile  everything  was 
hurrying  from  anarchy  into  dissolution.     'Our  situation,'  wrote 
ift  to  Peterborough,  'is  so  bad  that  our  enemies  could  not 
without  abundance  of  invention  and  ability  have  placed  us  so  itl 
we  had   left  it  entirely  to  their  management.'     At   last  these 
jntable  scenes  drew  to  a  close.     On  the  27th  of  July  Oxford 
removed,  but  the  Queen  was  in  a  dying  state. 
Bolinghroke  was  now  virtually  at  the   head  of  affairs.     He 
proceeded  at  once  with  characteristic  energy  to  grapple  with 
the  diiSculties  of  his  position.     His  immediate  object  was,  we 
m&ke  no  doubt,  to  amuse  the  Whigs  and  the  Hanoverians  while 
rallied  the  Tories  and  the  Jacobites.     With  this  view  he 
irtained  at  dinner  on  the  night  succeeding  Oxford's  dismissal 
iparty  of  the  leading  Whigs,  solemnly  assuring  them  of  his 
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intention  to  promote  the  Protestant  Succession  in  the  House  of 
Hanover.  He  instructed  his  friend  Drummond  also  to  send 
Albemarle  with  assurances  of  a  similar  effect  to  the  Elector 
himself.  On  the  same  day  he  had  by  appointment  an  in- 
terview with  Gaultier,  informing  him  that  his  sentiments 
towards  James  had  undergone  no  change,  but  observing  at  the 
same  time  that  James  should  immediately  take  such  steps  as 
would  recommend  him  to  the  favour  ^  of  all  good  people.'  It 
may  help  to  throw  some  light  on  his  ultimate  designs,  to  observe 
that  almost  every  member  of  his  projected  Ministry  was  to  be 
chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  most  advanced  Jacobites.  Bromley 
was  to  retain  the  Seals  as  Secretary  of  State ;  Harcourt  was  to 
be  Chancellor;  Buckinghamshire,  President  of  the  Council; 
Ormond,  Commander-in-Chief ;  and  the  Privy  Seal  was  to  be 
transferred  to  Atterbury.  For  himself  he  merely  proposed  to 
hold  the  Seals  of  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  sole  management 
of  the  foreign  correspondence.  He  would  willingly  have  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  White  Staff,  but  he  feared  Shrewsbury,  and 
he  had  the  mortification  of  perceiving  that  even  his  own  col- 
leagues doubted  his  fitness  for  such  a  post.  *  His  character  is 
too  bad,*  wrote  Lewis  to  Swift,  *  to  carry  the  great  ensigns.' 
He  thought  it  prudent,  therefore,  to  keep  the  Treasury  in  com- 
mission, with  his  creature  Sir  William  Wyndham  at  the  head 
of  it. 

In  the  midst  of  these  preparations  alarming  intelligence 
arrived  from  Kensington.  The  Queen  had  been  stricken  down 
by  apoplexy.  A  Council  was  summoned  to  the  palace.  Boling- 
broke  was  in  an  agony  of  apprehension.  He  feared  that  the 
crash  had  come.  He  knew  that  Marlborough  had  arrived  from 
Antwerp,  and  that  in  a  few  hours  the  army  would  be  awaiting- 
his  orders.  He  knew  that  Stanhope  had,  in  the  van  of  a  power- 
ful confederation  of  Whigs,  made  arrangements  for  seizing  the 
Tower,  for  obtaining  possession  of  the  outposts,  and  for  pro- 
claiming the  Elector.  He  knew  that  Argyle  and  Somerset  had 
been  busy,  and  that  the  Whigs  were  mustering  their  forces  in 
terrible  strength.  He  saw  that  the  Tories — torn  with  internal 
dissensions,  divided  in  their  aims,  scattered,  helpless,  and  with- 
out leaders — must  go  down  before  the  storm.  But  he  clung 
desperately  to  one  hope.  If  Shrewsbury  would  declare  in 
favour  of  them,  all  might  yet  be  well.  Shrewsbury  had  recently 
stood  by  him  in  an  important  debate.  Shrewsbury's  daughter 
was  the  wife  of  Wy ndham.  He  had  not,  it  was  true,  committed 
himself  to  any  definite  expression  of  his  opinions,  but  his 
bias  towards  the  House  of  Stuart  was  well  known.  That 
treacherous,  fickle,  and  pusillanimous  statesman  had,  however, 

already 
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already  made  up  his   mind.      With  every  desire  to  serve  the 
Tories,  he  had  satisfied  himself  of  the  impossibility  of  rallying 
them  in   time,  and   had   decided  therefore  to  abandon  them. 
With  all  his  sentiments  in  unison  with  those  of  Bolingbroke 
&nd  Ormond,  he  saw  that  Bolingbroke  and  Ormond  were  on 
the  losing  side,  and  he  had  therefore  concerted  measures  with 
Ajgyle  and  Somerset.     The  Council  met  on  Friday  morning, 
July  30th.     On  Friday  afternoon  it  became  known  that  Shrews- 
bury had  coalesced  with  the  Whigs,  and  had  received  the  White 
Staff  from  the  hands  of  his  dying  mistress.     On  Saturday  after- 
noon almost  every  arrangement  had  been  completed  for  carry- 
ing out   the  Act  of  Settlement.     On  Sunday  morning  Anne 
Was  no  more,  and   Bolingbroke  was  a  cipher.      ^The   Queen 
died  on  Sunday.     What  a  world  is  this,  and  how  does  Fortune 
banter  us  I'  were  the  words  in  which  the  bafiSed  statesman  com- 
mimicated   the  intelligence   to   Swift.     Fortune  was,  however, 
bent  on  something  more  serious  than  banter. 

But  here  for  the  present  we  must  conclude.  Up  to  this  point 
the  biography  of  Bolingbroke  has  been  the  parliamentary 
history  of  England  during  fourteen  stirring  and  eventful  years. 
He  was  now  about  to  figure  on  a  widely  different  stage,  in  a 
widely  different  character.  It  is  possible  that  we  may  at  no 
very  distant  time  take  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  subject. 


Abt.  II. — Essays  on  Art.     By  J.  Comyns  Carr.    London,  1879. 

rilHE  title  of  Mr.  Carr's  book  is  a  misnomer.  It  leads  us  to 
JL  expect  technical  criticism,  and  technical  criticism  implies 
a  recognition  of  established  principles  of  art.  Each  of  the 
arts  has  its  boundaries,  and  is  governed  by  its  proper  laws, 
which  have  at  different  times  been  more  or  less  accurately 
defined  by  its  professors.  The  'Discourses'  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  are  Essays  on  Art,  for  they  define  the  laws  of  painting, 
and  illustrate  by  particular  instances  the  way  in  which  these 
laws  have  been  observed  or  violated.  The  laws  of  poetry  are 
much  less  surely  established  than  those  of  painting:  still, 
from  the  time  of  Aristotle  downwards,  certain  cardinal  prin- 
ciples have  been  recognized  as  regulating  poetical  practice.  A 
critic  therefore  is  naturally  expected  either  to  apply  the  known 
niles  of  art  to  the  work  which  he  is  judging,  or,  if  he  tests  this 
by  some  standard  which  has  not  hitherto  been  employed,  to 
take  the  greatest  pains  to  make  his  readers  understand  what  this 
standard  is. 

Now 
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Now  we  may  say  confidently  that  Mr.  Carr's  standard  oV 
criticism  is  entirely  new.  It  has  long  been  held  by  the  greatest 
critics  that  all  the  arts  appeal  to  the  imagination  in  different 
ways ;  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  his  Tenth  Discourse  main- 
tains that  those  masters  who  seek  to  extend  the  sphere  of  their 
own  art,  by  imitating  the  effects  peculiar  to  another,  commit  a 
fatal  error.  Mr.  Carr,  however,  is  of  a  directly  contrary  opinion. 
He  praises  Keats,  for  instance,  because  he  composed  like  a 
painter. 

'  He  [Eoats]  desired  to  see  life  in  its  outlines,  not  to  do  battle  with 
any  moralities ;  he  cared  more  for  the  constant  forms  of  the  world, 
its  old  and  unchanging  passions,  than  for  the  new  phases  of  its 
intellectual  doubt  or  ambition  upon  which  other  poets  seized  so 
(Sympathetically.' 

This  of  course  cannot  possibly  mean  that  Keats  had   any 
dramatic  power,  for  in  this  respect  he  is  obviously  deficient. 
Mr.  Carr  must  mean — what  is  the  case — that  Keats  sought  to 
produpe  with  words  effects  analogous  to  those  which  the  painter 
produces  with   form   and   colour.     In  the  same  way  he  notes 
m  the  style  of  the  French  painter  Corot  the  sacrifice  of  colour 
to  tone,  and,  accepting  the  practice  as  a  final  fact,  without 
regard  to  its  legitimacy,  he  explains  it  by  saying,  *  His  pictures 
are  in  reality  songs^  sent  forth  from  the  grey  clouds  that  over- 
spread the  world  of  his  art.'     We  suppose  that  no  man  who  is 
content  to  judge  of  external  objects  by   the  light  of  common 
sense  and  the  standard  of  reason,  would  maintain  that  the  laws 
proper  to   the  art  of  music  can  be  fitly  applied  to  the  art  of 
painting.     But  Mr.  Carr  does  not  profess  to  adopt  the  measure 
oi  common  sense.     His  mode  of  perception  and  his  method  of 
judgment  are  alike  peculiar  to  himself,  and  are  as  remote  as 
possible  from  the  practice  of  old-fashioned  critics.     To  judge 
of  any  work  by  fixed  laws  of  art  intelligible  to  the  gross  and 
common  reason  is  by  no  means  his  intention,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  passage   in   his  volume   describing  Albert 
Diirer's  design  of  the  *  Virgin  with  the  Monkey,'  which,  as  it 
illustrates  aptly  a  species  of  taste  that  we  propose  to  discuss  in 
this  article,  we  extract  at  length  : — 

'  In  studying  its  beauty  and  in  marking  its  absolute  precision  of 
workmanship  we  encounter  again  the  two  qualities  whose  union  gives 
to  DUrer's  art  its  extraordinary  control  over  our  spirits.  In  this 
simple  scene,  made  up  of  the  commonest  materials,  all  is  familiar, 
and  yet,  by  some  magic  of  art,  the  familiar  things  seem  distant  and 
remote.  By  a  thousand  signs  of  patient  labour  we  may  know  that 
the  contact  with  nature  is  close  and  absolute ;  every  minutest  fact  is 
stamped  with  individual  existence ;  all  the  parts  of  the  landscape— 
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the  wiJe  eipanso  of  idle  water,  the  narrow  Loqsg  ngaiuBt  the  Hnnset 
(Iej,  tbft  rough  banks  with  their  image  miiroTcii  in  the  BtFeam,  and 
the  old  boat  mooiod  to  the  eide^are  levcolcd  with  the  vivid  and 
litenl  euctnoBS  od]j  to  be  givcu  bj  a  witucee  keen  to  perceive  all 
Iha  delicate  details  of  his  subject  and  stroug  to  roproduco  tliem  in  his 
mffk.  Nevertheless  all  these  iniuute  realities  seem  here  to  inhabit 
u  idod  ond  distant  world.  They  ore  brought  near  to  its  in  the 
ih^Kt  of  a  dream,  but  they  escape  all  oomtnoa  touch  and  refase  all 
OOmisDn  sympathy.  It  is  impossible  to  deny,  it  is  impossible  quita 
to  eiplain,  the  source  of  the  profound  ideal  significance  of  such  a 
tinian.  Here,  no  less  than  in  the  most  difficult  of  his  compositions, 
it  hidden  the  secret  of  Diirer's  power  over  Nature,  aa  well  as  of 
Ids  duiuiiaion  over  our  minds.  Nothing  is  exaggerated  or  deliberately 
loTDed  for  an  effect,  and  from  one  point  of  view  the  drawing  seems  no 
more  than  a  literal  copy  of  the  materials  sjiread  out  before  the  artist. 
Bnt  OB  we  gnzc  longer,  and  louk  deeper,  it  takes  a  grandeur  and 
•olemuity  of  effect  that  is  beyond  the  reach  of  mere  literal  imitation. 
Though  no  individual  fact  of  nature  is  lost  or  changed,  there  is  aboat 
Uw  whole  picture  a  profound  sndncBs  and  desolation.  The  eilent 
dJiUnce  of  quiet  water  looks  as  if  it  had  never  served  any  purpose 
Intt  to  mirror  the  sky  above ;  the  tufts  of  gross  growing  on  the  low 
HUTbh  Bhores,  with  each  blade  sharply  ontlined,  have  the  appearanoo 
t€  lliiiigs  not  merely  seen,  but  stamped  eternally  in  remembrance ; 
■nd  the  few  signs  of  human  life,  the  lonely  houee  and  the  deserted 
bott  that  lies  upon  its  shadoiv  in  tho  stream,  only  strengthen  the 
inqircBiion  of  remoteness  and  sadness,  the  look  as  of  something  seen 
long  ago  and  minutely  remembered.' 

We  ask  our  readers  carefully  to  examine  the  method  of  this 
mticism.  Albert  Diiror,  it  is  well  known,  besides  possessing 
a  dMlerity  of  hand  almost  unequalled  by  any  other  painter,  was 
a  most  faithful  and  literal  transtrrtber  of  individual  nature  ;  and 
all  that  iMr.  Carr  says  about  the  fidelity  of  the  representation, 
sa  shown  in  the  rendering  of  the  house,  the  boat,  the  snn>oth 
water,  and  the  clear  reflections,  is  doubtless  true.  Diirer,  again, 
was  a  remarkable  ideal  designer,  and  criticism  illustrative  of 
tfae  meaning  in  such  works  as  his  'Melancholy'  would  be 
interesting  and  instructive.  But  where  is  the  ideal  to  be  found 
in  a,  study  that  is  admitte*!  to  be  a  literal  copy  of  a  parti- 
ctl]ar  scene?  A  house,  a  boat  lying  in  its  shadow,  on  a  rush- 
grown  river ;  when  we  have  enumerated  these  objects  what  more 
is  to  be  said  about  them?  Mr.  Carr,  indeed,  will  have  it  that 
tHerc  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said.  He  declares  that  under  this 
mppnrent  realism  there  is  to  be  discovered  '  a  profound  ideal ; 
that  the  simple  composition  he  describes  is  intended  to  produce 
'  a  grand  and  solemn  effect ;'  that  the  minute  details  of  the  pic- 
ture seem  to  be  images  from  'some  idea!  and  distant  world;' 
.  »iul  that  the  general  impression  which  Diirer  wished  to  leave 
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on  the  mind  was  one  ^  of  remoteness  and  sadness,  the  look  as  of 
something  seen  long  ago  and  minutely  remembered.'  But  is 
it  not  evident  that  in  making  these  criticisms  the  critic  is  not 
really  explaining  anything  in  the  picture  itself ;  that  he  is,  in 
fact,  only  analysing  an  impression  of  his  own  mind  ?  He  gives 
us  an  Essay  not  on  Art,  but  on  Taste. 

If  judgments  of  this  kind  involved  nothing  but  a  question  of 
private  taste,  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  discuss  them.  Every 
man  is  at  full  liberty  to  impart  to  others  his  own  impression 
of  things.  But  there  are  wider  issues  at  stake.  Mr.  Carr 
is  a  representative  man.  The  position  of  trust  which  he  occu- 
pies in  the  management  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  gives  his  name 
weight  with  the  critical  world.  His  essays  are  republished  from 
influential  organs  in  the  press,  which  are  read  by  the  more 
refined  portion  of  society.  His  style,  moreover,  is  marked  by 
sobriety  and  self-restraint,  and  is  not  disfigured  by  that  air 
of  aggpressiveness,  that  failure  to  distinguish  between  the  relative 
importance  of  the  individual  and  society,  which  is  a  some- 
what too  familiar  characteristic  in  the  school  of  criticism 
to  which  he  belongs.  None  the  less  decided,  however,  is 
his  contempt  for  all  opinion  outside  his  own  charmed  circle, 
or  for  that  tradition  of  authority  on  which  such  opinion  may  rest. 
His  verdicts,  though  he  does  not  seek  to  establish  them  by 
any  train  of  reasoning,  are  delivered  with  an  air  which  shows 
that  they  are  considered  to  be  final  and  absolute.  In  his  cri- 
ticism on  Diirer,  for  instance,  he  says:  ^The  source  of  the 
profound  ideal  significance  of  such  a  design  cannot  be  ex- 
plained.' Yet  he  tells  us  positively  what  the  *•  ideal  significance ' 
is.  *  The  true  meaning  of  the  picture,*  he  says  again,  *  escs^s 
all  common  touch,  and  refuses  all  common  sympathy.'  But 
it  does  not  elude  his  own  perception  ;  he  is  fully  persuaded  that 
he  is  writing  an  essay  on  Diirer's  art.  Here  then  we  have  a 
typical  illustration  of  the  attitude  maintained  by  the  professors 
of  what  is  called  *  Culture '  towards  ordinary  society.  We  have 
among  us  a  school  of  artists,  poets,  and  critics,  who  live  in  an 
atmosphere  of  exquisite  superiority,  like  that  represented  by 
Moliere  in  *  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules.'  They  claim  to  have  finer 
feelings  than  their  neighbours,  and  use  a  dialect  of  their  own, 
while  they  keep  the  Gorgibus  of  the  day  at  arm's  length  with 
a  *  Vous  devricz  un  pen  vous  faire  apprendre  le  bel  air  des 
choses.'  Such  a  state  of  things  opens  some  curious  questions. 
Does  the  superiority  of  this  select  priesthood  really  exist  ?  Is 
it  possible  by  the  mere  cultivation  of  the  perception  to  acquire 
a  kind  of  sixth  sense  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  to  which 
mere  natural  instinct  must  ever  be  a  stranger  ?     Or  is  it  rather 
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the  case  that  those  who  plume  themselves  on  their  *  clairvoy- 
ance '  have  not  necessarily  any  more,  have  indeed  often  much 
less,  knowledge  of  Nature  than  their  neighbours,  and  mistake 
for  objects  what  is  really  nothing  but  their  own  peculiar  associa- 
tion of  ideas  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  must  be  sought  in 
the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  in  the  development 
of  our  own  society;  and  it  appears  to  us  therefore  that  to 
estimate  the  signi^cance  of  modern  taste,  we  ought  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  difiFerent  stages  through  which  English  cri- 
ticism has  passed.  Such  an  historic  method  of  enquiry  must 
raise  the  entire  question  of  the  foundations  of  Taste ;  and  it  will 
help  to  show  us  whether  the  belief  that  the  Absolute  in  art  can 
be  perceived  is  well  founded,  or  whether  the  critical  axioms  and 
dogmas  based  upon  it  are  merely  the  reflection  of  a  particular 
phase  of  mind. 

But  before  we  start  on  our  enquiry  we  think  it  will  be  very 
pertinent  to  ask  those  who  rely  on  the  infallible  judgments  of 
culture  to  consider  the  opposite  conclusions  at  which  minds  of 
keen  sensibility  and  trained  intelligence  have  arrived  in  judging 
of  the  same  object.  Let  us  first  of  all  listen  to  the  opinion  of 
Horace  Walpole  on  the  old  Italian  style  of  garden  archi- 
tecture: 

*  Art  in  the  hands  of  rude  man  had  at  first  been  made  a  snccedanetim 
to  nature ;  in  the  hands  of  ostentations  wealth  it  became  the  means 
of  opposing  nature;  and  the  more  it  traversed  the  march  of  the 
latter,  the  more  nobility  thought  its  power  was  demonstrated.  Canals 
measured  by  the  line  were  introduced  in  lieu  of  meandering  streams 
ihat  imperceptibly  unite  the  valley  to  the  hill.  Balustrades  defended 
these  precipitate  and  dangerous  elevations,  and  flights  of  steps  re- 
joined them  to  the  subjacent  flats  from  which  the  terrace  had  been 
dug.  Vases  and  sculptures  were  added  to  these  unnecessary 
balconies,  and  statues  finished  the  lifeless  spot  with  mimic  repre- 
Bentations  of  the  excluded  sons  of  men.' 

A  generation  later  the  same  style  is  thus  eulogized  by  Sir 
Uvedale  Price,  a  writer  who,  for  delicacy  of  perception  and 
expression,  deserves,  when  he  is  at  his  best,  to  be  ranked  with 
White  of  Selbome : 

'  Where  architecture,  even  of  the  simplest  kind,  is  employed  on  the 
dwellings  of  man,  art  must  be  manifest;  and  all  artificial  objects 
may  certainly  admits  and  in  many  instances  require,  the  accompani- 
ments of  art ;  for  to  go  at  once  from  art  to  simple  and  unadorned 
nature  is  too  sudden  a  transition,  and  wants  that  sort  of  gradation 
and  congmity  which,  except  in  particular  cases,  is  so  necessary  in  all 
that  is  to  please  the  eye  and  the  mind.  Many  years  are  elapsed  since 
I  was  in  Italy,  but  the  impression  which  the  guldens  of  some  of  the 
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villas  near  Borne  made  upon  me  is  by  no  means  efibcod,  thongh  I 
conld  have  wished  to  have  renewed  it,  before  I  entered  on  this  subject. 
I  remember  the  rich  and  magnificent  effects  of  balustrades,  fountains, 
marble  basons,  and  statues,  blocks  of  ancient  ruins,  with  remains  of 
sculpture,  the  whole  mixed  with  pines  and  cypresses.  I  remember 
also  their  effect  both  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  architecture  and  as 
a  foreground  to  the  distance.' 

Now  we  are  not  at  all  prepared  to  conclude  from  this 
divergency  of  taste,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  judgment  of  either 
Walpole  or  Price  must  have  been  wrong,  or,  .on  the  other,  that 
there  is  no  positive  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  good  taste 
and  bad.  For  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  twp  judges  are  not  at 
issue  upon  a  point  of  ultimate  perception  ;  they  only  differ  in  their 
points  of  view.  And  their  contradictory  sentences  do  not  by  any 
means  prove  that  there  are  not  permanent  sources  of  pleasure  in 
external  objects.  What  we  rather  infer  from  them  is,  that  while 
the  laws  of  nature  and  art  remain  unchanged,  the  law  of  the 
human  mind,  like  the  law  of  the  human  body,  and  of  human 
society,  involves  growth  and  development,  and  that  in  its  pro- 
gress new  instincts,  feelings,  and  associations  are  constantly 
accruing  which  modify  its  perceptions  of  external  objects.  In 
other  words,  Addison's  axiom  is  incontrovertible, — *The  taste 
is  not  to  conform  to  the  art,  but  the  art  to  the  taste.'  And  the 
whole  and  sole  question  is,  whether  we  can  find  any  permanent 
standard  in  the  constitution  of  the  mind  by  reference  to  which 
we  may  say  with  some  sort  of  authority  that  such  and  such  per- 
ceptions of  intellectual  taste  are  right  or  wrong. 

All  art  implies  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  In  the  useful 
arts  of  life,  the  end  is  man's  convenience ;  and  as  there  can  be 
little  or  no  question  wherein  this  consists,  there  is  comparatively 
little  dispute  about  the  standard  of  excellence  in  these  arts. 
The  end  of  the  fine  arts  is  pleasure,  but  in  their  origin  the  plea- 
sure they  excite  is  always  the  prelude  to  some  ulterior  use  or 
action.  Thus  the  poems  of  Homer  were  doubtless  due,  not 
only  to  the  natural  instinct  of  imitation,  but  to  the  need,  which 
the  minds  of  men  experienced,  in  the  martial  ages  of  Greece, 
of  some  ideal  incentive  to  valour  and  patriotism.  The  drama 
of  Athens,  like  that  of  England,  arosa  out  of  the  practices  of 
religion.  Greek  sculpture  and  Italian  painting  derived  their 
sense  of  beauty  and  sublimity  from  the  devotional  subjects  to 
which  their  attention  was  at  first  confined.  Afterwards,  as  the 
religious  sense  g^ew  weaker,  and  the  desire  for  novelty  and 
variety  increased,  men  began  to  look  rather  to  the  pleasure  which 
they  derived  from  the  capacities  inherent  in  the  arts  themselves,. 
and  more  or  less  lost  sight  of  the  great  ends  which  these  had 
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once  served.     In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  art  the  artist  produced 
his  work  without  systematic  reflection  on  laws  and  principles, 
simply  because  his  whole  mind  was  bent  upon  the  end  in  view. 
VVhen  however  the  perception'  of  the  end  grew  less  distinct,  men 
naturally  fell  to  reasoning  about  its  nature,  and  this  was  the 
origin  of  criticism.     The  great  original  of  inspiration  was  never 
quite  lost  to  sight ;  for,  diflfer  as  they  may  about  first  principles, 
all  critics  agree  in  this,  that  art  is  based  upon  nature.     And 
beyond  this,  those  critics  who  live  nearest  to  the  ages  of  direct 
inspiration  are  generally  agreed  in  looking  for  the  standard  of 
fine  art  in  utility,  or  in  the  natural  fitness  of  things,  arguing 
either  from  the  analogy  of  the  useful  arts,  or  from  a  belief  in  the 
divine  origin  of  nature  on  which  all  art  is  based.     Writers  of 
such  a  period  generally  view  nature  through  a  somewhat  arti- 
ficial medium.     For  instance,  the  first  really  philosophical  essay 
in  English  criticism   (criticism,   that  is  to   say,  based  on  an 
enquiry  into  the  constitution  of  the  mind)  was,  we  think,  Addison's 
disquisition  on  *  The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination.'     The  prin- 
ciples of  this  enquiry  are  founded  on  Locke's  *  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding;'    and,   though  neither  novel  nor  pro- 
found, are  set  forth  with  such  beautiful  clearness  that  the  justice 
of  the  reasoning  is  at  once  apparent.     But,  in  point  of  percep- 
tion we  may  see  how  far  removed  Addison's  feelings  were  from 
our  own  when  we  find  him  saying  that  *  the  works  of  nature  are 
still  more  pleasant  the  more  they  resemble  those  of  art.'     Never- 
theless, his  taste  was  distinctly  opposed  to  the  formal  style,  which 
valued  art  in  proportion  as — to  use  Walpole's  expression — '  it 
traversed  the  march  of  nature.' 

'  I  do  not  know,'  says  Addison,  '  whether  I  am  singular  in  my 
opinion,  but  for  my  own  part  I  would  rather  look  ppon  a  tree  in  all  its 
luxuriancy  and  diffusion  of  boughs  and  branches,  rather  (jnc)  than  when 
it  is  cut  and  trimmed  into  a  mathematical  figure;  and  cannot  but 
fancy  that  an  orchard  in  flower  looks  infinitely  more  deL'ghtful  than 
all  tiio  little  labyrinths  of  the  most  finished  parterre.' 

Pope,  in  the  ^  Guardian,'  dealt  as  unsparingly  as  Addison 
with  the  practice  of  *  sculpturing '  evergreens.  Principles  like 
Addison's,  too,  underlie  all  his  observations  in  the  '  Epistle  to 
the  Elarl  of  Burlington,'  good  taste  being  placed  in  the  follow- 
ing of  nature,  false  taste  being  shown  in  the  display  of  art  and 
magnificence,  without  reference  to  any  particular  end.  His 
standard  was  limited  to  reason  and  common  sense : 

'  Grood  sense,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  Heaven, 
And,  though  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven.' 

His  taste,  like  Addison's,  betrays  the  artificial  atmosphere  of 
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the  time,  but  is  equally  indicative  of  that  subjective  view  of 
Nature  which  was  beginning  to  prevail.  The  following  lines, 
which  contain  the  germ  of  the  English  principle  of  landscape- 
gardening,  afterwards  applied  by  Kent,  will  illustrate  our 
meaning  :— 

*  To  build,  to  plant,  whatever  you  intend, 
To  rear  the  column,  or  the  arch  to  bend, 
To  swell  the  terrace,  or  to  sink  the  grot. 
In  all  let  Nature  never  be  forgot ; 
But  treat  the  goddess  like  a  modest  fair. 
Nor  overdress,  nor  leave  her  wholly  bare. 
Let  not  each  beauty  everywhere  be  spied. 
Where  half  the  skill  is  decently  to  hide. 
He  gains  all  points  who  pleasingly  confounds, 
Surprises,  varies,  and  conceals  &e  bounds.' 

We  see  then  that,  in  this  early  stage  of  criticism,  the  standard 
of  taste  is  really  defined  by  an  idea  of  fitness  or  utility,  derived 
partly  from  the  analogy  of  the  useful  arts,  and  partly  from  a 
general  belief  in  final  causes.  But  a  standard  so  simple  soon 
proved  inadequate  to  satisfy  either  the  more  curious  investigators 
of  the  laws  of  the  mind,  or  the  critical  reflection  of  the  artist  A 
new  race  of  enquirers  arose,  who,  abandoning  the  vague  gene* 
ralities  of  prevailing  taste,  sought  to  trace  to  their  source  our 
perceptions  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime.  The  first  pioneer 
of  this  new  movement  was,  we  think,  Hogarth.  Possessed  of 
the  highest  powers  of  observation  and  expression,  Hogarth  had 
listened  with  contempt  to  the  idle  talk  of  connoisseurs  on  the 
inexplicable  character  of  beauty  and  grace,  and  his  ^  Analysis  of 
Beauty'  was  intended  to  demonstrate  that  the  effect  of  visual 
beauty  was  caused  entirely  by  the  just  distribution  and  variation 
of  the  serpentine  line.  As  a  technical  treatise  it  is  needless  to- 
say  that  his  essay  is  full  of  learning  and  ingenuity,  and  his 
description  of  the  simple  method  on  which  he  composed  a  sketch 
of  a  country-dance  may  be  quoted,  from  a  work  now  little  rcad^ 
as  a  sample  of  his  mode  of  reasoning: 

*  The  two  parts  of  curves  next  to  Fig.  71  served  for  the  figures  of 
the  old  woman  and  her  partner  at  the  end  of  the  room.  The  curve 
and  two  straight  lines  at  right  angles  gave  the  hint  for  the  fat  man's 
sprawling  posture.  I  next  resolved  to  keep  a  figure  within  the 
bounds  of  a  circle,  which  produced  the  upper  part  of  a  fat  woman, 
between  the  fat  man  and  the  awkward  one  in  a  bag-wig,  for 
whom  I  made  a  sort  of  an  X.  The  prim  lady  his  partner,  in  the 
riding  habit,  by  pecking  back  her  elbows  as  they  call  it  from  the 
waist  upwards,  made  a  tolerable  D,  with  a  straight  line  under  it  to 
signify  the  scanty  sti&ess  of  her  petticoat ;  and  a  Z  stood  for  the 
angular  position  the  body  makes  with  the  legs  and  thighs  of  the 

affected 
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•Sected  fellow  in  the  tje^wig ;  the  upper  part  of  Iiis  plnmp  partner 

^^«  confined  to  an  0,  and  this,  changed  into  a  P,  served  as  a  point 

ior  the  straight  lines  behind.     The  uniform  diamond  of  a  card  was 

fiUod  up  by  the  flying  dress,  &c.,  of  the  little  capering  figure  in  the 

iipQiicer  wig ;  whilst  a  double  L  marked  the  parallel  position  of  his 

poking  partner's  hands  and  arms :  and  lastly  the  two  waving  lines 

were  drawn  for  the  more  genteel  turns  of  the  two  figures  at  the 

hither  end.' 

But  undoubtedly  the  most  profound  and  suggestive  work  in 
the  region  of  early  English  criticism  is  Burke's  ^  Essay  on  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful.'  In  spite  of  its  many  errors  of  detail,  it 
is  surprising  to  think  that  a  treatise  composed  before  the  author 
was  twenty  should  evince  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  which 
has  never  since  been  surpassed.  Burke  derived  our  ideas  of  the 
sublime  and  the  beautiful  from  two  main  principles  in  the  mind, 
one  regarding  self,  and  the  other  society.  From  the  instinct  ojf 
self-preservation  he  deduced  our  notions  of  the  sublime,  which 
he  conceived  to  be  founded  on  the  emotion  of  terror ;  while  the 
idea  of  beauty  he  referred  to  the  passion  of  love,  originally  rising 
from  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes.  We  believe  Burke's  account 
of  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  to  be  fundamentally  correct ;  and 
though  we  doubt  whether  terror  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
idea  of  the  sublime,  still  it  is  indisputable  that  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  is  the  most  radical  in  our  nature,  while  the 
perception  of  sublimity  is  one  of  the  earliest  characteristics  of 
art.  Not  content,  however,  with  explaining  our  imaginative 
perceptions  by  the  principle  of  pleasure  and  pain,  Burke's 
carious  and  searching  intelligence  pursued  the  enquiry  into  the 
physical  world,  and  sought  for  the  efficient  causes  of  our  passions 
in  Nature  herself.  *  Pain  and  fear,'  he  says  ^consist  in  any 
unnatural  tension  of  the  nerves ; '  and  from  this  source,  there- 
fore, he  derived  our  original  ideas  of  the  sublime  !  Beauty,  on 
the  other  hand,  *  acts  by  relaxing  the  solids  of  the  whole  system ; ' 
and  this  is  the  efficient  cause  of  pleasure ! 

It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  power  of  self-love  that  men  of 
such  genius  and  sagacity  as  Hogarth  and  Burke  should,  in  their 
enthusiasm  for  their  own  theories,  have  so  entirely  overlooked 
the  inadequacy  of  the  conclusions  at  which  they  arrived.  The 
former  no  doubt  had  noted  with  an  artist's  eye  the  external 
forms  in  which  the  idea  of  beauty  is  conveyed ;  the  latter  was 
equally  happy  in  analysing  into  their  simple  elements  the  com- 
plex ideas  of  the  mind.  But  their  speculation  carried  them  only 
to  the  conditions  of  things  and  feelings ;  they  came  no  nearer  to 
the  real  cause  of  perception  than  Addison  or  Pope  ;  and  it  is 
not  less  wonderful  that  the  painter  of  the  ^  Marriage  a  la  Mode ' 

should 
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should  have  failed  to  perceive  that  all  the  expression  in  the 
simple  lines  of  his  countrj-dance  proceeded  from  his  own  mind, 
than  that  the  great  panegyrist  of  chivalry  should  have  imagined 
himself  able  to  resolve  human  sentiment  into  fluids  and  solids. 
Both  critics  overlooked  or  underrated  the  law  of  association, 
though  Burke  showed  that  he  was  to  a  certain  extent  conscious 
of  the  difficulties  it  opposed  to  his  enquiry. 

'  It  is  no  small  bar/  says  he, '  in  the  way  of  our  enquiry  into  the 
cause  of  our  passions,  that  the  occasion  of  many  of  them  are  («te) 
given,  and  that  their  governing  motions  are  communicated  at  a  time 
when  we  have  not  capacity  to  reflect  on  them ;  at  a  time  at  which  all 
sort  of  memory  is  worn  oat  of  the  mind.' 

It  is  indeed  impossible  for  the  mind  to  perceive  the  imme- 
diate impressions  of  sense  before  they  are  coloured  by  the  under- 
standing or  the  imagination ;  and  all  that  we  can  really  achieve, 
in  the  analysis  of  a  complex  idea,  is  to  observe  the  more  simple 
ideas  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  which  we  believe  to  originate 
in  some  permanent,  though  unknown,  qualities  in  external 
nature.  The  exaggerations  to  which  Burke's  theory  committed 
him  did  much  to  discredit  his  conclusions.  But  the  novelty 
and  curiosity  of  his  speculations  directed  attention  to  the  in- 
tricacies of  human  thought.  They  exercised,  too,  a  considerable 
influence  in  modifying  the  standard  of  taste.  The  ideal  of  fit- 
ness and  utility,  which  had  prevailed  in  the  age  of  Addison  and 
Pope,  began  to  disappear,  and  in  its  stead  men  were  content  to 
note  the  existence  of  fundamental  perceptions  in  their  own  nature, 
and  the  qualities  in  external  objects  to  which  these  appeared  to 
correspond. 

A  still  more  powerful  influence  in  completing  the  revolution 
in  taste  was  the  development  of  the  art  of  painting.  It  is 
observable  that  Addison  and  Pope,  in  considering  the  pleasures 
of  the  imagination,  dwell  chiefly  on  natural  objects,  or  on  such 
arts  as  architecture  and  landscape-gardening,  which  are  to  a 
great  extent  regulated  by  canons  of  utility.  But  painting,  which 
had  been  brought  by  the  Italians  to  a  state  of  mechanical  perfec- 
tion, in  which  the  old  religious  origin  of  the  art  was  entirely  lost, 
presented  itself  as  a  new  luxury  to  the  English  imagination,  and 
stimulated  all  those  cravings  for  variety  which  wealth,  refine- 
ment, and  civilization  never  fail  to  produce.  A  quickened  pei^ 
ception  of  the  beautiful,  marked  by  a  keen  sensibility  and  a 
romantic  love  of  the  past,  began  to  pervade  society,  and  found 
an  apt  exponent  in  Sir  Uvedale  Price,  whose  once  well-known 
*  Essay  on  the  Picturesque '  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  land- 
marks of  English  criticism.  The  intimate  friend  of  Reynolds 
and   Gainsborough,  deeply  imbued   himself  with  the   love  of 

painting, 
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painting,  and  guided  by  an  instinctive  refinement,  Price  was 
shocked   at   the  enormities  which  he  saw  perpetrated  in   the 
region  of  landscape-gardening  by  the  followers  of  the  notorious 
*  Capability  '  Brown.     He  saw  the  old-fashioned  formal  gardens 
of  England,  consecrated  as  they  were  with  all  the  charm  of  asso- 
ciation, being  ruthlessly  destroyed  in  obedience  to  what  were 
supposed  to  be  first  principles  of  taste,  while  noble  avenues  of 
oais  were  cut  down  without  remorse  whenever  they  interfered 
with  the  symmetrical  line  of  Brown's  regulation  park  *belt.' 
He  accordingly  published  his  Essay  as  a  protest  against  this 
systematic  Vandalism,  and  was  led  by  his  argument  to  raise 
issues  which  have  continued  to  divide  the  opinion  of  the  critical 
world  down  to  our  own  day. 

In  the  course  of  his  enquiry,  he  observed  that  the  idea  in  the 
mind  described  by  the  word  *  picturesque '  is  quite  different  from 
the  idea  of  the  *  beautiful;'  for,  as  he  says,  many  ugly  objects  are 
undoubtedly  picturesque.  Following  the  example  of  Burke,  he 
therefore  classified  the  *  picturesque '  as  a  radical  perception, 
and  sought  for  its  efficient  cause  in  external  nature.  And  as 
Burke  had  found  the  most  essential  qualities  of  beauty  to  be 
smoothness,  gradual  variation,  and  flowing  lines,  so  his  disciple 
was  *  persuaded  that  the  two  opposite  qualities  of  roughness  and 
of  sudden  variation,  joined  to  that  of  irregularity,  are  the  most 
efficient  causes  of  the  picturesque.'  Price,  whose  merit  lay 
chiefly  in  the  niceness  of  his  observation  and  the  charm  of  his 
style,  had  little  of  Burke's  philosophical  acumen,  otherwise  he 
would  certainly  have  been  startled  at  such  a  classification  as  the 
sublime,  the  beautiful,  and  the  picturesque.  Words  descriptive 
of  the  two  former  ideas  occur  in  the  languages  of  antiquity; 
while  the  word  *  picturesque,'  adapted  from  the  Italian  *  pitto- 
resco,'  is,  we  believe,  not  older  than  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
has  not  been  naturalized  even  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe. 
Price,  however,  satisfied  with  proving  the  inadequacy  of  the 
•current  definition  of  the  word — viz.  *  that  which  pleases  the  eye 
from  some  quality  capable  of  being  illustrated  in  painting ' — 
assured  himself  that  ^  the  picturesque  has  a  character  not  less 
separate  and  distinct  than  either  the  sublime  or  the  beautiful, 
nor  less  independent  of  the  art  of  painting.' 

Now  there  is  much  in  Price's  theory  which  we  think  is  per- 
fectly true.  It  was  quite  worth  while,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy, 
to  note  the  difference  in  our  perceptions  of  what  is  beautiful  and 
picturesque.  We  hold  him,  too,  to  be  entirely  right  as  against 
such  antagonists  as  Payne  Knight,  who  argued  that  '  the  full- 
grown  pine  or  ilex  of  Claude  is  not  less  picturesque  than  the 
stumpy  decayed  pollard  of  Rubens  and  Rembrandt ;   nor  the 

shaggy 
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shaggy  worn-out  cart-horse  of  Morland  and  Asselyn  more  so  than 
the  pampered  war-horse  with  luxuriant  mane  and  flowing  tai) 
which  we  justly  admire  in  the  pictures  of  Wouvermans.'  Nor 
have  we  any  fault  to  find  with  the  ample  and  ingenious  illustra- 
tions by  which  Price  supports  his  proposition  that  the  chief  cha* 
racteristics  of  picturesque  objects  are  roughness  and  irregularity. 
His  mistake  lies,  we  think,  in  his  endeavour  to  exclude  the  influ- 
ence of  the  mind  itself  from  the  formation  of  its  own  perceptions. 
It  is  of  course  true  (Knight's  absurd  contention  notwithstanding^ 
that  no  persons  have  perceptions  of  the  picturesque  except  those 
who  have  studied  the  painter's  art)  that  our  ideas  of  the  pic- 
turesque are  largely  caused  by  natural  qualities  in  objects  them- 
selves. But  it  is  inconceivable  that  so  extremely  subtle  and 
complex  an  idea  as  the  picturesque  should  be  entirely  caused  by 
such  simple  qualities  as  roughness  and  irregularity.  Had  Price 
classified  rightly,  the  perceptions  he  would  have  opposed  to 
each  other  would  have  been,  we  think,  the  sculpturesque  and  the 
picturesque:  for  the  picturesque  really  means  that  which  can 
only  be  represented  in  painting.  Painting  and  sculpture  have 
certain  capacities  in  common.  Both  represent  form,  and  paints 
ing  can  suggest  the  idea  of  relief  which  sculpture  imitates- 
directly  ;  but  colour,  light,  and  shade  are  elements  of  variety 
which  painting  adds  to  the  simpler  means  of  sculpture ;  and 
these  resources  of  the  art,  appealing  immediately  to  the  senses, 

froduce  pleasure  by  a  thousand  inexplicable  laws  of  association* 
*rice  erred,  like  Burke,  in  ignoring  this  law  of  association,  and 
in  seeking  the  cause  of  picturesqueness  only  in  the  qualities 
of  external  objects. 

But  his  error  was  venial  compared  with  that  of  the  succeeding 
school  of  critics  by  whom  his  principles  were  opposed  :  for 
neither  he  nor  Burke  disallowed  the  influence  of  association. 
And  indeed  they  would  doubtless  have  been  prepared  to  admit 
that,  in  one  sense,  our  knowledge  was  entirely  dependent  on  the 
association  of  our  ideas.  When  Price,  for  instance,  argued  that 
irregularity  and  roughness  were  the  efficient  causes  of  the  pictu- 
resque, he  did  not  intend  to  say  more  than  that,  whenever  the  idea 
of  the  picturesque  was  present-  in  the  mind,  the  only  ideas  inva- 
riably included  in  it  were  roughness  and  irregularity ;  and  that, 
as  these  ideas  were  assumed  to  correspond  with  qualities  in  ex- 
ternal objects,  they  might  therefore  be  called  the  causes  of  the 
picturesque.  A  set  of  philosophers,  however,  now  appeared  who 
denied  to  external  nature  any  share  in  the  production  of  the  idea 
of  beauty,  which  they  affirmed  to  be  originated  solely  by  asso- 
ciation. The  views  of  this  school  were  fully  expounded  in  an 
article  by  Jefiirey  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  which  was  after- 
wards- 
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wards  embodied  in  the  ^Encyclopaedia  Britannica'  under  the 
word  *  Beauty.' 

Jeffrey,  whom  we  take  as  the  representative  of  the  new  prin- 
ciples of  taste,  began  his  argument  by  advancing  two  considera- 
tions, which  he  represented  as  absolutely  fatal  to  '  the  notion  of 
beauty  being  a  simple  sensation,  or  the  object  of  a  separate  and 
peculiar  faculty.'  The  first  of  these  objections  was  that  men 
completely  equipped  with  all  the  faculties  of  judgment  failed  to 
agree  among  themselves  as  to  the  existence  of  beauty  in  par- 
ticular objects.  For  instance,  he  said,  the  standard  of  female 
beauty  is  utterly  different  in  different  countries ;  what  appears 
beautiful  to  one  age  is  ridiculous  to  the  next ;  and  the  percep- 
tions of  individuals  vary  infinitely  according  to  their  rank, 
education,  or  disposition.  The  second,  and  as  he  considered 
the  still  more  forcible,  objection  was  the  vast  variety  of  objects 
to  which  the  term  *  beauty'  was  applied,  diff*ering  from  each 
other  in  character  and  appealing  to  different  senses.  Thus  a 
tree  and  a  woman  may  both  be  called  beautiful,  though  their 
forms  are  completely  different;  and  the  term  may  be  applied 
also  to  a  palace  or  a  waterfall,  or  a  poem,  or  a  mathematical 
theorem,  or  a  mechanical  contrivance. 

Having  thus,  as  he  thought,  disproved  the  existence  of  beauty 
in  external  objects,  he  proceeded  to  expound  his  own  theory : 

*  Beauty  is  not  an  inherent  property  or  quality  of  objects  at  all, 
bat  the  result  of  the  accidental  relations  in  which  they  may  stand  to 
our  experience  of  pleasures  or  emotions ;  and  does  not  depend  upon 
any  particular  configuration  of  parts,  proportions,  or  colours,  in 
external  things,  nor  upon  the  unity,  coherence,  or  simplicity  of 
intellectual  creations — but  merely  upon  the  associations  which,  in  the 
case  of  every  individual,  may  enable  these  inherent  and  otherwise 
indifferent  qualities  to  suggest  or  recal  to  the  mind  emotions  of  a 
pleasurable  or  interesting  description.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  no 
olgect  is  beautiful  in  itself,  or  could  appear  so  antecedent  to  our 
experience  of  direct  pleasures  or  emotions ;  and  that,  as  an  infinite 
variety  of  objects  may  thus  reflect  interesting  ideas,  so  all  of  them 
may  acquire  the  title  of  beautiful,  although  utterly  diverse  and 
disparate  in  their  nature,  and  possessing  nothing  in  common  but  this 
aocsidental  power  of  reminding  us  (fi  blher  emotions.' 

And  again : 

'  The  power  of  taste  is  nothing  more  than  the  habit  of  tracing 
those  associations  by  which  almost  all  objects  may  be  connected  with 
interesting  emotions.' 

Now  as  regards  Jeffrey's  first  objection,  the  mere  variation 
in  the  standud  of  beauty  no  more  disproves  the  existence  of  a 

faculty 
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faculty  for  discerning  beauty,  than  conflicting  codes  of  moralitj 
in  different  ages  and  countries  show  that  man  has  no  inherent 
power  of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong.  All  that  is 
said  about  the  divergencies  in  the  European  and  Hottentot 
ideals  of  beauty  may  be  granted ;  climate,  custom,  and  educa- 
tion exert  an  almost  unlimited  influence  in  modifying  primal 
instincts :  but  the  question  is,  if  we  could  clear  away  all  the 
points  of  dissimilarity,  might  we  not  arrive  at  some  common  ele- 
ment in  the  two  distinct  national  standards  which  would  argae 
a  common  origin  in  nature  ?  The  presumption,  we  think,  is  all 
in  this  direction.  *  We  have  seen,'  says  Jeffrey,  *  that  the  error 
of  almost  all  preceding  enquirers  has  lain  in  supposing  that 
everything  that  passed  under  the  name  ^'beautiful"  must  have  some 
real  and  inherent  quality  in  common  with  everything  else  thai 
obtained  that  name.'  Why  should  this  be  an  error  ?  Do  not 
all  general  names  imply  the  existence  of  common  qualities  in 
the  class  of  objects  they  denote  ?  And  if  so,  how  does  the  word 
*  beauty'  come  to  be  the  solitary  exception  to  this  rule?  Would 
it  not  be  more  philosophical  to  trace  the  word  ^  beauty '  to  its 
ultimate  source,  and  see  how  it  is  that  every  language  has  some 
equivalent  to  express  the  same  idea  ?  And  we  think  that  the 
result  of  such  an  enquiry  would  undoubtedly  be  to  prove  that 
the  idea  of  beauty,  in  its  simplest  signification,  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  idea  of  love.  The  probability  therefore  is 
that,  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  push  our  analysis  to  the  root  of 
things,  we  should  find  some  common  physical  basis  for  the  idea  ; 
while  the  variety  of  circumstances  and  constitutions  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  diversities  of  perception  which 
have  sprung  out  of  the  original  germ. 

This  being  so,  the  answer  to  Jeffrey *s  second  argument  is 
obvious :  for  the  word  '  beauty,'  though  in  the  first  place  applied 
to  objects  of  form  and  colour,  closely  associated  in  the  mind 
with  the  experience  of  love,  would,  as  society  became  more 
intellectual  and  refined,  be  gradually  extended  to  analogous 
emotions  of  the  intellect,  and  to  similar  pleasures  derived 
through  the  other  senses.  We  see,  for  instance,  how  completely 
physical  passion  was  the  basis  of  Plato's  abstract  conception  of 
the  intellectual  Eros.  And  sailors,  when  they  speak  of  their 
ship  as  '  a  beauty '  (meaning  that  it  has  good  sailing  qualities) 
and  as  of  the  feminine  gender,  are  evidently  employing  the 
language  of  love.  So  too  those  poets,  painters,  and  musicians 
who  are  pre-eminent  for  their  sense  of  beauty — such  as  Virgil, 
Correggio,  and  Mozart — have  all  a  kind  of  likeness  to  each  other 
in  the  instinctive  grace  of  their  form,  which  makes  it  easy  to 
see  why  a  word  originally  expressive  of  the  emotions  of  love 

should 
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should  be  subsequently  transferred  to  the  kindred  ideas  suggested 
by  arL 

If  we  were  to  accept  Jeffrey's  theorj  as  correct,  if  we  were  to 
hold  that  beautiful  objects  may  be  '  utterly  diverse  and  disparate 
in  their  nature,  and  jiossess  nothing  in  common  but  the  accidental 
power  of  reminding  us  of  other  emotions' — where  would  be  the 
use  of  the  word  '  beauty '  ?  Why  should  wo  take  the  trouble  to 
call  such  objects  anything  but  pleasant,  or  charming,  or  delight- 
ful ?  Jeffrey  certainly  suggests  no  reason ;  on  the  contrary, 
tbroaghouC  his  argument  in  support  of  his  own  theory,  he  in- 
variably assumes  that  the  term  '  beautiful '  has  no  real  specific 
meaning,  but  that  it  is  convertible  with  '  pleasant.'  We  have 
not  space  to  examine  what  appears  to  us  the  su]>erficial  and 
involved  reasoning  with  which  he  supports  his  paradox,  but  the 
following  extract  will  show  how,  under  the  guise  of  apparently 
deep  philosophy,  he  completely  evades  the  real  problem  :— 

•  Take,  for  instauco,  the  cnso  of  a  common  English  landscape — 
green  meadows  with  grazing  and  ruminating  cattle — canals  or  navi- 
gable rivere — well-fenced,  wcU-cultiTated  fields — neat,  clean,  scattered 
cottages — humble  antique  churches  with  churchyard  elms,  and  crossing 
hedge-rows — all  scod  under  bright  skies  and  in  good  weather: — 
there  is  mncb  beauty,  as  every  one  will  acknowledge,  in  such  a  scene. 
But  in  what  does  the  beauty  consist?  Not  certainly  in  the  mere 
luixtore  of  colotirs  and  furms ;  for  colours  more  pleasing  and  lines 
more  graceful  {according  to  any  theory  of  grace  that  may  bo  preferred) 
might  be  spread  npon  a  hoard,  or  a  puintCT'a  pallet,  without  engaging 
the  eye  to  a  second  glance,  or  raising  the  least  emotiuu  iu  the  mind ; 
— bnt  in  the  picture  of  human  happiness  that  is  presented  to  our 
imaginations  and  affections — in  the  visible  and  unequivocal  stguH  of 
comfort,'  &c.  &c. 

What  can  be  more  evident  that  Jeffrey  is  not  using  the  word 
'  beauty '  in  the  same  strict  sense  as  it  is  used  by  the  writers  on 
KTt  against  whom  he  is  arguing,  in  the  sense  for  instance  that 
Hoguth  uses  it  in  his  'Analysis'?  Substitute  the  word  'charm' 
for  the  words  printed  in  italics  in  the  above  passage,  and  the 
expression  would  much  more  accurately  convey  the  intended 
cense. 

If  the  arguments  with  which  Jefi'rcy  sought  tn  establish  his 
theory  were  trivial,  the  consequences  which  he  derived  from  it 
were  immoral.  He  Mattered  himself,  in  the  first  place,  that 
it  'established  the  substantial  identity  of  the  sublime,  the  beau- 
tifal)  and  the  picturesque,  and  consequently  put  an  end  to  all 
controversy  which  was  not  purely  verbal  as  to  the  differences  of 
those  several  qualities.'  In  other  words,  the  theory  afforded  an 
excuse  to  intellectual  indolence  for  declining  to  obsen'e  those 
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intricate  operations  of  the  mind  on  which  the  accuracy  of  taste 
so  largely  depends. 

But  worse  followed  : — 

*  The  only  other  advantage  which  we  shall  specify  as  likely  to 
follow  from  the  general  adoption  of  the  theory  we  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  illustrate  is,  that  it  seems  calculated  to  put  an  end  to  aU 
those  perplexing  and  vexatious  questions  about  the  standard  of  taste 
which  have  given  occasion  to  so  much  impertinent  and  so  much 
elaborate  discussion.  If  things  are  not  beautiful  in  themselves,  but 
only  as  they  serve  to  suggest  interesting  conceptions  to  the  mind, 
then  everything  which  does,  in  point  of  fact,  suggest  such  a  conception 
to  any  individual  is  beautiful  to  that  individual;  and  it  is  not  only 
quite  true  that  there  is  no  room  for  disputing  about  tastes,  6tU  that  (ui 
tastes  are  equally  just  and  correct^  in  as  far  as  each  individual  speaks 
only  of  his  own  emotions,^ 

It  is  difficult  to  argue  with  patience  against  such  immoral 
nonsense.  Justice  and  correctness  necessarily  imply  an  external 
standard ;  and  to  speak  of  a  man's  feelings  as  ^  just,'  because  he 
happens  to  feel  them,  is  an  absurdity  which  only  requires  to  be 
stated  to  be  exposed.  Indeed  Jeffrey  found  himself  in  difficulties 
immediately  he  had  broached  the  theory,  for  how  was  it  possible 
upon  his  principles  that  art  should  continue  to  exist  as  a  social 
influence?  He  was  therefore  driven  to  invent  a  distinction 
between  *  the  sense  of  beauty  regarded  as  a  mere  source  of 
enjoyment,'  and  the  sense  which  is  necessary,  *  if  we  aspire  to  be 
creators  as  well  as  observers  of  beauty.'  If  we  had  not  read  the 
following  passage  in  print,  we  should  not  have  believed  that  any 
man  of  professed  taste  and  sensibility  could  have  avowed  senti- 
ments of  such  unblushing  cynicism  : — 

*  As  all  men  have  some  peculiar  associations,  all  men  must  haye 
some  peculiar  notions  of  beauty,  and  of  course  to  a  certain  extent  a 
taste  that  the  public  would  be  entitled  to  consider  as  false  or  vitiated. 
For  those  who  make  no  demands  on  public  admiration,  however,  it  is 
hard  to  bo  obliged  to  sacrifice  this  sense  of  enjoyment ;  and  even  for 
those  who  labour  for  applause,  the  wisest  course  perhaps,  if  it  were 
only  practicable,  would  be  to  have  two  tastes — one  to  enjoy,  and  one 
to  work  by— ono  founded  upon  universal  association,  according  to 
which  they  finished  those  performances  for  which  they  challenged 
universal  applause,  and  another  guided  by  all  casual  and  individual 
associations,  through  which  they  fondly  looked  upon  nature,  and  the 
objects  of  their  secret  desires.' 

Strange  as  it  is  to  think  that  these  monstrous  doctrines  should 
ever  have  commanded  wide  assent,  it  is  certain  that  they  fell  in 
conveniently  with  the  shallow  Liberalism  which  prevailed  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century.     They  were  agreeable  to 
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the  passion  for  individual  liberty,  produced   by  the  growth  of 
democracy,    and  they    gave  a  colour    of  reason   to  the  intense 
craving  for  variety  which  is  felt  in  the  later  stages  of  national 
life.    Conscious  that  they  were  devoid  of  faith  and  enthusiasm, 
the  more  refined  part  of  society  contented  themselves  with  the 
pMnre  recognition  of  a  conventional  standard  of  taste,  leaving 
the  uninstructcd    multitude   to   bring  down  the  level  of  art  to 
ibeir  own  rude,   though    natural,  instincts.      Alison  the  elder, 
from  whom  JefTrey  borrowed  his  system,  held  that  our  perceptions 
of  beauty  arise  from  our  associations  with  the  classical  writers; 
ience  he  exalted   the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  (and  on  the 
same  principle    the  great  painters  of  Italy),   not    as    the  best 
instructors  in  nature,  but  as  mysterious  authorities  whose  man- 
dates were  to  be  olieyed  without  being  examined.     A  state  of 
imagination  so  corrupt  and  credulous,  if  only  confronted  with 
aidour  and  conviction,  was  certain  to  be  enslaved.     Nor  was  the 
despot  long  in  appearing.     The  advocates  of  the  theory  of  Asso- 
ciation httd  soon  to  deal  with  an  antagonist  who  not  only  held 
that  our  instinct  of  beauty  was  regulated  by  a  natural  law,  but 
that   the    nature  of  the  law  itself  could  be  demonstrated  with 
mathematical  certainty.     *  Whatever  I  have  asserted  throughout 
thia  work,'  he  wrote  with  reference  to  the  controversy  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  '  1  have  endeavoured  to  ground  altogether  on 
demimstrntiotis  which  must  stand  or  fall  by  their  own  strength, 
and  irhich  ought  to  involve  no  more  refermtce  to  authority  than  a 
demonstration  of  Euclid'     What  could  a  poor  adherent  of  the 
doctrine  that  '  whatever  appears  beautiful  to  any  man  is  beautiful 
to  him,'  say  to  such  troublesome  confidence  as  this?     Backed  as 
the  new  philosophy  was  by  all  that  was  most  powerful  to  pei^ 
suadc,  a  spirit  of  prophetic   fervour  embodied  in  language  of 
impassioned  beauty,  and  by  a  dialectical  method  which  it  was 
not  easy  to  refute,  it  was  impossible  that  the  sceptics  should 
withstand    its   onset.       The  surprise  of  the  camp  of  Conven- 
tionalism and  its  destruction  were  alike  complete. 

We  can  scarcely  exaggerate  our  admiration  for  the  genius  and 
noble  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Rusktn — for  it  is  needless  to  say  it  is 
fac  to  whom  we  refer — and  in  his  battle  with  the  advocates  of 
Association  he  commands  our  entire  sympathy.  In  almost  all 
bis  first  principles,  moreover — as  for  instance  that  art  is  founded 
on  the  truth  of  nature ;  that  it  is  the  thought,  and  not  the  mere 
language  of  each  art,  which  is  valuable;  and  that  art  has  an  end 
beyond  itself — we  unresenedly  agree.  But  we  must  not  conceal 
our  conviction  that  from  the  application  which  be  has  given  to 
thne  truths,  and  from  the  line  of  argument  by  which  he  has  sought 
to  enforce  them,  his  great  authority  has  done  much  to  mislead 
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the  public  taste.  The  canons  of  criticism  proclaimed  by  the  chief 
worshipper  of  Nature  have  given  rise  to  a  school  of  poets  and 
painters  the  most  artificial  which  has  ever  appeared  in  this 
country.  The  sequel  to  that  eloquent  insistance  on  the  importance 
of  subject,  in  which  '  Modern  Painters '  abounds,  is  the  doctrine 
that  subject  and  design  are  merely  accidents  of  art;  while, 
instead  of  the  principle  that  art  is  to  be  followed  for  the  love  of 
God,  we  have  the  axiom  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  pnrtued 
for  its  own  sake,  even  when  it  ends  in  what  is  impious  and 
obscene.  Conclusions  so  repugnant  to  Mr.  Ruskin's  instincts 
could  hardly  have  been  derived  from  his  reasoning,  unless  the 
reasoning  itself  had  been  fundamentally  erroneous.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  indicate  those  radical  errors — for  so  we  hold  them— 
in  the  theory  of  Absolute  Truth  as  a  standard  of  taste,  which 
have  helped  to  form  what  at  first  sight  appears  the  unnatural 
connection  between  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Ruskin  and  the  school 
of  the  Modem  Renaissance. 

In  the  first  place,  we  think  that  Mr.  Ruskin's  theory  was  not 
bom  under  auspices  favourable  to  philosophical  impartiality.  It 
is  well  to  remember  that  the  origin  of '  Modern  Painters '  was  dis- 
tinctly controversial.  The  germ  of  the  work  was  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  a  Review  which  afterwards  expanded  itself  into  a  single 
volume  of  criticism,  and  later  still  assumed  its  present  form. 
Mr.  Ruskin  had  been  forced  to  listen  to  ignorant  abuse  of  a  g^reat 
painter,  on  the  one  hand  from  the  public,  who,  confining  their 
admiration  to  the  dexterous  imitation  of  stuffs  and  textures, 
declared  that  this  master's  work  was  not  Urue ;'  and  on  the 
other  hand  from  connoisseurs,  who  complained  of  him  because 
he  sought  after  effects  which  were  not  found  in  those  old  masters 
whom  they  particularly  admired.  Himself  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Turner,  Mr.  Ruskin  determined  to  demonstrate  to  the 
detractors  that  their  opinions  were  false.  To  do  this  he  set  to 
work  to  deduce  his  own  conclusions  from  first  principles.  The 
system  of  reasoning  he  constructed  for  the  purpose  was  beautiful 
and  ingenious,  but  all  general  systems  must  be  received  with 
caution  where  the  prime  object  of  the  reasoner,  however  it  be 
disguised  from  himself,  is  to  make  his  own  cause  appear  right 
and  his  opponents'  wrong. 

And  such  caution  is  justified  when  we  look  to  the  mean<» 
ing  which  Mr.  Ruskin  attaches  to  the  general  terms  Truth 
and  Nature,  and  to  the  particular  conclusions  which  he  draws 
from  them.  Painting  being  an  imitative  art,  it  is  evident  that 
those  who  imitate  Nature  falsely  are  inferior  performers.  The 
public  would  be  ready  enough  to  condemn  a  painter  who  should 
represent  grass  as  red,  or  a  cow  as  a  six-legged  animal,  or  an 
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oak  with  the  form  of  a  weeping  willow.  Mr.  Rusktn  therefore 
Ciirried  his  readers  with  him  when  be  insisted  that  the  genuine 
painter  can  never  give  false  representations  of  the  true  '  character ' 
of  things.  Having  procured  this  admission,  he  very  skilfully  led 
hii  audience  on  to  own  that  the  art  which  aims  merely  at  such 
niperficial  effects  as  may  deceive  the  sense  is  not  deserving  of 
high  rank,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest  painter  is  be 
whose  work  contains  the  greatest  number  of  the  greatest  ideas, 
the  value  of  an  idea  being  measured  by  its  correspondence  with 
wme  external  truth.  Evidently  then,  if  Claude,  for  instance, 
intended  simply  to  produce  an  idea  of  deception,  his  work,  on 
Mr.  Ruskin's  ground,  would  contrast  very  unfavourably  with 
Turner's,  who  was  constantly  endeavouring  in  his  pictures  to 
reproduce  the  '  truth  '  of  external  nature.  And  to  the  apparent 
jmtice  of  the  standard  thus  proposed  to  them,  the  public  were 
unable  to  demur.  Unaccustomed  to  steady  reflection,  those  who 
had  at  first  condemned  Turner  on  the  '  authority '  of  Claude 
were  astonished  when  Mr.  Ruskin  pointed  to  them  all  Claude's 
offences  against  'truth,'  and  never  thought  of  asking  whether 
ttie  left  applied  was  a  just  measure  according  to  the  laws  of  art. 
They  were  unable,  for  example,  to  deny  what  was  said  against 
Qande's  '  Mulino,'  while  the  philosophical  method  in  which  the 
«lverae  arguments  were  marshalled  frightened  them  out  of  that 
instinctive  feeling  in  favour  of  the  picture  which  Claude's  work 
almost  always  produces. 

But  now  let  us  try  to  examine  for  ourselves  the  test  by  which 
"le  great  apostle  of  the  Absolute  proposed  to  overthrow  the 
purely  relative  standard  of  the  apostles  of  Association. 

*I  flhaJl  pay  no  regard  whatsoever,'  said  he,  'to  what  may  be 
wmght  beautiful,  or  sublimo,  or  imaginative.  I  shall  look  only  for 
''nth,  bare,  clear,  downright  statement  of  facta;  ahowiug  in  each 
particular  as  far  as  I  am  able  what  the  truth  of  Natnro  is,  and  thou 
*wking  for  the  plain  expression  of  it,  and  for  that  alone.' 

Uthis  a  just  way  of  judging  the  merits  of  any  imaginative 
punting?  We  think  it  is  palpably  the  reverse.  In  the  first 
plnce,  the  ideal  thus  proposed  to  the  painter  is  impossible, 
"'tting  aside  the  consideration  that  many  things  appear  to  the 
•ye  diSerent  from  what  they  really  are,  the  painter  can  never 
pTe  a  '  bare,  clear,  downright  statepient  of  facts.'  Nature 
*^  he  do  not  work  by  the  same  means.  Nature  paints  her 
pcturei  with  actual  distances,  whereas  the  painter  works  on 
'flatfurface:  Nature  paints  with  light  and  shade,  as  well  as 
•wh  local  colour  ;  the  painter  is  confined  to  his  fresco  or  oils  : 
"More  produces  the  most  impressive  of  her  effects  by  molion. 
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whereas  the  painter  is   restricted   to  unchangeable  forms 
colours.     To  imitate  the  ideas  of  Nature,  as  men  imitate 
other's  ideas,  is  therefore  out  of  the  question.     If,  on  the  otb' 
hand,  what  is  meant  is,  that  the  painter  should  as  far  aspossiF 
suffffest  by  the  fidelity  of  his  picture  that  he  has  sought  to 
duce  the  literal  truth  of  external  nature,  this  has  not  been  the  aix^* 
of  the  greatest  painters.     Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  his  Eightf^ 
Discourse,  gives  many  instances  to  the  contrary.     He   related 
the  anecdote  of  Paul  Veronese,  who,  when  some  troablesom^ 
critic  asked  him  what  caused  the  shadow  in  a  part  of  his  picture 
which  ought  naturally  to  have  been  in  light,  turned  the  enquiry 
by  supposing  a  cloud  to  pass.     He  points  also  to  a  picture  of 
moonlight  by  Rubens,  which,  he  says,  would  be  taken  for  an 
effect  of  sunlight  if  the  painter  had  not  represented  stars  in  the 
sky.     A  still  more  conclusive   instance  against  Mr.  Raskin's 
argument  is  furnished  by  himself. 

'  In  the  "  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  "  of  Titian,'  he  says,  *  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  anything  more  magnificently  impossible  than  the  blue  of 
the  distant  landscape ;  impossible  not  from  its  yividness,  but  because 
it  is  not  faint  and  aerial  enough  to  account  for  its  purity  of  oolour : 
it  is  too  dark  and  blue  at  the  same  time ;  and  there  is  indeed  so  total 
a  want  of  atmosphero  in  it,  that,  but  for  the  difference  in  form,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  toll  the  mountains  (intended  to  be  ten  miles 
off)  from  the  robe  of  Ariadne  close  to  the  spectator.  Tet  make  this 
blue  faint,  aerial,  and  distant, — ^make  it  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
resemble  the  truth  of  Nature's  oolour — and  all  the  tone  of  the  pictaze^ 
all  its  intensity  and  splendour,  will  vanish  on  the  instant.' 

Mr.  Ruskin  says  that  the  effect  in  this  picture,  as  far  as 
regards  its  richness  and  solemnity  of  colour,  is  produced  *  by 
exaggerated  and  false  means.'  This  conclusion  is,  of  course^ 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  his  argument ;  but  if  the  effect  be, 
as  he  allows,  delightful,  how  is  it  possible  for  the  means  to  be 
false  ?  Had  he  based  his  method  of  judgment  on  the  law  of  the 
mind  as  well  as  on  the  law  of  nature,  he  could  not  have  delivered 
such  a  paradoxical  verdict.  He  would  then  have  admitted  with  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  that  *  truth '  in  painting  means  what  is  true 
to  the  eye — that  is,  the  well-constituted  eye — and  that  Nature 
*  means  everything  with  which  the  mind ' — that  is,  the  well- 
constituted  mind — *is  naturally  pleased.'  The  great  painters 
have  always  been  humble  students  of  Nature ;  the  knowledge 
they  have  acquired  has  come  direct  from  her ;  her  principles 
have  ever  been  the  foundation  of  their  art.  But  the  pleasure 
they  produce  is  of  a  reflected  kind,  arising  chiefly  from  analogy 
and  association  ;  and  the  truths  of  colour  by  which  such  an  artist 
as  Titian  creates  his  effects  are  only  resemblances  of  external 
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nature  based  upon  the  harmony  and  balance  of  the  colours 
t\iexnselves. 

Again,  the  controversial  exigencies  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  reasoning, 

wbich  have  led  him  to  put  too  narrow  an  interpretation  on  the 

term  *  Nature,'  have  caused  him,  in  our  opinion,  to  exaggerate 

the  capacities  of  his  favourite  art,  and  to  mis-state  the  manner 

in  which  it  appeals  to  the  mind.     ^  The  greatest  picture,'  he 

says,  *'  is  that  which  conveys  to  the  mind  the  greatest  number  of 

the  greatest  ideas.'     And  again  : 

'Speaking  with  strict  propriety,  we  should  call  a  man  a  great 
painter  only  as  he  exceUed  in  precision  and  force  in  the  language  of 
lines,  and  a  great  versifier  as  he  excelled  in  precision  or  force  of  the 
langnage  of  words.  A  great  poet  would  thus  be  a  term  strictly,  and 
in  precisely  the  same  sense^  applicable  to  both,  if  warranted  by  the 
chiffacter  of  the  images  or  thoughts  which  each  in  their  respective 
languages  conveyed.' 

These   are   very   convenient   positions   for   establishing  the 
•nperiority  of  Turner  over  Claude,  for  Mr.  Ruskin  means  by 
*  the  language  of  lines '  a  faithful  translation  of  the  specific  truths 
of  Nature,  and  Turner's  pictures  undoubtedly  contain  a  greater 
number  of  such  ideas  than  Claude's.     But  is  there  anything 
like  that  analogy  between  the  language  of  poetry  and  painting 
which  Mr.  Ruskin  suggests?     We  have  only  to  think  of  the 
manner  in  which  we  are  affected  by  a  great  poem  and  a  great 
picture,  to  see  that  his  argument,  specious  as  it  appears,  is  utterly 
invalid.     When  we  enter  on  the  perusal  of  a  poetical  work  like 
the  *  Iliad '  or  *  Paradise  Lost,'  we  know  nothing  more  of  the 
snbject  than  is  suggested  by  the  title,  or  than  we  have  derived 
flora  report.     The  subject  gradually  unfolds  itself  in  a  succes- 
sion of  words  and  sentences  metrically  arranged ;  and  though 
no  poem  can  be  a  good  one  which  is   not  characterized  by 
onity  of  subject,  yet  there  are  many  degrees  of  unity  in  the  styles 
of  the  great  masters  of  the  art.     The  ^  Iliad,'  for  instance,  has 
much  less  apparent  unity  than  either  the  *  .Sneid '  or  *  Paradise 
Loct,'  as  the  hero  is  for  a  large  part  of  the  poem  out  of  our  sight, 
and  the  *  Orlando  Furioso '  is  little  more  than  a  succession  of 
romantic  episodes.     Poetry  therefore  undoubtedly  produces  its 
effects  by  the  number  and  succession  of  ideas. 

But,  in  painting,  the  idea  of  unity  is  instantaneous.  For 
instance,  when  a  spectator  looks  at  Raphael's  *  Sacrifice  at 
Lystra'  his  eye  is  naturally  drawn  at  once  to  a  particular 
point  in  the  picture;  namely,  the  principal  group.  He  sees 
the  uplifted  arm  of  an  executioner,  about  to  bring  down  an 
axe  on  the  head  of  a  sacrificial  victim,  suddenly  arrested  by 
the  hand  of  one  among  a  crowd  of  bystanders,  who  points  to 

P  2  two 
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two  men  ronfronting  him,  the  foremost  of  whom  is  reading  hii 
clothes.  Knowing  the  story,  his  minil  at  once  comprehends  ihe 
)toint  at  which  the  imagined  notion  has  arrived,  and  he  soon 
becomes  aware  of  the  astonishing  vividness  with  which  the 
painter  has  conceived  the  scene,  and  the  dramatic  power  with 
which  the  cause  of  the  action  is  expressed  in  the  adoring  figure 
of  the  healed  man,  indicated  by  the  dropped  crutches  and  the 
astonished  crowd  pressing  round  him  to  examine  his  limbs, 
Mr.  Ruskin  might  well  say  that  in  such  an  effect  as  this  the  Icnn 
of  poet  is  strictly  applicable  to  the  painter.  But  now  let  us 
suppose  the  picture  to  be  seen  by  one  who  is  either  ignorant  uf 
the  story,  or  who  has  forgotten  its  details,  such  a  spectator  would 
still  find  something  to  please  him  in  the  mere  balance  of  the 
composition,  its  grandeur  uf  form,  and  its  animatinn  of  gesture. 
These  considerations  must  tend  immensely  to  diminish  tbo 
amount  of  analogy  between  pi>etry  and  painting,  and  they  directly 
traverse  the  two  chief  arguments  of  Mr.  Kuskin.  In  the  first 
place,  with  regard  to  the  language  or  expressive  power  of 
painting,  they  show  how  much  must  depend  upon  the  subject,  or 
idea  expressed  by  the  picture,  corresponding  with  ideas  aJreftdy 
existing  in  the  niind  of  the  spectator;  and,  in  the  second  plftce, 
they  prove  that,  even  where  the  subject  is  but  imperfectly  grasped 
by  the  mind,  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure  will  be  produced  by 
the  suggestion  of  the  idea  of  unity  Ihrouf/k  the  ei/e.  Complex  as 
the  dramatic  expression  in  the  '  Sacrifice  at  Lystra '  undoubtedly 
is,  it  is  not  understood  before  the  eye  has  first  pleased  itself  with 
the  artistic  arrangement  of  the  composition,  towards  the  efiect 
of  which  the  figure  of  the  healed  man  and  the  surrounding  group 
conspire,  quite  independently  of  their  dramatic  significance. 
We  see  therefore  that  it  is  not  the  number  of  great  ideas  which 
necessarily  constitute  the  merit  of  a  picture,  but  the  relation 
of  the  parts  to  the  whole. 

If  this  be  so,  certain  consequences  will  follow.  In  the  first 
place  it  wit]  be  acknowledged  that  the  first  aim  of  the  painter 
is  to  produce  a  general  and  immediate  efTect ;  that  the  necessary 
groundwork  for  a  great  picture  is  a  certain  harmonious  compo- 
sition of  form  and  colour,  on  wliich  indeed  it  is  possible  to 
raise  a  structure  of  noble  dramatic  expression  such  as  we  see  in 
the  pictures  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  but  which  ma/ 
also  be  an  end  in  itself,  as  it  is  in  most  of  the  Venetian  masters 
and  in  Correggio,  whose  works  produce  pleasure  rather  by  the 
complete  gratification  of  the  sense  of  sight  than  by  the  imagina- 
tive treatment  of  the  subject.  In  the  second  place  we  shall 
admit  that  our  judgments  on  a  large  portion  of  the  art  of  painting 
must  be  immediate  and  instinctive.     Nor  shall  we  fear  to  main- 
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thai  any  man,  possessed  of  a  true  eve  and  a  healthy 
imxLgmation,  has  at  least  a  natural  capacity  forjudging  correctly 
of    j>iclureaque  effect. 

Air-  Ruskin,  however,  whose  argument  all  holds  together, 
demurs  alike  to  this  line  of  reasoning  and  to  the  court  of  appeal 
wtiich  we  propose.  He  declines  to  accept  the  method  of  in- 
stinctive judgment,  because,  holding  external  Nature  to  be  a 
divine  revelation,  the  characters  of  which  may  be  deciphered  by 
those  who  read  with  accuracy,  he  considers  that  we  cannot  pro- 
nounce on  the  Tightness  of  any  one  of  our  perceptions  before  we 
have  made  it  subject  to  a  process  of  demonstration. 

'  Seeing  then  that  these  qnalitiea  of  raatcrinl  objeota  which  are 
caloulated  to  give  ns  thie  universal  pleasure  are  demonstrably  constant 
in  tlieir  address  to  human  nature,  they  must  bulong  in  some  measure 
to  whatever  has  been  eeteemed  beautiful  throughout  Buccessive  ages 
of  the  world  (and  they  are  also  by  their  definition  common  to  nil  the 
wco^  of  God>  ThOTcfore  it  ia  evident  that  it  must  be  possible  to 
reocon  theTn  out,  possible  to  divest  every  object  of  that  which  makes 
it  Kccidcntnlly  or  temporarily  pleasant,  and  to  strip  it  bare  of  dis- 
tiQctive  qualities,  until  we  arrive  at  thoso  which  it  baa  in  common 
Witti  all  other  beautiful  things,  which  we  may  then  safely  affirm  to  be 
Um  cause  of  its  ultimate  and  true  delightful  ueas.' 

On  the  other  hand,  he  rejects  the  appeal  to  general  sense  on 
the  ground  that  the  majority  of  men  are  utterly  unable  to  exer- 
cise this  theoretic  faculty,  by  which  he  asserts  that  beauty  is 
apprehended, 

'If,'  Bays  he,  'I  stand  by  a  picture  in  the  Academy  and  hear 
Iveuty  persons  in  succession  admiring  some  paltry  bit  of  mechauism 
Ot  imitation  in  the  lining  of  a  cloak,  or  tlio  satin  of  a  slipper,  it 
ia  absurd  to  tell  me  that  they  reprobatu  collectively  what  they 
iadiTidnally  admire ;  or  if  they  pass  witli  npatliy  by  a  piece  of  the 
JBOflt  noble  conception,  or  most  perfect  truth,  because  it  haa  in  it  no 
tricks  of  the  brush,  nor  grimace  of  expression,  it  is  absurd  to  tell  me 
that  they  collectively  respect  what  they  separately  scorn,  or  that  the 
feelings  and  knowledge  of  such  judges,  by  any  length  of  time  or 
comparison  of  ideas,  could  come  to  any  right  conclusion  with  respect 
to  what  is  really  bigli  iu  art,  The  question  is  uot  decided  by  thorn, 
but  for  them ;  daeidud  at  first  by  few  :  by  fewer  iu  proportion  as  tho 
merits  of  a  work  arc  of  a  highei'  order.  From  these  few  the  decision 
IB  communicated  to  the  number  nest  below  them  in  nmk  of  mind,  and 
by  these  again  to  a  wider  and  lower  circle ;  each  rank  being  so  far 
cognizant  of  tlic  snporiority  of  that  above  it,  as  to  receive  its  deciwon 
with  respect ;  until  in  process  of  time  the  right  and  consistent  opinion 
is  commnnicnted  to  nit.  and  held  by  all  as  a  matter  of  faith,  the  more 
positively  in  proportion  as  the  grounds  of  it  are  less  perceived.' 

Now  with  regard  to  the  arguments  contained    in  these  two 

passages, 
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passages,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  as  is  that  thej  completely 
contradict  each  other.  In  the  first  passage  we  are  told  that  the 
grounds  of  beauty  are  demonstrable ;  in  the  second  we  find  that 
the  majority  of  men  cannot,  *by  any  length  of  time  or  com- 
parison of  ideas,  come  to  any  right  conclusion  as  to  what  is 
really  high  in  art.'  Taking  the  passages  separately,  howeyer, 
we  shall  not  dwell  on  the  method  by  which  Mr.  Ruskin  seeks 
to  prove  that  the  beautiful  is  perceived  by  a  process  of  moral 
reasoning.  It  is  ingenious  and  suggestive,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  us  to  correspond  with  what  we  know  of  the  action  of  our 
minds.  For  instance,  it  is  not  true  that  we  have  such  control 
over  our  pefceptions  that,  by  mere  attention,  we  can  discover 
the  particular  qualities  that  constitute  our  idea  of  the  beautiful. 
No  amount  of  attention  would  make  a  blind  man  a  good  judge 
of  painting,  or  enable  a  man  with  a  bad  ear  to  decide  justly  on 
the  merits  of  a  musical  composition.  On  the  other  hand,  men 
with  natural  sensibility  and  well-constituted  organs  are  capable 
of  judging  instinctively  of  *  effect '  in  the  various  arts,  though 
not  of  course  of  the  means  by  which  the  effect  is  produced. 
They  can,  in  so  far  as  they  have  intelligence,  perceive  what  is 
poetical  and  dramatic  in  a  picture,  and,  in  so  far  as  they  have 
a  correct  eye,  they  can  see  whether  a  picture  is  good  in 
point  of  drawing  and  colouring.  We  hear  every  day  the  most 
uncultivated  persons  whistling  with  perfect  precision  elaborate 
airs  from  operas,  and  sometimes  we  light  on  a  latter-day  Giotto 
whose  untaught  performance  is  evidently  due  to  the  perfect  con- 
stitution of  his  hand  and  eye.  Nature,  not  culture,  is  in  fact  the 
basis  of  art  and  taste,  though  the  more  carefully  the  natural  gift  is 
cultivated,  the  more  fruit  it  will  bear.  Contrarily,  argument  and 
theory,  in  consequence  of  our  self-love,  are  too  often  fatal  to  true 
taste ;  and  to  Mr.  Ruskin's  teaching  on  this  point  we  would 
oppose  a  still  higher  authority.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  blames 
Nicolas  Poussin's  picture  of  *  Perseus  with  Medusa's  head  *  for 
its  want  of  unity  to  the  eye,  though  the  artist  had  purposely 
painted  it  so  in  order  to  represent  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
true  intellectual  character  of  the  scene.  *A  picture,'  says  the 
great  critic,  ^  should  please  at  first  sight,  and  appear  to  invite 
the  spectator's  attention :  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  general  effect 
offends  the  eye,  a  second  view  is  not  always  sought,  whatever 
more  substantial  and  intrinsic  merit  it  may  possess.' 

Mr.  Ruskin's  failure  to  recognize  the  uniform  law  of  the 
human  mind  practically  invalidates  his  second  argument  against 
the  verdicts  of  the  majority,  though  this  certainly  contains  a 
large  element  of  truth.  The  immediate  decision  of  a  majority, 
on  any  point  involving  the  exercise  of  reason,  is  of  little  value, 

unless 
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ualess  all  the  individuals  composing  the  majority  are  in  a  reason- 
able frame  of  mind  (a  state  of  things  which  is  not  often  found), 
aad   all  the  evidence  on  which  they  are  to  form  their  judgment 
is     intelligibly  laid  before  them.     This  cannot  be  the  case  in 
their  judgments  on  painting,  as  the  majority  of  men  have  neither 
the   time  nor  the  inclination  to  undergo  the  mental  discipline 
required  for  the  formation  of  a  sound  taste.     As  far,  therefore, 
as    any  work  of  art  transcends  the  limits  of  instinctive  percep- 
tion, whether  of  the  emotions  or  of  the  senses,  in  so  far  as  it 
demands  technical   knowledge   or  deep   study  to  be   properly 
appreciated,  public  opinion  must  and   should  weigh  little   in 
reckoning  the  value  of  the  performance.      But  Mr.  Ruskin's 
denunciation  of  the  public  judgment  carries  him  to  conclusions 
which  are  contrary  to  reason  and  experience.     Not  only  does  he 
deny  to  the  public,  as  he  justly  may,  the  competence  to  decide 
on  qaestions  which  want  the   knowledge  of  experts,  but   he 
actually  asserts  that  it  is  out  of  their  power  ever  to  arrive  at 
right  conclusions,  and  that  their  opinions  on  art  must  therefore 
be  taken  on  faith  from  their  betters.     He  says  that  they  admire 
in  painting  what  they  ought  to  reprobate.     They  admire  the 
painting  of  a  satin  slipper,  they  pass  with  indifference  the  ren- 
dering of  a  fine  idea.     This  is  true.     But  all  that  it  necessarily 
showi  is  that  the  public  is  ignorant,  not  that  it  is  hopelessly 
insensible.     It  proves,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  uninstructed 
judgment  greatly  over-estimates  the  amount  of  intellect  and  skill 
r^uired  to  deceive  the  eye,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  it  has 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  master  all  the  resources  of  the  language 
^J  which  painting  conveys  its  ideas  to  the  mind. 

For  it  is  certain  that  when  thought  is  conveyed  to  them  in  a 
manner  that  they  can   understand,  the  mass  of  men  are  not 
incapable  of  appreciating  what  is  great  and  heroic.      It  was 
not  for  the  refined  few  that  the  *  Iliad '  was  composed,  or  that 
the  *  Agamemnon '  and  *  Macbeth '  were  acted.     Mr.  Ruskin  is 
obliged  to  admit  this,  but  he  says  that  all  the  people  care  about 
in  a  fine  drama  is  daggers,  ghosts,  clowns,  and  kings.'     This, 
it  seems  to  us,  is  special  pleading.     The  uninstructed  public 
truly  feel  the  action  and  passion  of  Shakespeare's  masterpieces  ; 
indeed  it  is  observable  that  in  the  long  period  during  which  he 
has  been  banished  from  the  more  fashionable  theatres  to  make 
room  for  the  domestic  drama  and  melodrama,  the  ruder  audi- 
ences in  the  transpontine  houses  have  never  lost  their  sense 
of  his   heroic  greatness.      In  the  same  way  the  story  of  the 
procession   in   honour   of  Cimabue's   *  Madonna  '   shows   how 
profoundly  a  people  artistically  constituted   like   the   Italians 
appreciate  what  immediately  appeals  to  their  instinctive  per- 
ceptions. 
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ceptions.  But  as  the  eje  of  all  the  senses  is  the  most  complex 
in  its  organization,  so  of  all  the  arts  the  language  of  paioting, 
which  speaks  to  the  mind  only  hy  means  of  fonn  and  colour,  is 
the  moat  difhcult  to  understand.  The  musician  can  explain  hii 
ideas  hy  means  of  words,  but  the  painter  must  rely  entirely  on 
mute  and  external  symbols.  Hence  the  more  definite  be  the 
subject  of  a  picture,  the  easier  it  will  be  to  understand  ;  and 
contrarily,  where  the  language  of  painting  is  not  employed  to 
express  a  common  feeling,  it  will  rouse  but  a  comparatively  faint 
interest.  There  will  always  be  many  to  prefer  the  represenla- 
tion  of  a  cottage  interior  to  '  Crossing  the  Brook.'  And  though 
we  may  say  that  such  a  judgment  shows  an  uninstructcd  mind, 
it  also  shows  why  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  landscape- 
painter  must  rank  lower  than  a  proportionate  amount  of  excel- 
lence in  the  historical  style.  Place  the  same  un instructed 
■pectator  who  passes  by  the  pictures  of  Turner  before  the 
'Madonna  di  Sau  Sisto,'  and  bis  soul  will  be  at  once  subdoed 
by  a  power  as  irresistible  as  it  is  divine. 

Our  readers  will  not  have  failed  to  observe  that,  by  a  VVTJ 
curious  process  of  reasoning,  Mr.  Kuskin  is  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion in  one  respect  substantially  identical  with  that  of  the 
school  of  philosophy  which  he  most  dislikes.  Alison,  and  aAfir 
him  Jefirey,  while  denying  the  CKistence  of  any  absol  ute  standard 
of  taste,  accepted  the  classical  standar<l  of  antiquity  as  a  final 
authority,  to  satisfy  the  conventional  prejudices  of  a  society  for 
which  they  scarcely  attempted  to  conceal  their  contempt.  Mr. 
Ruskin,  on  the  other  hand,  vehemently  protests  both  against 
the  theory  of  association  and  pagan  authority  ;  he  asserts  the 
existence  of  an  absolute  standard  of  taste,  and  yet  declares  that 
the  multitude  must  be  content  to  take  this  on  faith  from  tlie 
cultivated  few,  because  of  itself  it  is  utterly  Incapable  of  under- 
standing the  truth  of  things. 

Contempt  for  public  opinion  is  also  the  connecting  link 
between  Mr.  Ruskin  and  the  modern  votaries  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  this  attitude  of  mind  throws  a  strong  light  on  many  character- 
istics of  contemporary  taste,  which  at  first  arc  apt  to  appear  unin- 
telligible. It  explains  that  strongly-marked  division  between 
the  artistic  community  and  the  larger  world, — between  those 
who  count  themselves  the  children  of  'sweetness  and  light'  and 
the  less  fortunate  majority  whom  these  '  illuminati'  designate  as 
'  Philistines."  It  shows  us  why  the  taste  of  the  Academy  sots  so 
decidedly  in  one  direction,  and  the  taste  of  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  in  another.  We  see  how  it  is  that  the  followers  of  art 
for  art's  sake,  both  in  the  archaic  style  of  their  poetical  diction, 
in  the  Prsraphaelilc  forma  of  their  paintings,  in  the  antique 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  shapes. 
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■hapes  and  nondescript  tints  of  female  dress,  and  in  the  medieval 
rtTOcture  of  house  furniture,  endeavour  to  separate  themselves  as 
itiQrh  as  possible  from  the  conditions  of  the  life  about  them. 

Me  have    given    certain   reasons  for    thinking  that  there    is 
"otliing  absolute  in  the  standard  of  art  which  the  PrEeraphaelites 
have  erected,  but  thai,  on  the  contrary,  the  art  has  been  pro- 
"Qced  to  answer  the  demands  of  a  particular  kind  of  taste.      The 
'^'^larse  of  our  argument    has    further   gone   to    show   that  this 
'^•te  occupies  a  certain  jioint  in  a  progress  of  critical  opinion 
*"t»ich  has  advanced  from   one  stage  to  another,  corresponding 
•"ith  the  successive  changes  in  the   form  of  society,      VVe  see 
^e  early  critics,  such  as  Addison  and  Pope,  at  first  endeavour- 
'■>gto  establish  a  standard  of  common-sense  in   art  evidently 
founded  on  the   idea  of  utility,  and  borrowed  from  the  useful 
^ti.     Afterwards,  as  the  result  of  more  philosophical  methods 
at  thonght  and   the  more  settled   state  of  society,  we  find  men 
wginning  to  take  note  of  their  own  jwrceptions,  to  enquire 
Utto  their  origin,  and  to  fis  them  by  reference  to  some  general 
Unr.     This  is  the  aristocratic  or  constitutional  period  of  taste 
illnstrated  by  writers  like    Burke,  Price,  and   the  best  of  all 
English    critics,     Sir    Joshua    Reynolds.       Presently     society 
adrances  to  a  more  democratic  stage  :  a  new  school  of  criticism, 
beaded  by  Alison  and  JeflVey,  appears  ;  it  isdecided  that  there  is 
no  real  standard  of  taste,  and  that  all  our  perceptions  arise  from 
DO   arbitrary  association  of  ideas.     Lastly,  out  of  this  lawless 
scepticism  has  sprung  the  generous  dogmatism  of  Mr.  Kuskin, 
and  out  of  this  again  the  caprices  and  eccentricity  of  the  artistic 
oligarchy  which  has,  since  the  rise  of  the  Pra?raphaelites,  exer- 
cised snch  a  powerful  influence  on  English  poetry  and  painting. 
Standing  at  this  point  of  our  intellectual  life,  we  naturally  look 
with  anxiety  to  our  future.     What  are  the  prospects  of  our  art  ? 
Whither  are  we  going?     Are  our  artists  leading  us  to  'fresh 
woods  and  pastures  new,'  or  to  the  border  of  '  that  vast  and  level 
plain  where  every  molehill  is  a  mountain  and  every  thistle  is  a 
forest  tree '  ? 

These  questions  may  receive  a  partial  answer  in  the  ideals  of 
those  who  have  played  so  important  a  part  in  forming  the  taste 
of  the  times.  Mr.  lluskin  holds  the  creed  of  Liberalism  in  its 
most  noble  and  generous  form.  He  believes  in  the  possibility  of 
men's  perfection  on  earth.  Nature  is  to  him  the  revelation  of  the 
mind  of  God,  and  every  page  of  bis  writings  urges  on  the  reader 
to  seek  in  the  material  universe  the  designs  of  an  all-wise  and 
beneficent  Creator.  Christianity,  in  his  view,  not  only  reveals 
to  man  God's  law,  but  it  has  the  power  of  so  purifying  the 
aflcctions,  that  the  mind  is  able  to  apprehend  ideas  of  physical 

beauty 
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beauty  which  were  invisible  to  the  pagan  world.  Hence  his 
repugnance  to  the  antique  ideal,  and  his  belief  in  the  superior 
excellence  of  the  painters  who  flourished  before  Raphael  revo- 
lutionized taste  by  his  revival  of  the  Greek  tradition.  Assuming 
the  certainty  of  man's  moral  progress,  and  the  possibility  of 
discovering  the  mind  of  God  in  material  Nature,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  artist  might  indeed  expatiate  in  an  inexhaustible  region 
of  invention. 

The  ideal  of  Mr.  Carr,  who,  with  Mr.  Swinburne  and  Mr.  Pater, 
has  developed  and  transformed  the  principles  first  started  by 
Mr.  Ruskin,  is  something  very  different.  Mr.  Ruskin^s  theory  is 
gprounded  on  his  belief  in  a  personal  God  ;  the  doctrines  of  bis 
successors  are  only  intelligible  as  part  of  a  Pantheistic  system. 
Man,  we  understand  them  to  say,  is  nothing  in  himself;  his 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions  are  merely  modes  of  expression 
emanating  from  the  Universal  Being.  Progress  in  such  a 
system  is  of  course  an  unintelligible  idea ;  the  most  wc  can  think 
of  is  change  and  succession :  forms  of  life  develop  themselves, 
become  exhausted,  and  are  succeeded  by  others  in  the  great 
kaleidoscope  of  Nature ;  and  as  for  the  individual,  he  is  nothing 
but  a  conscious  string  of  perceptions  and  emotions,  more  or 
less  vivid  in  proportion  as  he  is  artistically  constituted.  He 
therefore  has  most  life  who  most  keenly  analyses  the  transitory 
spirit  of  the  age,  and,  on  the  same  principle,  the  standard  of 
taste  is  not  to  be  sought  in  external  law,  but  in  the  success 
which  the  artist  achieves  in  discovering  a  permanent  form  of 
expression  for  his  own  evanescent  thought 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  complete  scepticism  of  this 
school  of  criticism  than  by  three  passages  from  Mr.  Carr's  book 
which  incidentally  exhibit  his  views  of  the  nature  of  poetry, 
painting,  and  history.  The  first  is  taken  from  the  Essay  on 
Keats,  in  which  the  position  of  English  poetry  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  is  thus  described  : 

*  When  the  author  of  Endymion  undertook  to  reshape  for  himself 
the  material  of  his  craft,  recent  revolt  had  brought  tumult  into  the 
reahu  of  verso,  and  with  it  an  impatience  of  order  and  controL 
Poetry  in  its  new  birth  was  as  yet  only  a  spirit  and  emotion,  eager, 
searchiDg,  and  passionately  free,  hut  without  a  fonu  to  clothe  and 
fitly  express  its  soul.  The  dead  outworn  form  had  lately  been  casi 
away* 

That  is  to  say,  many  distinguished  English  poets  about  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution  were  carried  away  by  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  and  sought  for  new  forms  of  metrical  expression  in 
which  to  embody  their  own  thoughts.     From  this  Mr.  Carr  con- 
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eludes,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  was  a  new  birth  of  poetrj ; 
and  in  the  second  place— ignoring:  the  fact  that  Campbell  still 
adhered  to  the  old  stjle,  while  Bjron  and  Scott  gave  it  a  new 
development — that  the  form  of  puetry  which  enshrined  the 
'  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard  '  and  the  '  Deserted  Village  ' 
was  discarded  and  obsolete. 

Again  it  is  doubtless  a  fact  that  the  old  and  expressive  lan- 
guage of  historical  painting,  such  as  it  was  understood  in  Italy, 
never  penetrated  beyond  the  Alps.  It  is  a  fact,  too,  that  Ruhena 
Was  a  painter  of  marked  individuality,  and  that  the  Dutch 
schools  carried  all  the  technical  accomplishment  of  the  art 
to  an  extraordinary  perfection.  Upon  this  Mr.  Carr  founds  the 
followiiig  inference: — 

■In  the  presence  of  a  great  wori  of  the  Florenthic  school  the 
beauty  of  the  idea  mokcB  ns  half  forget  the  workmacBhip,  but  in  the 
iiiABteFiiieccs  of  modern  painting  the  power  and  subtlety  of  the  work- 
iionBhip  makes  us  forget  the  idea.'  [What  would  Mr.  Hu-lun  say  to 
ibis?]  'Bnbcns  was  the  first  great  master  whose  painting  frankly 
'^^re«sed  the  change.  Through  him  we  know  at  last  that  the  old 
^•'de*-  of  things  is  dead  aad  that  a  new  order  haa  ari»:n.  His  respect 
^d  Teverence  for  the  great  idealists  of  Itnly  was  all  tho  more  dis- 
■Dtorested  because  Le  could  not  inherit  their  glory.  It  was  a  respect 
flito  if,  the  dead,  and,  having  magnificently  discliarged  the  debt,  ho 
P5*fiftd  on  with  the  perfect  sincority  of  gonins  to  create  a  new  world 
'*  his  own.' 

Onec  more,  and  with  reference  to  sculpture,  hear  Mr.  Carr's 
'*pinions  as  to  the  great  gulf  that  separates  the  ancient  from  the 
Modern  world : 

*  £'IaimiiD,  in  tho  comparative  ignorance  of  his  generation,  was  free 
^  Wlieve  that  tlio  ancient  world  was  not  altogether  so  unliko  our 
^^'^.  He  yBs  nut  afraid  to  ti'ust  to  his  imagination,  wldlo  ho  sought 
***  fullow  the  beauty  of  antique  models,  for  no  one  had  as  yet  undar- 
■•ien  to  prove  that  the  inorfem  gpiril  is  separated  by  aa  impassable 
^*nier/rom  the  spirit  of  the  antique' 

What  are  we  to  think  of  the  sensibility  of  tho  critic,  what  of 
'*ie  vitality  of  the  school  of  arl  to  which  he  belongs,  when  we 
^»B  by  implication  informed,  with  this  air  of  superiority,  that 
between  as  and  the  lamentation  of  Helen  for  Hector  there  is  an 
impassable  barrier,'  and  that  the  humour  of  Peistheto^rus  and 
^oelpides,  or  of  Gorgo  and  Pr^xinoe,  is  'altogether  unlike  our 
^wn'?  But  now  let  us  see  whether  there  is  any  sound  warrant 
*n  experience  either  for  the  belief  in  that  unlimited  moral  pro- 
^^ress,  to  which  Mr.  Ruskin  thinks  the  artist  may  aspire,  or  for 
*hat  inexhnuatibla  capacity  of  clothing  all  modes  of  thought  in 
forms  of  art,  which  fascinates  the  imagination  of  Mr.  Carr. 

In 
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Id  all  human  nITairs  there  is  progress.  The  individual 
advances  from  childiiood  to  youth,  Irom  jouth  to  maturity,  and 
irith  each  stage  of  his  physical  growth  he  acquires  fresh  powers 
of  mind.     The  State  emerges  from  its  infancy  of  barbarism  and 

IiTOCeeds  to  empire  and  civilisation.  Art,  too,  has  its  own  deve- 
opmcuc.  The  history  of  Italian  painting  shows  us  the  growth 
of  invention,  from  mere  uniformity  to  composition,  and  after- 
wards to  nil  the  marvels  of  perspective,  colour,  and  chiaroscuro. 

But  this  progress  involves  decay.  Man  passes  from  maturity 
to  decline  and  death.  Nations  decline,  not  perhaps  necessarily, 
but  hitherto  invariably,  after  they  have  risen  to  a  certain 
height.  *  In  the  youth  of  a  State,"  says  liacon,  'arms  do  flourish  ; 
in  the  middle  age  of  a  State,  learning  \  and  then  both  of  these 
togclhcrfora  time;  and  in  the  declining  age  of  a  State,  mechanical 
BTts  and  merchandise.'  Art,  which  receives  its  first  impulse  from 
a  religious  motive,  at  first  devotes  all  its  energies  to  the  espres- 
•ion  of  an  idea  ;  when  it  reaches  its  culminating  point,  it  has 
discovered  how  to  present  the  idea  in  the  perfection  of  form  ; 
then  the  value  of  the  idea  appears  less  than  that  of  the  ex- 
pression ;  and  at  last,  the  idea  being  quite  lost  sight  of,  form 
is  pursued  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  substance  of  art  entirely 
disappears. 

From  these  considerations  we  think  we  may  infer  that  in  all 
human  life  there  is  a  laio  of  progress ;  that  the  progress  is 
not  on  the  one  hand  infinite,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  seems  to  say, 
nor,  on  the  other,  mere  succession,  as  Mr.  Carr  and  Mr.  Pater 
maintain.  In  the  life  of  men,  nations,  and  art,  there  is  an 
undying  consciousness  of  unity  ;  and  hence  the  law  of  growth 
may  be  defined  as  unity  developed  by  variety.  The  progresi 
of  man's  life  on  earth  is  limiled  by  death  ;  but  in  the  life  of 
society  and  art,  where  no  such  physical  dissolution  occurs,  there 
may  be  health  and  vigour  so  long  as  there  is  obedience  to  the 
moral  law.  The  love  of  liberty  and  novelty  is  innate  in  the 
mind,  and  is  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  human  constitution, 
and  our  taste  need  set  no  bounds  to  the  passion  for  variety,  so 
long  as  the  fundamental  idea  of  unity  is  distinct  and  paramount. 

It  is  useless  to  lay  down  fixed  rules  for  the  application 
at  this  general  principle.  The  craving  for  individual  liberty 
increases  with  the  age  of  society  ;  tastes  accordingly  tend  con- 
stantly to  diverge;  and  men  are  more  and  more  inclined  to 
settle  all  differences  with  the  convenient  '  dc  gustihus  non  est 
disputandum.'  Yet  practically  the  limits  of  unity  are  not  difRcult 
to  determine:  for  all  liberty  is  based  upon  law;  law  itself  is 
the  product  of  national  religion  and  history;  and  these  again 
spring    from    the    fountain-head  of   national   character.     When 
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therefore  a  nation  begins  to  lose  Us  sense  of  religion,  it  will  also 
lose    its  sense  of  unitj,  its  society  will  tend  to  become  atomic, 
and      its  art,   feeling  the   source   of  inspiration   fail,  will  grow 
either  commonplace,  or   affected    and    eccentric.       This,  it    is 
needless  to  say,  was  the  experience  of  the  Athenian  constitu- 
tion    and  the  Attic  drama.     The  religious  and  patriotic  regime, 
und^r   which   Marathon    was  won,  changed   into   the  balanced 
deixiocratic  system  of  Pericles,  declined  to  the  demagogic   arts 
of       CI  eon    and    his    successors,     and,     kindled    into    a    dying 
fla.Kne  by  the    eloquence    of  Demosthenes,    expired    under    the 
role     of  the  Macedonians.      Matched  with  each  of  these  poli- 
ti«ia.l  periods,  we  have  the   religious   inspiration  of  ^schylus; 
ihe      mixed    religion,    philosophy,    and    art    of    Sophocles;    the 
*tl-uggle  between    the    scepticism    of   Euripides    and    the    con- 
servatism of  Aristophanes;  and,  lastly,  the  servile  'culture'  of 
"lenander.     A  precisely  similar  progress  in   art  may  be  traced 
frojxi  the  simple  exposition  of  the  Christian  idea,  in  the  uncul- 
tivated forms  of  Giotto,  to  its  dramatic  expression  in  the  com- 
V^te  art  of  Raphael ;  and  from  thence,  through  its  comparative 
mbordinalion  in  the  chiaroscuro  of  Correggio  and  the  colour  of 
Titian,  to  its  disappearance  in  the  brutality  of  Ribera  or  the 
vulgarity  of  Luca  Giordano. 

Art  has  also  its  own  technical  limits,  and  shows  a  tendency  to 

I  lose  the  sense  of  unity  in   a  craving  after  variety.     The  late 

smjptors  in  Italy,  ignoring  the  fundamental  difference  between 
their  own  art  and  painting,  endeavoured,  in  the  mere  spirit  of 
emulation,  to  represent  in  marble  ideas  which  were  only  possible 
in  colour.  They  imitated  floating  draperies  and  effects  of  per- 
spective, and  thus,  through  thinking  only  of  their  own  glory, 
caused  the  degeneracy  of  their  art. 

Are  not  many  of  these  symptoms  of  revolt  against  the  law  of 
^^^   Nature  and  of  the  mind  apparent  in  the  taste  of  our  own  day  ? 
^^^LEvery where  we  see  a  passion   for  variety,  but  tittle  thought  of 
^^^■Maity.    There  is  a  strong  centrifugal  force  at  work  ;  men  readily 
^^^^«8«t  oS  tradition  and   abandon   the  beaten  paths  of  social  and 
^^^'  national  life  to  form  themselves  into  sects,  schools  and  coteries. 
In  all  the  arts  the  aim  is  rather  to  astonish  than  to  elevate  or 
to  please.     Matter  is  made    subordinate  to  form  ;  the  laws  of 
fonn  Itself  are  confused  ;  Poetry  seeks  support  from  Philosophy 
or  Painting ;    Painting  shows  a  tendency  to  abuse  the  natural 
affinities  existing  between  itself  and  Music  ;  while  Music,  dis- 
carding melody,   strives  to  usurp  the   functions  of  the  poetic 
drama. 

Such  a  state  of  things  appears  to  us  to  indicate  not  progress 
but  exhaustion.     We  are  indeed   under  no  apprehension  that 
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the  natural  productive  powers  of  our  nation  have  failed.  We 
believe  rather  that  the  paralysis  which  seems  to  have  fallen  on  the 
world  of  art  proclaims  the  decline  of  that  intellectual  movement 
generally  known  as  Romanticism.  Romanticism  in  art  is  the 
immediate  product  of  the  principle  of  optimism  in  philosophy, 
which  in  1793  shook  to  their  foundations  the  institutions  of  the 
Continent.  In  France  this  principle  was  practically  applied  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent  Relying  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
abstract  Rights  of  Man,  founded  on  the  assumption  of  his 
innate  goodness  and  perfectibility,  the  French  philosophers 
sought  to  abolish  the  social  structure  formed  by  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  feudal  system,  which,  whatever  alterations  and 
repairs  it  may  have  needed,  had  been  built  up  for  ages  past  out 
of  the  various  materials  that  the  French  character  afforded. 
They  levelled  it  with  the  ground ;  they  determined  that  the 
human  race  should  make  a  fresh  start ;  and  the  lapse  of  nearly  a 
hundred  years  has  now  enabled  the  world  to  test  the  value  of 
their  experiment.  What  is  the  result  ?  That  in  politics  France 
shows  no  sign  of  being  able  to  escape  from  that  vicious  circle 
of  Revolution  and  Repression,  which  has  been  produced  by  the 
destruction  of  her  legitimate  monarchy  ;  that  in  art  the  Roman- 
ticism of  Victor  Hugo  is  succeeded  by  the  Realism  of  M.  Zola ; 
and  that  in  philosophy  the  bright  visions  of  Condorcet  are  being 
exchanged  for  the  gloomy  Pessimism  of  Schopenhauer. 

In  England  things  have  moved  differently.  Liberalism  is  but 
one  of  the  principles  which  influence  English  society ;  still  for 
the  last  fifty  years  it  has  undoubtedly  been  the  prevailing  mode 
of  our  national  thought,  and,  viewed  as  a  party  creed,  it  is  but  a 
modified  form  of  French  Optimism.  Its  master  principle  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  French  Revolutionists,  namely  the  assertion 
of  the  right  of  the  individual  to  perfect  liberty,  based  on  a 
belief  in  the  progress  of  the  race  towards  an  ultimate  perfection. 
How  then  stand  the  ideals  with  which  the  different  literary  frac- 
tions of  the  Liberal  party  seek  to  attract  the  taste  of  the  nation  ? 

To  begin  with,  there  is  the  artistic  ideal  of  Commercial 
Liberalism.  Hero,  for  instance,  we  have  the  opinion  of  the 
*  Times'  (Nov.  15th,  1879)  on  the  subject  of  poetry:  *  Poetry 
has  lost  its  popularity  in  modem  English  literature.  If  men 
wish  to  amuse  their  fancy  for  half  an  hour,  they  take  up  a  novel 
more  naturally  than  verse.  It  is  less  exacting  in  its  views  of  its 
rights.  It  docs  not  stand  upon  its  dignity  like  a  poem,  and 
summon  the  reader's  intellect  to  pipe  to  its  singing.'  This 
sentiment  no  doubt  reflects  very  accurately  the  attitude  of  the 
middle  class  towards  art  and  literature.  And  what  does  it 
mean  ?     It  can  only  mean  that  the  portion  of  society  described 

by 
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by  the  writer  is  too  rich  and  too  busy  to  fee!  in  itself  any 
imaginative  wants,  and  betakes  itself  to  art  merely  as  a  sedative 
or  a  stimulant. 

If  tiie  nation  were  to  put  up  with  such  an  ideal  as  this,  all  wc 
ibould  say  would  be  that,  looking  to  the  view  which  the  men 
of  Queen   Elizabeth's,  or  indeed  of  Queen  Anne's,  time  took 
of  poetry  as    part    of  the    national    life,   the   less    said    about 
'progress"  the  belter.     But  the  nation  cannot  put  up  with  it.' 
Juid  this  is  very  clearly  seen  by  those  '  candid   friends '  of  the 
Cbtnmercial  Liberals  whom  we  know  as  the  champions  of  Ideal 
Libentlism,  or  what  is  generally  called  'Culture.'     The  Liberal 
Idealist  has,  for  a  long  time  past,  told  his  allies  of  the  Man- 
chester stiiool  that  their  principles  will  not  do  at  all.     As  for 
ou    own    remedies,  we  have   more  than    once    discussed    their 
efficacy  ia  this  '  Review,'  and  we  will  only  very  briefly  restate 
our  reasons  for  holding  them  to  be  inadequate.       His  grand 
mistake    is    that    he    dreams    of    establishing    a    standard    of 
absolute  Perfection  in  a  world  of  change  and  death.     Probably 
Most   of  us  Iwlicve  that  if  we   had   the  making  of  the  world 
■e    could    vastly    improve    existing    arrangements ;    but,   after 
"M  tlie  real  question  is  what  we  are  to  do  with  the  materials  at 
'^  disposal?     This  is  a  consideration  which  is  deliberately  set 
^ue  by  the  apostles  of  Culture.     They  are  very  skilful  in  paint- 
*"£    the  deficiencies  of  their  neighbours,  judging  by  an  ideal 
*'^'*dard  of  perfection  which  they  have  formed  in  their    own 
Dim«3j .  i,m  jhig  rnelhod  of  theirs  does  not  really  edify,  for  it 
"^^"^i  advances  beyond  themselves,  it  has  no  point  of  leverage 
J*"  tlip  instincts  and  affections  of  large  classes  of  men.     In  the 
■titivated'  Liberal  the  ideal  is  therefore  always  neutralized  by 
J™     actual.     A  very  few  quotations  from  the  writings  of  Mr, 
"^ttbew  Arnold,  the  leader  of  the  school,  will  confirm  what  we 
"f-       For  instance,  in  an  essay  'On  the  Influence  of  Academies,* 
.      fioints  out  how  beneficial  an  Academy  would  be  in  correct- 
,S     what   he  considers  to  be  radical  national  defects,  our  pro- 
i^^ialism,  our  want  of  taste,  and  our  coarseness.     The  interest 
,  .the    Essay    lies    in    the    living    instances    of    these    faults 
,'*»«!h   arc   quoted   with  evident  zest    to    establish  the  conclu- 
*"**».     But  then,  after  all  it  seems,  '  Cui  bono?'     'An  Academy 
'   *l«  like    the    French    Academy,    a    sovereign    organ    of   the 

The  tnilL  [a,  tlip  nMnarkH  of  the  '  Times '  are  a  libul  oq  the  public  taste.   Tbo 

^,^5*"  liM  mtt  ic*l  its  iwrception  of  wlmt  is  '  poeticai '  in  aiij  of  the  arts.    The 

■S-^*-  pwlienl  picture  in  the  last  Atwiemy,  in  our  npinion,  whb  Mr.  Long's 
ej^Jjlicr;'  it  wiu  certainly  the  most  popular.  No  one  who  listened  to  the  aj)[ire- 
Ij^^*-*^  reninrls  nf  the  epectators  od  that  beautifol  fuK-oonlddoaht  that  histonoal 
^^•**ing  of  Ulc  old  iileol  kinil  would  meet  with  a  ready  market  in  M"-  '™™A" 
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hi^h(!st  literary  opinion,  a  recognizei)  authority  in  matters  of 
intellectual  tone  and  taste,  we  sball  hardly  have,  and  pcrbnps 
we  ought  not  to  wish  to  have  it.'  So  the  moral  is :  '  Let 
every  man  lie  his  own  Academy.'  Again,  after  a  lecture  full 
of  the  severest  strictures  on  the  Nonconformity  of  the  Philistine 
middle  class,  Mr,  .\rnoId  remembers  that  this  class  is,  never- 
theless, the  backhone  of  Liberalism,  and  that  he  is  himself  a 
Liberal.  So  we  are  told  :  '  The  Puritan  middle  class,  with  all  iti 
faults,  is  still  the  best  stuff  in  the  nation.'  Therefore,  '  in  its 
success  is  our  best  hope  for  the  future.  B«t  to  succeed  it  mxut  be 
travji/ormed.'  Once  more.  Mr.  Arnold  sees  clearly  the  fatal 
mistake  made  by  the  French  Revolutionists  in  seeking  to 
eliminate  Christianity  from  education.  But  still  he  is  a  disciple 
of  the  French  Revolution,  He  must  therefore  contrive  to  make 
contradictories  seem  true  together.  '  1  persist,'  says  he,  '  in 
thinking  that  the  prevailing  form  fur  the  Christianity  uf  the 
future  will  be  — '  What?  'A  Catholicism  purged,  opening 
itself  to  the  light  aud  air,  having  the  consciousness  of  its  own 
poetry,  freed  from  its  sacerdotal  despotism,  and  freed  from  ib 
•pseudo-icientific  apparatus  of  superannuated  dogma.'  In  fine,  a 
Catholicism  which  shall  have  got  rid  of  the  idea  of  a  Personal 
God,  and  shall  have  concluded  that  St.  Paul  did  not  know  what 
he  himself  meant  by  the  Resurrection  of  ihc  Dead.  We  do  not 
wish  to  discuss  sacred  matters  in  this  place,  but  many  will 
recollect  the  saying  of  the  Apostle  whom  Mr.  Arnold  criticize* 
with  so  much  superiority  :  '  !f  tn  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in 
Christ,  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable.'  If  there  be  truth  in 
this  test,  the  idea  of  '  Progress '  as  understood  by  Ideal  Liberalism, 
is  even  more  rain  than  the  conception  formed  of  it  by  Com- 
mercial Liberalism. 

But  a  still  more  eloquent  indication  of  the  failure  of 
Liberalism,  as  an  intellectual  force,  is  seen  in  the  attitude  of 
that  extreme  wing  of  the  philosophic  Liberal  army  which  is 
formed  by  the  Artistic  Radicals,  Far  from  calling  on  the 
middle  class  to  follow  them  into  their  own  regions  of  refine- 
ment, this  group  lose  no  opportunity  of  showing  their  repng- 
nance  and  contempt  for  those  whom  they  call  the  British 
Philistines.  Sometimes,  like  Mr.  Swinburne,  they  exhibit  their 
■feelings  by  exhausting  their  rhetoric  in  insulting  instincts  which 
institute  the  moral  and  religious  codeof  nvernge  society.  More 
often  they  express  their  antipathy  to  the  life  about  them  by  the 
mystic  worship  of  Art  for  Art's  sake,  and  by  a  species  of  literary 
monosticism,  in  which  contemporary  modes  of  thought  are 
discarded  for  classical  or  medieval  fashions.  But  the  prevailing 
character    of    this    school    is    their    thoroughgoing    pessimism, 

which 
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lich  produces  in  them  a  taste  for  what  is  morbid  and  ntelan- 
cl>«»lj,  and  clesrroj's  their  perception  of  healthy  beauty.  We  see 
tliis  frequently  in  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Morris ;  we  see  it  always  in 
the  pictures  of  Mr.  Burne  Jones,  a  painter  of  genius,  but 
bnunted  with  the  spirit  of  pain  and  ennui.  The  consequences 
aro  manifest  in  such  a  composition  as  the  '  Annunciation,* 
recently  eKhibited  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  in  which  the 
poiinier,  relying  on  the  phrase,  '  When  Mary  saw  the  angel  she 
was  troubled  at  his  saying,"  represents  the  Virgin  as  a  dismal 
maiden  with  pale  blue  eyes,  unhealthy  complexion,  and  an  air 
of  patient  lassitude,  as  of  one  overwhelmed  with  the  prospect  of 
unmitigated  suffering.  Such  a  conception  is  evidently  in- 
tended to  stand  in  pointed  contrast  to  the  idea  which  through 
eighteen  centuries  of  Christianity  has  been  felt  to  pervade 
Mary's  song  of  triumph  :  '  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  L'>rd,  and 
*ny  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour.  .  .  .  For  behohl , 
front  henceforth  all  generations  shall  call  me  blesiad.'  What  Art 
'*  likely  to  gain  by  the  substitution  of  the  new  philosophy  for 
the  old  faith  those  who  saw  Mr.  Jones's  picture  can  decide 
for  themselves. 

We  see  then  three  Important  sections  of  the  Liberal   party 

maintaining  three  opposing  theories  as  to  the  direction  in  which 

^aste  ought  to  advance.     The  result  is  that  we  do  not  advance 

*'    all.     The  cause  of  this  sterility  of  idea  is,  we  think,  evident. 

The  indispensable  condition  of  all  growth  in  national  life  and 

*rt    is  the   observance  of  the  principles  of  authority  and  con- 

'"iuity.     By  the  principle  of  authority  we  mean  that  recognized 

•tandard  of  right  and  wrong  in  politics,  morals,  and  art,  which 

(^Qables  society   as  a  whole  to   agree   about  the  truth  in  such 

matters ;    and    by    the    principle    of   continuity    we    mean    the 

tradition  by  which  this  law  or  standard  is  carried  on  from  age 

^  age,  and  modified  or  expanded  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  time. 

J**  principles  are  paramount  in   all   really  great  periods  of 

Mtistic  production.     I'or  instance,  a  strong  family  likeness  is 

tnanifpit    amid   all    the  originality  in   the    Elizabethan    group 

"[   dramatists,    among    the    chief    English    prose-writers    from 

Addison  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  in  the  great  group  of  painters 

watemporary  with  Gainsborough  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.     Aa 

w  the  continuity  of  tradition,  the  first   lesson  which  Sir  Joshua 

Reynolds  sought  to  impress  on  his  hearers  was  the  truth  tliat 

•t  did  not  begin  with  them,  that  before  they  could  do  anything 

f«  themtelvea  they  must  take  a  great  deal  on  trust  from  autho- 

JJ^j  »nd  that  the  fundamental  laws  of  painting  are  to  he  looked 

™  m  the  old   masters,     Dryden    speaks  to  precisely  the   same 

^^^  about  the  development  of  poetry  : 

'ol.  149,— iVo.  2flr.  a  'Milton, 
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'  Milton/  says  lie,  '  was  tlie  poetical  son  of  Spenser,  and  Mr.  Waller 
of  Fairfax,  for  we  have  our  lineal  descents  and  clans  as  well  as  other 
families.  Spenser  more  than  once  insinuates,  that  the  soul  of  Chancer 
was  transfused  into  his  body,  and  that  he  was  begotten  by  him  two 
hundred  years  after  his  decease ;  and  many  besides  myself  have  heard 
our  famous  Waller  own  that  he  derived  tiie  harmony  of  his  numbers 
from  the  Godfrey  of  Bulloine,  which  was  turned  into  English  by 
Mr.  Fairfax.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  passion  for  Liberty,  springing  oat  of 
the  optimist  theories  of  the  French  Revolution,  has  encouraged 
in  modem  art  a  tendency  to  violent  individualism.  Wordsworth, 
for  instance,  consciously  cut  adrift  from  tradition  in  poetry, 
and  later  poets  have  departed  still  further  from  the  once  recog^ 
nized  standards  of  poetical  diction.  In  the  same  way  the  Prse- 
raphaelites,  who  are  the  Liberals  of  painting,  consider,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  received  theory,  that  Raphael  introduced  corrupting 
principles,  and  that  all  true  conceptions  of  art  are  derivable 
from  the  artist's  own  study  of  individual   nature.     The  conse- 

3uence  is  that  none  of  the  poets  or  painters  of  marked  genius 
uring  the  last  fifty  years  resemble  their  predecessors ;  neither 
do  they  resemble  each  other ;  each  forms  for  himself  a  style  as 
novel  and  unmistakable  as  possible.  Hence  we  get  many  dif- 
ferent manners  easy  of  imitation,  but  none  that  are  capable  of 
transmission  and  development. 

Now,  if  we  are  right  in  assuming  that  growth  is  the  law  of  art, 
as  of  every  kind  of  life,  the  question  under  these  circumstances 
is,  how  are  we  to  recover  the  principle  of  authority,  and  to 
resume  the  thread  of  continuous  tradition  which  we  have  lately 
dropped?  These  questions  are  both  wide  and  deep,  and 
obviously  cannot  be  properly  discussed  within  the  limits  that 
remain  to  us.  We  venture,  however,  to  submit,  as  worthy  of 
discussion,  certain  suggestions  which  may  contribute  something 
towards  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

As  regards  the  principle  of  authority,  since  it  is  assumed  that 
all  art,  to  be  really  enduring,  must  have  its  foundations  in 
national  life,  wc  have  to  determine  what  are  the  chief  sources  frona 
which  our  English  instincts  in  art  and  morals  are  primarily 
derived.  They  are,  we  think,  three  in  number.  Two  of  them 
we  share  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe ;  namely,  in  the  first 
place,  the  Christian  Religion,  in  its  historical  sense,  which 
brought  new  spiritual  life  into  the  world  after  the  exhaustion  of 
pagan  civilization ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  influence  of 
the  great  classical  authors,  whom  we  recognize  as  the  masters 
of  style,  partly  on  account  of  their  natural  superiority  of  genius, 
partly  as  having  lived  at  a  period  of  the  world's  history  when  it 
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wa*  easier  than  it  Is  for  ourselves    to  discern  the  enduring  oat- 
iinei  of  intellectual  and  imaginative  truth.     Tlie  third   source 
of  ADthoritj  is  our  own  Constitution,  which,  as  the  fountain  of 
ftf  laws  and  customs,  has  obviously  been  the  paramount  factor 
J"  niDulding  the  peculiarities  of  the  English  character.     More- 
over, Ihese  three  sources  of  English  life  and  thought  are  all  fused 
f  *>d  harmonized  together ;  not  one  of  them  can  be  considered 
ladependently,  and  without  regard  to  its  relations  with  the  others. 
AVith  reference  to  the  continuity  of  tradition,  and  the  point  in 
tfae  course  of  our  national  growth  which  we  actually  occupy,  we 
ougbt  to   have    some    practical  acquaintance   with  the    society 
aooat   us,    and    a    historic    knowledge    of  the    different    stages 
'lil^agh  which  English  art  and  literature  have  previously  passed. 
A.l>ove  all,    we  would   strongly  urge  the  artists  of  the    rising 
9^Qeration    to    study    the    work    of    their   predecessors    in    the 
«*<yAlMniA  century.      We  know  that  this  is  an  unpopular  opinion. 
W^e  are  aware  that  both  Catholics  and  Radicals  say  with  Joseph 
^    Maistre,  in  the  words  quoted  in   our  last  number,  '  U  faut 
KOsoloment  tuer   I'esprit  du  dix-huitiume  siecle.'     The  former 
*jr  so  because  the  eighteenth  century  witnessed  on  the  Con- 
•uient  the  momentary  triumph  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Kevolu- 
ftOB  over  the  traditions  of  the  Monarchy  and  the  Church.     The 
I^Adicals  hate  the  eighteenth  centurybecausethespirit  of  its  society 
**>d  letters  was  aristocratic.     And  doubtless  on  the  Continent  the 
"Onutigated  conflict  of  antagonistic  extremes  makes  the  senti- 
ment perfectly  intelligible.     But  this  is  not  the  case  in  England. 
•^or  us  the  eighteenth  century  is  the  bridge  between  medieval 
'^udftlisin   and   modern  democracy,  and  therefore    a   historical 
position  from  which  we  can  best  study  the  opposing  elements  of 
**•»»■  constitutional  life.     It  was  the  first  century  of  constitutional 
?**liiproinIse ;  the  age  when  our  liberties  were  secured,  and  the 
^■taaaations  of  our  empire  laid  In  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  when 
^-Hrinianity  was  freely  assailed  by  hosts  of  deists  and  infidels, 
^'•t  when  It  was  defended  by  the  '  Analogy  '  of  Butler  ;  when  the 
?'*ci,il  idiom  of  the  language  was  first  fised  ;  when  the  finest 
^***nourist«  in  our  literature  appeared ;  when  the  first   of  our 
P**litical  writers,  the  prince  of  our  critics,  the  best  of  our  bio- 
S'ft.phers,  and  the  greatest  of  our  historians  lived  and  died.     In 
*    *vord,   there   is  not  one  of  our    nineteenth   century  interests 
.**icb  cannot  be  traced  in  a  simpler  state  of  existence  in  the 
^Stteenth  century.     A  reverent  study  of  this  earlier  stage  of 
***■  national  existence  will  enable  each  individual  to  understand 
^*>Te  clearly  the  thoughts  and   feelings  which  he  perceives  in 
**  own    mind,  and    may  suggest    to   the    artist    ideas    which, 
™"4ile  animated  by  original  genius,  may  also  bear  the  hereditary 
^^SAanp  of  the  English  character.  Asiiy 
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Art.  III. — Life  oftlie  Right  Reverend  Samuel  Wilberforcey  D.D.^ 
Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  afterwards  of  Winchester,  with 
Selections  from  his  Diaries  and  Correspondence.  By  A.  R. 
Ashwell,  M.A.,  late  Canon  of  the  Cathedral,  and  Principal 
of  the  Theological  College,  Chichester.  In  three  volumes. 
Vol.  I.      London,  1880. 

OF  certain  ecclesiastics  in  every  age  it  may  be  declared  with 
truth  that  to  write  their  lives  adequately  would  be  to 
write  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  «the  times  in  which  they  lived. 
Churchmen  of  a -generation  which  is  already  fast  dying  out  will 
bear  witness  that  had  the  life  been  written  of  Hugh  James 
Rose  (1797-1839),  it  would  have  been  nothing  else  but  the 
history  of  the  beginning  of  that  great  revival  in  the  English 
Church,  which  the  Hon.  Thomas  Grenville  characterized  as  by 
far  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  which  he  had  witnessed 
throughout  his  long  career.  With  equal  truth  may  it  be 
declared  that  the  subsequent  history  of  the  same  great  move- 
ment would  be  most  intelligibly  written  by  one  who  should 
construct  an  adequate  biography  of  Samuel  Wilberforce.  But 
in  the  case  of  this  last — with  far  less  of  learning  and  intel- 
lectual power — there  concurred  certain  personal  gifts  of  an 
altogether  unique  order.  No  Churchman  within  living  memory 
— scarcely  any  Englishman — has  enjoyed  a  larger  share  of  per- 
sonal celebrity  than  he.  It  would  be  easy  to  recal  the  names  of 
men  who  eclipsed  him  by  their  achievements  or  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  writings.  But  it  remains  a  fact  notwithstanding 
that  as  a  public  man  Samuel  Wilberforce,  by  the  general 
suffrage  of  English  society,  was  without  a  peer.  During  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  episcopate  it  was  observed  that  no  name 
more  readily  rose  to  the  surface  of  conversation  than  his.  Every 
one  at  a  party  had  some  characteristic  story  to  tell  concerning 
him :  had  been  brought,  in  one  way  or  other,  into  personal 
contact  with  him.  It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  conviction 
that  he  was  a  man  universally  admired  as  well  as  universally 
known.  Every  one  present  at  least  had  heard  *  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford'  preach,  and  had  formed  his  opinion  concerning  the 
preacher.  JFho  that  had  ever  really  come  within  the  fascina- 
tion of  his  personal  influence  failed  to  speak  of  him  with  a 
kind  of  admiration  which  bordered  on  enthusiasm?^ 

His  birth  (in  1805)  and  his  parentage  have  been  often  set 
before  the  public,  and  the  peculiar  atmosphere  of  religious 
thought  in  which  his  youthful  character  was  formed  has  long 
since  become  a  matter  of  history.  But  his  biographer  seems 
not  to  have  been  aware  that,  in  conformity  with  those  same 

family 
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Ainilj  traditions,  one  of  the  preceptors,  to  whose  care  the  elder 

Wilberforce  entrusted  his  son  while  quite  a  boy,  was  the  well- 

Jcno^wn    'Fry   of  Emberton,'    who  (marvellous    to    relate)   was 

looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  apostle  by  the  Clapham  sect,  and 

received  into  his  rectory  a  limited  number  of  sons  of  '  evan- 

g'elieal '  parents.     Among  the  number,  it  should  be  premised, 

was    a    lad   of  Hebrew  extraction.      A  characteristic  incident 

is    still  remembered  of  the  Samuel  Wilberforce  of  those  early 

days.      The  scene  of  the  boys'  studies  was  a  spacious  apartment 

at    the  top  of  the  house,  where  they  were  careful  to  relieve  the 

tedium  of  acquiring  the  Latin  language  by  giving  free  vent  to 

tbeir    animal  spirits,  and   occasionally  making  a   tremendous 

noise.    On  one  occasion,  the  disturbance  overhead  having  become 

insufferable,  old  Fry  (after  repeated  ineffectual  warnings  from 

below)  rushed  upstairs,  cane  in  hand,  kicked  open  the  study 

door,  and  proceeded  to  wreak  his  wrath  indiscriminately  on 

the  first  offender  he  should  meet.     ^  Sam,'  quick  as  lightning, 

c&ught  the  youthful  Israelite  by  the  collar,  slewed  him  round  to 

receive,  a  tergo^  the  blow  which  must  else  have  fallen  to  his  own 

sliaie,  and  pleaded,  *  First  the  Jew,  sir, — then  the  Gentile.' 

^  His  brief  but  honourable  career  at  Oriel  (1823-1827)  brought 
bim  into  contact  as  a  junior  with  a  set  of  remarkable  men, 
some  of  whom,  for  good  or  for  evil,  were  destined  to  make  an 
uidelible  impress  on  the  Church  of  England  at  a  turning-point 
of  her  history.  His  rooms  were  those  on  the  ground-floor  in 
^e  south-western  corner  of  the  quadrangle — rooms  which  were 
identified  by  himself  in  conversation  more  than  forty  years 
afterwards  by  the  fact  that  the  coal-hole  was  (and  is)  under  the 
"Oor  of  the  sitting-room.  He  had  asked  a  friend,  whose  house 
^  made  his  headquarters  when  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Canon 
f'ridges,  of  Beddington,  also  an  Oriel  man),  to  indicate  to  him, 
^  he  could,  which  rooms  were  occupied  by  his  son.  When 
pridges,  after  conducting  him  in  thought  to  the  locality  above 
^dicated,  at  last  reached  the  trap-door  over  the  coal-hole. 
Those  were  my  rooms ! '  cried  the  Bishop,  grasping  his  friend's 
^^  and  swaying  it  backward  and  forward,  as  his  manner  was  : 
Those  were  my  rooms ! ' 

In  1828  he  was  united  to  Emily  Sargent,  through  failure  of 
**sue  in  whose  two  brothers  the  Lavington  property  eventually 
<^anie  to  his  family.  Shortly  before  the  melancholy  accident 
which  occasioned  his  own  death  in  1873,  being  on  a  visit  in 
tie  neighbourhood  of  Marden  (where  the  elder  Wilberforce  had 
onoe  resided),  it  was  arranged  that  the  Bishop  should  take 
a  ride  through  the  Park  with  the  daughter  of  his  host  next 
morning  before  breakfast.      (He  loved  beyond   all  things   an 

outing 
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outing  before  breakfast,  if  it  were  but  a  scamper  round  the 
garden.)  '  We  were  sitting  apart '  (writes  the  friend  who 
furnishes  the  incident),  *  when  Wilberforce  suddenly  said  to  me, 
in  his  quiet  tone,  "  I  met  her  there  for  the  first  time.  She  was 
thirteen,  and  I  was  fifteen,  and  we  never  changed  our  minds."  * 

He  made  the  first  proof  of  his  ministry  at  Checkendon,  a 
quiet  little  country  village  near  Henley-on-Thames,  to  the  sole 
charge  of  which  he  was  ordained  in  December  1828.  Thence, 
at  the  end  of  sixteen  months,  he  was  transferred  by  Bishop 
Sumner  of  Winchester,  his  faithful  friend  and  patron,  to 
Brighstone,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  was  at  Brighstone  that 
he  matured  those  powers  and  acquired  those  administrative 
habits  for  which  he  became  afterwards  so  conspicuous ;  easily 
achieving  for  himself  the  foremost  place  among  the  clergy  of 
the  little  island.  But  he  was  constantly  in  society,  and  much 
absent  from  his  parish ;  being  found  now  at  Famham,  now  at 
Winchester,  now  in  London,  now  at  Oxford.  It  appears  from 
his  *  Diary '  that  he  was  away  for  a  full  third  of  the  year  1838. 
He  had  in  fact  already  acquired  an  extraordinary  reputation  as 
a  preacher  and  public  speaker,  and  his  powers  were  largely  in 
request.     At  Winchester,  in  1837, — 

'  A  CTeat  county  meeting  was  held  for  tho  purpose  of  setting  on 
foot  a  Diocesan  Church  Building  Society,  with  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton in  the  chair.  Lord  Palmerston  was  among  the  speakers  ;  and  in 
the  course  of  his  speech  he  took  a  line  which  Mr.  8.  Wilberforce 
considered  inconsistent  with  true  Ghurchmanship.  The  consequence 
was  that  he  attacked  Lord  Palmerston's  remarks  with  an  ability  and 
eloquence  which  quite  carried  away  the  meeting,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  with  a  vehemence  which  caused  some  of  those  present  to  re- 
monstrate with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  chairman,  for  having 
allowed  so  young  a  clergyman  to  proceed  unchecked.  The  Duke 
replied  that  it  hod  occurred  to  him  to  interpose,  hut  that  on  looking 
again  at  tho  speaker  he  felt  sure  that,  had  he  done  so,  ho  would  only 
have  diverted  upon  himself  the  stream  of  his  indignant  eloquence, 
and,  '*  I  assure  you,"  he  added,  '*  that  1  would  have  faced  a  battery 
sooner."  '—pp.  107-8. 

Of  the  opportunities  of  access  to  London  society  which  his 
frequent  visits  to  Winchester  House  presented,  Wilberforce 
freely  availed  himself.  He  even  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
men  of  a  religious  school  alien  alike  to  that  to  which  he  was 
drawn  by  force  of  early  habit  and  the  strength  of  family  tradi- 
tions, and  to  that  within  the  sphere  of  whose  influence  his 
education  at  Oriel  had  inevitably  brought  him.  The  names  of 
Maurice,  Carlyle,  Bunsen,  recur  constantly  in  his  diary  at  this 
time.     But  he   never   identified    himself  with   any   school    of 

religioos 
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i^ii^ous  thought,   though   he   touched  them  all,  and  evinced 
s/mpathies  with  each  in  turn.     Towards  Maurice  and  his  party 
he  aever,  in  fact,  had  more  than  an  intellectual  leaning.      JFrom 
the  phraseology  and  many  of  the  conventionalities  of  *  Evan- 
gehcalism,'  on  the  contrary,  he  never  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life 
was    able  to  shake  himself  entirely  free.      But  his  relation  to 
the  <3xford  school  was  altogether  peculiar.     With  undiminished 
reverence  for  the  personal  holiness  of  certain  of  its  leaders,  but 
wittx   his  eyes  wide  open  to  their  besetting  faults,  he  instinctively 
^*5^^3ailated  whatever  in  it  he  recosfnizcd  as  Catholic  and  true : 
wnile — unlike  his  brothers,  Henry  and  Robert — whatever  in  it 
"*d    a  Romeward  leaning  he  rejected  from  the  first  with  un- 
qualified abhorrence.    He  was  greatly  scandalized  by  the  refusal 
o^  the  leaders  of  the  party  to  assist  in  the  Martyrs'  Memorial, 
^hich  in  consequence  became  a  standing  protest  against  the 
'^^•Anglican  character  which  in  the  end  was  impressed  upon 
the    Oxford  teaching.      There   is,   indeed,   no   feature   of  the 
P^sent    biography   more   truly   instructive   than   so   much   of 
'^ilberforce's  private  correspondence  and  public  utterances  as 
^*a.te  to  the  remarkable  movement  which  culminated  in  Mr. 
^J^Wman's  apostasy  and  the  discreditable  *  Ideal '  of  the  Rev. 
'^-    G.   Ward.      Should  it  not  in  fairness  be  added   that,  in 
^omnjQn  with  all   other  faithful  men  of  the   last   generation, 
^^Jauel  Wilberforce  was  probably  indebted,  to  a  greater  extent 
Ji^^Ji    he   was   himself  aware,   to   the   religious  atmosphere  of 
^^ord  during  the  memorable  years  of  his  undergraduateship? 

^To  the  same  period  of  his  life  belongs  his  joint  authorship 

^J^th  his  brother  Robert  of  the  biography  of  the  elder  Wilber- 

~>X*.      This  was  succeeded  by  his  history  of  the  Church  in 

-^^erica,  and  many  lesser  efforts — reviews,  charges,  sermons. 

r?^   had    already  been    appointed  Archdeacon  of  Surrey  and 

^^non  of  Winchester,  and  was  now  (1840)  nominated  one  of 

f^^ince  Albert's  chaplains.     In  1841  he  was  promoted  to  the 

^**^JK>rtant    rectory   of    Alverstoke.      He    preached   frequently 

"^fore   the    Queen,   and  was   acceptable   at  Court.      All   this 

"^^Ught  him  within  a  charmed  circle :  and  the  traits  of  character 

^aich  he  sometimes  jots  down  in  passing  are  of  exceeding 

^^terest     With  two  short  notices  of  Lord  Melbourne,  and  a 

life-like  sketch  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  (July  5th,  1847),  we  shall 

^ten  forward. 

*  All  went  on  most  pleasantly  at  the  Castle :  my  reception  and 
treatment  throughout  exceedingly  kind.  [Jan.  8,  1842.]  The 
Qoeon  and  the  Prince  were  both  at  church,  as  also  was  Lord 
Ufilboume,  who  paid  his  first  visit  at  the  same  time.  The  Queen's 
meeting  with  him  was  ve^  interesting.     The  exceeding  pleasure 

which 
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which  lighted  up  her  countenance  was  quite  touching.  His  beha 
viour  to  her  was  perfect.  The  fullest  attentive  deference  of  th* 
subject  with  a  subdued  air  of  ^'  your  father's  friend "  that  was  qnii 
fascinating.' — p.  211. 

<  Dec,  25.  [1845.] — In  bed  again  all  day.  All  doing  welL  Manj 
letters,  &c.  Copeland  again  full  of  anecdote.  '*  I  had  been  attend 
ing  Lord  Melbourne  for  6  weeks  3  times  a  day  when  Minister 
No  one  ever  more  mistaken.  The  most  anxious  painstaking  man  ii 
the  world.  Worked  all  day  in  his  bedroom  with  secretaries,  ^ 
that  he  might  bo  able  to  send  bores  away  with, — ^My  Lord  has  not  jel 
got  out  of  his  bedroom." ' — ^p.  826. 

^I  got  back  to  London  on  Wednesday  evening,  coming  np  in  t 
state  carriage  with  Bunsen,  Sir  B.  and  Lady  Peel,  and  Coux 
Waldemar.  Had  a  very  curious  observation  of  oir  B.  Peel.  He  wf 
reading  the  *^  Quarterly,*'  and  soon  settled  into  Croker's  bitter  atta^ 
upon  him,  peeping  into  its  uncut  leaves  with  intense  interest,  and  > 
not  liking  to  show  that  interest  by  cutting ;  and  so,  when  Mada^ 
Bunsen,  who  saw  nothing  of  what  was  going  on,  o£fered  a  pap^ 
cutter,  courteously  declining  it  and  lapsing  into  an  article  on  Pan.' 
gruelism,  to  fall  again  into  the  old  article  and  peep  again  into  ft 
uncut  leaves  as  soon  as  all  was  quiet.' — ^p.  398. 

The  sun  of  his  wedded  happiness   set   in   this  same   JG. 
(March  10th,  1841),  and  the  event  closed  what  he  always  spc^ 
of  as  the  happiest  period  of  his  life.     '  Agathos,'  *  The  Roc  J 
Island,'  and  other  ^  Sunday  Stories,'  which  have  since  made  fc 
name  popular  in  every  nursery  belonged  to  that  period,  havi  : 
been  in  the  first  instance  told  to  his  children  as  they  sat 
his  knee  by  the  Sunday-evening  fireside.      We  look  in  v» 
throughout   the   present    biography  for   anything   which   me 
conciliates  our  personal  regard  than  the  many  faithful  referent 
to  this  admirable  woman,  which  are  scattered  up  and  down  M 
letters  and  diaries.     On  his  introduction  to  the  atmosphere 
the  Court,  his  prevailing  sentiment  was  that  he  had  not  her 
whom,  on  bis  return  home,  he  might  describe  the  fascinati^ 
of  the  scene.     '  Yes '  (he  wrote  to  his  sister  in  1844) — 

'  I  quite  know  all  those  spring  feelings.  It  is  the  hardest  time 
all  the  year.  She  loved  it  so.  She  opened  in  it  like  some  bw« 
flower.  Always  was  I  looking  forward  to  it.  Now  I  never  look 
to  it.  It  seems  so  indifferent  what  it  is  ;  all  the  short  halting  plae 
in  life  are  swept  away.  ...  It  is  most  sad  going  home.  If  I  wc 
home  to  her,  it  was  beyond  all  words.  If  I  went  home  %ciih  her^ 
got  apart  to  see  her  meet  her  children.  And  now — but  I  ought  D 
to  sadden  you.* — p.  236. 

He  got  back  to  Lavington  after  several  long  and  excitic 
weeks  in  London  on  June  lltb,  which  happened  to  be  the  ann 
versary  of  his  wedding-day.  On  the  12th  he  wrote  to  his  sister  :- 

«0 
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POh,  wbftt  ft  picture  it  whs  of  life,  coming  here  as  I  cftmo  yesterday 
instead  of  that  day  here  which  seemed,  to  give  me  life  in  possession. 
I  spent  much  time  alone  yesterday  night,  ufter  a.11  were  gone  io,  iu 
thAt  churchyard,  and  came  home  quite  quiet.  Life  here  is  so  milike 
my  life  anywhere  else.  I  was  up  alone  on  the  Lill-sido  between  six 
tLuA  Beven  this  morning,  and  anything  mors  lovely  you  cannot  con- 
oeiTe.  The  slanting  Bun  was  throwing  its  brightuoss  from  behind  me 
on  the  glorious  prospect,  far  up  into  Surrey,  Albury,  the  Hog's-back, 
Iieith  Hill,  Ac.  &o.,  and  all  very  distant  country  looks  so  boiutiful : 
&  sort  of  delectable  mouutain-feoling  hanga  about  it.  I  suppose  it  is 
tlie  secret  instinct  after  the  lund  which  is  very  far  away  which  then 
Sfcira  within  one.'— p.  239. 


Stt  the  end  of  fourteen  months  : — 
^I  am  again  in  the  blessed  quietness  of  this  holy  place.     It  always 


Wm^  •"  - 

Bf^WKOB  to  be  another  life  which  I  have  here.  Being  so  separated  &oni 
»0  Bay  usual  full  occupation,  it  has,  even  without  its  associations,  a 
■ort  uf  Paradise  feeling,  and  when  I  was  yesterday  standing  over  that 
gnve,  with  my  dear  Herbert  clinging  fondly  to  me,  it  seemed  as  if 
I  was  in  another  world.' — p.  267, 

And  all  this  did  not  wear  out  with  him  : — 

'  Always,  on  returning  to  Lavington,  the  first  thing  was  to  visit  tho 
chorchyard  and  to  lay  flowers  on  her  grave  ;  and  alter  his  last  visit 
tbither,  on  May  31,  1873,  so  near  to  his  own  departure,  he  wrote  tu 
BU  daughter- in-law,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Wilberforco,  describing  the  occasion 
*"  "  one  never  to  be  forgotten.  God's  world  in  its  beauty  anintatu 
*'^  inanimate  around  me;  tbo  nightingales  singing  His  praises;  and 
*ll  seems  to  rejoice  before  Him.  My  dead  seomed  so  near  to  me  iu 
"'f  solitude :  each  ono  following  another  aad  speaking  calm  and  hope 
"^  ttjOj  and  reunion  when  He  will."  "■ — p.  180. 

'tie  mode  the  best  use  of  his  bereavement,  as  many  a  letter, 

ij  an  affecting  entry   in   his  diary  (pp.   180-191)   shows: 

_  it  is  certain   that  the  blow  left  a  lite-long  impress  on  his 

^oai^cter.    Scarcely  right  does  it  seem  that  the  man  in  his  agony 

■uould  be  so   completely  discovered  as  he  is  here  to  the  vulgar 

S*«e.     And  yet  what  would  the 'Life'  be  worth  which  should 

?"Ppress  such  details?     His  prevailing  conviction  was  that  be 

tin<l    received  a  call    to  come  out  of  the  world — 'a  call  to  a 

Uifferent  made  of  life,'  'a  more  severe,  separate,  self-mortifying: 

•bourse,'     '  The  great  object '  (he  wrote)  '  which  I  desire  to  gain 

A  *"*  '^'*  affliction    is    a  maintained    communion    with   God.' 

"nd, '  Oh,  if  all  this  should  pass  away,  and  leave  me  no  nearer 

Jo  God,  i.e.  more  worldly ! '     If,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 

"^  episropate (November  30th,  1846),  he  wrote  as  follows;  who 

*ith   a  human  heart  can  withhold  a  pang  of  sympathy  at  the 

""acluding  words  V 
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'  I  liavo  taken  some  time  for  prayer  and  meditation  to-day,  looking 
through  my  former  life,  reading  my  former  entries.  How  wonder- 
fully fresh  it  all  is  still.  How  perpetually  is  She  before  me  I  In 
business,  in  society,  when  I  seem  full  of  other  things,  how  there  is  a 
constant  under-6a«6  ringing  secretly  in  my  ears.  Yet,  how  little  have 
I  learned  of  all  this  sorrow  should  have  taught  me.' — p.  183. 

His  five  years*  incumbency  of  Alverstoke  was  eminently 
fruitful  in  results,  both  to  the  parish  and  to  himself.  He  built 
three  new  churches  and  two  new  parochial  schools,  and  succeeded 
in  thoroughly  stirring  up  the  inner  life  of  a  populous  and  most 
important  district.  His  sermons  there  are  said  to  have  been 
the  best  he  ever  produced ;  and  it  may  well  be  true,  for  there  is 
a  reality  in  sermons  prepared  for  a  congregation  which  a  man 
knows  and  addresses  habitually,  which  must  needs  be  wanting 
in  discourses  prepared  (by  a  Bishop,  for  example)  for  pro- 
miscuous gatherings  of  people  between  whom  and  himself  there 
exists  no  personal  tie.  He  had,  moreover,  gone  through  the 
furnace  of  severe  affliction ;  which  more  than  anything  else 
imparts  something  of  pathetic  earnestness  and  fervour  to  what 
is  delivered  from  the  pulpit.  But  the  offer  of  the  Deanery  of 
Westminster  in  the  beginning  of  1845,  and  his  elevation  to  the 
episcopate  at  the  close  of  the  same  year,  brought  what  may  be 
called  the  first  period  of  his  life  to  a  close.  At  the  age  of  forty, 
— having  successively  filled  the  offices  of  Assistant  Curate,  oif 
Incumbent,  of  Rural  Dean,  of  Canon,  of  Archdeacon,  of  Royal 
Chaplain,  and  finally  of  Dean, — he  succeeded  Dr.  Bagot  in  the 
Bishopric  of  Oxford  at  one  of  the  most  trying  moments  in  the 
History  of  the  English  Church.  The  year  1845  was,  in  fact, 
the  crisis  of  the  Tractarian  movement.  Thus  was  he  suddenly 
translated  to  a  new  sphere,  to  new  duties  and  g^atly  enlarged 
responsibilities ;  and  to  these  he  forthwith  addressed  himself 
with  the  energy  which  was  habitual  to  him. 

He  found  the  diocese  in  a  very  backward  state.  It  had  con- 
sisted of  the  single  county  of  Oxford  till  183G,  when  Berks  was 
withdrawn  from  the  diocese  of  Salisbury  and  added  to  that  of 
Oxford.  In  his  time  it  was  enlarged  to  its  actual  dimensions, 
consisting  of  the  three  counties  of  Oxford,  Berks,  and  Bucks. 
During  the  five-and-twenty  years  immediately  preceding  his 
consecration  (1820  to  1845)  only  twenty-two  new  churches  had 
been  built  in  those  three  counties,  four  rebuilt,  eight  restored  or 
enlarged.  In  the  four-and- twenty  years  of  his  episcopate  the 
corresponding  totals  are  :  106  new  churches  ;  churches  rebuilt, 
15  ;  churches  restored,  250.  He  found  the  livings  in  the  gift 
of  the  Bishop  small  in  number  and  in  value,  being  but  seventeen 
in  all.    He  left  them  103,  which  included  most  of  the  important 
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tf/Oit^Ti  livings,  and  with  increased  endowments.  But  there  was  a 
vast  deal  of  work  to  I>g  done  of  ti  less  showy  kind.  Cuddesdon 
falare  (so  called)  was  very  unfit  to  be  an  episcopal  residence. 
It  l»ad  wondrous  little  sleeping'  nccommodntion, — -was  without  a 
private  chapel, — had  an  aleliouae  in  the  garden,  Wilberforce 
applie<l  himself  at  once  to  the  remedy  of  all  such  drawbacks  : 
but  he  did  more.  He  made  his  existence  felt  throughout  his 
%\  it»crrse  ;  corresponded  freely  with  the  clergy  ;  gathered  his  rural- 
tleans  and  diocesan  school  inspectors  round  him  ;  conferred  with 
tte  territorial  laity  of  his  diocese ;  broke  through  the  old 
itietliod  of  conducting  ordinations;  put  the  rite  of  confirma- 
tions on  an  entirely  new  footing;  caused  it  to  be  everywhere 
s«^en  and  felt  that  the  old  order  of  things  had  passed  away,  and 
tuat  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  inaugurating  a  new  era  in  the 
"isiory  of  the  English  episcopate.  For  two  years  he  was  in 
*  liigb  degree  prosperous  and  popular.  He  had  earned  a 
brilliant  reputation  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  had  greatly 
diaiinguished  himself  on  many  public  nccasiims.  But  with  the 
**>onths  of  November  and  December  1B47  this  state  of  things 
*^tnc  to  an  end.  The  sky  became  suddenly  overcast,  and 
**^l"ore  the  vear  was  out  the  storm  had  burst  upon  him  in  all 
It*  fury. 

On  Monday,  November  15,  1847,  the  country  was  electrified 
^i"_  an  announcement  in  the  'Times'  newspaper  that  the  Prime 
"''mister,  Lord  John  Russell,  had  recommended  Dr.  Hampden 
***  Her  Alajesty  for  the  Bishopric  of  Hereford,  vacated  by  the 
'•"anslaiion  of  Dr.  Musgrave  to  the  Archbishopric  of  York.  The 
^xcitpnieDt  was  instantaneous  and  universal.  By  his  '  Bampton 
J-ectures '  (1832),  Hampden  had  given  reasonable  offence  in  the 
J:^Jiiversity  of  Oxford,  which  his  'Observations  on  Religious 
~^^«sent'  (1834)  had  but  served  to  aggravate.  Notwithstanding 
**«s,  \a  1836,  Lord  Melbourne,  then  Prime  Minister,  had 
Appointed  him  Regtus  Professor  of  Divinity.  This  called 
"erition  to  his  previous  utterances,  and  men  of  all  shades  of 
"Jpinion  in  the  University  at  once  combined  against  him  in 
.  ^f^nce  of  the  most  sacred  of  causes.  He  was  publicly  censured 
*n  »^  crowded  convocation  by  a  majority  of  474  to  94.  A  large 
P'opoftion  of  the  Bishops  also  signified  their  disapprobation  of 
^**»^1  Melbourne'sappointment,  and  the  censure  of  the  Universitj- 
'^eived  new  emphasis  in  l»4:i,  through  the  failure  of  a  deter- 
"**»«]  effort  then  made  to  set  it  aside.  Lord  John's  selection 
'*/  »Dch  an  individual  for  the  office  of  Chief  Pastor  in  1847  v 
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deliberate  insult  offered    to   the 
Urch  and  to  the  University — not  to  say  to  the  conscientious 
^**'victions  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Clergy  and  of  tke  Te\\^oM4 
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laity.  The  consequence  was  that  the  country  was  thrown  into 
a  ferment.  Meetings  were  held  ;  petitions  poured  in  ;  the  yery 
newspapers  denounced  the  appointment  as  improper.  The 
*  Times,'  then  a  steady  supporter  of  the  Government,  in  a 
leading  article,  declared  :  ^  We  cannot  imagine  on  what  prin- 
ciple or  motive  it  has  been  adventured.'  In  the  end  thirteen  of 
the  Bishops  (including  Samuel  Wilberforce)  signed  a  Remon- 
strance to  Lord  John  Russell,  who  had  also  been  separately 
ad  dressed  even  more  strongly  in  the  same  sense  by  Howley, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Longley,  Bishop  of  Ripon.  All 
was  well  done  so  far.  No  charges  had  been  brought  against 
Hampden  by  the  remonstrating  Bishops,  no  opinion  expressed 
as  to  the  justice  of  the  imputations  under  which  he  laboured, 
for  that  would  have  been  to  prejudice  what  might  afterwards  be 
the  subject  of  judicial  enquiry.  They  had  but  represented  that 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  charges,  and  the  very  general 
and  deep  feeling  which  prevailed  on  the  subject,  constituted 
reason  enough  why  a  Minister  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  the 
most  delicate  of  the  functions  of  the  Royal  Prerogative,  should 

Bkuse  in  giving  effect  to  the  appointment  of  such  an  one  as 
r.  Hampden  to  the  sec  of  Hereford. 

Undeterred  by  Lord  John's  unfavourable  reply,  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  at  once  urged  the  Minister  in  a  long  private  letter  to 
give  Hampden  (as  he  had  given  Prince  Lee,  Bishop  of  Man- 
chester, before)  the  opportunity  of  clearing  himsell'  before  a 
competent  tribunal  from  the  charges  against  him ;  representing 
that  in  this  way  the  Church  would  be  fullv  satisfied.  But  his 
well-meant  endeavour  failed  utterly.  It  became  daily  more 
apparent  that  Wilberforce  must  of  necessity  be  forced  into  the 
front  rank  of  the  coming  conflict,  the  vicarage  of  Ewelme 
(which  Hampden  hold  as  Rogius  Professor  of  Divinity)  being 
in  the  Oxfoitl  Diocese ;  and  calamitous  for  the  Church  and  for 
him  in  the  highest  degree  it  was  that,  from  the  accident  of  his 
]K)sition,  so  |)erilous  a  responsibility  wsis  thrust  upon  him.  His 
temperament  made  him  a  peculiarly  unfit  person  to  stand  in  the 
breach  at  such  a  time.  Truly,  it  was  as  if  diabolical  ingenuity 
had  ct>ntrivctl  the  snare  into  which  the  versatility  of  his  nature, 
not  to  say  his  very  talents  and  virtues,  were  pretty  sure  to  draw 
him  headlong. 

In  the  meantime  Thet^logical  Articles  had  been  drawn  up  in 
Oxfoni,  and  application  was  made  to  Wilberforce  for  *  Letters 
of  Request,'  referring  the  case  to  the  Court  of  Arches.  *  It  would 
not,  in  my  judgment  *  (he  replietH  '  be  right  for  me  to  promote 
any  suit  against  Dr.  Hampden  :  but  if  such  a  suit  were  begun 
in  the  Consistorv  Court  of  this  diocese  I  should  at  once  transmit 

it.' 
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il.'     Ten  days  after  (Dec.  15tb)  appeared  Dr.  Hampden's  '  Letter 
to  L.ord  John  Russell,'  containing  (to  Wilberforce's  great  disap- 
pointment) 710  request  for  a  judicial  investigation,  but  merely 
complaining  of  Tractarian  persecution,  and  reiterating  profes- 
sions of  his  own  orthodosy.     Next  day  Wilberforce  signed  the  i 
'  L.etters  of  Request,'  by  wbich  he  gave  his  sanction  to  tbe  com-              | 
mencement  of  a  suit  In   the  Arches   Court,  in  which  definite              | 
charges  would  be  atle^d  against  Dr.  Hampden,  and  full  oppor- 
tanity  given   him  to  purge    himself  of  all   suspicion  of  false 
dcictrine.     And  had  the  Hishop  stirreii  no  further  all  might  even 
yet  have  been  well.      But  at  this  juncture  he   took  a  false,  or 
rather   he  took   a  fatal  stop.      He  had  signed  the  'Letters  of 
Request '  under  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  promoters  of  the  suit.              I 
Xo  sooner  had  he  done  so  than  he  induced  them  to  consent  to              I 
tbe   withdrawal  of  the  'Letters,'  if  he  could   induce  Hampden              1 
to  give  satisfactory  assurances  as  to  some  of  the  points  on  which 
the  language  of  the  '  Bampton  Lectures '  and  the  '  Observations 
on  Religious  Dissent '  were  most  disquieting.     Accordingly,  in 
an  evil  hour  be  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hampden,  formulating 
ele»"en   heads  of  inquiry,  and  inviting  the  other  '  to   avow  his 
anhesitating  acceptance  of  them,'  as  well  as  to  consent  to  with- 
draw the  two  publications  wbich  had  given  so  much  and  such 
general  offence.                                                                                                         J 
It  is  hard  to  understand  bow  so  able  a  man  could  fail  to  per-              I 
"eive  that  by  writing  this  letter  he  had  completely  shifted  bis 
&found,   and    therefore   lost  his   footing.      He    had    constituted 
bimgelf  at  once  Dr.  Hampden's  accuser  and  judge.     That  his 
intentions  were  the  purest  and   the  kindest,  and  that  he  was 
■^^king    for    the   peace    of  the    Church ;    that    his  Articles    of 
'nqairy  were  ablv  drawn,  and  that,  if  answered   satisfactorily, 
.^y  would  probably  have  done  much  to  disarm  further  oppo- 
•■tion ;    all   this,  however    true,   is    beside    the    question.       He 
^■itirely  mlscalculatetl  his  own  powers  of  persuasion,  as  well  as  I 
'Qxaunderstood  the  animus  of  his  opponent.     He  forwarded  a 
*^*>py  of  bis  letter  to  Lord  .lohn,  who  sent  him  in  reply  a  saucy 
*^Oiineot  on   it.      From   Dr.    Hampden  himself,  of  course,  he  ' 
**'«aincd  no  satisfaction.     It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
*^*^t  must  proceed.      In  the  meantime  the  Bishop  heard,  through 
^P     Provost   of  Oriel,    that    the    'Observations    on    Religious 
"issent '  were  not  being  sold  or  circulated  with  Dr.  Hampden's 
^^nction,  but  against  his   wish.      He   also  learned,  but  from  a 
•iiffercnt  source,  that  by  suffering  the  'Letters  of  Request'  to  go 

L'orward,  his  own  net  would  be  far  more  judicial,  and  less  simply  i 

ministerial,  than  he  had  supposed.    He  therefore  withdrew  them,  j 

hut  made  an  elaborate  endeavour,  through  the  Provost  of  Oriel,  J 

■  "  i 
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to  re-open  negociations  with  Dr.  Hampden.  The  latter  had  long 
since  astutely  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  lawyers,  and 
would  np  longer  give  even  the  slender  amount  of  satisfaction 
for  which  alone  the  Bishop  now  pleaded.  In  fact  he  would 
make  no  answer  at  all.  Finally  (Dec.  28th),  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  at  the  close  of  a  long  letter  to  Dr.  Hampden,  wherein 
he  recapitulated  what  had  been  his  motives  from  the  beginning, 
and  the  ground  of  each  successive  step  which  he  had  taken  in  the 
business,  wrote  concerning  the  '  Bampton  Lectures^'  as  follows : — 

'  I  have  now  carefolly  studied  thom  throughout,  with  the  aid  of 
those  explanations  of  their  meaning  which  you  havo  furnished  to  the 
public  since  their  first  publication,  and  now  in  your  private  commu- 
nications. The  result  of  this  examination,  I  am  bound  plainly  to 
declare,  is  my  own  conviction  that  they  do  not  justly  warrant  those 
suspicions  of  unsoundness  to  which  they  havo  given  rise,  and  which, 
so  long  as  I  trusted  to  selected  extracts,  I  myself  shared.  For  these 
suspicions  of  your  meaning,  and  for  the  consequont  distrust  of  the 
University,  I  must  with  equal  frankness  say  that  I  discern  the  cause 
(whilst  your  works  remained  unexplained  and  the  minds  of  men  un- 
assured by  your  full  profession  of  the  faith)  &c,  .  .  .  But,  allowing 
for  the  blemishes  of  what  was,  I  believe,  a  necessarily  hasty  compo- 
sition, and  taking  into  account,  as  I  now  can,  your  various  explima- 
tions  and  assurances,  I  find  in  the  '*  Lectures  "  little  which  will  not 
admit  of  a  favourable  construction.' — pp.  486-7. 

*The  Hampden  business'  in  this  way  certainly  reached  a 
singularly  '  lame  and  impotent  conclusion.'  In  the  Life  before 
us  uncommon  pains  have  been  taken  to  set  the  transaction 
fairly  and  fully  before  the  reader ;  and  assuredly  the  materials 
for  forming  an  accurate  judgment  on  every  chief  actor  in  it  are 
not  wanting.  One  cannot  affect  surprise,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  principal  letters  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  day,  that  calumny  and  misrepresentation  were  successful  in 
blackening  the  character  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  ; '  yet  no  one 
acquainted  with  the  whole  business  will  pretend  to  fasten  a 
stain  on  his  integrity  in  consequence  of  any  act  or  saying  of  his 
from  first  to  last.  He  was  rash,  impetuous,  unguarded ;  over- 
trustful,  over-sanguine,  over-generous ;  showed  himself  vacil- 
lating and  *  infirm  of  purpose ;'  unduly  self-relying,  and  dis- 
playing a  marvellous  absence  of  judicial  discretion.  All  this, 
and  more,  may  be  said  of  Wilberforce  in  respect  of  *  the 
Hampden  business ;'  but  at  least  his  honesttj  of  purpose  and  sim" 
plicity  of  intention  cannot  be  overlooked ;  his  integrity  and 
perfect  good  faith  cannot  be  impeached.  The  one  person  who 
comes  out  of  the  strife  with  an  ugly  stain  upon  his  shield,  which 
will  never  be  obliterated,  was  the  Liberal  Prime  Minister  of  the 

day 
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^ay,  Lord  John  Russell.  In  singling  out  industriously  from 
the  entire-body  of  the  clergy  a  man  under  suspicion  of  heresy 
and  labouring  under  the  gravest  censure,  ia  order  to  make  that 
nan  u  bishop,  he  was  guilty  of  a  flagitious  abuse  of  the  prero- 
ffatire  of  his  office,  and,  as  chief  adviser  of  the  Queen,  showed 
an  unpatriotic  disregard  for  the  welfare  of  her  Cromi  in  a  very 
delicate  and  important  particular  touching  the  Royal  Supre- 
macy. He  afforded  a  short-lived  triumph  to  the  enemies  of 
f^ligion  and  of  the  Church,  no  doubt ;  but  his  appointment 
of  Dr.  Hampden  to  the  see  of  Hereford  was  acceptnhle  to  none 
••eaides.  For  twenty-one  years  an  important  diocese  was  para- 
lysed by  the  heavy  incubus  of  his  choice  ;  and  it  will  be  remem- 
P*!red  against  him  in  history  that  in  two  of  his  appointmcDts  to 
unportant  sees  he  selected  men  who  were  plainly  bound  in  the 
fi*"sl  instance  to  clear  themselves  from  disqualifying  charges 
f»efore  a  judicial  tribunnl.*  With  the  year  1S47  the  first 
*"olome  of  the  '  Life  of  Wilberforce  '  comes  to  a  close.  He  who 
'hall  take  up  the  broken  threads,  and  weave  the  story  of  the  years 
*hich  follow,  will  be  perplexed  by  no  more  such  episodes  in  a 
*^*reer  otherwise  brilliant  and  successful  beyond  compare. 

Should  it  ever  come  to   be  inquired  hereafter,  wherein  does 

•Vilberforce's  claim  to  the  Church's  gratitude  chiefly  consist? 

Oie  answer  ought  not  to  be  far  to  seek.     Ho  imparted  a  new 

^taraclcr  to  the  work  of  an  English  bishop — left  on  the  entire 

^iicopate  the  abiding  impress  of  his  own   earnest  spirit  and 

^*traordinary  genius.     The  popular  notion  of  ej>iscopacy  before 

•*»»  time  was  connected  above  all  things  with  images  of  dignified 

'"Isore  and  serene  isolation.    On  the  contrary,  ever  since  Samuel 

•Vilberforce  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Oxford,  it  has  been  the 

Practice  to  exact  of  our  chief  pastors  incessant  labour,  ubiquitous 

^*^rtion,  the  utmost  publicity,     Wilberforce  set  before  himself 

**>«  necessity  of  restoring  the  efficiency  of  the  ancient  mechanism 

^r    his  diocese.     Thus  his  rural  deans  were  not  only  taught  to 

**old  chapters  and  to  submit  for  discussion  questions  of  the  day 

^*  the  clergy  of  their  respective  deaneries,  reporting  the  result  to 

'he  Bishop;  but  they  were  periodically  invited  to  Cuddesdon 

*>»■  deliberation  with  their  chief.      In  this  way  were  first  set  on 

'**>t  those   many  diocesan   associations  which  under  his    able 

€}*idance  were  in  the  end  brought  to  a  state  of  the  highest  efR- 


na  to  tlie  epigram : — 

Lord  Jolin  Imd  bishopji  lo  provide 

And  chiHUV-lwo  ptcciouB  Turks : 
One  bisbop  for  bU/attA  was  tried ; 

TJio  other,  for  Iiib  mirkt.' 
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the  religious  life  of  his  diocese,  as  by  local  conferences,  by 
gatherings  of  clergy  and  laity,  by  public  meetings  locally  held 
for  Church  purposes,  and  later  on  by  ^  Missions ;'  which,  as  he 
conducted  them,  were  without  those  un-English  characteristics 
which  it  has  since  been  the  endeavour  of  a  party  within  the 
Church  to  fasten  upon  them.  He  devoted  nine  or  ten  day«  each 
Lent  to  some  country  town  in  his  diocese ;  and  throughout  that 
time  zealously  assisted  by  the  local  clergy  (for  all  surrounding 
villages  were  comprehended  in  the  scheme),  he  arranged  a  series 
of  services  and  sermons  for  the  entire  district ;  while  at  head- 
quarters, by  daily  addresses,  frequent  communions,  and  a  stirring 
evening  sermon  assigned  to  some  conspicuous  preacher,  he 
endeavoured  effectually  to  break  the  crust  of  formalism,  and  to 
rouse  the  slumbering  spiritual  life  of  the  many  thousands  whom 
he  despaired  of  ever  reaching  in  any  other  way.  He  certainly 
gathered  round  himself  on  such  occasions  a  rare  amount  oi 
earnestness  and  ability ;  and  although  it  might  be  di£5cult  after- 
wards to  gauge  the  exact  amount  of  good  achieved,  or  to  define 
precisely  its  character,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  effect  pro* 
duced  was  considerable,  and  the  result  an  almost  unmingled 
gain.  To  overlook  the  fact  that  a  great  effort  was  being  made 
and  with  the  purest  of  intentions,  was  at  least  impossible.  The 
sight  of  a  considerable  body  of  clergy,  with  their  Bishop  at  their 
head,  eng^agcd  in  a  spiritual  crusade,  could  not  but  favourably 
impress  alike  the  friends  and  the  foes  of  religion ;  while  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  opening  and  the  concluding  services  and 
sermons,  to  say  nothing  of  the  daily  addresses,  failed  to  produce 
an  abiding  impression  in  many  quarters.  The  clergy  who  took 
part  in  these  efforts  will  not  easily  forget  the  gatherings  which 
concluded  each  day,  at  which  the  Bishop  was  generally  present 
{he  ought  never  to  have  been  away)  ;  and  at  which  the  conven»- 
tion  was  often  truly  helpful,  and  always  interesting  in  a  high 
degree.  It  turned  of  course  invariably  on  the  business  in  hand, 
and  the  remarks  of  the  Chief  Pastor  on  such  occasions  were 
conceived  in  his  happiest  and  worthiest  manner,  serious,  original, 
practical,  and  steeped  in  that  fervent  piety  which  was  habitual 
with  him  when  he  spoke  most  naturally. 

Wilberforce,  too,  it  was  who  set  the  example  at  St.  Mary's  in 
Oxford  of  organizing  those  Lenten  courses  of  sermons  by  the  most 
eminent  preachers  of  the  day,  which  have  since  grown  everywhere 
into  an  institution.  And  yet  the  same  concentration  of  power 
which  was  there  exhibited  is  no  \on^x  possible^  for  the  simple 
reason  that  men  of  the  calibre  Wilberforce  succeeded  in  bringing 
together  are  now  themselves  the  fixed  centres  of  other  circles,  and 
therefore  no  longer  available.   He  always  introduced  the  course  in 

person. 
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person.  And  the  pattern  of  ungrudging  self-sacrifice  which  he 
thus  set  to  his  clergy  enabled  him  to  require  of  them  in  turn 
greater  ministerial  activity  within  their  respective  cures;  so 
thsft  what  had  been  a  singularly  neglected  diocese  became  in  the 
end  a  pattern  of  earnest  and  efficient  administration. 

*  J  recollect,'  said  one  who  is  now  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  senior 
momber  of  the  University — *  I  recollect  when  a  Bishop  of  Oxford 
noirer  drove  into  Oxford  without  four  horses  and  two  powdered  foot- 
inexi. ;  and  what  does  Sam  do  ?  He  gets  upon  a  horse  and  rides  in  by 
faixxuelf^  without  so  much  as  a  groom  behind  him !  I  met  him  myself 
to-aay.'— p.  353. 

Such  was  indeed  his  habit ;  and  many  an  interesting  story 
could  once  have  been  repeated  of  the  advantage  which  his  skill 
in  riding  gave  him  ;  as  in  galloping  across  the  Berkshire  Downs 
ia  order  to  clear  up  some  local  broil,  or  showing  himself  unex- 
pec^tedly  in  some  remote  part  of  his  diocese  ;  the  clue  to  his 
sadden  apparition  being  that  he  was  on  a  visit  ten  miles  off, 

aad  had  resolved  to  utilize  the  afternoon  in  this  particular  way. 

A.U  absurd  incident  presents  itself,  which  shall  be  related  in 

the  words  of  the  friend  who  supplies  it : — 

*  Wilberforce  on  a  certain  occasion  met  me  on  my  way  to  college, 
snd  put  a  sovereign  into  my  hands,  requesting  me  to  pay  it  for  him 
Into  the  Old  Bar^,  to  the  S.  P.  G.  account.  I  promised  to  obey  as 
BOOH  as  I  had  finished  a  letter.  But  at  a  few  minutes  to  four  in 
comes  a  gossiping  friend.  **  I  am  afraid  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse 
me,  I  want  to  go  to  the  Bank."  "  What  for  ?"  «  To  pay  in  this 
KUTQieign  "  (showing  it)  **  which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  made  me 
promise  just  now  to  pay  in  for  him."  "  That's  my  sovereign/"  shouted 
tbe  other,  making  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  recover  it ;  and  he  related 
how  the  Bishop  had  met  him  riding  over  Shotover  Hill  and  taken  it 
fiom  him  by  force  an  hour  or  two  before.  It  was  obvious  to  get  the 
Bishop  to  explain,  which  he  did  with  infinite  zest.     *'  0  you  shall 

lifiir !    I  overtook ^'  (naming  the  undo  of  a  neighbouring  mag- 

Ute)  *<  out  of  whom,  as  you  know,  I  never  can  get  anything,  and  dis- 
corerod  that  he  was  riding  into  Oxford  with  a  bag  of  gold  which  he 
viated  to  deposit  at  the  Bank.  I  caught  him  by  the  collar,  and 
^>{Bisted  on  his  giving  me  a  pound.  He  begged  very  hard,  but  I  told 
^  I  would  not  let  him  offl  So,  after  a  deal  of  grumbling  and  pro- 
^B>ting,  he  produced  a  sovereign,  in  order  to  be  released."  Wilber- 
^oioe's  amusement  on  being  told  the  sequel  of  the  story — the  recog- 
Bition  "  of  my  sovereign  "  just  as  it  disappeared  from  sight  for  ever — 
^J  he  imagined.* 

Pre-eminently  successful  was  the  method  which  he  observed 
Uiespect  of  his  Ordinations.  The  days  at  Cuddesdon  were  days 
which  candidates  for  the  ministry  found  it  impossible  ever  to 
forget,  or  rather  which  they  learned  to  look  back  upon  ever  after 
with  gratitude  and  secret  joy.     The  examination  was  felt  to  be 
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in  every  sense  a  reality.     The  candidates  (domiciled  under  tlie 
Bishop's  roof,  or  in  the  college  opposite,  or  at  the  vicara^^)^ 
singly  as  well  as  collectively,  were  brought  daily  within  "t-lie 
sphere  of  the  Bishop's  influence ;  and  in  the  private  chapel      of 
the  palace,  besides  listening  every  day  to  a  short  address,  tl».^y 
received  on  the  eve  of  their  ordination  a  charge  which  for  p^er- 
suasivencss  and  power  certainly  seemed  far  superior  to  anythL  :xig 
of  the  kind  they  were  invited  to  listen  to  in  after  years.     T"  Jte 
questions  were  never  printed,  but  delivered  orally  by  the  Bisb.  ^3p 
to  the  assembled  candidates  ;  the  answer  to  the  last  being  trea^^ 
as  private,  namely,  '  What  have  you  discovered  to  be  the  cLief 
drawback  and  hindrance  to  your  ministry?'  (or  words  to  ttaat 
effect).     This  was  addressed  to  the  candidates  for  priesthoczxi. 
The  consequence  might  be  divined.     At  the  private  intervi^^w 
the  Bishop  showed  himself  really  acquainted  with  the  manbefoi^ 
him  ;  and  blending  the  language  of  affection  with  the  dignity     of 
his  office,  contrived  to  establish  a  permanent  relation  betwe^ai 
himself  and  the  candidate  which  might  easily  ripen  afterwas*^ 
into  friendship,  but  could  not  possibly  be  forgotten  or  ignor^^^* 
He  wisely  held  his  ordinations  in  turn,  in  all  the  larger  tow*^ 
of  his  diocese,  whereby  the   reality  of  the  ordinance  was  ^^ 
before  the  eyes  of  the  common  people,  who  were  made  to  ffe** 
that  the  gift  conveyed  must  needs  be  some  real  thing.    To  eve*7 
candidate,  before  the  imposition  of  his  hands,  he  presented     ^ 
copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  a  short  inscription  on  tl*® 
fly-leaf.    How  highly  that  trifling  gift  was  prized  by  the  recipi^^^t 
there  is  no  need  surely  to  declare.     Many  of  his  practices  ha'Ve 
become  general  since ;  but  they  were  unique  then.     Perhaps  tti^ 
following  outline  from  the  Bishop's  pen  of  what  had  been  tl>^ 
practice  in  the  Oxford  diocese  before  his  own  time  will  best  sho*^ 
the  extent  of  the  Church's  obligations  to  Samuel  Wilberforce :— — 

*The  Ordination  has  hitherto  been  conducted  thus: — The  Ak^^Z 
deacon  of  Oxford  ( Archdn.  Clarke)  managed  all  about  it,  and  examiii- 
the  candidates  in  his  rooms,  as  a  student  of  Christ  Church,  a 
settled  who  was  and  who  was  not  to  be  ordained.     The  Bp.  came 
the  Saturday  to  Oxford,  gave  a  Charge  to  the  candidates,  and  n^ 
day  proceeded  to  ordain  in  the  Cathedral/ — pp.  822-8. 

Above  all,  in  his  manner  of  bestowing  the  gift  of  Confim^ 
tion  was  Bishop  Wilberforce  felicitous.     The  remark  must 
repeated  that  men  have  grown  so  used  to  his  method  since  (f^ 
it  has  been  freely  reproduced  in  other  dioceses),  that  they  lo 
sight  of  the  purely  perfunctory  method   of  administering  t 
sacred  rite  which  would  appear  to  have  universally  prevail 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  ;  when,  hurriedly 
lay  hands  on  row  after   row  of  children  kneeling  round  t 
communion  rails,  and  at  each  relay  of  candidates  to  pronoun 
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the  Words  of  blessing  once  for  all,  was  regarded  as  the  sum  of 
the  Bishop's  function.     Wilberforce  used  to  commence  the  rite 
with  a  short,   earnest,   affectionate  address,   during  which  the 
candidates  were  requested  to  stand,  while  the  rest  of  the  con- 
gregation sat.     And  how  skilfully  would  he  then  adapt  what 
he  had  to  say  to  the  circumstances  of  the  locality  and  of  the 
P^ple  I     At  Eton,  before  the  assembled  school — at  St.  James's, 
Piccadilly,  where  most  of  the  candidates  were  young  ladies — 
^  a  densely  populated  town  parish — or  again  in  a  sparse  agri- 
cultural district — it  was  marvellous  how  diverse  was  the  manner 
*s  Well  as  the  matter  of  his  address.     It  was  impossible  even 
for  a  casual  looker-on  not  to  be  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
^  turning-point  in  the  life  of  each  one  before  him  had  been 
'bached ;  and  that  the  Chief  Pastor's  one  object  was  to  bring 
pome  this  conviction  to  the  hearts  of  all  his  hearers.     Accord- 
ing^ly  well-chosen  words  of  sympathy  and  of  counsel,  of  encou- 
^"ag^ment  and  of  exhortation,  were  set  off  with  images  derived 
from  familiar  sights.     Amid  the  Berkshire  downs,  in  order  to 
explain  that  forgotten  is  not  forgiven  sin,  he  reminded  the  lads 
tow  their  footprints  in  yesterday's  snow  were   all  still  there, 
although  the  slight  snowfall  of  last  night  had  effectually  hidden 
them  from  view.      Noticing,  on    another   occasion,    near   the 
^Jitrance  of  a  village  a  tree  in  full  leaf  lying  across  the  road — (it 
*^atci  been  slowly  undermined  by  a  streamlet  which,  having  by 
^^grees  washed  away  the  earth,  had  at  last  disengaged  one  by 
^Qe  the  stones  which  had  for  years  kept  it  upright,* and  a  sudden 
8^1e  of  wind  yesterday  evening  had  done   the  rest) — he  em- 
ployed the   image  (with  which  all  present  were  familiat)   to 
^liistrate  the  history  of  many  a  calamitous  fall.     There  is  no 
filing  how  persuasively  such  parables  were  put,  and  how  con- 
y^^Xdingly  they  appeared    as   arguments.      A  brief   period    of 
silence  was  maintained  in  the  Church  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
^^fe.ing  a  blessing  on  those  who  were  about  to  be  confirmed  ; 
^'^^i  when  all  was  ended,  a  second  address — a  kind  of  parting 
cii^3.gg — was  delivered  to  the  candidates.     It  would  be  hard  to 
^3^   whether  it  was  the  solemn  pathos  of  the  rite  or  the  exquisite 
^^t  Ferness  of  the   chief  functionary    which  was    chiefly    con- 
*I^^^-^uous  on   such   occasions.     But  lookers-on  were  melted  to 
te^^:^^^  and  those  who  were  proof  against  such  outward  signs  of 
®^*^otion  freely  owned  that  they  had  never  seen  anything  of  the 
*?'^^  so  admirably  done  before.     A  passage  from  the  *  Life  of 
^^  iJberforce '  claims  insertion  here  : — 

*^  No  description  can  convey  any  adequate  conception  of  the  im- 

"P^^Bsiveness  of  the  whole  rite  as  he  administered  it.     Sympathy  with 

tA^  young  was  a  marked  feature  in  his  character,  and  he  felt  intensely 

i«©  poBsibilities  for  good  which  were  before  the  young  people  pre- 
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rented  to  him.  Then,  it  was  one  of  Bishop  Wilberforce's  pecnliar 
gifts  that  when  he  did  thus  realise  anything  very  deeply,  his  whole 
bearing,  voice  and  gesture,  eye  and  countenance,  were,  if  such  an 
expression  may  be  permitted,  transfigured  by  the  thought  of  feeling 
which  possessed  him ;  so  that  the  living  man  as  he  stood  before  yon 
was,  almost  without  words,  the  expression  of  that  feeling.  When,  in 
addition  to  all  this,  his  power  of  language  is  remembered,  the  energy 
and  deep  feeling  which  was  apparent  in  every  sentence  and  every 
ton^  together  with  his  charm  of  voice  and  special  fertility  and  variety 
of  phrase,  no  one  will  be  surprised  at  the  prodigious  impression  which 
his  Confirmations  always  made  alike  upon  the  young  and  upon  the 
old.  The  addresses  were  not  prepared ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  they  were  not  written,  at  least  not  after  the  first  few 
years  of  his  Episcopate.  The  preparation  was  rather  of  himself  than 
of  that  which  he  was  about  to  utter,  and  was  usually  that  which 
preceded  many  of  his  most  effective  sermons — namely,  a  few  minates 
of  very  deep  attention,  concentrated  upon  one  or  two  master  thoughts. 
Then,  with  these  thoughts  in  full  possession  of  his  mind,  the  fitting 
word- vesture  seemed  to  follow  as  matter  of  course :  words  and  sentences 
flowing  on  and  on,  and  adapting  themselves  to  the  specialities  of  the 
audience  and  the  locality,  as  the  curves  of  a  river  follow  the  contour 
of  the  country  through  which  it  flows.' — ^pp.  392,  893. 

Especially  interesting  is  it  after  the  eloquent  passage  which 
precedes,  to  hear  the  Bishop's  own  account  of  the  matter : — 

'  There  is  so  much  of  deep  interest  in  a  Confirmation,  that  it  takes 
a  g^reat  deal  out  of  one.  The  present  interest  is  intense :  the  single 
opportunity  of  making,  if  God  will,  a  dint  in  a  character;  the 
gathering  in,  if  they  have  been  watched  over  and  prayed  for,  the  fruit 
of  past  weeks ;  the  raising  them  to  something  quite  new,  if  they  have 
been  neglected :  then  all  the  old  interest  of  Brighstone  and  Alverstoke 
wakes  up.  I  remember  the  deep  anxiety  with  which  I  presented  one 
and  another,  the  fear,  the  doubt,  the  trembling  hope,  the  joy  with 
which  I  saw  one  and  another  come  forward,  and  the  after  fulfilment 
or  disappointment ;  and  then  our  Bishop's  visits  were  so  hailed  by 
her,  and  she  was  so  beautiful  as  the  reserve  which  had  always  gathered 
melted  under  his  coming  and  his  kindness.' — ^p.  402. 

Before  passing  on,  one  cannot  help  recalling  certain  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  Bishop's  method  on  such  occasions,  which 
used  forcibly  to  impress  the  incumbent  of  the  place  where  he 
was  going  to  confirm.  *  Tell  me '  (he  would  whisper,  drawing 
you  aside  into  a  corner)  *  what  you  wish  me  to  saj  to  them.* 
You  told  him  who  and  what  they  all  were,  explained  the  trouble 
you  had  had  to  persuade  certain  of  them  to  come  at  all,  begged 
him  to  speak  words  of  encouragement  or  of  warning  to  certain 
of  the  younger  ones  whom  you  promised  to  indicate  to  him, 
words  of  praise  to  some  of  the  aged  sort.  And  O  how  entirely 
as  well  as  readily  he  caught  the  spirit  of  your  few  hastj 
words,  and  electrified  each  set  in  turn  as  he  singled  them  out 

for 
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for  notice !  ■  .  ■  The  Oxford  Workhouse  on  one  occasion 
supplied  its  contingent  of  pauper  candidates — old  men  aod 
^ocnen.  The  Bishop,  on  spying  them  out  (for  he  had  been 
requested  to  say  a  few  words  specially  to  than),  enlarged  on 
the  vices  of  the  denizens  of  a  workhouse  with  such  mastery  of 
the  subject — showed  himself  so  thoroughly  at  home  with  their 
habits  and  motle  of  life — that  one  of  the  party  was  heard 
to  say,  "  I'll  tell  you  what ;  that  man  knows  a  Utile  too  much 
about  it ! " '  In  a  neglected  agricultural  district,  if  be  noticed  in 
any  one  of  the  candidates  unbecoming  levity  of  manner,  be 
Would  single  out  such  an  one,  and  make  an  example  of  him  or 
her  before  the  rest.  The  way  he  did  this  was  inimitable,  the 
effect  was  astonishing.  It  made  the  rite  a  great  success,  even  if 
the  fate  of  the  day  bad  l>efore  seemed  trembling  in  the  balance. 
We  have  been  enumerating  several  points  which  constitute 
the  elaim  of  Samuel  VVilberforce  to  the  Churcb's  gratitude.  It 
**mains  to  point  out  that,  with  regard  to  CONVOCATION,  tbe 
^^ntireb  is  indebted  to  bim  more  than  to  any  other  man  for 
"*ving  restored  it  to  life  and  usefulness  after  its  lethargic 
MUntber  of  more  than  a  century.  It  was  his  resolute  hand  that 
opened  those  long-closed  doors.  And  since  then,'  it  was  Aw 
*»ct,  his  sagacity,  his  energy,  that  recovered  for  Convocation, 
**Oe  by  one,  its  ancient  privileges.  Let  it  suffice  to  have 
touched,  thus  briefly  on  a  very  large  subject. 

Those  only  who  were  admitted  to  the  Bishop's  confidence — 

**r,    at  least,   had  often   seen   him  in  private — are  qualified  to 

*peak    of   his    actual  character.       He    had    a    facility  alike  in 

'^■Ssuming  and  in  throwing  oif  the   burdens  of  his  office  and 

■Nation  which  might  easily  mislead.     To   see  bim  at  his  own 

^*>le,  for  instance,  surrounded  by  twenty  or  thirty  guests,  and 

*'*H    more  to  hear  bim,  a  stranger  might  have  gone  away  and 

'^ttt«mbered  him  only  as  a  brilliant  talker,  a  delightful  com- 

P*»*ion;  and  straightway  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 

^•"     his  '  convivial  qualities '   that   the  Bishop  gf  Oxford  was 

5;"*-efly  conspicuous.      No   one   who  really  knew  him,  even  a 

*'*Je,  could  make  so  complete  a  mistake.     But  it  may  be  readily 

^*^«ited  that  the  Bishop  was  at   no  pains  to  put  the  rank  and 

***   of  bis  acquaintance  on    the   right  scent.     He  was  the  best 

table-talkers.      At    dinner,   he  would  partake  freely  of  the 

=*^**«J  things  before  bim.     His  vivacity  increased  as  the  cnter- 

r~***ment  proceeded.     He  had  an  endless  flow  of  anecdote.     His 

•^**»er  of  repartee  was  marvellous.     When  he  was  sure  of  bis 

^'^'^ipany,  he  would  not  only  be  confidential  but  unguarded  to 

-t.  degree.     It  may  be  questioned  if  any  who  knew  and  loved 

*"*»  did    not    take   tbe  more    care  of  him    because  \i.e  w^*  %a 
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careless  'of  himself.  But  to  return  to  the  dinner.  His  habit 
at  his  own  table  (by  the  way,  he  always  sat  in  the  middle  of  it) 
was  to  gather  in  front  of  him,  and  at  his  right  and  left,  the 
choicest  spirits  present,  and  to  station  one  of  his  lieutenants  at 
either  extremity  of  the  hospitable  board,  with  an  injunction  to 
them  to  keep  the  company  at  that  end  entertained.  The  hilarity 
of  those  gatherings  was  sometimes  extraordinary,  and  the  almost 
boyish  spirits  with  which  the  Bishop  would  throw  himself  into 
the  topic  of  the  moment,  as  already  hinted,  was  pretty  sure  to 
mislead  a  superficial  observer. 

But  how  had  he  been  occupied  for  the  eight  or  ten  hours 
before  dinner?  Let  us  try  to  recal.  Prayers  in  the  private 
Chapel  of  the  palace  ended, — there  had  been  breakfast,  a  social 
and  a  cheerful  meal :  although  the  formidable  pile  of  letters  of 
all  shapes  and  sizes  at  the  Bishop's  side  (sure  harbingers  of  a 
busy  and  anxious  day)  kept  him  tolerably  occupied — sometimes 
thoughtful — all  breakfast  time.  At  10  he  retired  to  his  library, 
requesting  his  archdeacons,  chaplains,  and  clergy,  to  follow  him 
speedily:  so  that  long  before  11  they  had  plunged  in  medias 
res — the  business  (whatever  it  was)  which  had  brought  them  all 
up  to  Cuddesdon.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  hours  of  applicap 
tion  most  of  those  present  had  slipped  away  for  luncheon,  and 
again  returned  to  sit  in  conclave.  Wilberforce  alone  could 
never  be  persuaded  to  stir.  A  friend  once  brou{^ht  him  a  biscuit 
and  a  glass  of  sherry.  He  thanked  the  other  for  his  zeal, 
laughing,  but  was  inexorable.  He  *  never  did,'  and  was  *  better 
without  it.'  The  long  summer  afternoon  wore  away,  and  the 
room  at  last  grew  oppressively  close.  At  5  o'clock,  nods  and 
winks  indicative  of  exhaustion  were  freely  interchanged  :  but 
no  one  moved — the  chief  personage  having  as  yet  shown  no 
signs  of  fatigue.  At  length  the  clock  struck  six :  and  '  I  say ' 
(exclaimed  some  bold  spirit)  '  I  have  got  the  cramp  and  must 
go  for  a  walk.'  The  standard  of  rebellion  once  set  up,  the 
room  began  to  clear.  '  Well,  then '  (the  Bishop  would  say),  '  we 
had  better  break  off,  for  I  see  some  of  you  are  getting  tired.' 
So  satisfactory  a  recognition  of  a  fact  which  was  altogether 
undeniable  produced  a  general  rising  of  the  faithful  band  which 
remained,  and  a  pleasant  vision  floated  before  each  one's  eyes  of 
a  rush  through  the  sweet  evening  air  before  having  to  dress  for 
dinner.  Vain  dream  !  '  My  dear  Randall,  you  are  not  leaving 
us,  are  you?'  The  good  old  man  murmured  something  about 
*  not  minding  stopping.'  This  act  of  self-sacrifice  was  so  grate- 
fully acknowledged  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  '  my  dear 
Gierke,'  or  'my  dear  Bickersteth,'  or  'my  dear  Pott,'  or  'my 
dear  anything  else '  to  decline, — as  the  Bishop  challenged  the 

party 
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party  seyerallj  to  do  him  the  favour  to  stay  and  help  him  with 
his^  post.  In  this  way  he  secured  the  services  of  about  a  dozen 
white  negroes,  whom  he  overwhelmed  with  thanks  and  blotting- 
paper,- — seating  them  round  the  long  table  which  was  covered 
with  ^writing  implements,  and  at  which  he  had  already  taken  his 
seat.      *  Now,  then,  are  you  ready  ?'  (throwing  a  letter  across  to 

*  ^7  dear  Woodford ') — *  Begin,  "  my  dear  Sir,"  and  sign  it 
*' J<>Uis  truly."  Say,  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  confirm  at  your  Church 
on  tHe  day  and  at  the  hour  you  propose,  I  trust  your  wife  is 
^J  this  time  restored  to  health."  Thank  you!'— *  Will  ym* 
(turx^lug  to  the  man  on  his  left  and   handing   him    a   letter) 

^^plain  to  him  that  I  cannot  possibly  sanction  what  would  be 

*  ^*^ve  irregularity,  but  that,'  &c.  &c.  Begin,  "  Dear  Mr.  So- 
and— 30,"  and  end  "  very  faithfully  yours."  Thank  you,  my  dear 
reaaiNson ! ' — Then,  turning  with  another  letter  to  the  man  on  his 
^^*it^ — *Tell  him,  please,  that  I  have  an  engagement  for  the 
ut\x  which  will  hinder  me  doing  what  he  wishes.  But  would 
2?^tlier  afternoon  after  the  17th  and  before  the  20th  suit  him? 
Ta^^t  you,  dear  Leighton  I  Begin,  "  My  dear "  (calling  him 
"J  liis  surname),  and  sig^  it  "  yours  affectionately." ' — To  the 
nex^t:  scribe, — *  Begin,  "  My  dear  Mrs. "  (naming  her),  "  Yes, 
^®  all  grow  older.  Thank  you  much  for  your  photograph.  I 
?*^l«se  you  in  return  what  you  are  so  good  as  to  ask  for." ' — 
^^     the  next, — *  Begin,  "  Reverend  Sir,  I  have  read  with  sur- 

•P^^«  yours  of  the  13th,  and  can  only  refer  you  to  the  letter  I 

^'^t:    you  on  the  same  subject  a  week  ago." ' — To  the  next, — 

•*^^ar  Sir, — the  last  sherry  was  excellent.     I  shall  be  glad  if 

joii    will  send  me  a  further  supply  of  precisely  the  same  quality 

*^  "^te  same  price.'  ....  This  went  on  till  every  pen  at  table 

'^^►^    heard  scratching;   the  Bishop  dashing  off  the  more  im- 

P^^**^^nt  notes  with  his  own  hand  ;  only  pausing  at  short  intervals 

!r     glance  over  the  work  of  his  scribes,  to  sign  his  name,  and  to 

"^*"^*^ish  the  letter-writer  with  another  job:    every  envelope    as 

^^^^^^^1  as   finished  being  thrown    into    a  basket.      In   this  way 

P^^"^aps  forty,  fifty,  sixty  letters  were  achieved,  and  the  clock 

^^^i^  already  struck  seven.     All  yawned — but  one.     He  turned 

*^        imploring  look  to  *  my  dear  Randall.'     The  letters  had  not 

^^^^    been  registered  in  the  log-book.     *  O  yes,  I'll  do  it.'     And 

?^^^^v,  the  contents  of  the  basket  being  transferred  to  the  post- 

^  ^Cj  we  were  all  again  thanked  and  invited  to  dress  for  dinner, 

T^^^h  the  information  that  A  B  C  D  (gentry  of  the  neighbour- 

^^^^),  with  wives  and  daughters,  were  coming,  and  that  they 

been  invited  for  eight  o'clock.     Wilberforce  had  been  hard 

work  for  nine  hours,  and  had  still  '  a  little  thing  which  he 

■fl^^Cif  do  before  he  could  qo  to  dress.'     He  looked  thoroughly 

fagged. 
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fagged.  On  reappearing  in  the  drawing-room,  however,  a  moi« 
entire  contrast  can  hardly  be  imagined.  He  looked  at  least  ten 
years  younger.  Every  mark  of  thought  and  care  had  vanished 
from  his  brow.     Tlien  came  the  dinner — already  referred  to. 

Dinner  ended,  after  a  few  civilities  to  his  guests,  when  hi 
had  sufficiently  set  things  going  in  the  drawing-room,  he  was  tc 
be  seen  in  a  corner  on  a  sofa  which  exactly  held  two  persons. 
He  beckoned  to  you, — ^his  forefinger  being  first  extended  hori- 
zontally, then  pointed  vertically  to  the  vacant  part  of  the  sofa. 
Seated  by  his  side,  you  were  drawn  closer  and  heard, — *  All  sorti 
of  strange  reports  have  reached  me  of  the  scrape  which  E.  hai 
got  into.  Pray  insense  me.  You  must  know  all  about  it.'  When 
you  had  done  insensing^  he  would  consult  you  as  to  what  course 
it  would  be  best  for  himself  to  pursue,  ending  with  a  request 
that  you  would  send  F.  to  him.  F.  accordingly  occupied  the 
seat  you  had  just  vacated;  and  you  knew  very  well  that  the  Bishop 
was  arranging  with  him  about  a  meeting  of  clergy  to  be  held  next 
month  at  G.  F.  in  turn  was  requested  to  pick  out  H.,  and  send 
him  to  him.  In  this  way  not  a  little  of  the  business  of  the 
diocese  was  helped  forward  a  stage,  while  half  the  party  were 
chatting  about  nothing  in  one  drawing-room,  the  other  hall 
listening  to  music  in  the  other. 

His  powers  of  work  were  truly  surprising,  and  he  would  get 
through  what  he  had  to  do  under  conditions  which  by  most  men 
would  have  been  deemed  fatal  to  serious  effort.  An  amusing 
instance  of  this  belongs  to  the  last  year  of  his  archidiaconate, 
when,  having  been  commanded  to  preach  next  day  before  the 
Queen  (the  order  did  not  reach  him  till  after  dinner),  he  wai 
under  the  necessity  of  travelling,  in  November,  through  the 
Saturday  night  at  the  tail  of  a  goods'  train,  crossing  the  Solent 
on  the  Sunday  morning,  in  order  to  be  in  time  to  preach  a1 
Osborne,  and  of  writing  his  sermon  at  intervals  on  the  way : — 

'  In  after  years  Bishop  Wilberforce  was  fond  of  telling  the  storj 
of  this  Saturday  night's  journey,  and  of  the  inconvenience  he  expe- 
rienced in  writing  his  sermon  for  the  morrow  in  a  carriage  attached 
to  a  train  of  trucks,  which  was  continually  stopping,  and  which  had 
no  buffers  to  break  the  shock  of  each  stoppage.  Far  ahead  at  the 
other  end  of  the  train  he  could  hear  the  hump  of  the  first  truck,  and 
then  of  the  next,  and  of  the  next,  until,  as  it  neared  his  own  turn,  the 
ink  had  to  be  secured  from  upsetting,  and  himself  and  his  parapher- 
nalia prepared  for  the  constantly  recurring  jolt.* — p.  243. 

Yet  he  not  only  achieved  his  sermon,  but  wrote  a  long  lettei 
to  his  adopted  sister  besides,  which  he  finished  on  board  the 
steamer.  The  most  singular  part  of  the  matter,  however,  wai 
that  Wilberforce's  appetite  for  work  was  so  extraordinary.    Several 
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instances  of  this  present  themselves,  one  of  which  maj  stand 
as  a.  sample  for  the  rest. 

A  fortnight  before  the  examination,  it  was  his  practice  to- 
dire<:t  candidates  for  priests'  orders  instantly  to  post  and  send 
him  to  Cuddesdon  the  last  two  sermons  they  had  preached.     The 
morning  and  afternoon  homilies,  delivered  in  an  obscure  Berk- 
shire village   on   a  certain  Sunday  in  December  1849,  were 
accordingly  forwarded  to  headquarters  by  a  nameless  indivi- 
dual, not   without   trepidation.     The   first  (on  *The  Day  of 
Judgment')  contained  a  considerable  extract  from  Pearson  on 
the  Creed.     The  second  was    unusually  severe  on  the  sin  of 
stealing, — ^the  squiress,  who  was  also  the  lady-bountiful  of  the 
village,  having  been  just  robbed  of  her  ducks, — a  loss  which 
•orely  exercised  her  woman's  nature.     It  was  not  the  creatures 
«he  cared  for  ;  but  '  to  think  of  anyone  having  the  heart  to  come 
*nd  steal  from  me  ! '     Accordingly,  without  exactly  mentioning 
^  ducks,  the  preacher  had  made  it  perfectly  plain  what  he  was 
fading  to.     The  examination  over,  he  was  sent  for  into  the 
Bishop's  library.     *  We  find  your  papers  the  best  we  have  had 
this  time.'     The  man  began  to  breathe  freely.     *I  have  read 
ooth  your  sermons.'     (O  good-gracious ! — the  ducks  !)     '  They 
fre  all  very  well ;  but  I  think  a  prolonged  extract  from  Pearson 
^  somewhat  out  of  place, — has  a  dry,  formal  sound, — in  a  village 
'cnnon :  and  those  remarks  about  stealing  in  the  other  sermon 
— T  suppose  they  toere  occasioned  by  something  which  had  recently 
^^^curred^  eh  ? '     It  was  but  too  plain  that  the  Bishop  had  spelled 
out  every  word. — He  showed  the  same  powers  of  endurance  in 
J'^ading  through  the  answers  of  his  candidates,  many  of  which 
**®  would  discuss  with  them  during  the  interview  which  fol- 
*owed,  on  the   night  previous  to  Ordination. — Every  one  who- 
f^^T  travelled  with  him  will  remember  how  he  utilized  a  railway 
Journey  to  write  his  letters.     So  overwhelmed  was  he  with  cor- 
respondence, that  his  favourite  resource  was  on  such  occasions 
V*t  being  well  understood  that  the  guard  must  always  give  him  a 
^^^^^age  to  himself)  to  get  out  his  writing  materials,  and  to  scribble 
^  5^^^  kind  of  swinging  desk.     These  missives  he  dated  from 
I  -*»xe  Train,'   and  they  were  really  almost  as  legible  as  his 
^^^Ts  written  under  the  most  favourable  conditions.     In  this 
.   ^y  he  would  frequently  dash  off  two  or  three  dozen  short  letters 
^  ^he  course  of  a  railway  journey  of  a  couple  of   hours ;  for  he 
r^^^te  wondrous  rapidly,  and  his  writing  was  unusually  large. 
•    ^^^  practice  of  his  is  well  known.     But  all  are  not  aware  that 
^    carazy  vehicles,  and  even  when  travelling  on  bad  roads,  he 
^^d  still  pursue  his  correspondence.     It  is  related : — 

^  propos  of  his  practice  of  writing  letters  in  railway-carriages, 

that. 
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that,  having  dated  a  letter  bo  written,  ^Eail,  near  Beading,"  the 
receiver,  ignorant  alike  of  his  identity,  and  of  his  habit,  directed  the 
reply  as  follows : — 

S.  Qxon,  Esq., 
EaU, 
Near  Beading. 

Nevertheless  the  letter  was  delivered  within  a  post  or  two  at  the 
Bishop's  London  address,  61  Eaton  Place.  The  envelope  was  pre- 
served for  many  years  as  an  example  of  tho  perception  of  the  officials 
of  the  Post-Office.'— In/rod,  p.  31. 

This  feature  in  Wilberforce's  character  may  not  be  dismissed 
so  briefly.  It  has  been  so  excellently  touched  upon  by  hit 
biographer,  that  some  further  details  may  reasonably  be  intro- 
duced here  from  his  admirable  *  Introduction '  to  the  *  Life  * : — 

'Perhaps  no  man  ever  possessed  a  more  remarkable  power  of 
working  at  all  times,  and  of  using  up  odds  and  ends  of  time — a 
faculty  which  of  itself  indicates  a  more  than  common  vital  force. 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  North  Wales,  and  frequently  spent  some 
time  there  in  the  autumn,  taking  the  opportunity  to  speaJi  and  preach 
for  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gbspel.     The  details  of  his 
return  journey  from  one  of  these  Welsh  visits  are  too  characteristic 
to  be  omitted.     He  had  preached  on  the  Sunday,  and  on  the  Monday 
morning,  leaving  his  hosts  at  Coed  Coch  near  Conway,  he  travelled 
vi4  Chester  and  Shrewsbury  to  Plas  Machynlleth,  the  residence  of 
Earl  Vane,  now  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry.     Ho  arrived  at  4  p.m. 
Saddle-horses  wore  awaiting  him,  and  with  the  friond  who  accom- 
panied him,  he  scoured  the  country — hill  and  valley — until  8  P.ii., 
barely  allowing  himself  ten  minutes  to  dress  for  dinner,  and  this  after 
a  railway  journey  of  full  180  miles.     Tho  next  day  he  was  driven  to 
a  spot  well  known  to  Welsh  tourists,  Miufibrd,  at  the  base  of  Cader 
Idris,  which  he  ascended  and  descended  on  foot,  a  serious  climb  for  a 
man  already  nearly  sixty.     On  Wednesday  morning  he  attended,  and 
spoke  at,  a  meeting  for  tho  Propagation  Society  at  Aberystwith,  then 
walked  some  miles  to  a  neighbouring  house  to  luncheon,  then  travelled 
ninety  miles  by  rail  and  ten  more  by  road  to  Llangedwyn,  the  resi- 
dence of  Sir  Watkin  Williams-Wynn,  arriving  at  8.45  ;  dinner  at  9 
and  bed  at  12.45.     On   the  Thursday  morning,  after  a   6-o'clock 
breakfast,  he  was  off  before  7,  reached  Crowe  between  8  and  9,  and 
London  at  1.30.     There  be  had  a  multitude  of  appointments  occupy- 
ing the  time  until  4.30,  after  which  ho  left  town  for  Salisbury,  where 
by  8  he  was  ready  to  join  a  large  party  at  the  Bishop's,  and  then,  after 
dinner,  he  entertained  the  whole  company  in  the  drawing-room,  by  a 
reading  of  "  Enoch  Arden,"  then  just  published.     Tho  traffic  manager 
had  given  him  a  ciirringe  to  liimself,  so  that  during  the  journey  to 
Sidisbury,  he  had  both  written   his  day's  letters  and  dressed   fop 
dinner.' — p.  xxiv. 

It  would  be  idle  to  try  to  conceal  the  plain  fact  that  Bishop 
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Wilberforce  paid  the  inevitable  penalty  of  a  life  of  such  con- 
tiDuous  action,  and  found  wondrous  few  opportunities  for  reading 
or  for  writing.     In  order  to  achieve  his  well-known  article  on 
*  Essays  and  Reviews '  which  appeared  in  the  *  Quarterly,*  he 
was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  entirely  at  Cuddesdon  for  a  fort- 
night   There  are  but  twelve  hours  in  the  day.     Into  those  twelve 
hours,  he  habitually  forced  the  work   of   eighteen,  if  not    of 
four-and-twenty ;  but  reading,  which  is  to  bear  fruit,  will  not 
suhmit  to  be  so  disposed  of,  and  he  was  much  too  clear-sighted 
a  man  to  make  the  attempt.      His  was,  to  an  extraordinary 
extent,  a  life  of  action.     Once,  on  hearing  of  a  friend's  promo- 
tion to  the  episcopate,  *  Ah,'  he  exclaimed,  '  and  now  he  will 
Regenerate  into  a  mere  administrator.'      It   must,    in  fact,    be 
plainly  admitted  that  the  nature  and  extent  of  episcopal  work 
renders    systematic  reading  next  to   impossible.     And  yet,  to 
some  extent,  Wilberforce    did   read.      On  coming   down   one 
morning  to  breakfast,  at  a  country-house,  he  admitted  that  he 
had  risen  at  six,  and  had  carefully  mastered  twenty  pages  of 
Pusey  on  Daniel.    He  was  reading  the  book  through  ;  but  could 
only  find  time  for  it  by  early  rising.     He  read  such  books  alone 
^  he  deemed  indispensable  ;    getting   the   substance  of  many 
others  chiefly  by  conversing  with   those  who  had  read  them 
<^wefully,  and  on  whose  judgment  he  knew  that  he  might  rely. 
The  wonder  was  how  he  ever  found  it  possible  to  write — what 
he  Was  so  frequently  called  upon  to  preach — namely,  a  sermon, 
-'^^ver,  certainly,  could  he  have  written  those  later  sermons  at  all, 
^  he  not  acquired  extraordinary  facility  by  constant  exercise 
j".^tig  the  earlier  years  of  his  ministry — as  many  an  entry  in 
^   diary  proves.     *  For  months  together,'  says  his  biographer, 
^«e  course  of  preparation  of  each  sermon  is  specified,  together 
1^^*^    memoranda  as   to  its  efficacy    when  delivered'  (p.    55). 
P  ^liat  young  preachers  would  lay  such  a  discovery  to  heart! 
.    ^H  to  the  last  he  stuck  to  the  practice  of  at  least  endeavour- 
^S'     to  commit  to  paper  what  he  proposed  to  deliver  from  the 
P'^J^it,  at    the    Athenaeum,    probably,    or  in    the  train.      The 
^P^viment,  it  must  be  confessed,  bore   abundant  traces  of  the 
disadvantages  under  which  it  had  been  produced,  and  was  never 
"J  for  printing  until  it  had  been  carefully  revised, — in  fact,  it 
*l^cst  required  to  be  re- written. 

Such  a  passing  reference  to  Wilberforce's  preaching  awakens 
^  Multitude  of  slumbering  recollections.    There  is  no  describing 
ho\r  exquisite  was  his   oratory.     Such   a  delightful  voice  and 
Persuasive  mode  of  address ;  such  a  happy  admixture  of  argu- 
mentative power  with  rhetorical  skill ;  such  wealth  of  striking 
*^*gcry  and  unrivalled  beauty  of  diction ;  and  all  this  recom- 
mended 
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mended  by  the  most  consummate  grace  and  a  truly  mellifluent 
utterance;— made  him  facile  princeps^  beyond  a  doubt  the 
greatest  living  master  of  his  art.  His  pulpit  oratory  was  only 
inferior  to  his  efforts  on  the  platform,  because  the  pulpit  does 
not  admit  of  the  same  display  of  varied  power  which  is  freely 
elicited  by  the  exigencies  of  debate.  But  his  sermons  were- 
wonderful  performances  truly  ;  and  all  things  considered,  in  the 
pulpit  also  he  was  certainly  without  a  peer.  The  impressioa 
which  his  preaching  made  at  Court  (1842)  is  eloquently  reflected 
in  some  letters  of  Lady  Lyttelton  to  her  daughter,  from  which  a 
few  extracts  shall  be  subjoined.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  find  one's 
own  impression  of  his  matchless  elocution  confirmed  by  so 
competent  a  judge : — 

^The  real  delight  of  this  visit  is  the  presence  of  Aichdeacan 
Wilberforce.  I  never  saw  a  more  agreeable  man;  and  if  such  a 
Hindoo  were  to  be  found,  I  think  he  would  go  far  to  convert  me  and 
lead  me  to  Juggernaut :  so  it  is  hard  if  all  who  know  him  are  not 
altogether  Chnstians  sooner  or  later.  And  I  need  not  add,  for  it  is 
a  necessary  part  of  his  character,  that  he  never  parades  or  brings 
forward  his  religious  feelings.  They  are  only  the  climate  of  all  nia 
mind ;  talents,  knowledge,  eloquence,  liveliness,  all  evidently  Christian. 

*  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  is  gone,  after  preaching  to  us  at  morning 
service  a  most  beautiful  sermon  ;  1  was  going  to  say  the  most  beaatifu 
sermon  I  ever  heard,  but  that  phrase  means  little.  It  was  in  mannec 
and  language  the  highest  eloquence ;  and  his  voice  and  earnest  sim- 
plicity all  the  time  leave  on  one  no  wish  except  that  one  could 
remember  every  word,  and,  oh  !  practise  every  precept.  The  sermon 
we  hoard  yesterday  he  wrote  before  breakfast,  having  come  here  quitd 
unexpectedly.' — p.  220. 

Later  on  the  same  graceful  pen  writes : — 

'Just  before  church  time  the  Queen  told  me  that  Archdeacon 
Wilbcrforco  was  going  to  preach,  so  I  had  my  treat  most  unex- 
pectedly— mercifully  I  could  call  it — ^for  the  sermon,  expressed  in 
liiH  usual  golden  sweetness  of  language,  was  peculiarly  practical  and 
useful  to  myself—  I  moan,  oaght  to  be.  '*  Hold  thee  still  in  the  Lord, 
and  abide  patiently  upon  Him,"  was  the  text ;  and  the  peace,  tmst, 
and  rest  which  broathod  in  every  sentence  ought  to  do  something 
towards  assuaging  any  and  every  worret,  temporal  and  spiritual. 
Tliero  were  boiuo  beautiful  passages  on  looking  forward  into  *^  the 
misty  future  **  aud  its  misery,  to  a  worldly  view,  and  the  contrary. 
Tho  whole  was  rather  the  more  striking  ^m  its  seeming  to  come 
down  so  gently  upon  the  emblems  of  earthly  sorrow  [referring  to  the 
mourning  for  Prince  Albert's  father,  1844]  ;  we  are  such  '<  a  boundless 
contiguity  of  shade."  * 

'  There  was  a  beautiful  passage — I  wish  you  could  have  heard  it, 
because  you  could  write  it  out — about  growth  in  grace  being  greatest 

when 
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when  mind  and  heart  are  at  rest  and  in  stillness ;  like  the  first  slioot 
of  spring,  which  is  not  forwarded  bj  the  storm  or  the  hurricane,  but 
hy  the  mlent  dews  of  early  dawn.  Another  upon  the  melancholy  of 
hmnAn  life,  most  beautiful  because  most  true/ — p.  221. 

One  who  knew  him  intimately  once  said  to  him,  ^  Do  you  not 
thiiik  that  if  a  man  must  preach  extempore  he  had  better  be 
unprovided  with  notes  of  any  kind  ?'     *  Tell  me  why.'      *  Be- 
catixse  notes  are  so  apt  to  puzzle  one.     They  are  like  something 
pulling  at  the  sleeve,  and  only  serving  to  put  one  ouV     *  No,'  he 
leplied,  slowly  and  thoughtfully,  *it  certainly  is  not  the  case 
with  me,     I  must  always  take  something  up  into  the  pulpit  with 
me.     I  feel  so  nervous  else.'     *  ]r<?M  nervous ? '     *Yes,  indeed: 
1  require  to  have  something  before  me,  if  it  be  but  a  bundle  of 
blank  paper.'     And  many  will  remember  that  even  when  he 
was  known  to  be  furnished  with  a  written  discourse  (or  at  least 
with  the  nearest  approach  to  such  a  document  which  he  ever 
allowed  himself),  he  would  sometimes  use  it  wondrous  sparingly, 
enlarging  with  considerable  unction  and  great  fluency  as  well 
as  felicity  on  some  aspect  of  the  subject  which  suddenly  presented 
itself,   and  for  which  he  had  evidently   made  no  written  pre- 
paration.    Here  again,  however,  it  would  be  well  if  those  who 
mistake  the  power  of  talking  in  the  pulpit,  for  the  art  of  preaching 
from  the  pulpit,  would  attend  to  the  statement  which  Samuel 
IFilberforce  once  made  to  a  friend,  '  that  he  owed  his  facility  of 
speech  mainly  to  the  pains  his  father  had  taken  with  him  that 
he  might  acquire  the  habit  of  speaking.    The  elder  Wilberforce 
used  to  cause  his  son  to  make  himself  well  acquainted  with  a  given 
subject^  and  then  speak  on  it  without  notes.     Thus  his  memory 
and  his  power  of  mentally  arranging  his  subject  were  strength- 
ened '  (p.  149).     Mr.  Pitt  in  his  boyhood  was  trained  in  the 
same  way  by  his  father,  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham.     It  con- 
stantly happened,  in  fact,  that  Wilberforce  was  constrained  to 
preach  when  to  write  out  what  he  proposed  to  say  was  simply 
impossible.     A  brother  Prelate  relates  that  on  a  certain  occasion 
fae  heard  Wilberforce  describe  with  such  singular  eloquence  and 
power  the  effect  on  the  soul  of  the  clearing  away  of  intellectual 
doubts,  that  he  begged  to  be  shown  the  MS.  from  which  his 
friend  had  been  preaching.      The  Bishop  of  Oxford  put  the 
document  into  his  hands,  turned  to  the  page  which  contained  the 
passage  inquired  after,  and  showed  him  a  blank  sheet  of  paper, 
inscribed  with  the  single  word — fog. 

But,  as  already  hinted,  this  facility  of  expression  and  readiness 
— ^however  it  may  have  been  aided  in  his  case  by  genius  and 
natural  aptitude  for  speaking — was  the  result  of  something  else 
practice.     There  had  gone  before  the  patient  labour  of 

many 
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many  years.     There  is  in  truth  no  *  royal  road '  to  excellence  in 
this  department.     Very  instructive  is  it  to  find  repeated  entries- 
in  Wilberforce's  Diary  of  early  risings  *  to  write  greater  part 
of  sermon.'     His  Diaries  teem  with  such  entries  as  this — *Up^ 
eariy,  and  ^vrote  sermon.     When  in  Church  saw  it  would  be  un- 
suitable, so  changed  subject  and  preached  extempore.'    Nothin^r 
however,  but  that  mastery  of  the  art  of  preaching  which  resul' 
from  laborious  painstaking  could  have  enabled  him  to  do  tb< 
thing  he  speaks  of,  however  much  he  might  have  desired  it 

He  was  so  often  called  upon  to  occupy  the  pulpit,  that  it  wa. 
a  downright  relief  and  pleasure  to  him  to  hear  the  sermons  oi 
others  ;  and  if  on  the  one  hand  he  resented  stupid,  aimless,  liff^— 
less  addresses,   and  could  say  terribly  sarcastic  things  aboo.*^ 
them,  no  man  was  ever  more  indulgent  and  appreciative  of  wha^" 
ever  was  at  least  interesting  and  well-meant,  and  had  anytiiia^ 
of  thought  and  actual  purpose.     But  where  there  was  genius  aad. 
real  excellence,  he  would  descant  on  such  an  one's  pulpit  per-' 
formances  with  downright  zest  and  pleasure.    Once  at  St.Mtfj'Sy 
after  listening  to  a  sermon  by  the  present  Dean  of  Rochester^ 
then  Master  of  Balliol,  he  exclaimed  (turning  short  round  to  th^ 
present  writer),  '  I  think  it  is  the  most  beautiful  sermon  I  tf&X' 
heard  in  my  life.'     (The  text  was,  *  For  to  me  to  live  is  Christy 
and  to  die  is  gain.')     On  another  occasion,  sitting  among  hi^ 
friends  one  evening  when  the  present  Bishop  of  Ely  (then  oa^ 
of  his  chaplains)  was  somewhere  preaching  one  of  a  course  of 
Lenten  sermons,  he  took  out  his  watch  and  said,  *  Woodford  i* 
now  beginning  his  sermon.     He  has  got  to  preach  on '  (namiagT 
the  subject).     '  He  will  select  for  his  text'  (and  he  guessed  wh** 
the  text  would  be).      '  He  will  begin  by  taking  a  wide  sweep  oi 
the  ground '  (suiting  the  action  to  the  word  by  waving  his  ana^ 
'  then  he  will  narrow  his  flight,  and  at  last  he  wiU  come  dofm 
and  fasten  on,'  &c.  &c.     He  had  guessed  the  text  rightly,  an^ 
the  picture  of  his  friend's  method  was  perfect.     If  he  were  p>*^ 
ing  the  Sunday  in  Oxford,  he  would  often  relate  how  he  b»J* 
stepped   in  to  this  or  that  church,  and   listened  to  one  of  ^^ 
friends  for  a  few   minutes,  repeating  what  he  had  heard,  a**^ 
testifying  the  same  kind  of  interest  as  was  testified  by  otb^^?^ 
when  they  came  to  listen  to  himself.     With  the  modesty  of  '^   ^ 
genius,  he   would  even,  when  very  tired,   on  being  somewl*^ 
suddenly  called  upon  to  address  a  congregation,  exclaim  to  *^ 
friend  he  was  with,  '  Tell  me  what  to  say.'    And  it  was  deli^** 
ful  as  well  as  interesting  in  a  high  degree  to  watch  his  co**^*!^ 
nance  while  you  hastily  set  a  thought  before  him,  and  indic^*^^ 
how  you  supposed  it  might  be  made  useful  and  impressive.   ^V  ^ 
his  gresXex  efforts  were  to  a  singular  extent  his  own,  and  in  *'*^  ^ 
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best  sense  of  the  word  original.  His  strength  did  not  lie  so 
much  in  the  exposition  of  obscure  passages  of  Scripture,  or  in 
the  eliciting  of  important  ethical  teaching  from  unpromising 
tea^^  as  in  the  living  power  with  which  he  brought  home  Divine 
precepts  to  the  heart  and  conscience  of  his  auditory.  Remarks 
on  the  subject  of  preaching  are  to  be  met  with  in  certain  of  his 
chsLTges  and  addresses,  full  of  practical  value  and  power,  which, 
coiXLing  from  so  great  a  master,  it  would  well  repay  any  one  the 
troiihle  at  this  time  to  collect. 

I^e  was  indefatigable  during  the  earlier  years  of  his  residence 
in  Hiondon,  in  going  about  to  hear  the  most  famous  preachers  of 
the  day — morning,  afternoon,  and  evening — and  making  notes, 
of  tlieir  sermons.  Being  on  a  visit  to  the  Macbrides  at  Oxford 
in  1835,— 

'  On  Sunday  I  heard  Denison  of  Merton  preach  at  St.  Mary's,  a 
goo^  plain  sermon,  much  listened  to,  with  no  great  talent,  I  thought, 
of  &iiy  sort,  bnt  good.  In  the  next  place  I  heard  Hamilton,  late  of 
Ch.  CL,  now  tutor  at  Merton.  He  and  Denison  have  charge  of  St. 
Peter's.  Hamilton  preached  with  a  good  deal  of  feeling,  and  is 
thought  a  first-rate  preacher.  Then  I  heard  Newman,  who  preached 
Abeantifnl  sermon  upon  ''Whosoever  receiveth  one  of  these  little 
onoB."  '—p.  87. 

*  If  you  were  called  upon '  (the  question  was  once  put  to  one 
of  the  Bishop's  greatest  intimates)  'to  state  wherein  lay  the 
secret  of  Wilberforce's  success,  what  should  you  say  ? '  'In  his 
fo^oer  of  sympathy^  was  the  ready  answer  ;  and  it  was  probably 
^f  true  one.  There  never  was  a  more  enthusiastic  sympathizer 
with  his  clergy.  He  was  large-hearted,  liberal,  and  generous  to 
A  fault ;  prompt  to  enter  into  every  one's  needs,  difficulties,  dis- 
couragements ;  prepared  to  throw  himself  heart  and  soul  into 
^y  project  which  seemed  to  him  capable  of  being  successfully 
worked,  and  which  had  good  for  its  object.  He  was  courageous 
«»o  in  such  matters  to  the  verge  of  indiscretion,  evinced  no 
^^cial  stiffness  about  initiating  a  novelty  provided  it  carried  on 
^^  front  the  promise  of  good  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  must  walk 
*^ight  to  the  front,  and  take  the  lead  in  whatever  experiment 
J^x*ied  to  him  worth  the  trial.  And  then  how  he  graced  the 
^^^dership  which  by  common  suffrage  would  have  been  assigned 
J^  Him,  even  had  it  not  been  his  by  right !  His  ready  eloquence, 
'^  delightful  manner,  his  genial  warmth,  ensured  the  success  of 
Waa.tever  he  undertook.  To  the  friendship  of  men  of  the  school 
*^*^  '  Evangelical '  he  had  an  inherited  claim.  But  then  he 
*j*o  reckoned  men  of  the  very  opposite  way  of  thinking  among 
T*  ohiefest  friends,  and  had  a  measure  of  genuine  sympathy  for 
'•       In  this  way  he  not  only  drew  strangers  to  \i\iiv?ie\(^\i\i\. 
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bound  them  fast  when  they  once  came  within  the  sphere  of  his 
immediate  influence.  His  temperament  effected  more.  It  con- 
ciliated prejudice,  broke  down  opposition,  cemented  confidence 
and  affection.  Earnest  and  enthusiastic  spirits,  attracted  to  him 
by  the  natural  affinity  of  like  natures,  were  made  more  earnest, 
more  enthusiastic,  by  his  example.  Long  before  his  translation 
to  Winchester  he  had  gathered  round  himself  whatever  of  real 
ability  and  earnestness  there  was  to  be  found  in  his  diocese. 
No  man  in  truth  ever  got  more  out  of  his  clergy  than  he.  They 
did — whatever  he  bade  them  do  ;  and  he  bade  them  do^what- 
ever  he  thought  they  were  capable  of  doing.  If  any  disliked 
him  it  was  the  timorous,  the  secular,  the  obstructive.  As  for 
the  men  who  neglected  their  parishes,  their  churches,  their 
work,  they  hated  him  with  a  cordial  hatred.  In  illustration  of 
what  has  been  said  above,  a  few  lines  from  an  unpublished 
letter  may  be  allowed  a  place  here  :  such  a  living  picture  do 
they  afford  of  the  man  : — 

<Mt  deab ,  I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  wonted  kindness  in 

this  matter.  Oh,  this  world  would  bo  too  happy  if  all  men  had 
warm  hearts  like  you  1  There  is  sitch  joy  in  tmo  sympathy  and  hearty 
confidence.  I  have  no  douht  that  the  sharp  frosts  of  suspicion  and 
detraction  are  specially  useful  to  those  who,  like  me,  naturally  crave 
for  sympathy  and  shoot  out  too  readily  the  tendrils  of  affection ;  hut 
certainly  the  process  of  being  frost-nipped,  though  useful,  is  painful 
enough  to  the  shoot-bearer ;  and  often  makes  me  long,  if  my  boys 
were  launched,  to  lie  down  and  die.  But  may  Grod  bless  you  for 
your  love.* 

It  is  believed  that  every  one  who  was  intimate  with  Wilber- 
force could  produce  a  collection  of  such  letters.  No  man  even 
yearned  for  affection  more  than  he.  Neither  did  any  ever  accord 
more  freely  to  others  the  confidence  which  he  postulated  for 
himself. 

Let  the  whole  truth,  however,  be  stated  :  for  we  may  be 
thought  to  have  been  drawing  an  ideal  picture.  It  is  obvious  for 
a  reader  to  enquire,  the  ^an's  gifts  and  graces  being  such  as 
have  been  described,  and  the  ends  to  which  he  directed  them  so 
admirable,  are  we  to  believe  that^  we  have  been  reading  of  an 
ecclesiastic  without  a  flaw  ?  By  no  means.  His  very  ezoel- 
lences  were  a  snare  to  him  ;  his  very  gifts  and  graces  proved  his 
most  effectual  drawbacks.  He  was  too  clever,  too  self-relying, 
whereby  he  often  put  himself  in  a  false  position,  and  exposed 
himself  to  unfriendly  criticism.  Again,  he  was  too  persuasive, 
too  fascinating  in  his  manner,  too  fertile  in  expedients,  and 
thus  he  furnished  not  a  few  with  pleas  for  suspecting  him  of 
insincerity.     Sure  of  himself  and  unsuspicious  of  others,  he  was 

habitually 
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babituallv  too  confiding,  loo  unguarJed  in  his  utterances.  But 
above  all,  his  besetting  fault  was  that  he  was  a  vast  deal  too 
facile.  The  consequence  might  have  been  foreseen.  He  was 
•onetimes  obliged  to  '  hark  back,' — to  revoke, — to  unsay.  This 
bred  distrust.  Notwithstanding  his  thorough  mastery  of  the 
principles  of  Anglo-Catholic  divinity,  it  may  be  questioned 
iriiether,  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  he  had  that  clear  perception 
of  lehere  to  draw  the  line,  which  in  one  so  conspicuous  as  he 
m,  early  entrusted  with  such  a  vast  amount  of  responsibility, 
u  even  indispensable ;  especially  if  his  lot  be  cast  in  perilous 
tuset,  and  in  what  may  be  emphatically  termed  a.  transition  period 
of  the  Church's  hislory.  Accordingly,  Wilberforce  would  some- 
times adventure  the  partial  allowance  of  practices  against  which, 
00  nutnre  reflection,  he  must  have  seen  that  he  would  have 
uted  more  wisely  !f  he  had  from  the  beginning  set  his  face  like 
*  flint.  He  was — (one  can  but  repeat  it) — too  fond  of  being  '  all 
tilings  to  all  men,'- — ^too  apt  to  commit  himself  through  his  very 
'^Ratility  and  large-hearted ness.     All  this  did  harm. 

Vet  once  more.  His  instincts  were  admirable :  and  no  one 
"ho  knew  him  will  doubt  that  he  was  thoroughly  loyal  to  the 
''loTiiied  Church  of  England.  His  anti-Komish  utterances  are 
» itrong  and  as  grand  as  any  that  are  anywhere  to  be  met  with ; 
ni  he  meant  every  word  he  said — perhaps  a  little  more.  Indeed, 
■^  never  made  any  secret  of  his  uncompromising  detestation  of 
^  whole  Popish  system,  with  the  depths  and  the  shallows  of 
Woich  he  showed  himself  intimately  acquainted  ;  his  vigorous 
"oderstanding  often  enabling  him,  in  a  few  manly  sentences, 
"tteciy  to  demolish  the  sophistries  of  its  advocates,  whether  of  the 
Anglican  or  of  the  Romish  communion  ;  as  well  as  to  expose  the 
^tteotiai  bollowness  of  the  system,  together  with  its  fatal  tenden- 
^et— moral,  intellectual,  social.  Certain  of  bis  sermons,  in  truth, 
*Ott]d  well  repay  the  labour  of  republication  at  this  time,  and 
Would  be  an  acceptable  contribution  to  the  requirements  of  the 
'^oimiig  age.  But  then  (as  explained  above)  it  was  at  once  his  mis- 
lOitBne  and  his  privilege  in  following  Bishop  Bagot  in  the  see 
('f  Oxford,  to  find  himself  floated  by  a  rapidly  rising  tide,  amid 
^"nents  and  eddies  which  were  enough  to  perplex  the  ablest  of 
••sernnen,  '  It  does  seem  strange,'  wrote  Dr.  Pusey,  on  the  day 
"•  the  reading  of  the  coiii/e  iViUre,  '  and  is,  1  trust,  a  token  of 
^W>'8  mercy,  that  whereas  some  of  the  offices  of  a  bishop  would 
**0i  fitted  to  your  natural  gifts,  you  should  by  God's  appoint- 
"••Wt  have  been  called  to  a  se«  which  most  of  all  requires  super- 
■^fttra/'  (p.  3011).  The  desertion  of  Dr.  Newman  to  the  enemy's 
**"!?  (1846)  bad  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  That  event  took 
P****  in  the  year  when  Wilberforce  was  called  to  the  episcopate 
I        Vol.  149.— JV^.  Sffr. 
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and  those  only  who  were  resident  in  the  University  at  the  time 
can  hare  any  idea  of  the  atmosphere  of  unhealthy  excitement 
which  prevailed  before  and  after  the  date  referred  to, — the  result 
chiefly  of  the  publication  of  Ward's  ^  Ideal '  and  of  Newman's 
^  Tract  No.  90.      Every  one  in  Oxford  took  a  side,  as  taste  or 
friendship  dictated ;  and  not  a  few  were  egged  on  to  say  and 
write  more  than  they  exactly  meant, — certainly  more  than  their 
sober  judgment  would  have  approved.     A  terrible  shock  had 
been  given  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  place  by  the  claim  to  read 
English  formularies  in  Romish  senses, — a  shock  which  it  has 
not  to  this  day  recovered.    There  followed  a  terrible  recoiL    At 
the   end  of  a  decade  of  years  (1854)   came  the  Universitiei' 
Commission. 

In  the  meantime  the  consequences  became  apparent  of  the 
uncatholic  impress  which  had  already  been   given  in  certain 
quarters  to  the  g^at  Church  movement  already  referred  to^  and 
which  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  second  quarter  of  the 
present  century,  but  under  widely  different  auspices.     ^  I  have  a 
great  inclination,'  said  Hugh  James  Rose  (the  same  '  who  when 
hearts  were  fainting  bade  us  stir  up  the  g^lt  that  was  in  us,  and 
betake  ourselves  to  our  true  mother '  *),  ^  I  have  a  great  inclina- 
tion,' he  had  remarked  to  his  brother,  shortly  before  his  lamented 
death  in  December  1838,  '  to  tell  those  gentlemen  a  bit  of  wj 
mini!     The  Tract  writers  had,  in  fact,  quite  drifted  away  fnmi 
the  proposed  and  promised  Anglican  standard.     Already  was  it 
but  too  plain  with  how  much  truth  the  sagacious  divine  last 
quoted  had  predicted  that  ^  the  next  great  struggle  of  the  Church 
of  England  will  be  with  Romanism,'  or  words  to  that  effect 
And  (to  return  to  our  proper  subject)  Bishop  Wilberforce  found 
himself  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  episcopate  brought  fiut 
to  face  with  a  problem  which — without  disrespect  to  his  lofed 
memory,  or  disparagement  of  his  vigorous  powers — it  maj  he 
fairly  questioned  whether  even  he  was  competent  to  grappk*     | 
Allusion  is,  of  course,  made  to  what  had  better  be  called  bjr  it*     j 
right  name — the  Romeward  movement,  which,  as  most  of  us  ar^ 
aware,  speedily  grew  out  of,  at  least  resulted  from  —the  teaching 
called  *  Tractarian.' 

Let  this  part  of  the  question  be  carefully  handled,  for  it  hft* 
been  the  endeavour  of  a  section  of  the  Church  at  the  prBSP*** 
day  to  misrepresent  the  plain  facts  of  the  case.     Quite  disUnct* 
quite  a  different  thing  from  that  great  Catholic  movement--**^ 
which,  as  young  men,  Newman,  Pusey,  Keble,  Isaac  Willis****' 

•  Dedication   (Xov.  19th,  1838)  of  Newman's  fourth  yolume  of  <Pteocl»»»^ 
Simons/  ,    ** 

Marr»«* 
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Marriott  and  others  contributed  their  genius,  their  piety,  their 
learning,  their  influence — is  the  miserable  counterfeit  which  has 
mice  come  to  the  front,  and  at  this  instant  claims  to  represent 
^  the  High  Church  party.'     That  the  thing  called  '  Ritualism ' 
is  the  inevitable  outcome  of  ^  Tractarianism '  is  undeniable ; 
bat  it  bears  the  same  kind  of  relation  to  it  which  broad  farce 
bears  to  severe  tragedy.     Even  more  alien  is  it,  in  sentiment 
and  in  expression,  if  possible,  than  modem  Wesleyanism  is  to 
the  actual  teaching  of  John  Wesley.     It  is  difficult  to  write 
down  the  names  of — well,  never  mind  their  names — and  gravely 
to  ask  oneself  what  would  ^  Mr.  Newman '  have  thought  of  such 
mountebank  disciples?     ^  A  bishop's  lightest  word,  ex  cathedra^ 
is  heavy,'  Mr.  Newman  told  us.     ^His  judgment  on  a  book 
cannot  be  light.'     Addressing  Bishop  Bagot  in  1841,  ^  I  trust 
I  may  say  sincerely  that  I  shall  feel  a  more  lively  pleasure  in 
knowing  that  I  was  submitting  myself  to  your  Lordship's  ex- 
pressed judgment  in  a  matter  of  this  kind '  (the  withdrawal  of 
any  of  his  own  "  Tracts  for  the  Times  ")  *  than  I  could  have  even 
in  the  widest  circulation  of  the  volumes  in  question.'     Learning 
firom  his  Bishop  that  in  his  judgment  '  Tract  No.  90  was  objec- 
tionable, and  might  tend  to  disturb  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  the  Church ;'  and  further,  that  he  advised  that  *  the  "  Tracts 
for  the  Times "  should  be  discontinued,'  ^  I  do  most  cheerfully 
and  readily  obey  you  in  this  instance '  (he  wrote),  ^  and  at  the 
same  time  express  my  great  sorrow  that  any  writing  of  mine 
thonld  be  judged  objectionable  by  your  Lordship,  and  of  a  dis- 
turbing tendency,  and  my  hope   that  in  what  I  write  in  the 
hture  I  shall  be  more  successful  in  approving  myself  to  your 
Lordship.'     It  is  not  exactly  thus  that  certain  individuals,  who 
shall  be  nameless,  nor,  indeed,  members  of  the  ^  Church  Union ' 
generally,  express  themselves.     But  to  return. 

The  influence  of  the  Oxford  theology  on  the  country  at  large 
was  unquestionably  good.  Men  had  been  taught  to  '  ask  for 
the  old  paths.'  The  clergy  everywhere  were  observed  to  propose 
to  themselves  a  loftier  standard  than  had  been  contemplated  by 
their  immediate  predecessors.  There  was  a  general  revival  in 
things  ecclesiastical,  and  the  Oxford  diocese  in  particular  bore 
the  impress  of  a  change  greatly  for  the  better.  It  may  be  sus- 
pected, without  a  shadow  of  disloyalty  to  Wilberforce's  memory, 
^t  had  he  brought  to  the  episcopate  certain  other  g^fts  besides 
"iose  splendid  qualifications  for  government  with  which  we  have 
*li«ady  credited  him  so  freely,  it  would  have  fared  better  with 
^  Church  of  England  at  this  time.  Enthusiasm  sometimes 
^lures  to  be  guided  as  well  as  promoted ;  to  be  checked  as 
^^  as  to  be  guided ;  and  only  checked  in  oxie  diieclVoxv  vsv 

I  2  oxdiet 
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order  that  it  break  out  more  usefully  in  another.     WiIberforce*s 
leading  idea  was  to  promote  activity  in  his  diocese.     He  wel* 
comed  earnestness,  €U  such,  wherever  he  found  it ;  and  flattered 
himself  that  he  should  always  be  in  time  to  check  or  to  TestraiD* 
the   men,  who,  in   the   meantime,  availed   themselves   of  the- 
sanction  of  his  great  name  and  authority  to  push  forward  their — 
own  well-meant  (but  by  no  means  always  judicious^  crotchets. 
Conscious  of  his  own  powers  of  government,  of  his  persona) 
influence,  of  the  loyalty  and*  de voted ness  of  the  great  bulk  of 
his  clergy,  Wilberforce  often  suffered  things  to  go  too  far  in  a 
direction  which  in  his  inmost  heart  he  entirely  disallowed.     In- 
consequence he  was  occasionally  destined  to  make  the  dreary 
discovery  that  some  of  his  lieutenants  had  played  him  false, — 
had  been  wanting  in  honesty.     An  explosion  in  the  diocese  was^ 
sure  to  follow,  and  this  did  more  than  alienate  confidence  fiom- 
him.     It  created  downright  suspicion  and  distrust,  which  was  not 
the  less  reasonable  because  personally  he  did  not  deserve  it.    The- 
mischief,  moreover,  had  been  done,  and  could  not  be  undone.  The- 
offshoots  of  error  could  never  afterwards  be  eradicated.    A  more- 
wary,  or  let  it  be  called  a  less  trustful  spirit,  would  have  selected 
his  lieutenants 'with  more  caution  ;  would  have  been  more  soli* 
citous  to  cut  off  occasions  of  offence  ;  would  have  considered 
that  a  diocese  is  for  all  time,  whereas  a  bishop's  incumbency  is- 
but  for  a  brief  span  of  years ;  and  that  allowance,  if  not  en- 
couragement, given  at  one  period  to  unsound  principles  and 
unlawful    practices,  cannot  be   withdrawn   at   another ;    lastly, 
would    have  bethought  himself  that    when    a   Bishop's    three 
brothers,  two   brothers-in-law,   only  daughter  and  son-in-law, 
not  to  mention  many  of  his  personal  intimates,  have  lapsed  to- 
Romanism,  the  outer  world  must  needs  look   on   suspiciously, 
and  be  prepareil  to  misinterpret  every  act  of  his  which  may  seem 
to  p)int   in  the  dreaded  direction.     And  will  anyone  say  that 
those  men  were  to  be  severely  blamed  who,  educated  in  a  widely 
different  school,  and  beyond  all  thingfs  solicitous  for  maintaining 
purity  of  doctrine,  as  well  as  resolved  to  be  found  faithful  them- 
selves to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England,  declaimed 
passionately  against  what,  in  their  eyes,  was  nothing  else  but 
the  betrayaJ  of  a  sacred  trust  ? 

And  yet,  as  we  began  by  saying,  Wilberforce  himself  was 
faithful,  faithful  to  the  backbone,  in  his  allegiance  to  the 
reforme<l  Church  of  England.  A  thorough  grasp  too  had  he 
of  the  questions  which  have  of  late  vexed  her  peace.  Never 
certainly  in  his  life  did  he  express  himself  more  nobly  in  this 
behalf  than  at  the  very  end  of  his  career,  when  (15th  July,  1873, 
four  days  before  his  death)  he  delivered  a  memorable  Address 

(unwritten) 
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ionwritten)  to  the  Rural  Deans  of  his  diocese  at  Winchester 
louse.  Heartily  is  it  to  be  deplored  that  he  did  not  live  to 
fulfil  the  promise  which  he  made  on  the  spot  to  those  who  heard 
it,  in  replj  to  their  earnest  and  unanimous  request,  that  he 
would  write  out  and  print  what  he  had  spoken.  But  notes  of 
his  discourse  were  freely  taken  by  many  present,  and  from  a 
comparison  of  these  the  substance  of  what  he  uttered  (and  in 
some  cases  clearly  the  very  phraseology  he  employed),  was 
Tecovered  and  printed  in  a  precious  pamphlet  of  eighteen 
pages, — which,  however,  only  too  clearly  reveals  in  every  part 
the  secret  of  its  preparation.  A  few  extracts  from  this  remark- 
able and  little-known  production — (which  has  been  well  entitled 
fcj  its  editor  *  *  He  being  dead^  yet  speaketh ')— 7will  be  fitly 
introduced  in  this  place.  The  sentiments  acquire  additional 
solemnity  from  the  circumstance  that  they  were  the  very  last 
which  he  publicly  delivered.     He  began : — 

*I  do  not  doubt,  my  reverend  brethren,  that  the  extreme  views, 
and  extreme  practices  which  are  springing  up  around  us,  are  as  much 
a  source  of  regret  to  you  as  to  myself.  In  bringing  the  subject 
hefore  you  to-day,  I  am  acting  against  the  advice  of  some  whom  I 
|[natly  respect.  But  I  have  thought  it  the  most  manly  and  straight- 
fonraid  course,  to  face  the  question  and  take  counsel  with  you  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  most  desirable  to  deal  with  these  things.' 

^  He  gave  the  foremost  place  to  a  doctrine  which,  about  that 
wine, was  being  urged  by  the  ^Ritualistic'  sect  with  a  vehe- 
mence and  a  pertinacity,  which  were  only  intelligible  when  the 
'^jscoyery  was  made  (but  not  till  after  his  death)  of  the  prin- 
^ples  of  the  *  Society  of  the  Holy  Cross ' : — 

*  Great  prominence  is  given  to  the  subject  of  Confession.     The 

tendency  of  the  doctrine  now  put  forward  on  this  subject  is  to  exalt 

lis  use  into  a  necessity  of  the  Christian  life.     Now  I  have  no  doubt 

^  my  own  mind  what  is  the  true  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England 

^  this  point.     It  is  that  Christ  has  lodged  with  His  Church  the 

Po^er  of  absolution  by  the  Word,  the  Sacraments,  and  the  Ministry : 

^Qse  are  the  ordinary  means  of  relieving  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  His 

{^^le,  and  conveying  the  assurance  of  pardon  to  the  penitent.     Then 

^particular  cases,  for  souls  specially  burdened  with  sin,  besides  this 

Primary  doctrine  laid  down,  and  insisted  upon  by  our  great  Keformers, 

**^eta  is  a  direction  to  make  particular  Confession  as  the  mode  of 

<>btaining  relief. 

'  But  this  is  an  essentially  different  doctrine  from  that  which  it  is 
iH>i?  sought  to  establish,  viz.,  that  habitual  Confession  is  almost 
'^^^^Msary  for  the  leading  of  the  higher  Christian  life.  This  leads 
"^tapidly  to  the  old  habit  of  believing  that  private  Confession  of  sin 

*  The  late  lamented  Bishop  of  Guildford. 
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before  the  great  High  Priest  is  insufficient ;  and  that  without  Con* 
fession  to  a  priest,  a  man  cannot  be  sure  of  pardon,  and  eBpedallj 
cannot  draw  near  to  God  in  the  Holy  Sacrament 

'  Now  this  system  of  Confession  is  one  of  the  worst  developmenta 
of  Popery.  In  the  first  place,  as  regards  (he  peniietUy  it  is  a  system 
of  unnatural  excitement,  a  sort  of  spiritual  dram-drinking,  ^nght 
with  evil  to  the  whole  spiritual  constitution.  It  is  nothing  short  of 
the  renunciation  of  the  great  charge  of  a  conscience  which  Qod  haa 
committed  to  every  man — the  substitution  of  confession  to  man  for 
the  opening  of  the  heart  to  God — the  adopting  in  every  case  of  a 
remedy  only  adapted  to  extreme  cases  which  can  find  relief  in  no 
other  way. 

'  Then  in  families  it  introduces  untold  mischief.  It  supersedea 
God's  appointment  of  intimacy  between  husband  and  wife,  &iher 
and  children  ;  substituting  another  influence  for  that  which  ought  to 
be  the  nearest  and  closest,  and  producing  reserve  and  estrangement 
where  there  ought  to  be  perfect  freedom  and  openness. 

*  Lastly,  as  regards  the  person  to  whom  Confession  is  made^  it 
brings  in  a  wretched  system  of  casuistry.  But  far  worse  than  this,  it 
necessitates  the  terrible  evil  of  familiar  dealing  with  sin,  speciallj 
with  sins  of  uncleanness ;  thereby  sometimes  even  tending  to  their 
growth,  by  making  the  horrible  particulars  known  to  those  who  have 
hitherto  been  innocent  of  such  fifttal  knowledge,  and  so  poisoning  the 
mind  of  priest  and  people  alike.  A  fact  which  has  of  late  been  very 
painfally  brought  homo  to  me.' 

He  addressed  himself  next  to  certain  ^  Ritualistic '  novelties 
in  connection  with  the  Holy  Eucharist : — 

'  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  mischief  which  is  resulting  from  the 
action  of  the  high  Eitualistic  party  in  this  matter.  ...  It  is  not  in  a 
light  sense  that  I  say  this  new  doctrine  of  Fasting  Communion  is 
dangerous.  The  practice  is  not  advocated  because  a  man  comes  in  a 
clearer  spirit  and  less  disturbed  body  and  mind,  able  to  give  himself 
entirely  to  prayer  and  communion  with  his  God  ;  but  on  a  miserable 
degraded  notion  that  the  consecrated  elements  will  meet  with  other 
food  in  the  stomach.  It  is  a  detestable  materialism.  Philosophically 
it  is  a  contradiction,  because  when  the  celebration  is  over  yon  may 
hurry  away  to  a  meal,  and  the  process  about  which  you  were  so 
scrupulous  immediately  follows.  The  whole  notion  is  simply  disgust- 
ing. The  Patristic  quotations  by  which  the  custom  is  supported  are 
misquotations.  St.  Cbrysostom's  saying  on  the  subject  applies  to  the 
full  mid-day  meal,  not  to  tlio  light  repast  of  our  ordinary  breakfast.  It 
is  put  on  the  moral  grounds  &at  alter  a  feast  there  will  be  fulness, 
and  during  a  feast  there  will  bo  jesting  and  talking,  all  which  oon- 
stitutt^  a  moral  untituess  for  so  high  a  ceremonial. 

'  Then,  what  a  dangerous  cou8e<]uouce  results  in  non-communigating 
ATTKNDANCK.  Prossod  uot  ovou  for  physical  reasons,  it  brings  us 
back  to  the  gnnU  abuse  of  coming  to  the  Sacrament  to  be  spectators 
instead  of  })artakor8,  and  so  wo  have  the  condition  of  things  arising  in 

our 
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onr  oommnnion  which  already  prevails  in  the  Church  of  Borne.  I 
heard  of  a  Boman  Catholic  priest  triumphing  greatly  in  the  fact  that 
he  had  tteo  male  communicants.  I  went  to  the  church  of  the  Madeleine, 
in  Paris,  at  5.30  a.m.,  several  times,  in  order  to  observe  what  was  the 
practice.  It  was  always  the  same  thiug,  the  priest  communicating 
alone,  or  one  or  two  women  occasionally  joining  him — the  whole 
attendant  congregation  satisfied  to  remain  looking  on. 

'  That  this  custom  is  creeping  into  our  Church  is  not  an  accident ; 

neither  is  it  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  making  children  better 

acquainted  with  the  Service.  .  .  .  It  is  recommended  under  quite  a  dif- 

ftrent  impression.   It  is  under  the  idea  that  prayer  is  more  acceptable  at 

this  time  of  the  Sacrifice ;  that  you  can  get  benefit  from  being  within 

sight  of  the  Sacrament  when  it  is  being  administered.    It  is  the 

substitution  of  a  semi-materialistic  presence  for  the  actual  presence 

of  Christ  in  the  soul  of  the  faithful  communicant.    It  is  an  ahominO' 

tiony  this  teaching  of  non-communicating  attendance  as  a  common 

habit    It  is  a  corollary  on  the  practice  of  Fasting  Communion.     If 

Jon  cannot  fast  till  midday,  and  must  not  communicate  without 

feting,  then  you  are  to  be  present  and  expect  the  benefit,  though  you 

do  not  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  Sacrament.     Thus  the 

ioma  theory  is  creeping  in.     The  sacrificing  Priest  stands  between 

jonr  soul  and  your  GU)d,  and  makes  atonement  for  you.    Fasting  till 

the  mid-day  Communion  is  irritation  of  the  nerves,  unfitting  you  to 

partake  in  this  holy  ofi&ce.     Come  to  early  Communion,  as  giving  the 

first  of  the  day,  the  freshness  of  the  spirit,  the  unbrokenness  of  the 

heart  to  that  great  Service.    But  if  you  cannot  come  in  the  morning, 

hare  no  scruple  about  taking  ordinary  food  before  you  conamunicate.' 

Some  excellent  remarks  follow  on  the  subject  of  evening  Com- 
munion. But  the  subjoined  passage  will  be  read  with  even 
more  interest : — 

^  I  am  attacked  on  all  sides.  On  the  one  side  I  am  called  a  false 
friend,  accused  of  betraying  a  cause  which  I  once  upheld :  on  the 
other,  I  am  said  to  be  unfaithful  to  my  own  Church,  and  a  concealed 
Papist.  I  cannot  say  that  I  do  not  feel  such  attacks.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  be  pained  by  them.  It  is  hard  to  bear ;  but,  after  all, 
it  is  nothing  when  weighed  against  the  testimony  of  one's  own  con- 
science ;  it  is  nothing  to  make  one  recede  from  the  course  which  one 
believes  to  be  right,  or  to  shake  one's  resolution  by  God's  help  to 
msintain  it. 

*  Well,  then,  if  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  draw  these  men  to  us,  and 
lead  them  with  us,  instead  of  repelling  them  from  us,  and  thereby 
oonfirming  their  errors,  my  advice  to  you  is  this : — First,  in  regard 
io  Oonfession.' 

And  the  obvious  cautions  are  given :  but  the  remarks  under 
the  second  head  are  more  characteristic : — 

*Seoondly,  in  regard   to  Ritualistic   observances.      There  is  a 

growing 
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growing  desire  to  introdnce  novelties,  such  as  incense — a  multitiide 
of  lights  in  the  chancel— and  so  on.  Now  these  and  such  things  are 
honestly  and  truly  alien  to  the  Church  of  England,  Do  not  hesitate  to 
treat  ihem  as  snch.  All  this  appears  to  me  to  indicate  a  fidgety 
anxiety  to  make  everything  in  onr  churches  assimilate  to  a  foreign 
nsage.  There  is  a  growing  feeling,  which  I  can  only  describe  as  an 
^'  ashamedness  "  of  the  Anglican  Church,  as  if  onr  grand  old  Anglican 
Oommonion  contrasted  un&vonrably  with  the  Church  of  Bome.  The 
habitual  language  held  by  many  men  sounds  as  if  they  were  ashamed 
of  our  Church  and  its  position :  it  is  a  sort  of  apology  for  the  Church 
of  England  as  compared  with  the  Church  of  Eome.    Why,  I  would 

AS   BOON  THINK  OF  APOLOGIZINa   FOB  THE  VIBTUE   07  MT  MOTHBB  TO  A 

HABLOT !  I  have  no  sympathy  in  the  world  with  such  a  feeling.  I 
abhor  this  fidgety  desire  to  make  everything  un- Anglican.  This  is 
not  a  grand  development,  as  some  seem  to  thmk.  It  is  a  decrepitude. 
It  is  not  something  very  sublime  and  impressive,  but  something  very 
feeble  and  contemptible.' 

We  dismiss  the  subject  with  the  single  remark  that  any 
attempt,  which  shall  either  now  or  at  any  future  time  be  made  to 
claim  the  author  of  such  sentiments — (and  they  were  his  latest 
public  utterance ;  they  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been  His 
last  words) — as  a  sympathizer  with  ^  Ritualistic '  teaching,  will 
clearly  stand  convicted  of  misstatement.  The  practices  of  the 
sect,  their  avowed  and  their  secret  aims,  were  the  object  of  his 
downright  abhorrence.  Sometimes  he  would  express  his  secret 
personal  dislike  to  the  very  environments  of  the  party  with  a 
grotesque  fervour  which  was  irresistible.  '  I  suspect '  (said  one 
to  him)  *  you  like  embroidered  stoles — cassocks  cut  short  to  the 
buttocks — Gregorian  chants,  and  so  on.'      ^I  like  Gregorian 


music  ? '  (he  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  mingled  terror  and  annoy- 
ance). ^  I  assure  you  I  never  hear  a  Gregorian  without  feeling 
a  wish  to  lie  down  on  my  stomach  and  howV 

It  is  time  to  bring  to  a  close  the  present  pen-and-ink  sketch 
(it  pretends  to  be  no  more)  of  the  greatest  of  modern  Bishops. 
A  feature  of  his  character,  concerning  which  as  yet  nothing  has 
been  spoken,  and  for  which  for  obvious  reasons  one  shrinks 
from  saying  much,  may  yet  not  be  passed  over  in  entire  silence. 
Allusion  is  made  to  the  devotional  side  of  his  character — the 
inner  spiritual  life — which  was  deep  and  fervent.  Profoundly 
conscious  of  the  indispensableness  of  prayer  and  habitual  com- 
muning with  the  Father  of  Spirits,  he  made  for  himself  oppor- 
tunities in  the  midst  of  his  countless  engagements  and  the 
distractions  of  his  very  busy  life.  The  inscription  over  the 
screen  in  the  private  chapel  of  his  palace  (*  We  will  give  our- 
selves continually  to  Prayer  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  Word ') 
expressed  the  genuine  longing  of  his  soul. — Perhaps  his  many* 

sidedness 
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sii^dness  was  his  most  characteristic  feature.     He  had  a  singular 
inqriisitiveness  of  spirit  which  made   him    eager — over  eager 
pejrliaps — to  be  en  rapport  with   every  department  of  human 
kaowledge.     He  took  interest  in  everything.     Thus  Mesmerism 
(wHich  in  1845  was  a  novelty)  for  a  short  space  occupied  his 
serious  attention ;  while  Natural  History  was  all  his  life  long 
DOtliing  else  but  a  passion  with  him.     And  yet  the  fact  cannot 
be    overlooked   that  every  other  concern    subordinated   to  the 
requirements  of  his  high  calling.     In  the  words  of  his  bio- 
grapher : — 

'  His  lot  was  cast  in  a  period  of  intense  activity  and  expansion  in 
the  Church's  work  both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies ;  and  it  was  not 
in  his  nature  to  escape  being  drawn  in  to  take  an  active  part  in  almost 
every  movement  of  his  time.  His  life  was  not  merely  connected  with, 
but  it  actually  involves,  the  history  of  the  English,  and  in  great 
loeasure  of  the  colonial,  Church  during  his  Episcopate.  His  colonial 
Church  correspondence  was  enormous;  and,  to  mention  only  two 
examples,  it  may  bo  stated  that  the  letters  he  received  on  the  subjects 
of  the  troubles  in  the  Church  of  South  Africa  and  in  Honolulu  can 
^y  be  counted  by  hundreds.  Almost  everywhere  his  advice  was 
sought,  and  to  every  one  he  gave  it  freely.  Almost  everywhere  his 
^o-operation  was  desired,  and  he  was  ready  to  aid  and  work  for  all.' — 
Introduction,  p.  xviL 

Inseparably  mixed   up  with   many  a   solemn   and  affecting 
iDiage  which  the  name  of  Samuel  Wilberforce  must  for  ever 
^nmnion  before  the  memory  of  those  who  knew  him, — are  recol- 
lections of  an  exactly  opposite  character ;  recollections  of  inci- 
dents which  can  only  be  designated  as  laughable.     He  was  so 
'iJl    of  boyish  spirits,  boyish  glee, — so  prone  in  his  intercourse 
witH  those  he  loved  to  do  and  say  things  brimful  of  fan^ — so 
versatile,  moreover,  and  apt  (without  real  levity)  to  descend 
fron:^  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  in  a  moment, — that  never  yet 
l^AVe  reminiscences  concerning  him  been  fairly  awakened  among 
a  P^Tty  of  his  friends,  without  peals  of  laughter  being  speedily 
elicited  at  the  grotesque  images  which  every  one  present  was 
able  in  turn  to  contribute.     One  of  his  Archdeacons  describes 
bis  consternation  on  being  awakened  one  morning  ^  on  Mission,' 
"with  the  reminder  that  he  had  promised  to  deliver  an  Address 
at  eight  o'clock   to   a  congregation,  which  had  already  been 
assembled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  together  with  his  grotesque 
plea  for  having  overslept  himself, — *  The  savage   never  woke 
nwl'    ^It  was   a   plain   case   of  exhausted    nature.) — Another 
fOppIiea   the   following  more  characteristic  story  :  — '  Staying 
once  during  the  dog-days  at  a  friend's  country-house,  it  was 
ius  hap  to  sit  at  dinner  next  to  a  prosy  old  gentleman,  to  the 

influence 
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.influence  of  whose  conversation  (the  ladies  being  gone)  Wilber- 
force at  last  succumbed,  and  fell  fast  asleep.  He  did  more,  he 
dreamed — dreamed  that  he  was  afloat  on  a  tempestuous  sea: 
"  And  the  storm  was  so  violent "  (he  said  slowly,  aloud) — "  that 
the  ship — could  never  live — through  the  surge."  •  .  .  "Now, 
do  jou  know,  my  Lord "  (said  the  old  buffer  solemnly,  after  a 
pause  of  bewilderment),  "  I  find  myself  utterly  unable  to  see  the 
bearing  of  that  remark  on  our  previous  conversation.**  The 
Bishop  waking  up  instantly,  and  perceiving  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  but  knowing  his  man,  rejoined  with  the  utmost 
gravity, — "  Then,  all  I  can  say  is,  Fm  astonished  at  you  I  Let 
us  join  the  ladies:"  and  he  left  his  friend  in  the  dining-room 
more  perplexed  than  ever  by  the  nautical  image  which  had 
brought  the  conversation  so  suddenly  to  a  close.' — A  third 
person  rehearsed  the  following  experience : — *  There  had  been  a 
great  afternoon  gathering  in  the  Sheldonian  (I  think  for  the 
Colonial  Episcopate),  and  Wilberforce  had  wound  up  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  with  a  powerful  and  affecting  speech,  at  the 
close  of  which  the  whole  theatre  was  in  an  uproar  of  applause. 
He  telegraphed  to  me  (I  was  in  the  area)  to  come  up  to  him, — 
which  he  effected  by  first  pointing  at  me  with  his  finger,  and 
then  pointing  the  same  finger  vertically  to  his  own  toes.  I 
obeyed,  wondering  what  he  could  possibly  want  with  me.  He 
leaned  over  and  whispered, — "My  dear  B.,  I've  quite  forgot 
the  fish.  Would  you  do  me  the  great  kindness  to  go  to  Tester's  * 
and  order  turbots  and  smelts  for  eighteen?  with  lobsters  for 
the  sauce?"  I  merely  nodded  assent,  impatient  to  be  off,  and 
miserably  conscious  that  I  must  certainly  explode  if  he  kept  me 
for  another  half-minute  ;  but  he  had  not  quite  done.  "  Let  all 
be  sent  down  to  my  carriage  at  All  Souls'  immediately,  will 
you  ?  and — dont  forget  the  smelts  !  "  ' 

Once,  having  to  preach  at  a  church  in  Regent  Street,  on 
arriving  at  the  door  he  encountered  his  friend,  Mrs.  A.,  in  the 
act  of  returning  to  her  carriage.  '  What  ?  going  away  ?*  *  Only 
because  I  can't  get  in.'  *  Do  you  mean  that  you  really  wish  to 
stop?'  'I  came  on  purpose.'  *  Then  take  my  arm.*  The 
crowd  at  the  door  was  excessive.  At  last  the  beadle  appeared  ; 
to  whom  the  Bishop,  in  his  blandest  manner,  '  You  will  be  so 
good  as  to  give  this  lady  the  best  seat  in  the  church.'  '  Im- 
possible, sir.  Church  quite  full.'  The  Bishop  calmly,  but 
with  emphasis,  repeated  his  orders.  '  Quite  impossible,'  repeated 
the  beadle  ;  '  I  tell  you,  sir,  the  church  is  full*  '  O  but '  (was 
the  rejoinder)  •/  uxnit  preach  if  you  don't!*     This  alarming 

♦  *  A  well-known  fiabmonger  in  the  High  Street,  with  obvious  reference  to  whom 
Horace  remarks, — •*  servabit  odorem  Tetta  diu." ' 

threat 
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threat  at  once  opened  Bumble's  eyes.  ^  O  I  beg  jour  pardon^ 
my  Lord  1  *  (winking) :  *  this  way,  Marm^  and  he  deposited 
Mrs.  A.  in  the  churchwardens'  luxurious  empty  pew  under  the 
pulpit. 

He  abounded  in  riddles  and  playful  jests.     One  sees  him  at 
his  own  table  turning  sharp  round  to  the  late  excellent  Arch- 
deacon of  Oxford,  *  My  dear  Gierke,  tell  me  why  an  Archdeacon's 
apron  is  like  unwholesome  food?'     The  dear  old  man  replied^ 
thoughtfully,  that  he  did  not  know.     ^  Because  it  goes  against 
his  stomachj     Gierke  remarked,  gravely,  that  he  might  as  well 
have  said  a  Bishop^ s  aproru     'Nothing  of  the  sort,  my  dear 
Gierke.     O  dear  nol  nothing  of  the  sort !' — A  lady  asked  him 
^bom   he    considered   the    two    best    preachers   in    England. 
*  Something  which  holds  your  dress  together,'  was  the  ready 
^swer.     (Of  course,  he  meant  hook-and-eye.) — Another  asked 
Um,  with  a  look  of  concern,  if  the  report  which  she  had  heard 
irere  true,  namely,  that  he  had  cancer  in  his  mouth  ?     *  Yes,  to 
^  sure,'  he  replied,  *  when  Pm  eating  crah^ — But  enough  of  this. 
Those  who  knew  the  Bishop  best  will  probably  concur  in  the 
<>pi:nion  that  he  was  never  happier,  never  seen  to  more  advan- 
^^^9  than  in  his  own  house.     There  never  breathed  a  man  in 
^lioin   the    domestic    charities    burned    more   brightly.      *  My 
"^ppiest   time,'  he   used    to  say,  '  was   when   I  was  rector  of 
^^'ighstone,  with  my  dear  wife  and  my  children  all  about  me.' 
*Ic>w  faithfully  he  cherished  her  memory  we  have  already  seen, 
f^cl  his  friends  were  many  a  time  reminded — never  more  affect- 
^^ly  than  when  at  his  funeral  they  noticed  the  wreath  of  lilies 
^l^ich  his  own  hand,  only  a  few  weeks  before,  had  hung  over  the 
CTosg  which  marks  her  grave. — '  I  must  be  off  now,'  he  once 
^5'^^lainaed  (the  meeting  over  which  he  had  been  presiding  was 
^*^*^ually  at  an  end  and   the  winter-day  was  advancing) ;    '  I 
P*X>inised  to  give  the  boys  a  skating  lesson  on  the  pond.' — Once, 
^  *^«n  the  palace  was  full  of  clergy,  he  was  missed  from  the  little 
^^^•^clave  in  the  library, — to  be  encountered  by  one  of  his  friends 
^  filing  upstairs  with  his  infant  g^ndchild  in  his  arms. — Next 
^      the  society  of  the  actual  home-circle,  he  seemed  happiest 
jr*^«n,  with  his  *  body-guard'  around  him  (for  so  he  called  the 
^^3e  staff  of  men  on  whom  he  chiefly  depended  for  sympathy 
J*^^  help),  he  strolled    fofth   for  a  ramble — suppose    after  an 
^^iination  of  Clergy.     He  was  never  more  interesting  than  at 
'^^^h  moments.     More  even   at  Lavington  than  at  Cuddesdon 
^^^  he  fond  of  thus  strolling  forth  for  his  evening  walk,  with  a 
^'^'  congenial  spirits  round  him,  to  whom  he  could  talk  freely » 
^t  it  was  on  the  charms  of  the  pleasant  landscape  which  sur- 
^^Vinded  his  Sussex  home  that  he  chiefly  expatiated  on  such 

occasions^ 
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occasions,  leaning  rather  heavily  on  some  trusty  arm,  while  he 
tapped  with  his  stick  the  hole  of  every  favourite  tree  which  came 
in  his  way  (by-the-by,  every  tree  seemed  a  favourite),  and  had 
something  to  tell  of  its  history  and  surpassing  merits.  Every 
farm-house,  every  peep  at  the  distant  landscape,  every  turn  in  the 
road,  suggested  some  playful  anecdote.  He  had  a  word  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  he  met,  for  he  knew  them  all. 
The  very  cattle  were  greeted  as  old  acquaintance.  And  how  he 
did  delight  in  discussing  the  flora  of  the  neighbourhood,  the 
geological  formations,  every  aspect  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
place  I  Such  matters  were  the  favourite  refreshment  of  his 
spirit.  His  first  and  his  last  contributions  to  the  ^  Quarterly 
Keview '  were  on  Knox's  ^  Ornithological  Rambles  in  Sussex,' 
and  on  his  '  Autumns  on  the  Spey.'  The  article  on  Darwin's 
^  Origin  of  Species '  (1860)  was  also  from  his  pen.  Affecting  it  is 
to  remember  that  it  was  while  he  was  in  the  very  act  of  praising 
the  loveliness  of  the  landscape,  he  met  with  the  accident  which 
terminated  his  life  on  the  Surrey  Downs,  July  19th,  1873.  He 
passed  out  of  this  world  of  shaidows  into  that  region  of  reality 
without  warning  and  in  a  moment  of  time ;  a  painless  and  a 
sudden,  yet  not,  as  we  believe,  an  unprepared  death. 

The  intelligence  was  flashed  next  day  all  over  England, 
awakening  a  pang  of  genuine  sorrow  in  many  a  parsonage,  and 
causing  thousands  to  go  about  their  Sunday  work  wondrous 
heavily.  The  lesson  for  the  day  was  the  narrative  of  how 
Absalom  obtained  for  his  only  monument  a  cairn  of  stones  in 
the  wild  wood.  In  the  way  of  contrast,  it  seemed  impossible 
not  to  call  to  remembrance  what  a  glorious  monument  this  great 
Prelate — first  of  Oxford,  then  of  Winchester — had  erected  for 
himself  by  the  labours  of  a  life  consecrated  to  God's  service, 
which  had  come  so  suddenly  to  a  close.  And  how  incredible  at 
first  did  it  seem  that  so  splendid  a  rider  should  have  indeed  met 
with  his  death  by  that  most  improbable  of  causes — the  stumbling 
of  his  horse !  His  reputation  as  a  master  of  the  art  of  riding 
was  everywhere  proverbial,  especially  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford, 

A  large  concourse  of  his  friends  followied  him  to  his  last 
resting-place,  which  was  not  to  be  (as  many  had  expected)  beside 
his  illustrious  father  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  in  the  same 
village  churchyard  and  on  the  sam6  breezy  slope  where,  two- 
and-thirty  years  before,  he  had  deposited  the  loved  remains  oi 
his  wife.  Such  a  humble  grave,  excavated  in  the  chalk,  and 
nightly  drenched  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  would,  it  was  thought 
by  his  sons,  have  been  more  acceptable  to  his  spirit  than  anj 
other.  Verily,  as  the  years  roll  out,  it  will  attract  many  t 
pilgrim-foot ;  but  the  Church,  no  less  than  the  world,  is  won- 

droui 
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drovs  apt  to  forget  its  chiefest  benefactors,  and  few  will  care  ta 
Texii«mber,  when  a  few  decades  of  years  shall  have  run  their 
€X>iaise,  how  largely  the  Church  of  England  is  indebted  to  him 
^rho  sleeps  below.  None  but  those  who  knew  him  will  have 
the  faintest  conception  what  an  exquisite  orator,  what  a  per- 
suasive preacher,  what  a  faithful  Bishop— in  every  private  relation 
of  life  what  a  truly  delightful  person — is  commemorated  by  the 
stone  which  marks  the  grave  of  Samuel  Wilberforce. 


Art.  IV.— 1.  Geschichte  des  Hellenismus.  Von  J.  G.  Droysen. 
Second  Edition.     Halle,  1877-78. 

2.  X*£conomie  Politique  de  V^gypte  sous  les  Lagides.  Par 
G.  Lumbroso.     Turin,  1870. 

3.  Untersuchunffen  fiber  die  Campanische  Wandmalerei.  Von 
Wolfgang  Helbig.     Leipzig,  1873. 

4.  Coins  of  Alexander's  Successors  in  the  East,  By  Major- 
General  A.  Cunningham,  R.E.  ^  The  Numismatic  Chronicle.' 
London,  1868-72. 

THE  modem  historians  of  Greece  are  much  divided  on  the 
question  where  a  history  of  Hellas  ought  to  end.     Curtius 
stops    with  the   battle   of    Chaeronea   and    the   prostration    of 
A^tliens  before  the  advancing  power  of  Macedon.    Grote  narrates 
the  campaigns  of  Alexander,  but  stops  short  at  the  conclusion 
oF  -the  Lamian  War,  when  Greece  had  in  vain  tried  to  shake  off 
th^  supremacy  of  his  generals.     Thirl  wall  brings  his  narrative 
to  the  time  of  Mummius,  the  melancholy  sack  of  Corinth, 
the  constitution  of  Achaia  as  a  Roman  province.     Of  these 
^'V'crgent  views  we  regard  that  of  the  German  historian  as  the 
\J*ost  correct. 
.^  The  plan  of  Bishop  Thirlwall  compels   him   to   speak   of 
-M^llas  as  the  land  of  the  Greeks  for  centuries  after  the  centre 
^^    gravity  of  the  Hellenic  world  had  been  transferred  to  Syria 
Egypt,  to  Antioch,  Pergamus,  and  Alexandria.     It  is  as  if 
»rian  of  the  Dorians  should  confine  his  attention  to  the 
p  of  land  called  Doris ;  or  a  historian  of  the  Arabs  should 
^**Xit  to  speak  of  the  Mahometan  conquests  in  the  three  con- 


Tlie  limits  which  Mr.   Grote  has  imposed  on  himself  are 

^^^lally  unfortunate.     He  details  the  victories  of  Alexander,  but 

to  pass  by  the  results  of  those  victories.     He  shows  us  the 

breaking  the  narrow  bounds  of  their  race  and  becoming 

of  Asia  and  Africa,  but  gives  us  no  accoxmt  ol  ^\i^\. 
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they  did  with  those  continents  when  they  had  acquired  them. 
He  leads  us  into  the  middle  of  the  greatest  revolution  that  ever 
took  place  in  Hellenic  manners  and  life,  and  then  leaves  us  to 
find  our  way  through  the  maze  as  best  we  can. 

The  historic  sense  of  Grote  did  not  exclude  prejudices,  and 
in  this  case  he  was  probably  led  astray  by  politicsJ  bias.  At 
the  dose  of  his  ninety-sixth  chapter,  after  mentioning  the 
embassies  sent  by  the  degenerate  Athenians  to  King  Ptolemy, 
King  Lysimachus,  and  Antipater,  he  throws  down  his  pen  in 
disgust,  ^  and  with  sadness  and  humiliation  brings  his  narrative 
to  a  close.'  Athens  was  no  longer  free  and  no  longer  dignified, 
and  so  Mr.  Grote  will  have  done  with  Greece  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  new  Comedy  was  at  its  height,  when  the 
Museum  was  founded  at  Alexandria,  when  the  plays  of  Euri- 
pides were  acted  at  Babylon  and  Cabul,  and  every  Greek  soldier 
of  fortune  carried  a  diadem  in  his  baggag^.  Surely  the  his- 
torian of  Greece  ought  either  to  have  stopped  when  the  iron 
hand  of  Philip  of  Macedon  put  an  end  to  the  liberties  and  the 
political  wranglings  of  Hellas,  or  else  persevered  to  the  time 
when  Rome  and  Parthia  crushed  Greek  power  between  them, 
like  a  ship  between  two  icebergs. 

No  doubt  his  reply  would  be,  that  he  declined  to'  regard  the 
triumph  abroad  of  Macedonian  arms  as  a  continuation  of  the 
history  of  Hellas.  In  Philip  of  Macedon  he  sees  only  the  foreign 
conqueror  of  the  Greeks,  in  Alexander  a  semi-barbarian  soldier 
of  fortune.  No  doubt  it  is  possible,  by  accepting  the  evil  told 
us  by  historians  about  Alexander,  and  rejecting  the  good,  to  make 
him  appear  a  monster.  But  were  Alexander  even  less  noble  and 
less  far-sighted  than  Mr.  Grote  supposes  him  to  have  been,  this 
would  not  in  any  way  alter  the  tendencies  of  his  conquests. 
Wherever  the  Macedonian  settled,  the  Greek  became  his  fellow- 
citizen,  and  had  over  him  the  advantage  of  a  greater  talent  for 
civil  life.  The  Macedonians  spoke  the  Greek  language,  using 
a  peculiar  dialect,  but  that  dialect  disappears  with  their  other 
provincialisms  when  they  suddenly  become  dominant.  We 
find  no  trace  in  Asia  of  any  specially  Macedonian  deities ;  it 
is  the  gods  of  Hellas  that  the  army  of  Alexander  bears  into 
the  East.  Even  in  manners  and  customs  there  seems  to  have" 
been  small  difference  between  Greek  and  Macedonian ;  in  our 
own  day  many  primitive  Greek  customs,  which  have  died  out 
elsewhere,  survive  in  remote  districts  of  Macedonia.  No  doubt 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  Thracian  blood  among  the  hardy 
shepherds  who  followed  the  standards  of  Philip  and  Alexander ; 
but  if  not  only  the  nobility  but  even  the  common  people  had 
no   language,  religion,  or  customs  different  from  those  6f  the 

Grieeks, 
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Oreeks,  how  was  it  possible  to  prevent  the  races  from  becoming 

mingled  ?    The  more  wealthy  and  educated  classes  in  Macedonia 

were  mostly  Greek  by  blood,  and  entirely  Greek  in  everything 

else  except  the  practice  of  self-government.   Wherever  Alexander 

went,  Homer  and  Aristotle  went  too.     In  the  wake  of  his  army 

came  the  Greek  philosopher  and  man  of  science,  the  Greek 

architect   and   artist,  the  Greek  merchant  and   artisan.     And 

Alexander  must  have  known  this.    When  he  tried  to  fuse  Greeks, 

Macedonians,  and  Persians,  into  one  race^  he  must  have  known 

that  whose  blood  soever  ruled  the  mixture,  Greek  letters,  science, 

and  law  must  needs  gain  the  upper  hand.     He  must  have  known 

that  the  Greek  schoolmasters  would  make  Homer  and  Hesiod 

familiar  to  the  children  ;  that  the  strolling  companies  of  Dionysiac 

artists  would  repeat  in  every  city  the  masterpieces  of  the  Greek 

drama ;  and  that  the  Odes  of  Simonides  and  Pindar  would  be 

sung  wherever  there  was  a  Greek  lyre. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  ancients  themselves  took  a  view  of 
the  career  of  Alexander  very  different  from  Mr.  Grote's.  We 
will  cite  but  a  single  passage  from  Plutarch,  who  wrote  ages 
after  the  glamour  and  glare,  which  for  long  after  Alexander's 
death  concealed  the  reality  of  his  achievements,  had  died  away  : 
^  He  taught  the  Hyrcanians  the  institution  of  marriage,  the 
Arachosians  agriculture  ;  he  caused  the  Sogdians  to  support,  not 
kill,  their  parents,  the  Persians  to  respect,  not  wed,  their  mothers. 
Wondrous  philosopher  I  who  made  the  Indians  worship  the  gods 
of  the  Greeks,  the  Scythians  bury  their  dead  instead  of  eating 
them.  Asia,  ordered  by  Alexander,  read  Homer ;  the  sons  of 
the  Persians,  Susians,  Gedrosians,  repeated  the  tragedies  of 
Euripides  and  Sophocles.'  This  may  be  rhetorical,  but  if  so 
the  rhetoric  is  very  careful  in  its  sweep  to  avoid  collision  with 
fact  It  was  precisely  the  people  of  North  India  who  did  receive 
the  Greek  deities ;  it  was,  above  all  tragedians,  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  who  were  in  favour  with  the  Asiatics.  What  Plutarch 
says  about  the  Sogdians  is  completely  confirmed  by  Strabo. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  history  of  Greece  consists  of  two  parts, 
in  every  respect  contrasted  one  with  the  other.  The  first  re- 
counts the  stories  of  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  and 
ends  with  the  destruction  of  Thebes  and  the  subjugation  of 
Athens  and  Sparta.  The  Hellas  of  which  it  speaks  is  a  cluster 
of  autonomous  cities  in  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Islands,  and 
Northern  Greece,  together  with  their  colonies  scattered  over  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Thrace,  the  Black  Sea,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Africa.  These  cities  care  only  to  be  independent,  or  at  most  to 
lord  it  over  one  another.  Their  political  institutions,  their  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  their  customs,  are  civic  and  local.     Language, 

commerce. 
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commerce,  a  ccnnmon  Pantheon,  and  a  common  art  and  poetrj 
are  the  ties  that  bind  them  together.  In  its  second  phase 
Greek  history  begins  with  the  expedition  of  Alexander.  It 
reveals  to  us  the  Greek  as  everywhere  lord  of  the  barbarian,  ai 
founding  kingdoms  and  federal  systems,  as  the  instructor  of  all 
mankind  in  art  and  science,  and  the  spreader  of  civil  and  civil* 
ized  life  over  the  known  world.  In  the  first  period  of  hei 
history  Greece  is  forming  herself,  in  her  second  she  is  educating 
the  world.  We  will  venture  to  borrow  from  the  Germans  s 
convenient  expression,  and  call  the  history  of  independent 
Greece  the  history  of  Hellas,  that  of  imperial  Greece  the  historj 
of  Hellenism. 

In  England  Hellenism  has  been  less  fortunate  as  to  its  hi» 
torians  than  in  Germany,  where  it  has  occupied  the  attention, 
among  others,  of  Niebuhr,  Heeren,  and  Droysen.  The  period 
of  the  Diadochi  or  Successors  of  Alexander  does  not  attract  the 
student.  The  tone  of  Greek  life  was  everywhere  lowered,  and 
manners  had  become  luxurious  and  corrupt.  Literature  sur- 
vived, and  in  some  branches  (such  as  the  Idyl  and  the  Epi- 
gram) flourished,  but  it  had  lost  its  freshness  and  become  full 
of  affectations.  Philosophy  was  eagerly  pursued,  and  went  on 
developing,  but  there  was  no  Plato  to  write  it.  It  is  difficult 
to  discover  any  political  matter  of  interest  amid  the  incessant 
wars  of  the  Antiochi  and  Ptolemies.  To  most  readers  Hellas, 
in  the  third  and  second  centuries  before  our  era,  is  like  a 
man  smitten  with  foul  and  incurable  disease,  and  they  are  glad 
when  the  Roman  conquest  gives  the  coup  de  gr&ce^  and  affords 
an  opportunity  of  decent  burial.  And  yet  in  this  unattractive 
period  is  to  be  found  the  transition  from  ethnic  and  national  to 
universal  morality,  from  merely  civic  or  autocratic  to  federal  or 
imperial  government,  from  ancient  to  modern  sentiment  and 
feeling.  In  it  domestic  life  was  largely  developed,  and  the 
ground  was  prepared  in  which  the  seeds  of  Christianity  were  to 
be  sown. 

To  write  the  history  of  Hellenism  requires  talents  of  no 
common  order.  In  this  field  we  have  no  leading  authority  like 
Thucydides  or  Tacitus.  We  have  to  piece  together  the  scattered 
testimonies  of  Justin,  Appian,  and  Diodorus ;  sometimes  to  try 
and  fill  up  the  enormous  g^ps  they  leave  with  quotations  from 
writers  like  Zonaras  and  the  Syncellus.  An  incidental  statement 
of  Pliny,  of  Lucian,  or  of  Strabo,  may  contain  all  that  we  know 
of  what  happened  during  half  a  century  in  a  great  kingdom. 
These  remarks  apply  of  course  rather  to  the  eastern  provinces 
of  the  empire  of  Alexander  than  to  those  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean.    Of  the  latter  we  have  a  tolerably  consecutive  account, 

especially 
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especially  when  the  Roman  history  of  Polybius  comes  to  our 
help.  But  in  all  cases  the  historians  are  far  more  ready  to 
record  the  intestine  wars  which  raged  in  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Diadochi,  and  the  crimes  of  their  rulers,  than  to  give  us  any 
^aotion  of  the  systems  of  government,  the  municipal  constitutions, 
the  laws,  the  commerce,  and  the  customs  prevailing  in  the  world 
o^  Hellenism.  Yet  these  are  the  subjects  on  which  now  we 
eagerly  desire  information,  while  we  are  comparatively  indif- 
ferent as  to  the  results  of  the  combats  of  the  mercenaries  of  the 
Antiochi,  the  Antigoni,  and  the  Ptolemies. 

Xo  a  certain  extent  the  silence  of  historians  is   compensated 
"7  the  existence  of  less  accessible  but  deeper  and  more  trust- 
worthy sources  of  information.     The  Greek  inscriptions  found 
^  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  furnish  us  with  numerous  details  as 
^  the  civic  life,  the  habits,  and  the  religious  observances  of  the 
^•^ellers  in  those  cities  under  Seleucid  and  Roman  rule.     From 
existing  Egyptian  papyri  M.  Lumbroso  has  compiled  an  account 
®^  the  government,  the  trade,  and  the  general  condition  of  Egypt 
ttafier  the  Ptolemies.     Professor  Helbig  has  traced  in  the  mural 
P^J^iitings  of  Pompeii  the  entire  history  of  painting  from  Alex- 
**^<ier  the  Great  onwards,  and   by  an  admirable  induction  has 
^t^blished  a  number  of  propositions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  art 
^^   the  Hellenistic  world ;  whence  we  may  learn  much  as  to  the 
®5f*otions  and  perceptions  of  that  world.     Of  the  Greek  kingdoms 
iL  ^*^^^  *"^  Cabul  scarcely  any  memorial  remains,  except  the 
f^^^ndant  and  interesting  coins  from  which  General  Cunningham 


j^  ^  been  able  to  extract  a  surprising  amount  of  information. 

^ing  these  and  other  sources,  and  especially  the  masterly  his- 

/^^^jr  of  Droysen,  who  has  brought  all  the  rivulets  of  information 

^gether  and  united  them  into  a  stream  of  narrative,  we  will 


eavour  slightly  to  sketch  the  main  characteristics  of  Hellcn- 
^■*^,  and  to  estimate  the  effects  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander 


T^  -    Greece  and  Macedonia,  on  the  various  provinces  of  the  old 

^^^^Tsian  Empire,  in  fact  on  the  whole  Oriental  world,    from 

^[^X^ims  on  the  west  to  India  on  the  east,  and  from  Pontus  in 

^•^  north  to  Egypt  and  Libya  on  the  south.     How  slight  such  a 

*^«tch  must  be  within  the  present  limits  of  space,  it  is  hardly 

^^cessary  to  point  out. 

In  no  country  were  the  changes  produced  by  Alexander  more 
^^riking  than  in  his  own  Macedonia.     Before  his  time  and  his 
«ather*s,  that  land  was  a  kingdom  of  the  old   Homeric  type, 
'^hose  ruler  was  ava^  avSp&Vy  but  no  despotic  lord,  and  which 
^as  full  of  a  sturdy  and  free  population  of  ploughmen  and  shep- 
herds.    Even  Philip  never  places  his  effigy  on  his  coins  nor  calls 
himself  King.    But  the  Antigonid  princes  who  afterwards  ruled 
VoL  lid.— No.  297.  K  in 
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in  Macedon  were  despots  of  the  Asiatic  tjpe.     They  wore  the 
diadem,  were  surrounded  by  a  court,  and  were  the  centre  of  a 
bureaucratic  and  military  system.     They  regarded  their  people 
as  taxable  property  and  as  material  for  the  manufacture  of  armies. 
And  that  people  itself  was  sadly  fallen  and  diminished.     The 
Macedonian,  lord  throughout  Asia,  was  at  home  little  better 
than  a  thrall.     While  he  pushed  his  conquests  down  the  Indus 
and  up  the  Nile,  he  was  at  home  scarcely  able  to  make  head 
against  barbarous  neighbours.     All  the  youth  and  energy  of  the 
country  flowed  in  a  never-ceasing   stream  towards  the  East; 
only  the  unenterprising  of  the  population  remained  at  home. 
And  this  led  to  the  most  disastrous  results.     It  was  the  age  of 
the  great  eastward  expeditions  of  the  Gauls.     A  large  body  of 
them  poured,  about  280  B.C.,  through  the  passes  of  the  Balkans 
down  upon  the  devoted  land.     The  King,  Ptolemy  Cerannos, 
fell  in  battle,  and  like  a  flood  the  Gallic  swarms  swept  over  the 
plains  of  Macedon,  slaying,  torturing,  burning,  and  committiiig 
every  hideous  excess  which  the  heart  of  a  barbarian  can  invent. 
In  their  own  land,  the  Macedonians  felt  tenfold  all  the  misery 
and  shame  which  they  had  inflicted  on  Persia.     This  was  no 
case  of  the  overthrow  of  one  Greek  state  by  another,  it  wm» 
no  contest  between  civilized  or  semi-civilized  nations,  but  the 
wasting  of  a  settled  land  by  a  barbarous  horde,  whose  ooljT 
desires  were  to  satisfy  every  brutal  and  bloodthirsty  passion,  t^ 
carry  off  all  that  could  be  carried,  and  to  leave  nothing  behind 
but  a  broad  track  of  iire  and  blood.     For  a  moment  the  militia, 
of  the  land,  rallied  by  the  gallant  Sosthenes,  who  ought  to  b^ 
better  known  to  history,  made   a  stand,  but  again  they  we** 
swept  away  by  fresh  waves  of  barbarism.     Under  Brennus  tb^ 
Gauls  swarm  southwards  until  they  reach  the  very  gates   ^ 
Greece.     And  for  a  moment  Greece  remembers  her  old  self,  a>*^ 
the  day  when  the  Persians  were  advancing  on  the  same  ro^* 
Thermopylae  must  again  be  garrisoned.     Antiochus,  King  ^^ 
Syria,  remembered  his  relationship  to  Hellas,  and  sent  a  cO'^" 
tingent.     The  Boeotians,  Phocians,  and  ^tolians  mustered  ^ 
force,  Athens  despatched  1500  men.     The  story  of  the  defei^^ 
of  the  pass  reminds  one   of  old  Greek   days.     Brennus,  li^^ 
Xerxes,  could  not  force  a  way  until  traitors  showed  him    ^^ 
old  path  over  the  mountains ;   then  like  Xerxes  he  took   *** 
defenders  in  rear,  and  but  for  the  presence  of  Athenian  tniet^ 
at  hand  to  which  they  could  fly,  the  little  Greek   army  n***^ 
have  shared  the  fate  of  Leonidas.     But  the  pass  was  forced,  ^^ 
^tolia  and  Phocis  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  barbarians.     Xer^^i 
had  made  an  attempt  upon  Delphi,  and  the  god  of  Delphi  '^^-u 
interfered  to  protect  his  temple ;  but,  in  spite  of  fears,  the  r^'^ 

treasi3 
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treasures  of  the  temple  induced  the  Gauls  to  repeat  the  sacrilegious 
atteznpt.  We  seem  to  fancy  that  we  are  reading  romance  rather 
than,  history,  when  we  find  in  Justin's  narrative  how  Apollo 
appeared  in  person,  accompanied  by  the  warlike  virgins  Athene 
and  .Artemis,  and  wrought  terrible  havoc  on  the  invading  hosts ; 
how  sm  earthquake  and  a  terrific  storm  completed  the  discomfiture 
of  Axe  Gauls,  and  Brennus  fell  by  his  own  hand.  At  all  events, 
whe-tter  the  foes  of  the  invaders  at  Delphi  were  mortal  or  super- 
buna  aji,  certainly  they  penetrated  no  further  into  Greece.  Those 
who  ^vrere  not  destroyed  made  a  hasty  retreat  northward.  Mean- 
time their  brethren,  who  had  remained  in  Macedon,  had  been 
pnt  t:o  the  sword  by  the  hereditary  King,  Antigonus  Gonatas, 
who  had  enticed  them  into  his  own  deserted  camp,  and  then 
fallexi  on  them  while  they  were  feasting  and  spoiling.  A  third 
hod jr  of  Gauls  crossed  over  at  Byzantium  into  Asia  and  founded 
the  Gallo-Greek  kingdom  of  Galatia  in  the  heart  of  Phrygia. 
A  fourth  body  settled  in  Thrace,  and  levied  tribute  on  the 
Greek  city  of  Byzantium. 

T^ixe  flood  had  spent  its  fury  and  had  ebbed,  and  as  it  retired 

It  left  Macedon  and  Greece  exhausted  and  depopulated,  but  not 

demoralized.     Almost  all  great  outbursts  in  the  life  of  nations 

^^©  followed  the  successful  repulse  of  a  powerful  invader.     So 

■Holland  awoke  after  expelling  the  Spaniard,  and  the  England 

^f  Ellizabeth  after  frustrating  him.     So  in  Greece  the  great  burst 

^*  Hellenic  literature  and  art  followed  on  the  retreat  of  Xerxes. 

^Jid  after  the  repulse  of  the  Gauls,  we  find  among  the  northern 

.   ''^^ks  a  political  revival,  and  even  a  certain  after-bloom  of  art, 

^  tile  theory  be  true  which  sees  in  the  Apollo  Belvedere  and 

^^  -Artemis  of  the  Louvre  the  representations  in  contemporary 

*^^^pture  of  the  deities  of  Delphi,  as  they  appeared  to  the  terror- 

^^icken  barbarians.     It  was  Antigonus  Gonatas,  as  we  said, 

J^**o    so  severely  defeated  the  Gauls:  and  the  same  monarch 

5^fore  bis  death  had  formed  a  new  Macedon.     During  his  reign 

^^'^ek   culture   and   manners   advanced   ever   more   and  more 

l?^«iTds  the  north,  and  influenced  even  the  rude  Triballi  and 

^^xJani  as  far  as  the  Danube.     The  population  began  to  re- 

^^'^er  and  the  cities  to  grow,  and  Macedon  to  become   once 

^^^^e  a  great  power.     The  old  Homeric  freedom  was  gone  for 

^^^^»  but  order  and  civilization  had  taken  its  place. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Hellas  which  was  contemporary  with  Anti- 

S^Hlis  and  his  successors,  we  shall  find  that   the   differences 

^^^een  it  and  the  Hellas  of  Thucydides  were  rather  deep-seated 

^*^  radical  than  prominent  and  obvious.     Thessaly  was  incor- 

^^ted  with   the   Macedonian   kingdom.     But  in  all  Greece 

*^th  of  Thessaly  the  appearance  of  autonomy  remained.     No 

K  2  Macedonian 
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Macedonian  harmost  or  oligarchy  held  sway  in  the  cities. 
Only  one  or  two  of  them,  notably  Corinth,  usually  contained  a 
Macedonian  garrison.  Had  the  Greek  cities  now  been  content 
with  an  obscure  autonomy,  the  kings  of  Macedon  would  prob- 
ably have  seldom  interfered  with  them.  But  any  city,  which 
adopted  a  lofty  tone  in  dealing  with  its  neighbours,  was  sure 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  King;  any  city,  which  attained 
wealth  and  prosperity,  would  certainly  be  called  on  to  pay  a 
subsidy  to  his  exchequer.  The  Greeks,  though  much  of  their 
spirit  was  gone,  were  not  so  humbled  as  willingly  to  accept 
this  position.  Two  courses  were  open  to  them.  The  meaner 
and  more  slavish  of  the  cities  sought  to  buy  for  themselves 
the  protection  of  one  of  the  new  kings  of  Asia  or  Africa  by 
embassies,  flatteries,  and  presents.  The  more  sturdy  and  inde- 
pendent cities,  in  their  efforts  to  escape  from  a  humiliating 
position,  made  a  great  political  discovery. 

This  was  the  federal  system  of  government  Hitherto,  in 
Greece,  cither  the  cities  had  been  independent  one  of  another, 
or,  if  a  confederacy  was  formed,  the  lead  in  it  was  always  taken 
by  one  powerful  state,  which  was  practically  master  of  the  rest 
The  Athens  of  Pericles  was  dictator  among  the  cities  which 
had  joined  her  alliance.  Corinth,  Sparta,  Thebes,  were  each 
the  political  head  of  a  group  of  towns,  but  none  of  the  three 
admitted  these  latter  to  an  equal  share  in  their  councils,  or 
adopted  their  political  views.  Even  in  the  Olynthian  League, 
the  city  of  Olynthus  occupied  a  position  quite  superior  to  that 
of  the  other  cities.  But  the  Greek  cities  had  not  tried  the 
experiment  of  an  alliance  on  equal  terms.  This  was  now 
attempted  by  some  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  Peloponnese, 
and  the* result  was  the  Achaean  League,  whose  history  sheds 
a  lustre  on  the  last  days  of  independent  Greece,  and  whose 
generals  will  bear  comparison  with  the  statesmen  of  any  Greek 
Republic. 

Twice  a  year  the  ordinary  assemblies  of  the  leagfue  were  held 
at  -^gium  ;  but  extraordinary  assemblies  might  be  convoked  by 
the  General  to  meet  elsewhere.  By  this  Assembly  was  made 
the  selection  of  the  officers  of  the  League  ;  the  General,  who  was 
its  head,  and  his  colleagues,  the  Admiral,  the  Master  of  the 
Horse,  the  Secretary,  and  ten  Councillors.  The  Assembly  had 
further  to  deliberate  on,  and  either  accept  or  reject,  measures 
brought  before  it  by  the  Senate  of  the  League.  The  voting 
took  place,  not  by  counting  individuals,  but  by  cities,  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  manner  of  reckoning  the  votes 
by  individual  cities  some  allowance  was  made  for  the  influence 
of  property.      How  this  was   done   remains  doubtful  in   the 

absence 
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absence  of  exact  details;  perhaps  there  was  some  regulation 
that  the  journey  to  ^gium  should  not  be  undertaken  hy  all 
who  had  a  fancy,  but  only  by  certain  approved  persons.  Mr. 
Freeman,  in  his  '  History  of  Federal  Government,'  suggests  that 
the  length  of  the  journey  and  the  necessity  of  remaining  for  some 
time  from  home  would  in  itself  deter  the  poor  of  the  Achaean 
cities  from  attending  the  meetings  at  ^gium,  but  it  seems 
doubtful  if  that  natural  restriction  were  the  only  one.  All  the 
cities  would  appear  to  have  had  an  equal  number  of  votes,  but 
it  was  quite  a  matter  of  arrangement  what  was  reckoned  as  a 
city.  In  the  case  of  the  Messenians,  for  example,  three  cities 
were  accepted  as  members  of  the  League,  and  then  all  the  rest 
counted  as  one  city  of  ^  the  Messenians.'  So  some  of  the  suburbs 
of  Megalopolis  claimed  to  enter  the  League  separately.  We 
find  here,  then,  no  pure  democracy,  but  a  political  system  care- 
fully constructed  on  representative  and  timocratic  principles. 
The  General  was  almost  absolute  master,  but  his  power  ceased 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  he  was  not  immediately  re-eligible,  so 
that  he  could  hold  his  office  in  alternate  years  only.  Aratus, 
who  formed  the  League  and  was  General  seventeen  times,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  characters  of  antiquity.  His  statesman- 
ship and  his  power  of  ruling  men  were  unrivalled,  and,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  of  the  age,  it  adds  greatly  to  our 
interest  in  his  character  that,  as  a  soldier,  he  was  more  than 
suspected  of  cowardice. 

The  rival  of  the  Achaean  League  in  the  Peloponnese  was  a 
reformed  and  renewed  Sparta.  Sparta  was  the  last  city  in 
Greece  to  fall  from  pristine  simplicity  and  hardihood  into  the 
luxury  and  loose  morality  of  the  Macedonian  times,  and  at  no 
city  were  such  vigorous  and  noble  efforts  made  to  return  to  the 
lost  virtue.  When  Agis,  the  son  of  Eudamidas,  ascended  the 
throne  in  244  B.C.,  he  found  not  only  luxury  and  avarice 
domiciled  in  Sparta,  but  the  whole  of  the  land,  which  Lycurgus 
had  divided  into  equal  lots,  absorbed  in  the  possession  of  one 
hundred  wealthy  families,  and  even  in  great  part  in  the  hands 
of  women.  To  restore  the  sternness  and  simplicity  of  ancient 
manners,  and  to  provide  Sparta  with  new  citizens  and  every 
citizen  with  a  plot  of  land,  was  the  conservative  idea  of  this 
joung  statesman.  Every  one  may  read,  in  the  inimitable  narra- 
tive of  Plutarch,  how  his  noble  enthusiasm  cost  him  his  life,  and 
how  his  schemes,  living  on  in  the  love  and  reverence  of  his  wife, 
Agiatis,  passed  to  her  second  husband,  the  new  king,  Cleomenes, 
and  launched  him  on  a  desperate  effort  to  overthrow  the  Ephors 
and  to  restore  the  habits  and  constitution  established  by  Ly- 
curgus.    The  part  that  women  took  in  the  promotion  of  and 

opposition 
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opposition  to  his  plans,  is  characteristic  of  the  times  and  of 
the  city  where  women  were  ever  held  in  more  honour  than 
elsewhere. 

No  more  painful  occurrence  can  perplex  and  disturb  the 
reader  of  history  than  when  two  honest  and  noble  men,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  unselfish  plans,  are  so  thrown  into 
hostility  one  against  the  other,  that  one  must  fall,  and  one  set  of 
plans  be  ruined.  So  it  was  in  this  case.  Achaia  and  Sparta 
both  required  consolidation  by  success.  The  Peloponnese  was 
not  wide  enough  for  Cleomenes  and  Aratus.  Either,  left  to 
himself,  might  have  restored  the  liberties  of  Greece,  though  in 
different  ways ;  their  rivalry  made  liberty  more  impossible  than 
ever.  Aratus,  as  the  weaker  in  the  field,  stultified  his  whole 
life,  which  had  been  devoted  to  the  securing  of  independence 
to  the  Achseans,  by  calling  in  the  King  of  Macedon  to  take  his 
part  against  Cleomenes.  On  the  field  of  Sellasia  the  glorious 
hopes  of  Cleomenes  were  wrecked,  and  the  recently  reformed 
Sparta  was  handed  over  to  a  succession  of  bloodthirsty  tyrants, 
never  again  to  emerge  from  obscurity.  But  to  the  Achseans 
themselves  the  interference  of  Macedon  was  little  less  fatal. 
Henceforth  a  Macedonian  garrison  occupied  Corinth,  which 
had  been  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  League;  and  King 
Antigonus  Doson  was  the  recognized  arbiter  in  all  disputes  of 
the  Peloponnesian  Greeks. 

In  Northern  Greece  a  strange  contrast  presented  itself. 
The  historic  races  of  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians  languished 
in  peace,  obscurity,  and  luxury.  With  them  every  day  saw 
something  added  to  the  enjoyments  and  elegancies  of  life,  and 
every  day  politics  drifted  more  and  more  into  the  background. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rude  semi-Greeks  of  the  West,  ^tolians, 
Acamanians,  and  Epirots,  to  whose  manhood  the  repulse  of 
the  Gauls  was  mainly  due,  came  to  the  front  and  showed  the 
bold  spirit  of  Greeks  divorced  from  the  finer  faculties  of  the 
race.  The  Acarnanians  formed  a  league  somewhat  on  the 
plan  of  the  Achsean.  But  they  were  overshadowed  by  their 
neighbours  the  ^tolians,  whose  union  was  of  a  different 
character.  It  was  the  first  time  that  there  had  been  formed  in 
Hellas  a  state  framed  in  order  to  prey  upon  its  neighbours. 
Among  themselves,  the  ^tolians  constituted  the  pure  democracy 
peculiar  to  men  who  live  with  arms  in  their  hands.  Yearly 
they  met  at  the  stronghold  of  Thermus,  where  was  stowed  the 
booty  won  in  their  piratical  expeditions,  in  order  to  elect  a 
general  and  decide  on  peace  and  war.  But  the  contrast  between 
these  freebooters  and  the  Achapans  is  sufficiently  marked  by 
the  circumstance  that,  when  the  latter  admitted  a  city  into  their 

league. 
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league,  it  entered  with  a  full  share  of  rights  and  had  the  same 
privileges  as  other  cities.  *  But  when  we  hear  of  a  city  joining 
the  ^tolian  league,  all  that  seems  to  be  implied  is  that  it 
paid  an  annual  tribute  in  order  to  buy  off  the  attacks  of  the 
^tolians  and  to  secure  their  protection  against  its  neighbours. 
That  such  a  city  would  send  deputies  to  the  i^tolian  Assembly, 
or  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  a  general,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe.  Epirus  continued  unchanged  by  the  side  of  re- 
volutionized Macedonia,  a  kingdom  of  the  old  Homeric  type,  in 
which  the  power  of  the  king  was  by  no  means  unlimited,  but 
subject  to  the  control  alike  of  the  nobility  and  the  prostates  or 
president,  whose  name  we  find  on  inscriptions  beside  the  kings. 
After  the  death  of  Pyrrhus  and  his  son,  the  Epirots,  instead  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonian  sovereign,  formed  a 
i^public,  democracy  being  far  more  suited  to  their  habits  and 
tractions,  than  submission  to  any  absolute  ruler. 

Of  the  kingdoms  founded  by  the  generals  of  Alexander,  the 

naost  compact  and  highly  organized    was   Egypt.      In  Egypt 

Alexander  was  welcomed  as  a  deliverer  by  a  superstitious  race ; 

^e  ^ve  out  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  Egyptian  deity  Ammon. 

T^o  the  Egyptians  it  was  an  easy  thing  to  add  to  the  number  of 

their  gods,  and  to  Alexander  a  distinguished  place  in  the  royal 

section  of  the  Pantheon  was  at  once  accorded.     Ptolemy,  to 

^hotn  good  fortune  had  assigned  Egypt  as  a  satrapy  on  the 

death  of  his  master,  had  no  difficulty  in  taking  his  place  in 

Matters  religious  as  well  as  political.     He  found  a  priest-ridden 

<^otuitry,  and,  by  closely  binding  the  priesthood  to  himself,  he 

S^^ned  the  veneration  of  the  people.     He  found  settled  laws  and 

^^  ^elaborate  administrative  machinery ;  he  retained  both  in  the 

?^^ixi,  though  modifying  each  with  the  political  talent  for  which 

^   Was  so  justly  famed.     The  commerce,  the  wealth,  and  the 

Papulation  of  Egypt  advanced  at  a  wonderful  pace  under  his 

^^s©  rule ;  so  that  the  armies,  the  ships,  the  riches,  the  literary 

^^    artistic  treasures  of  Egypt  became  within  half  a  century 

^^  Wonder  of  the  world. 

^-Xi  the  administration  of  Egypt  Ptolemy  adopted  and  utilized 
Jna.^  division  into  districts,  or  nomes,  which  had  been  in  use 
|roi^^  the  earliest  times.  But  the  general  government  of  the 
^^^ividual  nomes  became  more  military  in  character,  while  at 
^^  same  time  the  various  branches  of  the  civil  government  were 
P^^-Cied  in  the  hands  of  separate  officials.  At  the  head  of  every 
^^*^e  was  a  Macedonian  strategos^  or  general,  assisted  by  an 
'^^^inistrative  officer,  called  an  epistates^  and  a  secretary.  In 
cv^ry  nome  there  were  afforanomi^  Hellenic  functionaries,  en- 
*r^ted  with  the  inspection  of  markets,  the  regulation  of  trade, 
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and  the  settlement  of  the  disputes  between  merchants.  Graver 
causes  were  tried  by  commissions  of  three  judges,  who  passed 
in  circuit  from  city  to  city  ;  or  they  were  carried  to  Alexandria 
for  decision.  Villages  and  sub-districts  had  each  their  group 
of  officers,  and  the  nomes  themselves  were  .gathered  into  larger 
provinces,  under  the  headship  of  a  provincial  governor. 

At   the    head   of    the   whole   bureaucracy   stood    the    King, 
whose  decree  was  law  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  and  around  whom  was  a  military  court,  with  innu- 
merable  grades  of  honour  and   distinction.     To   be   enrolled 
in  the  bodyguard,  to  gain  a  right  to  the  title  of  the  King's 
Friend  or  the  King's  Cousin,  was  the  ambition  of  Greek  mercen- 
aries and  native  Egyptians ;    and  as  these  titles  and  honours 
were  to  a  great  extent  hereditary  in  Egypt,  they  occupied  the 
same  relative  position  as  the  old  German  titles  of  office.     Bat 
of  course,  in  a  land  where  a  word  of  the  sovereign  could  raise 
to  honour  or  condemn   to  disgrace,  any  independent  order  oC 
aristocracy  was  out  of  the  question.     AH  the  higher  honours^ 
both  about  the  person  of  the  monarch  and  in  the  provinces^ 
were   in  the   hands   of  Macedonians   and  Greeks,  the  leadenc 
of  the  hired  troops  who  represented  the  physical  force  of  tk^ 
Egyptian  kingdom.     Any  restraint  which  existed  on  the  arbi- 
trary power  of  the  king  came  from  them.     On  the  demise  o 
a  king,  they  appointed  his  successor  out  of  the  princes  of  tbk€ 
Ptolemaic  race,  and,  when  a  king  became  distasteful  to  them 
they  possessed  means  for  depriving  him  of  the  diadem.     TVi 
native  Egyptians  seem  to  have  accepted  calmly  a  position    ^ 
inferiority,  out  of  which  a  man  here  and  there  rose  by  talent  c 
fortune.     They  had  long  been  unused  to  independence,  and  tc 
respect  paid  to  their  laws  and  religion  by  their  new  maste: 
made  them  disposed  cheerfully  to  submit  to  their  supremacy  ^^ 
protection.     Only  the  great  ports  of  Alexandria  and  Naucra-t-J 
with    Ptolemais,    a   city   built    in    Upper    Egypt   in    order 
dominate  Thebes, — all  three  of  which  cities  had  in  the  mai** 
Greek  population, — enjoyed  to  a  large  extent  the  right  of  9^^ 
government,  and  formed  small  imperia  in  imperio. 

Both  in  political  skill  and  in  love  of  letters,  the  King» 
Pergamus  were  not  inferior  to  the  Ptolemies.     Their  territ^^ 
was  small ;  yet  one  of  them.  Attains  I.,  was  able  to  inflict 
crushing  defeat  on  the  Gauls,  and  afterwards  to  use  them 
mercenaries   against   his    neighbours.      It  was  the  traditio^ 
policy  of  the  race  to  stand  beside  Rome  in  her  wars  in  ^ 
East ;  a  course  of  conduct  which  brought  a  rich  reward.     ^ 
the  princes  of  this  dynasty  were  literary.     Attains  I.  compo^^ 
a  treatise  on  botany ;  Eumenes  II.  was  noted  as  a  munific^ 
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pAtron  of  anthors;  Attalus  II.  corresponded  with  tbe  philoso- 
pher Polemo;  ami,  when  Mummius  sacked  Corinth,  he  did  his 
beat  to  save  from  destruction  the  miLSterpieces  of  art  of  which 
ttia.t  citT  was  full.  The  library  of  Pergamus  contained  200,000 
volumes  when  Antony  presented  it  to  Cleopatra;  and  the 
pa.rchment  of  Pergamus  has  played  a  greater  part  even  than  the 
p^jijTus  of  Egypt  in  preserving  for  us  copies  of  ancient  works. 
UB-tUkc  the  later  Ptolemies,  the  Kings  of  Pergamus  possessed 
ci'vic  and  domestic  virtues.  They  cared  little  for  regal  state, 
kn<i  liked  to  appear  to  their  people  as  only  the  leading  citizens. 
in  a  dissolute  age  it  is  remarkable  to  find  the  two  sons  of 
A-t  talus  I.  erecting  a  temple  at  Cyziciis,  not  to  their  mistresses 
hut  to  their  mother  Apollonis,  who  was  a  native  of  the  city. 

lu  most  respects  the  vast  and  ill-compacted  empire  of  the 
!>«^lcacidac  formed  a  marked  contrast  to  the  highly  organized 
kingdom  of  Egypt.  Seleucus  and  his  successors  never  succeeded, 
hK«  the  Ptolemies,  in  conciliating  the  national  and  religious 
Iw^vjuUices  of  the  races  over  whom  they  ruled.  The  policy  of 
A-leiander,  w"ho  had  determined  to  make  one  race  of  Greeks  and 
Penians,  died  with  him.  The  Kings  of  Syria  did  nut  adopt 
like  him  the  Persian  dress,  nor  marry  like  him  Asiatic  wives, 
■*  e  trace  ia  such  fragments  of  their  history  as  have  come  down 
to  Hi  strong  indications  of  hostility  between  them  and  the  creeds 
oF  the  subject-races.  On  the  occasion  of  the  foundation  by 
™leucus  of  the  city  of  Scleucia  nn  the  Tigris,  the  Magi  tried  to 
?ae»t  the  King  into  choosing  an  unpropitious  site.  To  the 
"crsinn  worshippers  of  Ormazd  the  image-worship  of  the  Greeks 
*^^ined  a  degrading  superstition.  Antiochus  IV.  made  a  vigorous 
*^<|pavour  to  introduce  the  worship  of  JCeus  Olympius  in  the 
**ties  of  his  dominion,  even  in  the  temple  of  Jehovah  at  Jeru- 
^lem.  So,  while  in  Egypt  the  population  was  quiescent,  in 
*"e  Syrian  Empire  we  have  a  long  series  of  national  revolts 
^*>*Ier  patriotic  leaders,  beginning  with  the  secession  of  the 
"*^rsians  in  Iran  and  Media,  ami  ending  with  the  successful 
struggle  of  the  Jewish  Maccabees  for  independence. 

la  (act  in  all  Asia,  save  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  the  Hellenistic 
P'lnees  had  very  little  hold  on  the  peoples  of  the  country  escept 
*-«a.t  arising  from  fear.  What  then  were  the  means  by  which 
r**«J  so  long  retained  their  sway  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  popu- 
'*'ion?  The  answer  to  this  important  question  contains  the 
■*cret  of  the  history  of  Asia  during  the  three  centuries  before 
*•**  Christian  era, 

In  the  first  place,  the  Greek  kings  in  Asia  could  always  secure 
the  services  of  Greek  and  Macedonian   mercenaries.     At   the 
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were  stored  in  all  the  great  cities,  Susa,  Ecbatana,  Babjlon, 
and  the  rest,  enormous  treasures  of  gold  and  silver.  These  were 
the  hoarded  results  of  the  Persian  exactions,  and  prodigal  as 
Alexander  was  in  his  expenditure  he  could  not  quite  exhaust  the 
vast  supply,  but  left  a  proportion  for  his  successors.  As  the 
shedding  of  honey  draws  together  a  cloud  of  flies,  so  the  gradual 
melting  of  the  mountain  of  Persian  gold  drew  over  into  Asia  a 
constant  stream  of  soldiers  of  fortune.  These  men,  who  came 
chiefly  from  Crete,  Arcadia,  Macedon,  and  Thrace,  were  unscm* 
pulous  indeed,  but  under  good  generals  they  made  fair  soldiers, 
and  the  descendants  of  Seleucus  knew  how  to  attach  them  to 
their  service.  We  have  a  racy  picture  of  one  of  these  gentry  in 
the  Pyrgopolinices  of  Plautus,  and  no  doubt  the  figure  was 
familiar  enough  to  the  new  Attic  comedy. 

But  a  mere  mercenary  army  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  bind 
together  a  civilized  State.  It  is  well  shown  by  Droysen  that  the 
main  source  of  Greek  power  throughout  Asia  was  in  the  cities 
founded  everywhere  in  extraordinary  numbers  by  AJexander  and 
his  successors.  From  the  earliest  days  of  Hellas  the  city  had 
been  a  self-complete  unit,  organized  and  independent  The  Greek 
cities  of  Asia  Minor,  even  when  under  the  sway  of  the  Persian 
kings  they  had  paid  tribute  and  admitted  a  garrison,  yet  pos- 
sessed in  many  respects  their  autonomy,  appointed  their  own 
magistrates,  and  regulated  their  own  commerce.  Hence  it  would 
appear  that  the  great  Alexander  conceived  the  idea  of  binding  to 
himself  the  provinces  which  he  overran  by  building  a  chain  of 
cities  across  them,  cities  with  mixed  population,  but  dominated 
by  a  Greek  faction,  and  trained  to  the  enjoyment  of  Hellenic 
privilege.  With. Alexander,  to  conceive  an  idea  and  to  put  it 
into  execution  was  the  same  thing.  He  found  the  people  of 
several  districts  living  scattered  in  villages ;  he  drew  them 
together  into  cities,  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed  a  few  of  his 
followers  to  organize.  The  result  was  a  complete  change  in  the 
manners  of  such  people.  From  scattered  and  ignorant  cultiva- 
tors they  became  artisans  or  merchants,  and  remained  for  cen- 
turies attached  to  the  Greek  rule,  which  had  so  enlarged  their 
ideas  and  improved  their  position.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
near  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  along  the  course  of  the  Oxus,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Paropamisus,  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  wherever 
the  arms  of  Alexander  were  victorious  and  the  country  seemed 
fertile,  the  groat  conqueror  halted  his  army  for  a  brief  period,  or 
detached  a  body  of  tr(M>ps,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  walls  of  a  city 
were  rising  to  dominate  the  district.  To  fill  those  walls  he  left 
a  few  veterans  weary  of  fighting  and  marching,  and  some  of  the 
merchants  and  artisans  who  followed  his  march  in  crowds,  and 
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then  summoned  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  to  com- 
plete the  number  of  citizens.  The  Seleucid  and  other  Greek 
princes  continued  the  practice.  So  it  was  not  long  before  the 
cities  of  Alexander  and  his  generals  absorbed  the  trade  of  Asia, 
and  every  one  of  them  was  a  centre  whence  the  Greek  language, 
Greek  ideas,  and  Greek  religion  spread  over  the  East.  We 
need  onlj  mention  among  them  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Seleucia, 
Nicsa,  Kandahar,  to  remind  the  reader  how  many  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  world  then  came  into  being. 

We  may  divide  these  cities  into  groups,  according  to  their 
position,  and  will  speak  first  of  the  fate  of  those  founded  in  the 
far  East.  In  the  remote  districts  to 'the  north  of  Cabul  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  fruits  of  Alexander's  conquests  were  not 
lasting.  No  sooner  was  the  King  dead  than  the  Macedonians 
settled  on  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  to  the  number  of  20,000 
infantry  and  3000  cavalry,  smitten  with  a  sudden  despair  at  the 
thought  of  their  distance  jfrom  home,  left  their  cities,  and  in  full 
battle  array  took  the  road  for  Europe.  The  generals  at  Babylon 
could  resist  and  slaughter  them,  but  could  not  send  them  back 
across  the  Oxus,  and  by  their  desertion  the  barrier  erected  to 
keep  out  the  barbarous  nomads  of  Turkistan  was  most  fatally 
weakened.  A  century  later  one  of  those  great  migrations  of 
nations  which  have  so  often  changed  the  face  of  Asia  set 
in.  Relieved  from  the  pressure  of  Persian  power  on  the  south, 
the  barbarous  nations  of  Sacae  or  Scythians  on  the  borders  of 
China  began  to  migrate  in  masses  towards  the  Oxus  and  Bactria. 
They  had,  no  doubt,  to  make  their  way  by  hard  fighting ;  but  the 
flood  rolled  on  slowly  and  irresistibly,  and  in  considerably  less 
than  two  centuries  after  Alexander's  death  it  had  submerged  the 
plains  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana ;  and  the  semi-Greek  cities  to 
the  north  of  the  Paropamisus  or  Indian  Caucasus  were  either 
destroyed  or  left  cut  off  from  the  world  to  starve  slowly  and 
become  barbarous. 

The  Macedonians  and  Greeks  were  driven  into  the  great 
natural  stronghold  which  fortune  and  the  policy  of  Alexander 
bad  left  them  in  that  region.  This  is  the  Cabul  valley,  where 
">^  centuries  a  Hellenistic  civilization  maintained  itself.  When 
^be  Macedonian  army  first  entered  that  region  and  approached 
*becityof  Nysa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jellalabad,  they  at  once 
found  themselves  in  a  country  resembling  their  own.  Here 
€^w  the  ivy  and  the  vine ;  here  the  people  drank  wine  freely, 
*nd  claimed  to  be  descended  from  the  army  of  Bacchus,  the  con- 
<][neror  of  India,  who  on  his  return  had  founded  their  city.  Be- 
lieving, like  all  his  contemporaries,  that  the  Indian  expeditions 
oi  Bacchus   and   of  Hercules   were   historical   fact,  Alexander 
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received  the  people  of  Njsa  with  great  favour,  and  granted  th< 
autonomy.      It   is  probable  that  in  this  district  the   oommi 
worship  of   Bacchus  brought  about  a  certain  fusion  betwi 
Greek  and  barbarian,  and  this  as  well  as  the  natural  strength 
the  country  may  have  helped  the  Greeks  to  make  a  stand, 
after  a  while  even  this  stronghold  was  stormed,  and  the  unhap; 
Greeks  were  driven  first  into  the  Punjab  and  then  crushed  betwi 
the  advancing  hordes  of  Scythia  and  the  Indian  kingdom 
Magadha ;  and  in  the  first  century  of  our  era  the  Scythian  chii 
ruled  from  Bactria  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  conquests  of  Alexander  had 
influence  on  Indian  civilization  ;  but  the  student  of  the  antiqum-X 
ties  of  the  Punjab  knows  better.     The  Scythians  and  the  nati  ^^^* 
dynasties  of  North  India  were  long  enough  in  contact  with  tli.^ 
Greeks  to  learn  their  language,  their  religion,  and  their  art.    Tb^ 
coins  of  the  Gupta  kings  of  Magadha  bear  types  of  Greek  origin^ 
those  of  the  Sah  kings  of  Guzerat  bear  Greek  inscriptions,  thos^^ 
of  the  wealthy  Saka  kings  of  Cabul  present  to  us  not  only  Greek 
legends,  but  figures  of  Greek  deities,  of  Artemis,  Hercules,  and 
Pallas,  and  that  certainly  as  late  as  the  second  century  of  our  era. 
Buddhist  figures,  whether  from  the  topes  of  Afghanistan,  or  even 
from  China,  show  to  any  one  accustomed  to  Greek  art  indubitable 
traces  of  a  close  affinity  with  it.     And  it  is  in  the  last  degree 
improbable  that  peoples,  which  borrowed  the  style  of  their  money 
and  their  religious  art  from  the  Greeks,  should  have  borrowed 
nothing  else.     Indeed,  if  we   may  believe  Philostratus,  when 
Apollonius  of  Tyana  visited  India,   in  the  first  century  of  our 
era,  he  found  a  number  even  among  the  common  people  quite 
conversant  with  the  Greek  language,  while  the  gymnosophists 
and  kings  were  prepared  for  philosophic  discussions  conducted 
after  the  Greek  manner. 

The  fate  of  the  Hellenistic  cities  in  those  more  western 
regions  of  Asia,  which  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Parthians^ 
was  less  harsh.  The  Parthians,  who  lived  on  horseback,  and 
did  not  willingly  venture  within  the  walls  of  a  city,  found  it 
wise  to  tolerate  them,  and,  in  return  probably  for  a  fixed  tribute^ 
allowed  them  autonomy  and  protectetl  their  trade.  The  Par- 
thian king  even  assumeil  the  title  Philhellen,  Greek  was  his 
court  language,  and  he  beguiled  his  leisure  by  witnessing  Greek 
plays  and  conversing  with  Greek  travellers.  The  usual  type  of 
the  Parthian  coins  represents  a  Greek  city  offering  a  wreath  to 
the  king ;  their  legend  is  Greek,  and  they  are  dated  according 
to  the  Greek  era  of  Syria.  In  some  cases,  when  there  was  war 
between  Parthia  and  the  Seleucid  kings  of  Syria,  the  Hellenistic 
cities  of  Parthia  seem  to  have  sided  with  the  latter  power,  and 
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ulien  the  Syrian  troops  into  friendly  winter-quarters.  Hii' 
romplelely  independent  of  the  central  power  the  greater  cities 
were  may  be  judged  from  the  circumstance  that  in  the  populous 
tily  of  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris  there  were  internal  civj!  wars 
belKpen  the  Greek,  Jewish,  and  Syrian  factions,  without  any 
inlerference  on  the  part  of  the  Parthians. 

Even  the  cities  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  although  under  the 
mle  of  kings  of  Macedonian  race,  were  probably  to  a  great 
Client  self-governing.  They  had  their  senate  and  popular 
aswmbly,  their  magistrates  elected  by  themselves,  their  alliances, 
monetary  and  commercial,  with  one  another,  and  their  decrees, 
vhich  in  most  matters  of  internal  police,  religious  worship,  and 
eommerce,  had  the  force  of  law.  The  king  exacted  a  revenue 
from  them,  and  kept  in  them  a  garrison,  whose  chief  must  have 
^tA  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  power  of  life  and  death,  but  it  is 
improbable  that  he  interfered  with  their  internal  arrangements, 
ibe  laws  with  regard  to  property,  or  the  market  regulations. 
Frpwlom  from  both  taxes  and  garrisons  was  gradually  conferred 
oa  most  of  the  great  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  by  one  or 
anolher  of  their  rulers  during  the  third  and  second  centuries 
l»fore  our  era.  An  extraordinary  size  and  architectural  splendour 
*M  stlained  by  many  of  them,  in  some  districts,  such  as  Cyr- 
fheiliea  in  Northern  Syria,  they  were  so  thickly  scattered  that 
the  land  became  thoroughly  Hellenized,  and  all  traces  of  barbaric 
manners  and  barbaric  language  died  out.  Thus  over  all  western 
Alia,  including  even  countries  which  like  Cappadoeia  retained 
their  own  kings,  a  mesh  of  Hellenistic  and  half-autonomous 
oties  was  spread,  which  with  every  generation  became  stronger, 
'''niling  the  land  to  civilization  and  law,  and  bringing  in  that 
'tile  of  extraordinary  wealth  and  prosperity  which  we  find  at 
'be  time  of  the  Christian  era. 

Ab  by  hard  fighting  the  Greeks  had  mastered  the  treasures  of 
"wiia  and  Babylon,  so  by  commercial  enterprise  they  appropri- 
*|«1  the  resources  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Those  cities  indeed  sur- 
nveil  their  capture  by  Alexander,  living  on  as  Hellenistic  cities, 
^  even  recovered  prosperity,  but  they  had  lost  their  high  rank  for 
^W.  Hitherto  they  had  been  the  great  intermediaries  between 
J^sl  and  West,  and  the  trade  of  Egypt,  Persia,  and  India  had 
^"xnA  through  their  markets.  But  with  the  building  of  Ales- 
"idria  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  a  new  era  began,  Henceforth 
""'?  aimall  part  of  the  trade  of  India  passed  by  ihe  caravan 
'^W  to  the  coast  of  Phtrnicia.  Most  of  it  came  direct  to  the 
'^ore  of  the  Red  Sea,  Harpalus  discovered  or  rediscovered 
"le  course  of  the  monsoons,  and  at  the  proper  seasons  vast  fleets 
**nt  to  and  fro  between  the  Malabar  coast  and  tVe  \\m\to\i.\i 
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sedulously  constructed  by  the  Ptolemies  on  the  Red  Sea,  when 
the  wares  passed  overland  to  the  basin  of  the  Nile.     India  ae. 
ivory,  silk,  precious  stones,  rice,  scented  woods,  and  receiv< 
in  return  gold  and  silver  as  well  as  the  products  of  Egypt, 
our  own   days   gold  coins  of  the  early  Roman  emperors   a. 
not  unfrequently  found  in  India ;  but  the  commerce  did  n< 
begin  in  their  time,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  two  factorii 
on  the  Malabar  coast  bore  the  Greek  names  of  Byzantium  ai 
Chersonesus.     The  trade  which  passed  up  the  courses  of 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  received  a  g^at  impetus  from 
foundation,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon,  of  the  immeni 
Greek  trading  city  of  Seleucia,  and  near  the  Syrian  coaist 
Antioch  with  its  seaport,  also  called  Seleucia.     Between  the  t W 
Seleucias  there  must  have  been  constant  intercourse.     Along    " 
the  great  caravan  routes  eastward  from  the  Mediterranean 
flourishing  Greek  cities,  a  number  of  which  still  survive,  ai 
would  still  flourish  under  a  just  government.     Even  the 
was  in  those  days  a  highwav  of  commerce,  floating  the  prodn^ 
tions  of  Bactria  into  the  Caspian  Sea.     The  first  Antiochus  i  — = 
said  to  have  projected  a  canal  which  should  join  the  Ca8piarrr3 
Sea  with  the  Euxine,  and  thus  secure  a  water-highway  from  th^^ 
Mediterranean  into  Upper  Asia.     This  plan  was  unfortunately' 
never  realized,  but  the  importance  of  Sinope  shows  how  exten*- 
sive  a  trade  passed  towards  the  Caspian  Sea  from  the  west  by 
land.     If  the  growth  of  trade  be  an  indication  of  advancing* 
civilization,  then  civilization  must  have  advanced  very  rapidly 
in  the  century  which  followed  Alexander's  death. 

The  great  intermediary  between  Europe  and  Asia  was  the 
island  of  Rhodes.  About  408  B.C.  the  cities  of  Rhodes  com- 
bined to  build  a  new  capital  to  their  island,  which  they  called 
Rhodus.  Almost  immediately  the  young  city  started  on  a 
splendid  commercial  career,  the  period  of  her  rise  closely  corre- 
sponding with  that  of  the  downfall  of  Athens.  Her  commercial 
navy  was  soon  known  in  every  port  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
her  ships  of  war  assisted  Alexander  in  the  conquest  of  Tyre. 
Then  came  the  celebrated  siege  of  the  city  by  Demetrius  Polior^ 
cetes,  a  siege  full  of  spirit  and  chivalric  feelings  on  both  sides. 
When  Demetrius  became  convinced  that  he  could  not  take  the 
city,  he  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Rhodians,  and 
cemented  it  by  presenting  to  them  the  engines  of  war,  with 
which  he  had  been  lately  battering  their  walls,  to  the  value  of 
three  hundred  talents.  Truly  Rhodes  was  the  spoilt  child  of  the 
old  age  of  Hellas,  for  when  fifty  years  later  the  city  was  shaken 
and  damaged  by  an  earthquake,  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
even  Syracuse  vied  with  the  free  Greek  cities  of  Asia  in  present- 
ing 
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ships,  money,  and  building  materials,  and  in  according  to 
Rhodian  ships  immunity  from  tolls  in  their  ports. 
So  Rhodes  grew  great,  not  through  her  prosperity  alone,  but 
through  her  calamities.     And  it  cannot  be  said  that  her 
iparalleled  good  fortune  was  wholly  unmerited.     In  spite  of 
dxeir  gpreat  wealth  and  overflowing  commerce,  the  people  of  the 
xsland  retained  something  of  the  old  Dorian  honesty  and  sim- 
plicity.    Their  government  was  a  mixture  of  one  of  the  wisest 
forms,  a  commercial  aristocracy,  and  the  freest,  a  democracy; 
£01*  though  all  votes  had  to  be  passed  in  popular  assembly,  yet 
^liis  assembly  could  only  discuss  points  brought  before  it  by  the 
^nate.     Rhodian  commercial  law  was  adopted  by  the  Romans 
account  of  its  justice,  and  reinains  to  this  day  the  foundation 
of  the  Law  of  Nations.     Twice  did  the  Rhodians  support  in 
axxns  the  freedom  of  Greek  commerce,  standing  forth  as  cham- 
pions on  behalf  of  weaker  powers ;  once  when  they  put  down 
tl&e  pirates  who  had  already  begun  to  swarm  in  the  Eastern 
\f  editerranean,  and   once  when  they  compelled  Byzantium  to 
gi^e  up  the  power  she  had  assumed  of  levying  a  tax  on  all  the 
Grreek  vessels  that  passed  the  Golden  Horn  on  their  way  to  and 
iix>iQ  the  Black  Sea. 

Sat  Rhodes,  like  the  Achaean  League  and  every  promising 
institution  of  later  Greece,  was  destined  to  decay  under  the 
''^thering  shadow  of  Roman  jealousy.  True  that  the  Rhodians 
w'eie  firm  allies  of  Rome,  and  vigorously  hostile  to  her  enemies 
m  Macedon  and  Asia.  Yet  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  island 
'Villained,  and  these  were  in  themselves  a  sufficient  cause  for  the 
eiiixii^y  of  a  state  which  would  not  endure  the  faintest  shadow  of 
^  rival.  The  Romans  in  167  B.C.  conceded  the  island  of  Delos 
^  Athens,  and  made  it  a  free  port  under  their  special  protection. 
'roo:j  that  day  Rhodes  declined,  and  Delos  became  the  empo- 
nui|[^  of  Greece.  One  great  staple  of  Delian  trade  was  slaves,  of 
^boxn  we  are  told  that  sometimes  ten  thousand  were  landed  in 
^-^^  morning  and  sold  before  evening.  The  Syrians  and  other 
i^^^  of  antiquity  flocked  to  Delos,  and  Rhodes  was  deserted. 
^'Dt  even  then  the  island  remained  the  home  of  art  and  of  phi- 
^^phy.  The  group  of  Laocoon  exists  to  our  day  to  testify  to 
^^  excellence  of  Rhodian  sculpture,  and  Julius  Caesar  went  to 
^•hoclus  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Molo  at  the  University. 

^^ther  cities  which  grew  in  commerce  and  power  in  the  times 

01  ^l^e  successors  of  Alexander,  besides  the  new  foundations  and 

"•i^odus,  were  some  of  those  on  the  Black   Sea,  notably  the 

Politic  Heraclea,  Sinope,  and  Panticapaeum.     The  trade  of  the 

t^xine  had  been  almost  monopolized  hitherto,  first  by  Miletus, 

and 
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and  after  the  fall  of  Miletus,  by  Athens.  Now  it  was  open  to 
many  states.  The  great  wheat-harvests  of  the  Crimea,  and  the 
abundant  fish  of  the  Borysthencs,  with  the  cattle  and  hides 
supplied  by  the  Scythians,  and  timber  from  the  vast  forests  of 
Thrace,  made  the  export  trade  which  flowed  through  the  Bos- 
phonis  of  great  value.  We  have  already  mentioned  how  the 
people  of  Byzantium  sought  to  levy  a  toll  on  the  commerce 
of  the  Euxine,  and  how  their  attempt  was  frustrated  by  the 
Rhodians.  The  passage  of  the  Bosphorus  remained  free,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  Greek  cities  of  the  Euxine  remained 
flourishing  and  powerful  in  the  face  of  surrounding  Hellenistic 

Sotentates  and  barbarous  tribes  of  Scythians  until  the  time  of 
lithridates  the  Great, 
Our  limited  space  now  compels  us  to  turn  from  the  external 
and  political  aspects  of  the  world  of  Hellenism  to  its  internal 
aspects ;  to  the  religion  and  manners  of  the  later  Greeks,  and  to 
the  changes  which  these  underwent  in  the  centuries  which  fol- 
lowed Alexander's  expedition.  The  religion  of  the  Greeks  had 
never  claimed  a  universal  character ;  nor  had  they  attempted  to 
make  proselytes  among  other  nations.  As  Greeks  they  wor- 
shipped Zeus  and  Pallas  and  Apollo,  but  it  seemed  to  them 
perfectly  natural  that  other  nations  should  have  deities  of 
their  own,  that  the  Egyptians  should  venerate  Osiris  and  the 
Thracians  Bend  is.  In  their  ruder  days  they  were  ready  to  slay 
the  worshippers  of  strange  deities,  because  the  very  fact  of  that 
worship  would  prove  that  they  were  aliens;  but  they  would 
never  have  consented  to  admit 'strangers  to  a  share  in  their  own 
sacrifices.  The  Pantheon  of  the  Greeks  was  a  national  institu- 
tion, and  as  the  Greeks  forced  their  way  to  a  prominent  place 
among  the  nations,  so  their  deities  became  more  powerful  and 
more  widely  worshipped.  But  they  would  never  deign  to 
receive  the  sacrifice  of  a  barbarian,  or  to  listen  to  his  prayer. 
Even  the  clans  and  the  cities  of  Greece  had  all  their  own 
guardian  deities,  who  were  thoroughly  identified  with  the  places 
they  protected,  and  hostile  to  all  strangers  and  enemies.  Indeed 
to  the  common  people  the  true  object  of  their  worship  was  the 
local  or  civil  deity,  as  embodied  in  some  well-known  statue  or 
picture,  and  the  deities  of  the  Olympic  circle  were  little  more 
than  abstractions.  The  object  which  the  uncultivated  people  of 
Phigaleia  really  venerated  was  the  black  Demeter  with  the 
horse's  head  ;  and  the  mob  of  Ephesus  implicitly  trusted  for  the 
defence  of  their  persons  and  their  city  to  the  barbarous*  many- 
breasted  figure  which  stood  in  their  great  temple.  The  more 
cultivated  cLosses  of  course  saw  the  deity  behind  the  statue,  and 

for 
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..^hem  the  Pantheon  which  Homer  and  Hesiod  had  formed 
^•lift  <^  national  institution,  but  even  they  would  not  see  what 
^>axbiU'iang  had  to  do  with  tt. 

In  the  course  of  the  Pcloponnesiao  War  Greek  religion 
'beg^n  to  lose  its  hold  on  the  Greeks.  This  was  partly  the 
work  of  the  Sophists  and  philosophers,  who  sought  more  lofty 
&Dd  moral  views  of  Deity  than  were  furnished  by  the  tales 
ot  popular  mythology.  Still  more  it  resulted  from  growing 
materialism  among  the  people,  who  saw  more  and  more  of  their 
immediate  and  physical  needs,  and  less  and  less  of  the  under- 
lying spiritual  elements  in  life.  But  though  philosophy  and 
inatertahsm  had  made  the  religion  of  Hellas  paler  and  feebler, 
they  had  not  altered  its  nature  or  expanded  it.  It  still  remained 
Mientklly  oational,  almost  tribal.  When,  therefore,  Greeks 
■«il  Macedonians  suddenly  found  themselves  masters  of  the 
nations  of  the  East,  and  in  close  contact  with  a  hundred  forms 
of  religion,  an  extraordinary  and  rapid  change  took  place  in 
their  religious  ideas. 

In  religion,  as  in  other  matters,  Egypt  set  to  the  world  an 
Maniple  of  prompt  fusion  of  the  ideas  of  Greeks  and  natives. 
To  Ptolemy  Soler,  when  the  new  city  of  Alexandria  was  just 
"Hng,  there  appeared  in  a  vision  a  divine  form,  which  bade 
the  king  fetch  the  image  of  his  divinity  from  Pontus.  The 
Egyptian  priests  could  not  interpret  the  dream,  but  the  Eumojpid 
pri«i,  Timotheus  of  Elensis,  who  was  then  at  Alexandria,  after 
hewing  the  king's  description  of  his  visitant,  declared  him  to 
he  a  half-Greek  deity  worshipped  at  the  city  of  Sinope  under 
■be  name  of  Sarapis.  An  embassy  was  despatched  to  Delphi, 
»nii  the  oracle  of  Apollo  commanded  that  they  should  act  upon 
"W  vision.  With  great  pomp,  and  of  course  in  the  midst  of 
■xpcmatural  manifestations,  the  image  of  Sarapis  was  solemnly 
cnniiucted  from  Sinope  to  Alexandria.  Who  or  what  Sarapis 
*«  originally  has  been  much  disputed  ;  all  that  is  certain  is 
"">•  he  was  in  a  special  sense  the  deity  of  the  heavens  above 
anil  of  ilie  future  life.     The  Egyptians  at  once  saw  in   him 

•  form  of  their  national  deity  Oalris,  and,  as  he  had  left  behind 

*  Sinope  the  goddess  who  was  there  his  consort,  they  associated 
"*»  with  his  worship.  The  Greeks  identified  the  new  god 
■otneiimes  with  Zeus  and  sometimes  with  Hades  or  Pluto.  In 
'be  splendid  temple  which  was  erected  to  receive  the  statue 
"•^la  Sinope,  both  nationalities  could  meet  In  a  common 
^orshlp.  It  is  known  that  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  last 
■lloeas  had  sent  to  inquire  at  the  temple  of  Sarapis  as  to  his 
ehsnces  of  recovery,  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  dream  of 
Ptolemy,  who  was  a  real    statesman,  was  a  politic  invention. 

^^    Vol.  149.— JVo.  asr.  I.  If 
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If  so,  no  imposture  was  ever  more  successful.  Sarapis  perfectly 
represented  the  new  Egypt,  and  with  his  Egyptian  consort  he 
received  as  a  marriage-portion  all  the  arcana  oi  the  sacred  lore. 
Greek  philosophy  stepped  in  to  adapt  the  new  religion  to  the 
tastes  of  the  educated  classes.  The  cultus  of  Sarapis  and  Isii 
spread  rapidly  over  Egypt,  and  thence  through  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece. 

In  fact  that  cultus  supplied  one  of  the  g^at  needs  of  the 
Hellenistic  world.  The  decay  of  civic  life  and  the  disruption 
of  family  ties  threw  at  this  time  greater  stress  on  the  personal 
and  individual ;  Greek  men  for  the  first  time  began  to  feel  the 
need  of  a  personal  religion.  Hitherto  processions  and  sacrifices 
had  belonged  to  the  community,  and  had  been  the  expression  of 
its  common  life  ;  now  they  were  burdened  with  personal  wants 
and  prayers.  And  the  more  disorganized  the  old  framework  of 
society  became,  the  more  stress  did  hope  and  imag^ation  lay 
upon  the  future  life.  But  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians  had 
always  been  much  occupied  with  the  next  world,  and  in  its  new 
form  it  offered  to  all  who  accepted  the  guardianship  and 
guidance  of  Sarapis  and  his  consort  a  safe  path  amid  the  perils 
which  attended  on  death  and  a  happy  future  in  the  land  of 
spirits.  It  also  appealed  to  men  and  women  one  by  one, 
drawing  its  votaries  from  the  midst  of  cities  and  of  families. 
No  doubt  it  was  mixed  with  much  that  was  merely  ceremonious 
and  much  that  was  superstitious,  yet  history  justifies  us  in 
considering  it  as  a  forerunner  of  Christianity,  for  which  it 
prepared  the  way,  and  to  which  at  a  later  time  it  became  so 
formidable  a  rival.  The  history  of  art  quite  confirms  this  view. 
The  face  of  the  Hellenic  Zeus  becomes  more  spiritual,  mild, 
and  mysterious  in  that  of  Sarapis. 

With  regard  to  the  religions  of  other  Eastern  countries  we 
have  less  definite  information  than  in  the  case  of  Egypt.  But 
it  would  appear  that  other  ancient  systems  of  belief  underwent 
a  change,  and  appeared  in  a  new  form  under  the  influence  of 
Hellenism.  The  Phrygian  races  in  Asia  Minor  had  long  wor- 
shipped Cybele,  a  deity  of  the  moon  and  of  the  rude  powers  of 
nature.  Her  worship  had  spread  among  the  Greeks,  who  had 
identified  her  with  the  Rhea  of  their  own  mythology.  That 
worship  suited  the  new  times.  It  offered  to  the  vulg^  gay 
shows  and  imposing  ceremonies,  to  the  excitable  enthusiastic 
rites  in  which  religious  and  sensuous  excitement  were  strangely 
blended,  while  the  sceptic  could  imagine  that  in  adoring  the 
mother  of  the  gods  he  was  only  worshipping  the  mysterious 
powers  of  Nature.  The  cult  spread  rapidly  through  the 
Greek  world,  and  during  the  Hannibalic  wars  the  Romans  sent 

for 
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♦for  tHe  statue  of  Cybele  froih  her  temple  at  Pessinus,  in  Phrygia, 
and  naade  her  a  home  in  the  Eternal  City.     Of  a  similar  cha- 
racter to  the  worship  of  Cyhele  was  that  of  Mithras,  a  deity 
broiig-ht  into  prominence  by  the  contact  of  the  primitive  sun- 
worship  of  the  Persians  with  Hellenistic  influence.      In  Syria 
MitbiT-as,  and  in  Asia  Minor  Cybele,  offered  a  common  worship  to 
Greek  and  barbarian,  and  largely  stimulated  the  fusion  of  races. 
W'e  have  already  mentioned  that  the  Greek  invaders  found  in 
the  Cabul  valley  traditions  of  heroic  conquerors,  whom  they  at 
once  identified  with  the  Bacchus  and  Hercules  of  their  own  my- 
thology.    The  people  of  the  place  at  once  accepted  an  identi- 
fication which  placed  them,  as  descended  from  the  followers  of 
Bacchus,  on  a  footing  of  cousinship  with  the  Greeks.     These 
^wo  heroes,  together  with  Zeus  and  Pallas,  the  special  guardian 
<ieities  of  Alexander,  were  singled  out  for  special  devotion  by 
the  Greeks  of  the  far  East,  and  adopted  by  the  nations  round 
tnem.       Even   the   Parthians    and    the   barbarous   Sakas  who 
destroyed  eventually  the  Greek    cities   of  India  incorporated 
these  deities  in  their  very  eclectic  Pantheons.     On  gold  coins 
of  the  Scythic  kings  of  the  Punjab  we  find  the  names  and  the 
"SUres  of  Hercules  and  Sarapis  beside  those  of  Varuna  and 
Siva,  of  Mithras  and  of  Buddha.     The  worship  of  Dionysus  in 
particular,  being  fitted  by  its  enthusiastic   character,  and   the 
^^&ies  which  adhered  to  it  from  its  Thracian  origin,  to  rival 
the  religion  of  Cybele  herself,  spread  rapidly  among  the  native 
^^^^es  of  Asia,  and  then  returned  in  altered  and  Asiatic  shape  to 
^^■eece  and  the  West.     The  Dionysiac  festivals  passed  into  Italy, 
^i^d  appeared  to  the  Romans  so  fatal  to  morality  and  decency 
™at  the  senate,  in  186  B.C.,  passed  a  stringent  decree  forbidding 
''heni,  and  they  were  put  down,  not  without  much  bloodshed. 

lu  the  cities  newly  founded  by  the  successors  of  Alexander 

"these   new   deities   found   abundant   welcome   and   crowds    of 

^taries.     But  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  older  Greek  gods. 

^he  troops  settled  in  a  particular  city  usually  came  from  the 

*^i*ie  town  or  district  in  Greece  or  Macedon.     They  often  gave 

^  their  new  home  the  name  of  the  old,  whence  names  such  as 

^essa,  Cyrrhus,  and  Chalcis  were  not  rare  in  Syria  and  Asia 

^inor.     And  they  often  transplanted  with  them  the  guardian 

^«ity  of  their  ancestral  city,  Zeus  or  Apollo  or  Artemis,  who 

"CCame  their  protector  and  friend  amid  their  new  surroundings. 

^e  festal  processions  and  ceremonies  migrated  with  the  deity. 

^  particular  we  know,  from  the  testimony  of  coins  and  inscrip- 

^oas,  that  in  a  large  number  of  the  cities  of  the  Hellenistic 

Asiatics  games  resembling  the  Pythia  and  Nemca  of  Hellas 

were  he^ld  at  stated  intervals,  and  occupied  a  prominent  place  in 

L  2  the 
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the  energies  of  the  people.  Whether  the  competitors  had  to 
establish  some  claim  to  Hellenic  parentage  we  know  not,  but  in 
any  case  the  crowds  of  spectators  must  have  been  mixed ;  and 
before  all  were  held  up  the  ideals  of  Greek  athletic  training 
and  physical  beauty.  To  the  effeminate  Asiatics  there  must 
have  come  on  such  occasions  quite  a  revelation  of  man- 
liness and  simplicity. 

Into  Greece  proper,  in  return  for  her  population  which  flowed 
out,  there  flowed  a  crowd  of  foreign  deities.  Isis  was  especially 
welcomed  at  Athens,  where  she  found  many  votaries.  In  every 
cult  the  more  mysterious  elements  were  made .  more  of,  and  the 
brighter  and  more  materialistic  side  passed  by.  Old  statues 
which  had  fallen  somewhat  into  contempt  in  the  days  of  Phidias 
and  Praxiteles  were  restored  to  their  places  and  received  extreme 
veneration,  not  as  beautiful,  but  as  old  and  strange.  On  the 
coins  of  the  previous  period  the  representations  of  deities  had 
been  always  the  best  that  the  die-cutter  could  frame,  taking  as 
his  models  the  finest  contemporary  sculpture;  but  henceforth 
we  often  find  on  them  strange,  uncouth  figures,  remnants  of  a 
period  of  struggling  early  art,  like  the  Apollo  at  Amyclse,  or 
the  Hera  of  Samos. 

At  the  same  time  the  recognized  civic  cults,  with  their 
ancient  temples,  their  hereditary  orders  of  priesthood,  their 
orthodox  sacrifices  and  processions,  grew  more  and  more  dis- 
tasteful to  the  many,  and  the  desire  for  something  more  exciting 
spread  further  and  further.  There  had  been,  even  before  the 
Macedonian  age,  among  the  Greeks  societies  called  erani  or 
thiasiy  voluntary  associations  established  by  the  concert  of  indi- 
viduals for  the  worship  of  foreign  deities.  These  dissenting 
sects,  if  we  may  so  term  them,  had  a  fund,  supplied  by  the  con- 
tributions of  the  members.  They  erected  their  own  shrines, 
and  elected  their  own  priests  and  priestesses.  The  state  looked 
with  dislike  and  contempt  on  these  societies,  and  their  usual 
members  were  slaves  and  women.  Under  their  auspices  Sabazius 
and  Cybcle  had  become  already  domiciled  at  Athens.  But  after 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  erani  came  forth  from  their  lurking^ 
places,  and  were  an  important  element  in  Greek  society.  In 
the  open  streets  might  be  seen  processions  in  honour  of  the 
deities  of  Asia  and  Kgypt,  Atys  and  Mithras  and  Anubis,  and 
the  respectable  burghers  frequently  found  to  their  horror  that 
their  trusted  slaves,  nay,  their  wives  and  daughters,  were  con- 
stant attendants  at  the  secret  rites  which  characterized  the 
meetings  of  the  erani.  We  are  told  that  those  rites  were  dis- 
g^ced  with  debauchery  and  the  vilest  excesses ;  it  may  pro- 
bably have  been  so,  but  we  must  remember  that  similar  tales. 
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■were  told  of  the  sacred  meetings  of  the  early  Christians.  Cer- 
tainly much  charlatanry  and  imposture  hid  under  the  mask  of 
the  foreign  religions.  Their  priests  boldly  claimed  a  knowledge 
of  the  future.  Under  the  influence  of  a  frantic  religious  escite- 
ment,  into  which  they  worked  themselves  in  the  nominal 
worship  of  their  deity,  they  uttered  broken  sentences  in  reply  to 
the  questions  of  their  votaries,  sentences  wbich  these  latter 
accepted  as  the  oracles  of  supernatural  knowledge.  And  they 
professed  to  cure  the  diseases  of  those  who  applied  to  them  by 
throwing  them  into  a  similar  state  of  frenzy. 

TLose  elements  in  the  recognized  Greek  religions  which  lent 
themselves  to  such  a  transformation  became  more  and  more 
U^nsfigured  into  the  likeness  of  the  Asiatic  enthusiasms.  The 
mjsteries  of  Elcusis  lost  their  sobriety ;  mysterious  cults  like 
that  of  Trophonius  attracted  increasing  crowds,  and  the  temples 
"f  iEsculapius  were  filled  with  votaries  hoping  for  the  ]>er3onal 
appearance  and  inspiration  of  the  healing  deity. 

VVc  need  say  little  or  nothing  of  the  history  of  philosophy 
•luring  the  Hellenistic  period,  because  this  is  a  subject  which 
Das  not  been  neglected  like  most  of  the  phases  of  later  Greek 
I'fe,  Mr.  Grote  remarks  that,  at  the  point  where  he  closes  his 
Work,  philosophy  alone  of  all  the  productions  of  Greek  activity 
■"a*  life  in  it  and  a  career  before  it.  All  historians  of  philo- 
***phy  spare  a  few  pages  to  the  successors  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
thoogh  the  understanding  of  them  is  somewhat  marred  by  the 
'"Complete  idea  usually  possessed  of  their  surroundings.  The 
'^d  is  that  the  same  change  came  over  philosophy  at  this 
P^^Hod  as  came  over  religion  and  morality,  a  change  which  may 
P*^  expressed  in  its  most  general  form  when  we  say  that  the 
'"f?'^'*!""'  s"!"!  moral  point  of  view  is  substituted  for  the  civic. 
.  'ith  Plato  and  Aristotle  a  man  is  first  a  citizen  and  then  an 
individual;  with  their  successors  be  is  a  human  being  first, 
and  a  citizen  only  in  the  second  place.  His  relation  to  his  city 
**  eclipsed  by  his  relations  to  pleasure,  to  virtue,  and  lo  the  order 
**'  the  universe. 

*  he  most  complete  sceptic  of  antiquity,  Pyrrho,  Is  said  to  have 
•"^Veiled  to  India  in  the  train  of  Alexander,  and  to  have  conversed 
*'*h  the  Indian  gymnosophists.  The  story  is  characteristic.  On 
*''o  impulsive  nature  of  a  Greek,  the  reserve  and  8elf-ci>ntain- 
■"cnt  of  the  Brahmin  would  produce  a  great  effect,  and  the  entire 
****ness  of  the  ideas  held  by  him  as  to  truth  and  falsehood,  and 
^^^*»  as  to  right  and  wrong,  might  easily  lead  an  admirer,  if 
!"*t  to  adopt  these  ideas,  at  least  to  lose  all  belief  in  bis  own. 
Thousands  of  Greeks,  when  they  found  the  best  and  noblest  of  the 
^'iaiies  differing  from  their  own  traditional  views  of  morality, 

must 
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must  have  hastily  leapt  to  the  conclusion  that  morality  is  a 
matter  of  pure  convention  ;  that  right  and  wrong  vary  in  various 
countries,  and  exist  in  the  fancies  of  men  rather  than  in  the  rela- 
tions of  things.  There  is  but  a  step  from  the  belief  that  all 
religions  are  true  to  the  belief  that  all  religions  are  false,  and 
in  philosophy,  as  in  religion,  the  experience  of  mankind  may 
lead  either  to  large-minded  toleration  or  to  complete  scepticism. 

In  the  intellectual  life  of  Athens  there  was  still  left  vitality 
enough  to  formulate  the  two  most  complete  expressions  of  the 
ethical  ideas  of  the  times,  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  and  the 
Epicureans,  towards  one  or  the  other  of  which  all  educated 
minds  from  that  day  to  this  have  been  drawn.  No  doubt  our 
knowledge  of  these  *  doctrines,  being  largely  drawn  from  the 
Latin  writers  and  their  Greek  contemporaries,  is  somewhat 
coloured  and  unjust.  With  the  Romans  a  system  of  philosophy 
was  considered  mainly  in  its  bearing  upon  conduct,  whence  the 
ethical  elements  in  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism  have  been  by 
their  Roman  adherents  so  thrust  into  the  foreground,  that  we 
have  almost  lost  sight  of  the  intellectual  elements,  which  can  have 
had  little  less  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks.  Notwith- 
standing, the  rise  of  the  two  philosophies  must  be  held  to  mark 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  thought,  an  era  when  the  importance 
of  conduct  was  for  the  first  time  recognized  by  the  Greeks. 

It  is  often  observed  that  the  ancient  Greeks  were  more  modem 
than  our  own  ancestors  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  it  is  less 
generally  recognized  how  far  more  modern  than  the  Greeks  of 
Pericles  were  the  Greeks  of  Aratus.  In  very  many  respects  the 
age  of  Hellenism  and  our  own  age  present  remarkable  similarity. 
In  both  there  appears  a  sudden  increase  in  the  power  over  mate- 
rial nature,  arising  alike  from  the  greater  accessibility  of  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  from  the  rapid  development  of  the  sciences 
which  act  upon  the  physical  forces  of  the  world.  In  both  this 
spread  of  science  and  power  acts  upon  religion  with  a  dissolving 
and,  if  we  may  so  speak,  centrifugal  force,  driving  some  men  to 
take  refuge  in  the  most  conservative  forms  of  faith,  some  to  fly 
to  new  creeds  and  superstitions,  some  to  drift  into  unmeasured 
scepticism.  In  both  the  facility  of  moving  from  place  to  place, 
and  finding  a  distant  home,  tends  to  dissolve  the  closeness  of 
civic  and  family  life,  and  to  make  the  individual  rather  than  the 
family  or  the  city  the  unit  of  social  life.  And  in  the  family 
relations,  in  the  character  of  individuals,  in  the  state  of  morality, 
in  the  condition  of  art,  we  find  at  both  periods  similar  results 
from  the  similar  causes  we  have  mentioned.  These  should  be 
treated  in  detail,  but  the  limits  of  our  space  compel  us  to  be 
very  brief. 

It 


h  is  well  known  how  brilliant  an  assembly  of  scientific  and 
J^arned  men  the  two  first  Ptolemies  assembled  at  Alexandria. 
^^^t  the  Museum  Euclid  was  professor  of  mathematics;  Hip- 
jT»archu5  and  Eratosthenes  made  wonderful  progress  in  the  science 
«3^  f  astronomy  ;  Herophilus  and  Erasistratus  taught  medicine  and 
^»^natomy.  The  king  was  ready  to  welcome  any  traveller  who 
l::B.ad  informatioa  to  give,  and  his  emissaries  penetrated  India  and 
;X5thiopia  in  eager  search  for  new  facts  or  commercial  openings, 
^.^j'^itronomers,  geographers,  grammarians,  historians,  flocked  to 
-C^Ise  Egyptian  court,  and  their  mutual  friction  produced  in  acien- 
-K^Iic  matters  a  sharp  and  critical  spirit  such  as  science  loves. 
;^S"Or  were  there  lacking  engineers  eager  to  turn  the  amassed 
Xcnowledge  to  account.  It  is  true  that  much  of  their  ingenuity 
"^vai  employed  for  purposes  of  scientific  destruction,  as  in  the 
<::Aue  of  the  wonderful  engines  which  Demetrius  Poliorceles 
^znployed  in  vain  against  the  Rhodians,  and  of  the  enormous 
"wrar-galleys  which  the  kings  of  Egypt  constructed.  Neverthe- 
less much  progress  was  made  in  more  peaceful  arts.  Some  of 
Uie  inventions  of  Archimedes  were  of  a  character  to  make  toil 
CAsier  all  over  the  world.  In  the  construction  of  cities  a  vast 
*««ij>rovement  took  place:  wide  and  paved  streets,  colonnades, 
parks,  convenient  agoras,  took  the  place  of  the  forluitiius  collec- 
tions of  hovels  which  had  previously  been  called  cities.  Great 
'^>SLda,  artificial  havens,  and  canals  made  communication  easier 
***t'*ween  town  and  town,  and  agriculture  received  an  impulse 
froixi  the  importation  of  new  seeds  from  the  East. 

I^he  sudden  wealth  of  the  Greeks  and  the  sudden  increase 
i"  their  power  over  material  nature  could  not  but  very  much 
inc^i-ease  the  ease  and  luxury  of  their  lives.  The  grandees 
'^S"an  to  erect  for  themselves  splendid  palaces  filled  with  all  the 
nc;l»eit  produce  of  East  and  West,  Etruscan  bronzes  and  Attic 
P**tcry,  Babylonian  carpets  and  Coan  curtains.  The  best  artists 
P*-i»ited  their  walls;  their  courts  were  adorned  with  the  statues 
^^real  sculptors  ;  their  gold  and  silver  vessels  were  masterpieces 
"'  *«reutic  art.  Soft  couches  and  clothes  of  most  delicate  fabric 
"f^^Ji  the  place  of  the  simple  coverlets  and  coarse  cloaks  of 
th^  heroes  of  Marathon.  The  new  Greeks  ever  went  about 
""^^ling  of  sweet  unguents,  and  the  use  of  paint  for  the  face 
*^^  false  hair  was  not  confined  to  the  female  sex.  The  poorer 
*^*^^ij;ens  followed  the  example  of  luxury  as  best  they  might,  the 
•"^Vinds  being  set  by  their  poverty  and  not  their  will.  In  many 
P**-*-ls  of  Greece  comfortable  inns  arose  at  intervals  on  the  chief 
r^Ules  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  who  were  not  now 
contented  with  a  roof  and  some  straw.  The  soldier,  instead  of 
tK^rching  barefoot    like  Socrates  and    Agesilaus,    carried  with 
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him  a  train  of  camp-followers  of  both  sexes,  and  submitted  to 
hardship  only  in  the  battle-field.  Of  course  this  luxury  was 
more  marked  and  notable  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  but  it 
affected  the  tone  of  all  Hellenes  just  as  surely  as  American 
customs  spread  into  our  colonies  and  affect  ourselves.  And  with 
luxury  there  went,  as  always,  laxity  in  morals  and  a  proneness 
to  the  more  sensual  forms  of  vice.  Their  greater  fineness 
of  organization  and  better  taste  kept  the  Greeks  at  their 
worst  from  ever  falling  into  the  bestial  sensuality  of  their 
Roman  imitators;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
Hellenistic  age  they  carried  a  good  many  old  Hellenic  vices  to 
a  far  higher  pitch  of  degraded  retinement,  and  adopted  other 
vices  from  the  conquered  nations.  Murder  became  extremely 
common  when  times  were  unsettled,  and  even  the  violation  of 
temples  was  no  longer  rare.  These  are  the  blots  which  are  so 
obvious  on  the  period,  and  which  too  often  dispose  the  reader  to 
wish  to  know  no  more  about  it  Yet  such  a  judgment  is  histo- 
rically unsound.  A  time  when  vice  lies  everywhere  on  the  sur- 
face may  be  as  important  to  the  student  of  history  as  a  person 
suffering  from  a  chronic  disease  may  be  to  the  physiologist,  and 
in  both  cases  the  defect  may  be  accompanied  by  overflowing 
force  and  vitality  in  another  direction.  The  reason  of  the 
general  profligacy,  and  at  the  same  time  that  which  above  all 
other  things  makes  the  Hellenistic  Greeks  seem  modem  to  us, 
is  the  rise  and  growth  among  them  of  sentiment  or  sentiment- 
ality, which  is  nearly  always  the  result  of  leisure  and  of  com- 
fortable surroundings.  Sentiment  may  be  said  to  bear  the  same 
relation  to  feeling  which  imagination  bears  to  fact.  When  a 
nation,  standing  on  a  high  level  of  civilization,  suddenly  feels 
a  lightening  of  the  material  cares  of  life,  the  energy  of  feelings 
no  longer  required  in  the  daily  struggle  is  turned  into  more  fan- 
ciful channels,  and  goes  out  towards  the  distant  and  the  imagined. 
And  the  introduction  of  imagination  makes  good  men  better  and 
bad  men  worse,  so  that  the  extremes  of  morality  are  farther 
apart  than  in  simpler  times.  The  same  age  produces  Domitian 
and  Trajan,  Borgia  and  Savonarola.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
Greeks  of  the  age  after  Alexander.  Cleanthes  and  other  early 
Stoics  advanced  above  the  previous  level  of  morality,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  juster  ruler  than  the  first  Ptolemy, 
a  nobler  enthusiast  than  the  martyr  Agis,  or  a  grander  woman  of 
the  political  class  than  his  wife  Agiatis.  But  on  the  other  hand 
a  great  number  of  men  and  women,  including  the  greater  part  of 
those  princes  and  princesses  of  whom  alone  history  speaks,  were 
cruel  and  treacherous,  dead  to  natural  feeling,  and  prone  to 
hideous  vices.     But  if  the  bulk  of  the  people  had  followed  the 
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cxaxxiple  of  their  leaders,  they  could  never  have  prospered  as 
they  did.  And  certainly  any  who  were  ambitious  to  excel  in 
virttxc  might  now  find  opportunities  far  greater  than  before. 
This  general  enlargement  of  the  Greek  horizon  is  well  exhibited 
in  a.  passage  of  Droysen,  which  we  cannot  do  better  than  tran- 
•scrir 


*  Xzi  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  time  we  must  not  forget  amid 
ilie  gloomy  pictures  of  fratricidal  wars,  storming  of  towns,  tyrannous 
violexice,  and  the  profligacy  of  courts,  to  cast  an  eye  on  the  brighter 
sidd^  the  splendour  of  numberless  blooming  cities,  the  luxury  of  the 
mos^  varied  productions  of  art  and  manufacture,  the  thousand  new 
enjoyments  with  which  life  is  now  adorned  and  enriched,  among 
them  those  nobler  ones  ministered  by  the  growing  and  fertile  spread 
of  Ik  literature  alike  tasteful  and  many-sided.  And  this  all  spreading 
ovep  the  wide  regions  of  Hellenism  and  binding  them  together. 
Thisxk  of  the  crowds  of  Dionysiac  artists  and  their  joyous  wandering 
^^9  the  festivals  and  games  of  old  and  new  Greek  cities  even  in  the 
far  S^t,  to  which  are  gathered  together  from  afar  festive  spectators 
in  c^ommon  worship.  As  far  as  the  colonies  on  the  Indus  and 
Jucii^es,  the  Greek  has  kinsmen  and  finds  countrymen ;  the  merchant 
B^k^  OD.  the  Chinese  frontier  wares  for  the  market  of  Puteoli  and 
Itffcgsoilia,  and  the  bold  ^tolian  seeks  his  fortune  on  the  Ganges  or 
^^  Bflleroe.  Scientific  men  explore  the  distant,  the  past,  the  wonders 
^f  Ac^tnre ;  for  the  first  time  an  educated  research  lays  open  the  ages 
fSP^^  by,  the  courses  of  the  stars,  the  language  and  literature  of  new 
P^^I^les,  whom  of  old  the  Greeks  in  their  pride  despised  as  barbarians, 
loolcing  in  stolid  ignorance  on  their  ancient  monuments.  In  the  fixed 
^Sl^te  of  the  starry  heavens,  science  finds  for  the  first  time  means 
lor  uoeasoring  the  earth,  whose  distances  are  now  known,  and  whose 
S'^^t  forms  are  surveyed  and  ordered.  Science  orders  into  system 
^^  ^narvellous  traditions  of  the  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  and  Indians, 
*J^  strives  from  a  comparison  of  them  to  gain  new  results.  All 
^'^^^^  streams  of  civilization,  some  subdued,  some  still  raging  and 
^oomided,  are  now  uuited  in  the  cauldron  of  Hellenistic  culture 
^^  ocience,  and  preserved  to  history  for  all  future  time.' 

,  I^  days  when  politics  were  the  primary  concern  of  the  Greek 
*^^^^en,  domestic  life  formed  only  the  background  of  his  exist- 
^^^^,  and  occupied  but  a  moderate  part  of  his  attention.  But  in 
^^llenistic  times  domestic  life  occupies  a  place  by  far  more 
pi^^^ninent,  and  the  consequence  is  a  great  change  in  the  family 
tife%^  The  relation  between  father  and  son  partakes  less  of 
•'^^^bority  and  more  of  friendship.  We  should  scarcely  find, 
"^^ore  Alexander's  time,  so  charming  and  cordial  relations 
^^Vreen  father  and  son  as  existed  between  the  elder  Antigonus 

^^O  Demetrius  or  between  the  first  Seleucus  and  Antiochus. 

Both  of  the  young  princes  we  have  named  shared  the  thrones  of 

their 
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their  fathers  ;  Antiochus  received  at  the  hand  of  his  father  not 
only  a  kingdom  hut  even,  as  a  wife,  his  own  young  step-mother, 
of  whom   he  was   passionately  enamoured.     The   position  of 
women  also  changed  unmistakably,  and  on  the  whole  improved* 
There  were   in  Syria  and   Egypt  princesses,  who   sometimes 
became  queens,  and  occupied  in  the  world  of  Greek  society 
such  a  position,  as  women  had  never  before  held.     A  number 
of  cities,  Laodicea,  Berenice,  Apamea,  Arsinoe,  and  the  rest, 
were   named    after   them.     The   respect   which    they   exacted 
tended  to  raise  their  whole  sex.     In  the  laxity  of  the  time  a 
position  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  queens  was  occupied  by 
the  leading  Hetaerae,  who  disposed  of  cities  and  made  wars  by 
the  favour  of  their  admirers.     Lamia  exacted  tribute  on  her 
own  account  from  the  rich  burghers  of  Athens,  Glycera  required 
those  who  approached  her  to  prostrate  themselves  in  the  Oriental 
fashion,  to  Py  thionice  a  temple  and  altar  were  erected  at  Athens 
as  to  an  impersonation  of  Aphrodite.     The  splendid  success  of 
these  female  soldiers  of  fortune  caused  a  host  of  the  most  able 
Greek  women,  even  the  daughters  of  citizens,  to  follow  in  their 
steps. 

The  best  of  these  Hetaerae  were,  if  we  may  trust  Athenseus^ 
sufficiently  disreputable,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  their 
influence  on  the  whole  raised  the  position  of  their  sex.  Professor 
Helbig  has  well  pointed  out  that  it  is  in  the  Macedonian 
period  of  Greek  history,  that  we  find  the  beginnings  of  gallantry 
between  the  sexes  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word.  Berenice, 
wife  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  had  a  regular  following  of  poets  who- 
were  ever  singing  her  praises ;  the  hair  of  her  younger  namesake 
was  by  a  conspiracy  of  astronomers  and  poets  raised  to  heaven^ 
and  gave  its  name  to  a  constellation.  Theocritus  sends  to  the 
wife  of  Nicias  at  Miletus  a  spindle  as  a  present,  accompanied  by 
a  set  of  verses.  The  rude  savage  Polyphemus  becomes  in  the 
Idyl  of  Theocritus  a  sentimental  lover,  who  longs  to  kiss  the 
white  hand  of  his  mistress  Galatea,  and  is  so  far  advanced  in 
the  lore  of  courtship,  that  when  the  lady  makes  advances  by 
pelting  him  with  apples  he  pretends  not  to  see,  in  order  to 
rouse  her  love  by  neglect.  It  would  appear  that  flattery  and 
attention  on  the  part  of  men  aroused  in  women  all  the  arts  of 
coquetry.  Gallantry  on  the  one  hand  and  coquetry  on  the 
other  may  not  be  the  highest  form  of  sexual  relations,  but  they 
indicate  an  advance  from  the  time  when  women  were  either 
household  drudges  or  slaves  kept  for  the  indulgence  of  appetite. 
According  to  Pericles  and  his  contemporaries,  all  outside  the 
walls  of  her  house  should  be  a  closed  world  to  a  woman ;  but 
we  find  Phila,  wife  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,   undertaking  a 

diplomatic 
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diplomatic  mission  on  behalf  of  her   husband;    and  at  Alex- 
andria we  hear  of  female  poets  and  painters,  and  even  a  woman, 
Histiaea,  who  writes  a  learned  topographical  commentary  on 
the    Iliad.     How  much  liberty    the   wives   of  the   citizens  of 
Alexandria  enjoyed  appears  from  the  Idyl  of  Theocritus,  which 
represents  Gorgo  and  Praxinoe  as  going,  attended  only  by  a 
maid,  to  the  festival  of  Adonis,  exchanging  lively  banter  with 
the  passers-by,  and  in  a  crush  accepting  the  protection  of  a 
friendly  stranger. 

It  will  probably  occur  to  the  reader  that  our  remarks  as  to 

the  altered  status  of  women  are  not  borne  out  fully  by  what 

remains  of  the  new  Attic  comedy.     This  is  to  some  extent  the 

^^**®  ;  the  change  took  place  earliest  in  the  great  cities  of  Asia 

*^^  -Egypt ;  perhaps  latest  of  all  in  Athens,  where  a  vast  mass 

of  feeling  and  tradition  had  to  be  encountered.    Cultivated  men 

of  the  world,  like  Menander  and  Philemon,  did  not  concern 

wieoiselves  much  with  new  movements  in  society,  unless  they 

offered  them  a  chance  for  ridicule.     But   they  seem  to  have 

violently  attacked  the  growth  of  Oriental  superstitions,  and,  if 

^6  knew  more  of  their  works,  we  might  find  that  some  of  the 

snaFts  of  their  ridicule  were  directed  against  innovating  women. 

It    is  well  pointed  out  by  Helbig  that  one  circumstance  in 

wkicli  we  may  trace  the  growing  sentiment  of  the  age  is  the  rise 

®*  ^    love  of  nature  of  a  character  new  to  the  Hellenic  mind. 

^  long  as  the  Greeks  lived  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  own 

"^^tiful  country,  their  love  for  the  face  of  nature  was  a  feeling 

^flicli  existed,  but  of  which  they  were  scarcely  conscious ;  but 

whexx  they  were  cooped  up  in  great  cities  in  the  plains  of  Asia 

^\  Africa,  that  love  became  a  sentiment  and  a  longing.     Their 

desxre  for  nature,  being  no  longer  satisfied  with  daily  enjoyment, 

led^  them  to  resort  to  the  practice  of  forming  artificial  parks,  in 

whioh  the  scattered  beauties  of  nature  were  gathered  as  it  were 

^^    a  nosegay.     Such  practice  was  not  new  in  Asia,  where  the 

S^^t  kings  of  Babylon  and  Persia  had  long  ago  stilled  the 

'^o  want  in  the  same  manner,  but  it  was  new  to  Hellenes. 

Antioch  on  the  Orontes  became  celebrated  for  its  splendid  park, 

^^Xandria  was  full  of  open  squares,  and  the  west  end  of  the 

^^^y  of  detached  houses  and  pleasant  gardens.     The  same  taste 

^*y  be  traced  in  the  contemporary  poetry,  more  especially  in  that 

^^  Theocritus,  and  even  in  the  painting  of  contemporary  vases, 

ui  'Which  landscapes  begin  to  appear,  not  quite  conventionally 

tv^ted,  but  showing  touches  fresh  from  nature.     Kindred  to  this 

u  the  love  of  hunting,  which  is  far  more  prominent  among  the 

Successors  of  Alexander  than  in  the  previous  age. 

With  the  sentiment  for  nature  realism  in  art  goes  naturally. 

In 
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In  the  statues  of  the  school  of  Lysippus  the  portrayal  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  body  is  complete ;  there  is  a  careful  ren- 
dering of  muscles,  sinews,  veins,  and  fat.    Lysistratus,  the  brother 
of  Lysippus,  was  the  first  to  take  moulds  of  the  faces  which  he 
intended  to  represent.    The  portraits  of  the  time  before  Alexander 
are  treated  ideally,  and  individual  traits  smoothed  down.      Even 
of  Alexander  himself  we  possess  no  representation  which  is  not 
very  highly  idealized  ;  but  of  the  Greek  princes  who  succeeded 
him  we  possess  a  gallery  of  portraits,  in  which  every  individual 
character  is  brought  into  the  strongest  relief,  sometimes,  one 
would  think,  even  exaggerated.     Of  the  pictures  of  the  same 
period  we  have  descriptions  which   show  that  they  were  ex- 
tremely realistic.      Thus  we   are  told  that  in   the   picture   of 
Apelles,  which   represented  Alexander  holding  a  thunderbolt, 
the  hand  and  the  thunderbolt  seemed  to  stand  out  from  the 
picture.     All  sorts  of  new  subjects  were  chosen.  Such  as  a  Dutch 
painter   might  have  envied  ;    Methe  drinking  out  of  a   glass 
through  which  her  face  showed  ;  Aphrodite  looking  into  the 
shield  of  Ares  and  seeing  the  reflection  of  her  own  form.     When 
the  Greek  artists  of  the  fifth  century  had  to  represent  Persians 
or  Amazons,  they  could   only  indicate  their  nationality  by  a 
modification  of  dress ;  the  bodily  forms  remained  the  same  ;  but 
when  the  sculptors  of  Pergamus  were  called  on  to  represent  their 
king's  victories  over  the  Gauls,  they  proceeded  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner.    Their  study  of  nature  and  knowledge  of  anatomy 
enabled  them  to  see  that  the  frame  of  the  northern  barbarians 
was  of  ruder  and  less  symmetrical  build  than  that  of  the  Greeks, 
and  led  them  to  supply  to  art  quite  a  new  series  of   bodily 
shapes.     The  same  truth  to  nature  is  clear  in  the  terra-cottas  of 
the  period,  of  which  a  large  number  have  reached  England  from 
Tanagra  in  Boeotia. 

There  are  many  more  phases  of  Hellenistic  life  over  which, 
did  space  permit,  we  would  gladly  linger.  We  have  not  yet 
said  a  word  about  the  relations  of  the  Jews  to  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  and  the  partial  subjugation  of  their  spirit  by  that 
of  the  Hellenes.  We  have  not  touched  on  the  history  of  the 
Greek  cities  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  or  on  the  immense  influence 
exercised  by  Hellenism  on  Rome.  These  and  many  other  such 
matters  we  must  pass  by  in  silence.  Perhaps  it  was  rash  to 
attempt  to  compress  into  a  short  review  a  statement  of  the 
leading  characteristics  of  all  the  eastern  world  for  a  period  ol 
two  or  three  centuries.  Our  only  justification  is  the  desire  U 
call  more  general  attention  to  a  period  of  history,  with  regard  tc 
which  the  general  level  of  knowledge  is  very  low,  and  yet  whicl 
is  remarkably  full  of  instruction  for  modern  times. 

Abt 
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Let.  V. — 1.  Aus  MettemicKs  nachgeldssenen  Papieren.  Her- 
ausgegeben  von  dem  Sohne  des  Staatkanzlers  Fiirsten  Richard 
Metternicli-Winneburg.  Geordnet  und  zusammengestellt 
Ton  Alfons  v.  Klinkowstrom.  Autorisirte  Deutsche  Original- 
Ausgabe.  Erster  Theil:  von  der  Geburt  Metternich's  bis 
zum  Wiener  Congress  (1773-1815).     Wien,  1880. 

.     MemoireSj  Documents  et  Ecrits  divers^  laissSs  par  le  Prince  de 

Mettemich^  Chancelier  de  Cour  et  d*Ltat.  Publics  par  son 
Fils,  le  Prince  Richard  de  Metternich.  Classes  et  reunis  par 
M.  A.  de  Klinkowstrom.  Premiere  Partie  :  depuis  la  Nais- 
sance  de  Metternich  jusqu'au  Congres  de  Vienne  (1773-1815).. 
Paris,  1880. 
.  Memoirs  of  Prince  Mettemichy  mS"lS15.  Edited  by  Prince 
Richard  Metternich.  The  Papers  classified  and  arranged  by 
M.  A.  de  Klinkowstrom.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Alexander 
Napier.     London,  1880.* 

PRINCE  METTERNICH,  whose  Memoirs  have  recently 
been  published  simultaneously  in  three  languages,  was 
conspicuous  amongst  the  illustrious  band  of  statesmen  by  whom, 
between  sixty-five  and  seventy  years  ago,  the  politics  of  Europe 
were  guided  or  controlled.      Their  times  were   exceptional — 
pregnant  with   momentous   events,  destined  to   become   land- 
marks in  history ;  and  the  men  were  on  a  par  with  the  times. 
It  was  they  who  planned  the  gp^nd  concentrated  movement  which 
crushed  Napoleon :  their  work  commenced  where  the  victorious 
generals  left  off;  and  on  them  devolved  the  task  of  restoration  and 
reconstruction,  when  the  revolutionary  spirit  was  tamed  down, 
when  the  tide  of  conquest  was  rolh^d  back,  when  (to  borrow  the 
Dcautiful    imagery    of    Canning)    'the    spires    and    turrets    of 
^cient  establishments  began  to  reappear  above  the  subsiding 
Wave i-^ 

*  The  world  is  out  of  joint,  oh,  cursed  spite  I 
That  ever  I  was  bom  to  set  it  right.' 

This,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  was  not  their  mode  of 

A.8  Iho  French  and  English  versions  profess  to  be  literal,  wo  are  at  a  loss  to 
f^f'^^t  for  the  three  varieties  of  title-page.  In  the  preface  to  what  is  termed 
^•flioriteci  Oerman  Original  Edition,*  Prince  Richard  Metternich,  the  editor, 
•wtes  Ihat  the  writings  or  fragments  of  writing  (Schri/tttucke)  left  by  his  father, 
^^  part  in  German,  part  in  French,  and  that  the  whole  are  published  in  this 
?^^  in  the  langnsge  in  which  they  were  written,  with  the  exception  of  the 
5*"^;Biphy ;  the  French  portions  of  which  are  given  in  Oerman  for  the  sake 
^,^^^wniiity;  an  insafficient  reason  for  what  strikes  us  to  be  an  unsatisfactory 
"''*»»gwiient. 
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looking  at  things.  A  disjointed  world  was  their  appropriate 
field  of  action.  It  was  their  chosen  vocation  to  remodel  states, 
to  strengthen  or  replace  dynasties,  to  parcel  out  territories,  to 
round  the  dominions  of  their  royal  or  imperial  masters  with 
supreme  indifference  to  popular  feelings  or  nationalities ;  and 
Prince  Metternich  was  in  his  glory,  at  his  proudest  and  highest, 
when  (at  the  Congress  of  Vienna)  he  stood  the  centre  figure  of 
the  brilliant  group  comprising  (besides  emperors  and  kings)  such 
men  as  Talleyrand,  Nesselrode,  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  Hardenberg, 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  Wellington,  Castlereagh,  and  Gentz. 

He  was  admirably  suited  by  birth,  social  position,  character, 
tone  of  mind,  and  training  for  his  post.  Bom  in  the  purple, 
a  noble  of  the  highest  class,  he  was  grand  seigneur  to  his  finger 
ends.  He  naturally  wished  to  perpetuate  the  state  of  things 
in  which  his  lot  was  so  happily  cast.  He  dreaded  change: 
he  was  always  on  the  reactionary  side,  and  his  voice  was  uni- 
formly raised  in  favour  of  peace,  order,  and  stability.  He 
could  understand  the  claim  of  a  monarch  to  a  detached  pro- 
vince or  a  slice  of  a  neighbouring  kingdom  ;  but,  from  his  point 
of  view,  the  claim  of  a  people  to  independence  or  self-govern- 
ment was  irrational  and  inadmissible  on  the  face  of  it. 

Autocracy  flavoured  by  aristocracy,  an  irresponsible  sove- 
reign, if  possible  an  emperor,  with  hereditary  nobles  for 
ministers,  formed  his  beau-ideal  of  a  constitution  and  a  govern- 
ment. He  had  the  singular  good  fortune,  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  career,  of  serving  and  representing  an  emperor 
whose  views  and  principles  were,  or  could  easily  be  brought,  in 
complete  accordance  with  his  own.  Between  them,  they 
managed  to  restore  a  shattered  empire,  to  take  an  effective  part 
in  the  war  of  liberation,  and  to  patch  up  a  continental  system 
bearing  some  external  resemblance  to  that  which  bound  Europe 
loosely  together  prior  to  1792.  But  the  revolutionary  spirit, 
which  he  fancied  he  had  quelled,  burst  out  again  with  irrepres- 
sible force  before  he  died  :  he  was  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
victims ;  and  we  are  lost  in  wonder  at  the  unbroken  self-com- 
placency with  which  he  frequently  reverts  to  the  distinctive 
features  of  his  policy,  and  declares  that  he  never  did  anything 
which  he  would  not  do  again  under  the  circumstances. 

In  conversation  with  Vamhagen  von  Ense,  at  Baden  in  1834, 
he  spoke  thus : — 

*  Tho  principles  I  adopted  from  the  beginning  of  my  career  have 
been  tested  by  all  my  experience  of  life  and  affidrs,  and  I  can  confi- 
dently assert  that,  daring  twenty-five  years  that  I  have  been  at  the 
head  of  the  Cabinet,  I  have  had  nothing  to  regret.  .  .  .  Where  all 
is  tottering  and  changing,  it  is  before  all  things  necessary  that  there 

should 
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dioold  bo  something  fixed  Bomewbero,  to  wliich  tlie  wavercr  may 
cUng — where  the  erratic  may  find  a  resting  point.  I  havo  been  that 
somelhing,  that  principle  of  permanence  and  stability. 

•  I  «m  the  man  of  tmth,  and  I  have  no  cause  to  fear  the  light  of 
^y.  I  can  stand  by  everything  I  have  suid,  and  render  an  ocoount 
ot  everything  I  baTo  done.  There  is  no  debate  or  discasaion  in  which 
X  tsoold  not  checrfnlly  engage.  It  ie  my  greatest  disadvantage,  that 
ny  labours  remain  secret  in  the  narrow  circle  of  Cabinets :  I  shonld 
onJ-f  gEun  by  publicity.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  do 
not  shnn  the  parliamentary  tribime^I  should  oven  wish  for  it — if 
r  laevertheloBS  hale  it,  that  is  for  reasons  inherent  in  the  thing.'* 

Me  used  much  the  same  language  to  Mr.  Tjcknor  in  1835, 
dec^laring  that  lying  (^mcnsongc)  was  his  detestation,  that  he  bad 
B^ver  deceived  anybody,  and  that  this  was  the  reason  why 
b^  hod  not  a  personal  enemy  in  the  world.  In  the  Preface 
{■^^hlimng)  to  the  Memoirs,  dated  December,  1844,  he  says:^ 

*  Uy  life  belongs  to  the  time  in  which  it  has  passed. 

*  That  time  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world  ;  it  was  a  period 
0^  famsition  1     In  such  periods  the  older  edifice  is  already  destroyed, 

^    thoQ^  the  new  is  not  yet  in  existence;  it  has  to  bo  reared,  and  the 
BietL  of  the  time  play  the  part  of  bnildors. 

*  Aiohitecte  present  themselves  on  all  sides :  not  one,  however,  is 
pomntted  to  see  the  work  concluded;  for  that  the  life  of  man  is  too 
Aoit  Happy  (7ie  man  who  can  aaij  of  himtelf,  that  he  Jim  iw/  run 
«>w«ler  to  the  Eternal  Bight.     Thia  teatimong  my  contcieTux  doe»  j»( 


*  Hy  life  was  one  of  the  most  active  in  a  time  morbid  with  ill- 
'^gnUted  activity.  This  narrative  shows  that  from  my  oarlioBt  youth 
t^  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  a  bvtrdeusome  ministry,  when  I  write  these 
^eg,  I  have  not  lived  one  honr  to  myself. 

'  A  spectator  of  the  order  of  things  before  the  Bcvolution  in  French 
society,  and  an  observer  of  or  a  participator  in  all  the  circumstances, 
which  accompanied  and  followed  the  overthrow  of  that  order,  of  all 
'^y  contemporaries  I  now  stand  alone  on  the  lof^  stage,  on  which 
neither  my  will  nor  my  inclination  placed  me. 

'  I  claim  therefore  the  right  and  the  duty  to  point  out  to  my 
oeeeendants  the  conrse  by  which  alone  the  conscientious  man  can 
vitlubtnd  the  storm  of  time.  This  course  I  have  indicated  by  the 
"'"tto  I  have  chosen  as  the  symbol  of  my  conviction,  for  myself  and 
T  descendants :  "  Tbcb  Stoenotb  usb  in  Right  " ;  save  tSiis,  all  ifl 
•fwisitory.'t 

'DinkwrirJickciten  nnd  Tcrmiaclite  Schrifton,'  vol.  vui  p.  1 1*.  "^ 

,,  *  Ptefioe,  Englbb  tmcstntloD.  In  our  quotstionB  we  have  nuido  free  use  of 
'2^8''»1>  vcreion.  which,  although  not  w  literal  as  coulJ  lio  wished,  fcirlj 
™™t^  upon  the  whole,  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  origivial. 
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Similar  appeals  to  conscience  are  plentifully  interspersed 
in  all  parts  of  the  work,  accompanied  by  solemn  avowals  of 
entire  freedom  from  ambition.  The  eflFect  is  the  reverse  of 
favourable.  ^  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  believe  that  you  have 
spoken  the  truth/  remarked  Old  buck  to  Edie  Ochiltree,  ^  the 
rather  that  you  have  not  made  any  of  those  obtestations  of  the 
superior  powers,  which  I  observe  you  and  your  comrades  always 
make  use  of  when  you  mean  to  deceive  folks.'  On  the  same 
principle,  we  should  have  been  more  disposed  to  believe  in  the 
candour  and  conscientiousness  of  the  veteran  diplomatist  if  he 
had  been  more  sparing  of  the  professions  habitual  to  his  craft ; 
and  he  could  hardly  have  been  ignorant  that  the  flattering  testi- 
monials he  gave  himself  were  very  far  indeed  from  being  counter- 
signed by  his  contemporaries.  At  the  same  time,  Talleyrand's 
well-known  sarcasm  must  be  taken  with  many  grains  of  allow- 
ance ;*  and,  looking  either  to  external  or  internal  evidence,  we 
should  say  that  the  most  important  of  the  Prince's  revelations 
may  be  accepted  as  sound  materials  for  history.  Indeed  many  of 
them  have  been  so  accepted  by  anticipation  :  for  example,  the 
famous  interview  with  Napoleon  at  Dresden  in  1813,  the  most 
interesting  particulars  of  which  were  freely  communicated  at  the 
time :  — 

'The  epoch  which  I  have  especially  considered  is  that  between 
1810  and  1815  ;  for  that  period  was  tho  most  important  in  my  life, 
and  it  bears  the  same  stamp  in  the  history  of  the  ^orld.  The  direc- 
tion was  then  given  to  the  forms  which  things  afterwards  assumed* 
Proofs  of  this  exist  in  the  State  archives ;  but  they  contain  only  the 
results,  and  contribute  little  towards  throwing  light  on  the  process 
by  which  those  results  were  brouglit  about ;  for  in  tho  years  1813,. 
1814,  and  1815,  the  monarchs  and  the  leaders  of  the  Cabinets  were 
mostly  in  the  same  locality.' 

The  oral  communications  which  passed  between  him  and  the 
monarchs  or  leaders  of  Cabinets  at  this  epoch,  as  well  as  the 
degree  of  influence  which  he  exercised,  must  be  considered  in 
connexion  with  what  may  be  termed  the  training  passages  of 
his  life,  which  he  briefly  recapitulates,  beginning  with  his 
birth  and  education,  and  saying  absolutely  nothing  about  his 
genealogy. 

Clemens  Wenzel  Neponne  Lothar  von  Metternich-Winne- 
burg  was  born  at  Coblcnz,  in  1773,  the  eldest  son  of  Count 
(afterwards  Prince)  Francis  George.     He  and  a  younger  brother 

*  Comparing  Metternich  with  Mazarin,  Tallejniiid  said :  *  J*y  tronye  beanoonp 
U  redire.  Le  cardinal  trompait,  mais  il  ne  mentait  pas.  Or,  M.  de  Mettemica 
inent  toujours  et  ne  trompe  jamais/  The  raying,  '  UAutriche  tn'ehe,*  dates  Ihna 
hi3  Minibtrjr. 

went 
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weat;  through  the  ordinary  studies  of  the  Gymnasium  under  the 

gaidance  of  a  priest  till  1788,  when  (in  his  fifteenth  year)  he 

was    sent  to  the  University  of  Strasburg,  then  in  high  repute. 

Bonaparte,  who   had  been  quartered  there  with    the   artillery 

regiment  in  which  he  held  his  first  commission,  had  just  left. 

Thej^  had  the  same  professors  for  mathematics  and  fencing,  and 

as  ^Aettemich  was  passing  through  Strasburg  in  1808,  his  old 

fencing-master  came  to  him  to  recal  the  circumstance,  adding, 

*1  hope  that  my  two  pupils,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  the 

Aus'trian  Ambassador  at  Paris,  will  not  take  it  into  their  heads 

to  CT'oss  swords  with  each  other.'    Metaphorically  speaking,  they 

freq^ixently  crossed  swords.     He  takes  credit  to  himself  for  not 

l)eii:ig  infected  by  the  revolutionary  spirit,  catching  as  it  was, 

<luring  the  two  years  he  passed  at  Strasburg,  where  one  of  his 

tutors  ended  by  becoming  a  terrorist,  and  the  other  (a  priest 

and    I^ofessor  of  Canon  Law)  by  forswearing  religion  altogether. 

"i»     father  was  Austrian   Ambassador   at   Frankfort  in  1790, 

wheia  the  coronation  of  Leopold  IL  took  place,  and  he  him- 

*^lf^    liaving  only  just  attained  his  seventeenth  year,  was  chosen 

^y  "tlie  Catholic  Imperial  Courts  of  the  Westphalian  Bench  to 

"C  't.lzieir  master  of  the  ceremonies  : — 

'  "XThe  coronation  of  a  Boman  emperor  at  Frankfort  was  certainly 
one  ^f  the  most  impressive  and  splendid  spectacles  in  the  world. 
SvdX'^^ihing,  down  to  the  most  trifling  ^.details,  spoke  to  the  mind  and 
lieajr*^  through  the  force  of  tradition  and  the  bringing  together  of  so 
nraoli  splendour.  Yet  a  painful  feeling  overshadowed  the  marvellous 
picture  then  presented  by  the  city  of  Frankfort.  A  conflagration, 
^liicili  grew  with  each  day,  laid  waste  the  neighbouring  kingdom, 
^^^"^ghtful  men  already  saw  the  influence  which  this  must,  sooner  or 
^*^^,  exercise  beyond  the  boundaries  of  France.' 


is  formal  education  was  not  yet  over,  although  he  had  made 
"^  first  step  in  public  life.  He  went  from  Frankfort  to  the 
U'^iirersity  of  Mayence  to  study  law  : — 

llf  y  residence  in  Mayence  was  of  the  greatest  use  to  me,  and  had  a 

^o^icled  influence  on  my  life.     My  time  was  divided  between  my 

^^^^es  and  intercourse  with  a  society  as  distinguished  for  intellectual 

?^P^(riority  as  for  the  social  position  of  its  members.     At  that  time 

™*^ence  and  Brussels  were  the  rendez-vous  for  French  emigrants  of 

*"^    liigher  classes,  whose  exile  was  voluntary,  not  forced  as  it  soon 

~^^wardB  became,  and  who  had  not  as  yet  to  struggle  with  poverty. 

1^  XiQy  intercourse  with  the  Hite  of  this  society,  I  learned  to  Imow  the 

^^'^'Bcts  of  the  old  regime ;  the  occurrences,  too,  of  each  day  taught 

^^   into  what  crimes  and  absurdities  a  nation  necessarily  falls,  when 

it  '^Uidermines  the  foundations  of  the  social  edifice.    I  learned  to  esti- 

lil^^te  the  difficulty  of  erecting  a  society  on  new  foundations,  when  the 
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old  are  destroyed.    In  this  way  also  I  came  to  know  the  Frenc 
to  understand  them  and  to  be  understood  by  them.' 

This  was  no  idle  boast.  His  knowledge  of  the  French, 
keen  insight  into  their  national  peculiarities,  was  subseque 
shown  in  so  marked  a  manner  as  to  compel  the  reluctant  ad: 
sion  of  Napoleon.  Feeling,  he  continues,  that  the  Revolu 
would  be  the  adversary  he  should  have  to  fight,  he  set  hin 
to  study  the  enemy  and  to  know  the  way  about  his  camp, 
attended  lectures  and  mixed  with  professors  and  students  o 
shades,  '  carefully  watching  the  effect  of  the  seductive  princi 
to  which  many  youthful  minds  fell  victims.'  The  histoi 
Nicholas  Voght,  whose  friendship  he  zealously  cultivated, 
addressed  him  at  this  period : — 

<«Your  intellect  and  your  heart  are  on  the  right  road; 
to  it  also  in  practical  life,  the  lessons  of  History  will  guide 
Your  career,  however  long  it  may  be,  will  not  enable  you  to  sec 
end  of  the  conflagration  which  is  destroying  the  great  neighbou 
kingdom.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  expose  yourself  to  reproaches,  n 
leave  the  straight  path.  You  will  see  many  so-called  great  men 
by  you  with  swift  strides ;  let  them  pass,  but  do  not  deviate  from ; 
path.  You  will  overtake  them,  if  only  because  you  must  cross  1 
on  their  way  back  1"     The  good  man  was  right.' 

In  July,  1792,  he  was  present  at  the  coronation  of  the  Emp 
Francis  (the  Second  of  Germany  and  subsequently  the  Fir 
Austria)  in  the  same  capacity  as  at  the  corresponding  ceren: 
in  1790 ;  and  at  a  grand  banquet  in  celebration  of  the  even 
opened  the  ball  with  the  young  Princess  Louise  of  Mecklenb 
afterwards  Queen  of  Prussia.  When  the  coronation  was  c 
the  Emperor  and  most  of  the  German  Princes  repairec 
Mayence,  where  the  Elector  held  his  Court,  then  reputed 
most  luxurious  in  Germany.  It  was  crowded  with  French  < 
grants,  who,  Mettemich  thought,  were  in  a  great  mea 
answerable  for  the  fatuity  which  led  to  the  invasion  of  Fra 
They  were  confident  that  the  allied  army  had  only  to  appea 
the  frontiers,  and  the  smis-culottes  would  lay  down  their  a 
*  Frenchmen  of  that  day  did  not  at  all  comprehend  the. Rev 
tion,  and  I  do  not  believe  that,  with  few  exceptions,  they 
succeeded  in  doing  so.'  Despite  of  bad  organization,  and 
incapacity  of  a  commander  whose  military  reputation 
founded  simply  on  a  flattering  speech  of  Frederick  the]G; 
Mettemich  entertained  no  doubt  that  if  the  Duke  of  Brunsw 
instead  of  losing  time  in  Champagne,  had  marched  straigl 
Paris,  he  would  have  effected  an  entrance.  *  What  would  1 
been  the  consequence  of  such  a  success  it  is  difficult  to  d 
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,  but  for  my  part  1  feel  convinced  that  the  Revolution 
TTould  not  have  Ijeon  suppressed.' 

irie  passed  bis  vacations  at  Brussels  with  his  father,  who  filled 
ttere  &  position  equivalent  to  the  Premiership  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands ;  and,  in  his  eagerness  to  see  everything  that  was 
■tit-ring,  he  was  present  at  almost  all  the  operations  of  the  siege 
of  Valenciennes  in  1793: — 

•  I  had  therefore  the  opportunity  of  observing  war  very  closely ;  and 
it  IB  to  be  wiehed  that  all  those  who  are  called  upon  to  take  a  leading 
p&x^  in  the  buaincEfi  of  the  State  ceuld  Icam  iu  the  same  school.  In 
the  coDTse  of  my  loeg  pablic  life  I  have  often  had  reason  to  congratu- 
late myself  upon  the  experience  thus  gained.' 

In  the  winter  of  1793  he  accompanied  the  Vicomte  Desan- 
*lroins,  charged  with  a  mission  to  the  English  Government,  to 
Lonclon,  where  he  speedily  came  to  know  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke, 
Slieridan,  Grey,  and  many  other  leading  personages.  He  fol- 
lowed with  attention  the  Hastings'  Trial,  and  frequented  the 
■ittings  of  Parliament  as  much  as  possible,  with  the  view  of 
Seining  an  acquaintance  with  its  mechanism,  which,  he  says, 
*^aa  not  without  use  in  his  subsequent  career.  Whilst  thus 
"^^cupied  he  was  appointed  Ambassador   Extraordinary  tu  the 

'  Thiti  circnmstanoe  becoming  known  in  London,  procured  me 
'^'ittiieBion  to  a  ephere  of  society  generally  untippreaehablo  for  a  young 
''*'M»  of  one -and -twenty.  I  came  to  know  the  Prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards Hcgeut,  then  at  last  King  with  the  title  of  George  IV.  Oai 
^•Ktions,  begun  at  this  time,  tasted  during  the  prince's  whole  life. 
^(|*%at  diseenaions  at  this  period  divided  the  Roy»l  family  of  England. 
■*^he  Prince  of  Wales  had  taken  up  the  side  of  the  Opposition.  My 
yoatli  restrained  mo  from  expressing  the  profound  disapproval  which 
****  conduct  produced  in  me  ;  but  I  took  one  day  the  opportunity  of 
^'^■yiug  a  woM  to  him  on  the  subject,  of  which  he  reminded  mo  tldrty 
y<j«»  ftfterwatds,  and  added,  "  You  were  very  right,  then  !" ' 

He  unluckily  missed  being  present  at  a  naval  action  as 
^ell  as  a  siege.  Amply  supplied  with  letters  of  recom- 
**^'-'ndation  to  the  authorities  at  Portsmouth,  he  repaired  there  to 
^'itness  the  departure  of  the  fleet  under  Admiral  (afterwards 
■*-^rd)  Howe,  which  was  about  to  convoy  several  hundreds  of 
**ierchantmen  bound  for  the  East  and  West  Indies.  On  hearing 
**»at  the  French  fleet  had  left  Brest,  and  that  an  encounter  was 
P't»bnble,  be  earnestly  pressed  the  Admiral,  whose  guest  he  was, 
**»  let  him  remain  on  board  on  the  chance  of  witnessing  the  en- 
B^eement.  '  The  King,'  said  the  Admiral, '  told  me  to  let  you  see 
*'Veryihing;  but  I  have  to  send  you  back  alive,  and  I  cannot 
H  2  take 
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take  upon  myself  to  expose  you  to  the  dangers  of  a  sea-fight.' 
In  the  ensuing  action,  the  famous  first  of  June,  the  Admiral's 
ship  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  the  gpreater  part  of  the 
crew  were  killed  or  disabled. 

His  embassy  to  the  Netherlands  was  cut  short  by  the  French 
conquest  of  Holland ;  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  on  which 
most  of  the  Mettemich  estates  lay,  was  occupied  by  the  French, 
who  paid  no  respect  to  property,  public  or  private.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  turn  to  the  family  estates  in  Bohemia, 
which  had  brought  in  little  during  the  last  century.  They  had 
now  to  be  made  the  most  of.  He  was  despatched  to  carry  out  the 
required  measures  on  the  spot,  and  found  on  his  return  to 
Vienna,  after  two  months'  absence,  that  a  marriage  had  been 
projected  for  him  with  the  granddaughter  and  heiress  of  Prince 
Kaunitz,  the  Minister.  More,  it  would  seem,  to  oblige  his 
parents,  than  from  personal  inclination  to  a  tie  for  which  he 
thought  himself  too  young,  he  fell  in  with  their  arrangements, 
and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  on  Sept.  27,  1795,  at  Aosterlitz. 
Then  comes  a  characteristic  passage : — 

*•  I  have  already  said  that  the  public  service  presented  no  attractions 
for  me.  I  had  determined  to  remain  in  private  life,  and  to  devote  my 
time  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences.  At  the  time  of  which  I  speak 
fortune  seemed  to  favour  my  inclinations,  and  I  made  a  plan  for  myself 
which  I  was  not  permitted  to  carry  out. 

*  I  must  also  acquaint  my  readers  with  other  causes  which  kept  me 
aloof  from  public  affairs.  Although  still  young,  placed  in  a  position 
which  allowed  mc  to  observe  from  the  highest  point  of  view  the  course 
of  the  greatest  events,  I  found  that  they  were  not  conducted  as  they 
ought  to  have  been.  *'  Lea  affaires^  ce  soni  les  hommes  ;"  affurs  are 
only  the  expression  of  the  faculties  or  the  weaknesses  of  men,  of  their 
inclinations  and  their  errors,  their  virtues  and  their  vices.  Inac- 
cessible to  prejudice,  and  seeking  only  the  truth  in  everything,  my 
modesty  did  not  allow  me  to  find  fault  with  persons  in  power  if  I  was 
not  satisfied  with  what  I  saw ;  on  the  contrary,  I  ascribed  to  the 
weakness  of  my  own  understanding  and  to  my  inexperience  the  feeling 
which  forced  me  to  disapprove  of  the  course  they  had  taken.  But 
neither  inclination  nor  duty  led  me  to  acquire  the  necessary  experience. 
My  particular  vocation  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  cultivation  of  the 
sciences,  especially  of  the  exact  and  physical,  which  suited  my 
taste  porticidarly.  I  loved  the  fine  arts  too,  so  that  nothing  aroused 
in  me  the  desire  to  put  my  freedom  into  fetters.  The, diplomatic 
career  might  certainly  flatter  my  ambition,  hiU  during  all  my  life  I 
have  never  been  accessible  to  this  feeling,' 

He  diligently  attended  lectures  on  Geology,  Chemistry,  and 
Physics ;  and  the  progress  of  medical  science  particularly 
attracted    him.     '  Man  and  his  life  seemed  to  me  to  be  objects 

worthy 
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wortliy   of  study.      I  was  happy  in  this    scientific    circle,  and 
aUo'weci  the  Revolution  to  rage  and  rave  without  feeling  any 
call  to    contend  with    it.     It  pleased  Providence  afterwards  to 
rule  quite  otherwise.'     The  first  intervention  of  Providence  in 
this  direction  was  his  appointment  as  agent  or  representative 
of  the  Coorts  of  the  Westphalian  Collegium  to  the  abortive 
Conprress  of  Rastadt,  which  his  father  attended  as  First  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  Empire.     He  was   detained  there  a  year  and 
a  half   (from  December  1797  to  June    1799),   occupied    with 
matters  which  had  hardly  the  semblance  of  serious  affairs,  and 
amusing  himself  as  he  best  could  with  the  mixed  society  amongst 
which  he  was  officially  thrown.     His  impressions  are  given  in 
liis  letters  to  his  wife.      After  saying  that  Bonaparte  (who  was 
absent  most  of  the  time)  never  went  out  without  seven  or  eight 
aides-de-camp,  '  all  very  well  dressed,  and  he  with  all  the  seams 
^f  his  uniform  embroidered,'  the  caustic  observer  contrasts  the 
French  Deputies  with  their  future  master : — 

*  December  9. — This  is  the  second  time  that  I  have  been  going  to 

aiae  with  the  French  deputies,  and  at  the  last  moment  they  have  sent 

ezcuees  to  M.  de  Gobenzl.     I  declare  that  in  all  my  life  I  never  saw 

sneh  ill-conditioned  animals.      They  see  no  one,  are  sealed  up  in 

tiieip  apartments,  and  are  more  savage  than  white  bears.     Good  God ! 

P^'^  this  nation  is  changed  1  .  .  .  All  these  fellows  have  coarse  muddy 

^uoes,  great  blue  pantaloons,  a  vest  of  blue  or  of  all  colours,  peasant's 

^iidkerchiefis,  either  silk  or  cotton,  round  the  neck,  the  hair  long, 

^^^k,  and  dirty,  and  the  hideous  head  crowned  by  an  enormous  hat 

^^^  a  great  red  feather.      One  would  die  of  fright,  I  believe,  if  one 

^^^  the  best  clothed  of  them  in  a  wood.     They  have  a  sullen  air,  and 

'^^xn  more  discontented  with  themselves  than  with  anyone  else.' 

Oo  December  22,  1797,  he  writes : — 

p  AH  they  dream  of  in  France  at  this  moment  is  a  descent  on 
~^Sland.  The  wildest  projects  are  formed,  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
*~^Be  that  are  the  least  so  are  quite  impossible.  A  certain  man 
^^orier  thinks  of  going  over  in  a  balloon ;  another,  named  Garnier, 
^r^Poees  elastic  skates ;  a  third  pretends  to  have  invented  a  species 
?^  ^H^mt  to  pass  under  the  water  without  being  seen ;  and  the  fourth, 

^.  Xkiaddest  of  all,  would  have  guns  made  to  carry  fifty  leagues 
Tr^^k  shall  destroy  England  from  French  batteries.  You  may  think 
tbea^  are  the  plans  of  some  madmen — not  at  all ;  these  are  the  project- 

'''^^^rs  of  the  day.    They  say  that  Bonaparte  received  in  one  day 

?^^^  than  two  thousand  projects,  plans  and  letters,  directly  he  arrived 

^^  ^^ris.' 

I^uman  folly  is  infinite.  When  the  expedition  to  the  Crimea 
in  \854  was  announced,  the  wildest  projects  and  suggestions 
po^ired  in   upon   Lord   Raglan  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle: 

amongst 
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amongst  others,  one  for  taking  Sebastopol  with  bows  and 
arrows,"  A  passage  in  a  conjugal  epistle  places  Mettemich 
in  an  entirely  new  light.  It  was  with  a  start  of  surprise  that 
we  suddenly  found  ourselves  confronted  by  the  image  of  tlie 
embryo  statesman  with  a  fiddle  under  his  chin  or  conducting  an 
orchestra  with  a  roll  of  music  in  bis  hand^in  fact,  cumulating 
gifts  which  Themistocles  treated  as  incompatible : — 

■  We  had  a  concert  yesterday,  at  which  I  played  a  good  deal.  One 
of  the  Envoys  of  the  Empire  hoe  a  youag  man  here  with  hiiu  who  has 
a  very  considerable  talent  for  the  violin,  and  who  will  bo  b  perfect 
master  of  it,  if  ho  applies  himself;  we  nrrangtid  a  concert  for  him 
with  BOmo  amateurs,  and  the  public  paid  a  small  sum  for  admission. 
The  music  was  well  cboecn,  aud  the  eoucert  pcrfett,  so  that  everyone 
was  astonished.  I  conducted  the  orchestra  in  the  sympiionies  aud 
the  concerted  pieces,  and  I  played  a  quartett  with  the  hero  of  the 
evening  and  two  amateurs,  whleh  was  so  good  that  everyone  talks  of 
it  to-day.  It  was  about  the  ploasantest  evening  I  have  passed  in 
Baetadt,  for  I  like  extremely  (a  ht  folic)  to  play  music' 

On  his  return  to  VJenno  he  resumed  his  former  manner  of 
life,  cultivating  intellectual  society  and  frequenting  by  prefer- 
ence houses  like  the  Prince  dc  Ligne's  and  the  Princess  de 
Liechtenstein's,  where  he  was  sure  of  good  conversation  : — 

'Sometimes  I  waited  on  the  Emperor,  who  let  no  opportunity  slip 
of  reproaching  me  with  what  ho  called  my  indolence.  One  day  when 
I  had  l)oen  speaking  of  my  views  on  this  subject,  be  said  to  me,  "Toa 
live  as  I  should  be  happy  to  live  in  your  place  I  Hold  yourself  ready 
for  my  orders,  that  is  all  I  rc(]^uire  of  you  for  the  [Jresent." ' 

He  speaks  in  the  strongest  terms  of  the  weakness  and  vacilla- 
tion of  the  Austrian  Cabinet  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
conflict  with  France.  These  reached  their  height  with  the  Peace 
of  Luneville  (1801),  on  the  conclusion  of  which  Baron  Thugnt, 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  retired,  ond  was  temporarily 
succeeded  by  Count  (afterwards  Prince)  TrautmannsdorfF;  one 
of  whose  first  acts  was  to  send  for  Metternich  to  tell  him  that 
the  Emperor  now  required  bis  services,  and  gave  him  the  choice 
of  being  Minister  at  Dresden  ur  Copenhagen,  or  remaining  at 
home  as  Minister  for  Bohemia  to  the  German  Reichstag. 

'  I  begged  him  to  allow  van  to  think  over  the  matter,  and  betook 
myself  to  the  Emperor.     I  laid  before  his  Majesty  openly  my  ideas  . 


*  Speaking  of  the  airongeDK^ut  uf  Lord  Bai;1an'a  iinpera.  Mr,  Kinglake  nj*  : 
ot  leaa  carefolly  rnngml  and  easy  to  fiod,  w  me  rival  ealii;me  u!  Vtie  enthusiwtio 
•ologiat  who  odTieLil  ttiat  thu  Ruiwisns  should  be  dcatroyed  liy  (he  i 


innlorio,  aud  Ihc  tlubomtr  proposal  i>(  tlie  Ragliah  i^enoral  who  eubinitl«d  a  pUa 
fur  lakiDgScboBtopul  iritli  bows  and  arrows,' — {Thtlnvanun  of  the  Critnta — Ha 
Awrrne/rte  Narrative.) 
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II  to  my  foture  life,  and  tho  talonte  I  believe  mjeclf  to  possess,  and 
Uiofle  vliich  I  could  not  lay  claim  to.  Tbc  Emperor  received  my 
ftoteeeoiiB  with  his  accostomed  kindnesB ;  bnt  when  he  appealed  hi 
Btj  pttriotisin,  I  yielded  to  his  will,  "  Your  Majesty,"  said  I, 
"  desires  that  I  should  enter  a  sphere  for  which  I  believe  I  have  no 
vocation ;  I  snbniit  to  your  commanda,  I  pray  your  Majesty  never 
to  doubt  my  will,  but  to  distrust  my  capabilities,  I  will  make  the 
attempt,  and  yont  MiyOEty  will  permit  me  to  retire  from  the  service 
when,  u  I  fear,  the  day  comeB  that  I  sliall  sot  answer  your  eipecta- 
tions."  The  Emperor  answered  with  a  smile :  "  He  who  cheriBhes 
such  fears  is  not  in  danger  of  injuring  the  public  Bervice,  I  promise 
yot  to  be  the  first  to  toll  you  if  you  are  found  on  the  wrong  road." ' 

He  <Iecides  for  the  embassy  to  Dresden  as  a  post  of  observation 
which  might  be  turned  to  good  account,  and  here,  unable  (he 
says)  to  do  anything  by  halves  and,  once  a  diplomatist,  deter- 
mined to  be  one  thoroughly,  he  pauses  to  state  the  principles 
on  which  his  political  life  has  been  based.  *This  statement 
*ill  serve  to  clear  up  many  points  in  the  history  of  my  time 
and  explain  my  own  actions.'  Tlais  statement  (occupying  four 
P^es)  strikes  us  to  be  little  better  than  a  collection  of  common- 
places. We  learn  absoliitely  nothing  from  it.  In  her  clever 
■od  amusing  book,  '  Vienna  and  the  Auslrians,'  Mrs.  Trollope 
'^»orta  a  conversation  with  Prince  Metternich  in  1838  :  '  While 
'^lung  of  some  of  the  strange  blunders  that  had  occasionally 
***cii  made  by  politicians,  he  said,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect 
*Od  translate  the  words  (for  he  conversed  with  me  in  French) : 
■  believe  that  the  science  of  government  might  be  reduced  to 
P*^Ociples  as  certain  as  those  of  chemistry,  if  men,  instead  of 
'^^^rizing,  would  only  take  the  trouble  patiently  to  observe  the 
"**iform  results  of  similar  combinations  of  circumstances."  ' 

In  noticing  this  passage  in  our  review  of  her  book,  we  sug- 
S^sted  that  the  combinations  of  circumstances  never  are  similar 
^'^y  more  than  human  faces  are  alike,  and  that  what  he  recom- 
r?®*>ds,  '  instead  of  theorizing,"  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
.  *<»rizing.  Thinking  it  improbable  that  he  could  have  talked 
**,  this  style,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mrs.  Trollope  had 
?**» Understood  him.  But  that  we  did  her  an  injustice  is  clear 
'2^'*»  the  paragraph,  with  which  he  prefaces  the  alleged  exposition 
**ij  system,  in  the  Memoirs  : 
1  *  ^era  I  may  be  allowed  to  propoond  the  few  principles  to  which  I 
r*'*'^  reduced  the  science  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Politics 
^^^  Diplomacy.  Polities  is  the  science  of  the  vital  interests  of  States 
r*^^lio  highest  sphere.  Since,  however,  an  isolated  State  no  longer 
j^^*tB,  and  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  tho  heatlien  world  or 
r?  ^li6ihstr»ction8  of  so-called  philosophers— thus  tho  society  of  States, 
"**  ezisting  condition  of  the  present  world,  has  always  been  be^t  in. 
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view.  Thus,  tben,  has  every  State,  besides  its  particnlar  interests,  also 
interests  whicli  are  common  to  it  with  other  States,  whether  in  their 
totality  or  in  separate  groups.  The  great  axioms  of  political  science 
are  deduced  from  the  knowledge  of  the  true  political  interests  of  all 
States :  in  these  general  interests  rests  the  security  for  their  existence, 
whilst  the  individual  interests, — ^to  which  the  daily  or  transitoiy 
political  movements  occasionally  lend  a  great  importance,  and  the 
promotion  of  which  constitutes  political  wisdom  in  the  eyes  of  a  rest- 
less and  shortsighted  policy, — ^possess  only  a  relative  and  secondary 
worth/ 

It  is  new  to  us  that  there  is  or  ever  was  a  science  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Politics  and  Diplomacy,  nor 
does  it  simplify  a  branch  of  knowledge  which  from  its  very 
nature  is  incapable  of  scientific  treatment,  to  be  told  that  *  the 
great  axioms  of  political  science  arc  deduced  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  political  interests  of  all  States.'  Then  what  are  these 
great  axioms?  According  to  the  Prince,  they  are  that  each 
State  has  two  interests — its  individual  or  separate  interest,  and 
the  general  interest  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  great 
family  of  States : — 

'  History  teaches  us  that  whenever  the  separate  come  into  conflict 
with  the  general  interests  of  a  state,  and  the  latter  are  neglected  or 
mistaken  in  the  zealous  and  exclusive  prosecution  of  the  former,  this 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  exceptional  or  unhealthy  state  of  things,  whose 
development  or  speedy  amendment  ultimately  decides  the  destiny  of 
the  State,  that  is,  its  impending  decline  or  its  recuperative  prosperity.' 

In  the  ancient  world,  he  continues,  the  separate  interest  was 
paramount,  the  selfish  policy  prevailed.  In  the  modern,  the 
comity  of  nations  and  regard  for  the  general  interest  are  the 
rule : — 

*The  establishment  of  international  relations  upon  the  basis  of 
reciprocity,  under  the  guarantee  of  respect  for  acquired  rights,  and 
the  coDScicntious  observance  of  plighted  faith,  constitute,  at  the 
present  day,  the  essence  of  politics,  of  which  diplomacy  is  only  the 
daily  application.  Between  the  two  there  exists,  in  my  opinion,  the 
same  difference  as  between  science  and  art.  Just  as  men  daily 
transgress  the  laws  of  civil  society,  nations  only  too  often  act  in 
opposition  to  the  eternal  precepts  which  govern  their  connection. 
The  faults  of  men  and  the  faults  of  states  are  subject  to  the  same 
punishments ;  their  whole  difference  lies  in  the  gravity  of  the  offence, 
which  is  proportionate  to  the  individual  importance  of  the  offenders. 

'  When  wo  master  these  truths,  what  becomes  of  the  self-seeking 
policy,  of  the  policy  of  fantasy  or  of  miserable  greed,  and  especially 
of  that  which  seeks  profit  apart  from  the  simplest  rules  of  right ; 
which  mocks  at  the  plighted  word,  and,  in  short,  rests  solely  on  the 
usurpations  of  force  or  craft  ? ' 

This 
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This  doctrine  has  been  famillnr  enougli  to  speculative 
pnliticiaas  at  all  times,  whatever  may  become  of  it  when  it  has 
to  be  put  in  practice,  Mr.  Gladstone  reverted  to  it  as  of  long 
standing  more  than  once  in  his  recent  speeches.*  Why,  then, 
itiouli]  Prince  Metternich  claim  a  monopoly  of  it,  or  set  up  as 
the  Pbarisee  statesman  on  the  strength  of  it : — 

*  A^r  this  confeBsion  of  faith,  it  may  be  conceived  what  I  have 
wwajg  thought  of  politicians  of  the  stamp  or,  if  you  will,  of  the 
tbIq^  of  a  Richelieu,  a  Hazarin,  a  TalleynuKl,  a  Canning,  a  Capo 
^Istriii,  or  a  Haugwitz,  and  so  many  more  or  \eRf(  famous  names, 
nesohed  not  to  walk  in  their  steps,  and  despairing  of  opening  n  path 
■^  liamiony  with  my  own  conscience,  I  naturally  prrferred  not  to 
throw  myself  into  those  great  political  affairs,  in  which  I  had  far  more 
P'osject  of  succumbing  materially  than  of  aucceeding :  I  say  mate- 
''*Uj.  for  I  have  never  been  afraid  of  failing  morally.  The  man  of 
P''fc>lic  life  has  ahvays  at  command  a  sure  resource  against  this 
"""iger,  that  is — retirement.' 

^^s  he  held  office  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  did  not  retire 
'i"  Vienna  was  loo  hot  to  hold  him  (in  1848),  the  inevitable  iu- 
fer^j^PP  is  that  during  the  whole  time  he  was  conscientiously 
**'~'"3ing  out  his  principles,  abiding  by  the  broad  rules  of  right 
and  -wrong — oi'justice  between  man  and  man,  and  rigidly  subordi- 
"ati^g  the  separate  interests  of  Austria  to  the  general  interests 
*'  Elurope,  of  mankind.  How  far  he  was  under  a  most  eitra- 
'"^linary  self-delusion,  or  carried  away  by  a  confirmed  habit 
w  self-]  aud  at  ion,  will  appear  as  we  proceed.  Let  him  tell 
I"*  Ki\rn  story,  and  it  will  then  be  for  an  impartial  posterity  to 
}<iL|^g  whether  he  uniformly  abided  by  the  moral  laws  which 
''^'"«?  systematically  set  aside  by  the  Richelieus,  Mazarins, 
'*lleyrands,  and  Cannings. 

J^e  remained  at  Dresden  as  ambassador  till  1803,  when  he 
*^^  transferred  to  Berlin,  where  the  Important  duty  devolved 
"1**^11  him  of  persuading  Prussia,  to  co-operate  with  Austria 
f"*«  Russia,  instead  of  waiting  to  fight  Napoleon  single- 
y^H^led.  The  fatuity  which  then  ruleil  the  Prussian  counsels 
'*  "^Vcll  known.  It  was  not  till  after  the  victory  of  Austerlitz 
'^■t  she  came  into  the  field  to  be  well-nigb  annihilated  at 
"*^*>a,  when,  Metternich  thinks,  Napoleon  reached  the  summit 

.  'Public  polioj  sLoold  be  eunduffted  on  tlioso  priaoiples  which  ponstilute 
"^*»e  in  [iriTBte  hie.  Do  not  listen  to  thoae  who  set  up  dootriuea  which  aro 
"**%o(ou«  to  the  peace  of  the  world;  b*  sure  thai  no  man  can  rely  npoa  any 

Kiinnmit  secnritj  for  liia  own  rights  unlen  he  respects  the  rigbts  of  bie  netgb- 
^.  ami  no  nalioD  can  ever  bu  safe  in  the  posilioii  it  bolda  nnioDg  nation^ 
o^^eter  preat  and  how«Ter  imposing,  naless  il  retognizes  those  principlLi*  of 
^^ieo  anil  equality  which  biod  together  the  nntioiu  of  the  world.' — 'Times,' 
^^-runberlO,  1879. 
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of  his  power.  Two  months  before  this  battle  (October  1806) 
Metternich,  when  about  to  exchange  Berlin  for  Fetersborg,  had 
been  installed  at  Paris  as  ambassador,  his  appointment  to  this 
post  having  been  suggested  by  Napoleon.  As  usual  he  pro- 
tested his  insufficiency,  and  reluctantly  gave  way  when  his 
imperial  master  set  before  him  the  necessity  of  accommodating 
himself  to  his  destiny : — 

'  This  was,  in  fact,  the  beginning  of  my  public  life.  All  that  had 
gone  before  might  have  shown  the  independence  of  my  character. 
As  a  man  of  principles,  I  could  not  and  I  would  not  bend  when  it 
came  to  the  point  of  defending  them.  Within  a  short  space  of  time 
destiny  had  placed  me  face  to  face  with  the  man  who  at  this  epoch 
ruled  the  affiiirs  of  the  world ;  I  felt  it  my  duty  and  I  had  the 
courage  never  to  offer  to  mere  circumstances  a  saorifioe  for  which  I 
could  not  answer  to  my  conscience  both  as  a  statesman  and  as  a 
private  individuaL  This  voice  of  conscience  I  followed ;  and  I  do 
not  think  it  was  a  good  inspiration  of  Napoleon's,  when  his  wish 
called  me  to  functions  which  enabled  me  to  appreciate  his  good 
qualities  but  also  to  become  acquainted  with  his  defects,  which  at  last 
led  him  to  ruin  and  freed  Europe  from  the  oppression  under  which  it 
languished.' 

Here  he  does  himself  no  more  than  justice.  He  was  undoubt- 
edly a  fine  observer,  gifted  with  keen  insight  into  character,  and 
he  made  the  best  of  his  opportunities  for  studying  Napoleon,  so 
as  to  divine  with  tolerable  certainty  what  his  conduct  under 
given  circumstances  would  be.  He  had  need  of  the  utmost 
circumspection ;  for  Austria,  weakened  and  humiliated  by  the 
campaign  ending  with  the  Treaty  of  Presburg  (December  1805), 
was  in  no  condition  to  risk  a  renewal  of  the  war,  which,  on  the 
slightest  betrayal  of  hostile  feeling,  might  be  forced  upon  her. 
Metternich  felt  and  knew  that  it  must  come  sooner  or  later,  and 
his  object  was  to  gain  time  for  the  empire  he  represented  to 
gather  strength.  There  were  circumstances  in  his  favour  of 
which  he  adroitly  availed  himself.  There  was  the  war  in  Spain, 
which  turned  out  a  much  more  serious  drain  on  Napoleon's 
military  resources  than  he  calculated  when  he  engaged  in  it 
There  was  also  the  growing  feeling  in  France  against  wars  of 
conquest,  the  exhaustion  of  the  country  by  the  successive  calls 
made  upon  it,  and  the  longing  for  repose  manifested  even  by 
the  great  dignitaries,  military  and  civil,  who  wished  to  enjoy  their 
recently  acquired  wealth  and  honours.  Napoleon,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  convinced  that  *  glory  which  advances  not,  recedes:* 
that  he  could  only  retain  the  support  of  the  French  people  by 
dazzling  them,  of  the  army  by  leading  it  to  fresh  victories ; 
and,  amidst  all  his  preoccupations,  he  was  fully  alive  to  the 

Austrian 
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Austrian  preparations  which  were  silently  going  on,  whilst  the 
Austrian  ambassador  preserved  his  usual  attitude  of  calmness 
and  unconcern.   ' 

His  fete  day,  August  15th,  was  commonly  chosen  for  the 

explosions  or  surprises  which  his  nephew  and  successor  reserved 

for  the  first  day  of  the  year.     On  the  15th  of  August,  1808,  after 

the  usual  formalities  of  reception,  he  advanced  towards  Metter- 

nich,  who  headed  the  diplomatic  body,  and,  stopping  two  feet 

m  front  of  him,  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice  and  pompous  tone  : 

*  Well,  Monsieur  Ambassador,  what  does   the  Emperor,  your 

niaster,  want?     Does  he  intend  to  call  me  back  to  Vienna?' 

^he  ambassador,  not  the  least  disconcerted,  answered  calmly 

w-ith  the  same  elevation  of  voice : — 

*'  I  did  not  alter  my  tone,  and  tamed  aside  his  worthless  argu- 
ments with  the  weapon  of  irony ;  from  time  to  time  Napoleon  appealed 
to  Count  Tolstoy  as  a  witness  ;  but  when  he  observed  that  the  Count 
px^eserved  an  unbroken  silence,  he  turned  round,  breaking  off  in  the 
ii^dst  of  a  sentence,  and  strode  to  the  chapel  without  completing  the 
i^und  of  the  cirde.    This  scene  lasted  more  than  half  an  hour.'* 

As  soon  as  Napoleon  left  the  audience  chamber,  Mettemich 

^i^'as  warmly  congratulated  by  his  colleagues  on  having  given  the 

A^xnperor  a  lesson,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  he  was  assured 

^y  the  Foreign  Secretary,  on  the  part  of  his  imperial  master, 

^*^at  nothing  personal  was  meant,  the  only  object  being  to  come 

^    an  understanding  on  the  position.      This  is   the  account 

S^ven    in    the   Memoirs.      In    a   despatch   to   Count   Stadion, 

August  17,  two  days  after  the  occurrence,  the  scene  is  described 

^  having  lasted  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  as  having  been  begun 

^y  Napoleon  ^  with  an  air  which  did  not  usually  announce  the 

approach  of  a  storm.'     It  is  also  stated  that  '  the  Emperor  did 

^ot  raise  his  voice  a  single  moment :  he  never  quitted  the  tone 

*^d  expression  of  the  most  astonishing  moderation.*     Then  it 

^^st  be  admitted  that  the  manner  ill  corresponded  with  the 

fatter,  for  (according  to  this  despatch)  he  angrily  threw  all  the 

blaxKie  of  the  threatened  resumption  of  hostilities  on  Austria's 

^*&eTnes8  to  arm : — 

iDo  you  want  to  attack  any  one,  or  are  you  afraid  of  some  one  ? 
™^  any  one  ever  seen  such  haste  ?  If  you  had  put  it  at  a  year,  or 
lateen  months,  it  would  have  been  nothing ;  but  to  order  everytbing 
^  he  ready  on  July  16,  as  if  on  that  day  you  were  to  be  attacked ! 

Aeoozding  to  a  current  Yeisioii,  Napoleon  walked  np  to  Metternioh,  took 
hmd  of  the  collar  of  his  coat,  and  said :  *  Mais  enfin  que  veut  votre  empereur  ?  * 
***  veut,*  was  the  reply,  *que  vous  respectiez  son  ambassadeur/ — (NauvelU 
Btoynipjkia  ViUvendU,  ait  *  Mettemich.') 

You 
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Yoc  bare  bj  thftt  set  giTen  sn  impfolse  to  tlie  pviblie  mind  which  you 
will  find  it  Tery  diffimlt  to  set  at  rest  ? 

•  •  •  •  • 

'  I  sm  frsnk.  Toa  sre  mimng  yonrselTes,  yoa  sie  miniiig  n^ 
Englsnd  esn  gxre  jaa  nuHsey,  but  not  enough ;  snd  she  giTOB  me 
none.  The  Sutes  of  the  Confederstion,  sliesdj  Tery  nnfoitimifco* 
sze  being  mined ;  snd  when  sU  the  msscoline  population  of  Evolve 
sre  nnder  snns^  [it  will  be  neoesssir  to  raise  the  women !  Osn  tbi^ 
state  of  things  last?  It  most  bring  ns  to  war  against  our  will- 
What  do  jon  hope  for  ?    Are  yon  in  agreement  with  Bnssia  ? ' 

The  division  of  Europe  into  Powers  of  which  the  strongest 
should  not  have  more  than  three  or  four  millions  of  populatioiiy 
tr>  create  a  vast  empire,  to  become  chief  and  protector  of  twenty 
or  thirty  small  states, — such,  Mettemich  thought,  was  what 
Napoleon  had  been  aiming  at  since  the  Treaty  of  Presboi]^- 
The  reduction  of  Austria  to  the  condition  of  a  dependent  State 
formed  an  essential  part  of  this  project,  and  if  Spain  had  not 
lain  heavy  on  his  hands,  he  would  hardly  have  allowed  ike 
Austrian  preparations  to  proceed  till  the  chances  of  the  contest 
had  been  pretty  nearly  equalized.  On  April  3rd,  1809,  a  few 
days  before  war  was  declared,  Metternich  writes  to  Stadion  :— 

'Napoleon,  by  his  passionate  disposition  and  by  his  exoeasiy^ 
ambition,  has  provoked  these  present  complications.     He  belieres  in 
his  chances  of  success ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  deceived  aboi^^ 
the  nature  of  the  contest  in  which  he  engages  with  us  and  onr  lesi 
means  of  resistance.     He  founds  his  hope  of  success  on  his  milittf7 
genius,  on  the  spirit  which  animates  his  generals  and  soldiers.    F^ 
the  first  time  he  begins  an  immense  contest  with  inferior  resonroe^  > 
he  hopes  to  double  these  by  the  excess  of  mobility.     He  ^^^^^.^ 
hope  on  the  slowness  of  our  movements,  on  the  repose  that  we  mi^ 
take  after  the  first  snccess,  on  our  discouragement  and  on  the  s^^. 
hilation  of  our  moral  forces,  as  well  as  on  the  paralysis  of  our  physi^^^ 
forces  after  the  first  defeat.     The  Emperor  said  lately  to  some  ciOf  - 
"  The  Austrians  are  making  a  devil  of  a  levy ;  I  may  have  the  d^ 
advantage  at  first :  I  shall  overtake  them/ 

He  turned  out  right,  but  he  incurred   a  terrible  risk.     '^ 
sustained  a  defeat  at  Essling  ;  and   at  Wagram  the  Archd*^^ 
John  might  well  have  played  the  part  of  Desaix  at  MareO?^ 
instead  of  (as  things  fell  out)  that  of  Grouchy   at  Waterl^'^' 
Metternich  was  with  his  Emperor  at  Wagram,  and  in  the  g^J 
of  the  early  morning  of  the  second  day  (July  6th)  witnessed  tT^^ 
the  imperial  staff  the  apparently  decisive  success  of  the  AustT*^ 
right  wing.     The  news  that  reached  them,  at  one  o'clock    * 
the  afternoon,  of  the  retreat  of  the  army,  came  upon  them-   ^ 
surprise : — 

«Witb^^ 
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^  "Without  loBiiig  his  self-possession,  the  Emperor  asked  the 
me^Lseoger  whether  the  Archduke  was  only  meditating  the  retreat, 
or  ^whether  it  had  actually  commenced.  When  the  Emperor  heard 
ihflk^  the  army  was  already  in  full  retreat,  he  said  to  the  adjutant, 
"  V"^«y  well ; "  and  added,  turning  to  me,  "  We  shall  have  much  to 
retxTLeve."  * 


A^e  learn  from  Gentz,  who  was  in  daily  communication  with 
the  generals,  ministers,  and  other  leading  personages  at  Vienna, 
tbai-t:  all  were  agreed  in  throwing  the  chief  blame  of  the  campaign 
oa  ^he  Archduke  Charles,  whose  hesitation  and  incapacity  lost 
WsL^am  and  nearly  lost  Essling.  '  Jealousy  prevented  cordial 
CO— operation  between  him  and  his  brother  the  Archduke  John, 
wb.o  was  paralysed  by  the  refusal  (from  jealousy)  of  the  Arch- 
dalce  Palatine  to  send  him  the  cavalry  he  required,  and  the 
bat:^]e  was  lost  by  the  united  faults  of  the  three  archdukes.' 

CDn  the  8th  of  July,  1809,  two  days  after  the  crowning  defeat, 
Me^temich  states  that  he  was  sent  for  by  the  Emperor,  who 
reo^ved  him  with  these  words :  *  Count  Stadion  has  just  given 
iQ  Ills  resignation  :  I  commit  to  you  in  his  place  the  department 
of  foreign  affairs.*  He  begged  his  Majesty  to  reconsider  this 
appointment,  on  the  double  ground  that  he  did  not  feel  equal  to 
It  sixid  that  the  time  was  ill  chosen  for  a  change  of  ministry.  He 
^  x^uested  to  confer  with  Count  Stadion,  who,  on  his  strong 
^i3[^onstrance,  consents  to  delay  the  formal  retirement  till  the 
*J^<i  of  the  war;  it  being  arranged  that  Metternich  should 
*^<5^mpany  the  Emperor,  performing  ad  interim  the  functions 
01  ^  minister  of  foreign  affairs  attendant  on  his  person.  Again, 
"^  bequests  as  a  favour  to  be  dismissed  immediately  on  its  being 
'f^^  that  he  is  going  wrong,  and  again  he  disclaims  all  ambitious 
^^^^8  and  motives : — 

*  I  here  avow  in  all  sincerity  of  my  heart  that  I  found  nothing  to 
^'^Muterbalance  the  load  of  responsibility  which  was  laid  upon  me  but 
*^^  feeling  of  duty.  Free  from  the  stimulus  of  ambition,  as  I  have 
"^^n  all  my  life,  I  felt  only  the  weight  of  the  fetters  which  were  to 
^^  me  of  every  personal  freedom,  and  I  was,  with  more  sensitiveness 
^^^^^A  was  natural  to  me,  weighed  down  under  the  influence  of  my  new 


In  Gentz's  diary  we  find  : — 

^  On  the  26th  of  September,  1809,  Count  Stadion,  during  a  long  and 
^U^OQS  conversation  at  breakfast,  said  that  he  had  resigned  this  time 
^^^vocably.    Count  Metternich,  who  had  returned  the  same  day  from 
'Mtenbnrg,  accepted  the  portfolio.' 

Gentz  was  in  full  favour  with  Stadion  when  he  resigned,  and 
Wl  been  employed  to  draw  up  his  state  papers,  including  the 
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war  manifesto.  His  confidential  connexion  with  Mettemich 
had  not  commenced.  His  leaning  therefore  was  naturally  against 
the  incoming  minister,  of  whom  he  says : — 

'There  are  certainly  (as  proved  hy  extracts  which  I  have  made 
from  despatches)  some  donhtful  and  ticklish  passages  in  Count 
Mettemich's  conduct  at  Paris ;  hut,  in  the  actual  moment,  could  he 
refuse  the  direction  of  affairs?  I  find  nothing  hlamahle  in  his 
conduct,  although  I  sincerely  deplore  the  loss  of  Stadion,  which  is, 
however,  hut  one  of  the  inevitahle  results  of  all  that  has  happened 
through  our  hlindness  and  our  follies.' 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  October,  Gentz  had  a  long  con- 
versation with  Mettemich,  who  frankly  explained  the  condition  of 
affairs.  He  believed  that  the  war  might  be  continued  with  advan- 
tage, if  full  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  generals  who  were  to 
conduct  it  and  on  the  spirit  with  which  it  should  be  followed  up. 
In  speaking  of  the  future,  he  said  that  he  was  far  from  believing 
that  he  should  be  charged  with  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs : 
that  he  rather  expected  Napoleon  to  protest  formally  against 
him,  denouncing  him  to  Europe  as  a  headstrong  and  perfidious 
minister.  He  added  that  he  would  not  accept  the  portfolio  from 
the  moment  that  Napoleon  should  declare  openly  against  him, 
even  if  offered  by  the  Emperor.  They  met  again  the  same  day  at 
breakfast  at  Count  Stadion's ;  when  Mettemich  put  point-blank 
to  Count  Stadion  what  Gentz  calls  the  thorny  question  from 
which  he  himself  had  shrunk — how  Stadion  could  have  been 
brought  to  place  confidence  in  the  miserable  instruments  with 
which  he  had  entered  into  the  war.  Stadion,  avowing  frankly 
the  fatal  consequences  of  the  mistake,  could  only  urge  in  defence 
or  mitigation  that,  bad  as  he  knew  them  to  be,  he  had  hoped 
better  things  of  them. 

Judging  solely  from  the  Memoirs,  we  should  suppose  that 
the  clearest  understanding  prevailed  from  the  first  between  the 
Emperor  Francis  and  Mctternich :  that  they  quite  agreed  on 
the  course  to  be  pursued  ;  and  that  Mettemich  never  had  reason 
to  complain  of  divided  counsels,  or  half-confidences,  or  inde- 
cision or  vacillation  on  the  part  of  his  imperial  master.  Such 
was  not  the  impression  of  a  close,  interested  and  sagacious 
observer,  who  was  confirmed  by  events.  On  the  day  of  the 
breakfast,  Gentz  sets  down  in  his  Diary : 

'  The  actual  situation  of  things  is  a  failure.  I  wrote  to-day  to  some 
one  :  *'  If  you  ask  who  is  minister  for  foreign  affairs  here,  I  should 
find  it  no  easy  matter  to  tell  you,  although  I  pass  my  life  with  the 
two  men  between  whom  he  must  be  sought.  There  are  moments 
when  one  would  be  so  regarded,  and  others  where  the  other  would 
appear  to  be  the  man :  others  again  where  neither  of  the  two ;  finally, 
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J  where  nobody  is."  This  ib  tlie  exact  truth.  Keither  Mettemioh 
nor  Stadion  knows  who  has  drau'n  up  the  full  powers  for  Liechtcn' 
rteiD.  The  Emperor- — surrounded  by  his  brothers  (there  are  a  half- 
dozen  of  them  bore  for  his /tVc);  or  the  dying  Empress,  often  delirious, 
belieting  herself  no  longer  of  this  world ;  or  by  two  auimals  who 
KCompany  him  everywhere,  Wi'hna  (brutalised  to  stupidity)  and 
Gencntl  Kntsehera  (!),  believing  all  the  time  that  ho  is  governing — is 
ilrcRdy  but  the  ebade  of  a  sovereign  ;  complete  anarchy  has  replaced 
the  GoTetnment.' 

An   unanswerable    proof  of    the    state    of  confusion    which 

prevailed   at  the  Austrian  Court  and  headquarters  is  given  hy 

'he  manner  in  which  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  was  (according  to 

■"(^tternich)  snatched,  stolen,  or   smuggled,   rather  than   fairly 

■"a<lf,  by  Napoleon.     The  story  is  lold  in  the  Memoir.     Imme- 

tftately  after  the  Truce   of  Znaim  (July  10th,  1809)  a  proposal 

for     negociations  came  from  Count  Champagny  to   Metternich, 

*{•.<>,  with  the  assent  of  both  Emperors,  settled  with  the  French 

{"'•iister  that  they  should  meet  at  Altenburg.    They  met  accord- 

'oglj,  and  some  weeks  were  wasted  in  pretences  and  formali- 

''^»»  which  strengthened  Met  tern  ich's  impression  that  the  sole 

''''J^ct  of  the  neguciations  was  to  gain  time,  during  which  the 

"^«ach  army  should  be  reinforced.     On  Champagny's  proposing 

'"        him     to    sign    some    notoriously    false    protocols,    he    said, 

"^poleon    has  the  power  of  putting  words  into  your  mouth 

"tiich  your  position  prevents  you  perhaps  from  denying:  but 

"'*^l  be  can  do  with  you,  be  cannot  do  to  me — he  may  conquer 

''^^gdoms,  but  never  my  conscience  ! ' 

■^^ffecting  impatience  at  the  delay.  Napoleon  conveyed  through 

tn^     Austrian  military  commissioner  at  his  headquarters.  Count 

°^l)na,  a  request  that  the  Emperor  Francis  would  send  Field- 

"^*-»»hal  Prince  John  of  Liechtenstein  to  Vienna,     'The  diplo- 

'I'^tiata,'  he  urged,  '  do  not  know  bow  to  get  through  an  afiair 

l***^^  the  present ;  we  soldiers  understand  one  another  better  in 

aaoli  a  matter.     Let  the  Emperor  send  Prince  Liechtenstein  to 

"'•S;,  and   we  will    end  the  business  in  four-and- twenty  hours. 

'    ^%ill   tell  him   what  I  wish  and  what  I  desire   from   the  Em- 

V^fc'or;  and  what  I  want  he  will  grant  me,  because  he  is  upright 

****!  wise.     What  I  desire  is  not   the  destraction  of  Austria — 

out  its  consolidation.'      One  obvious  objection    to  compliance 

*»th    this  request  was   that  the  Field-Marshal  was  the  Com- 

Iftander- in-chief  of  the   Austrian    army,   and   that  his  absence 

from  his  post  might  be  highly  inconvenient,  if  not  disastrous, 

Is  case  of  the  resumption  of  hostilities.     The  Emperor,  how- 

Wer,  complied  with  the  request  without  consulting  Mettemich, 

who  was  expressly  assured  by  a  letter,  brought   by  the  Field- 
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Marshal  on  his  way  to  Vienna,  that  the  mission  had  no  othei 
object  but  to  get  at  Napoleon's  intentions,  and  that  the  Field 
Marshal  had  orders  to  listen  to  everything  but  not  to  entei 
into  discussion  on  any  subject.  He  was  expressly  cautioned  bj 
Metternich  to  abide  carefully  by  his  instructions.  But  he  hac 
been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  only  the  mere  soldier  in  Napoleon 
and  thought  himself  his  equal  in  that  capacity.  He  was  there 
fore  easily  led  into  playing  the  crow  to  the  fox.  The  nego* 
ciations  at  Altenburg  were  suspended :  nothing  was  heard  fron 
the  Field-Marshal,  whose  recal  was  resolved  upon  ;  and  Metier 
nich  states  that  he  was  directing  all  his  attention  to  thi 
warlike  preparations  for  which  the  means  at  his  command  wen 
immense. 

'On  October  14,  towards  evening,  I  was  taking  a  walk  along  th< 
road  from  Totis  towards  Vienna,  when  I  saw  carriages  approaching 
which  I  recognized  as  those  of  Prince  John  Liechtenstein.  As  sooi 
as  the  Prince  saw  me,  he  stopped  his  carnage,  jumped  out,  and  said 
''  I  bring  peace,  but  my  head  along  with  it :  the  Emperor  will  dispoai 
at  his  pleasure  of  both  one  and  the  other."  ' 

What  had  happened  was  this.    Napoleon,  declining  to  confe 

E^rsonally  with  the  Field-Marshal,  referred  him  to  the  Due  d 
assano,  who  told  him  he  must  wait  the  arrival  of  the  Coun 
Champagny,  and  on  the  Field-Marshal  intimating  an  intentioi 
to  consider  his  mission  at  an  end  and  leave  Vienna,  Bassam 
told  him  that  this  would  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  the  truce 
and  entail  all  sorts  of  evil  consequences  for  which  he  wouk 
be  held  responsible.  Placed  in  this  dilemma,  the  embarrasses 
soldier-diplomatist  consented  to  wait. 

'  After  the  arrival  of  Count  Champagny,  the  conferences  began 
under  the  name  of  Preliminaries,  which  were  concluded  on  the  nigh 
of  October  13  and  14  with  the  signing  of  a  document  which  the  Frend 
Minister  called  the  '*  Project  for  a  Treaty  of  Peace "  to  be  lai( 
before  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  After  signing  this  docmnent,  to  whtd 
Prince  Liechtenstein  assigned  this  and  no  other  meaning ,  he  retume( 
home  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  he  had  ordered  his  post-horses  fo: 
10  o'clock,  when  he  suddenly  at  day-break  heard  the  firing  of  cannon 
and  on  asking  what  this  firing  meant,  was  told  it  announced  the  sign* 
ing  of  peace  to  the  capital  of  Austria.  He  wished  to  call  Napdea 
to  account  for  this  on  the  spipt,  but  Napoleon  had  just  left  Schonbmm 
with  his  retinue  I 

*  This,  known  to  only  a  limited  circle,Ms  the  history  of  the  Peace  o 
Vienna  of  October  14,  1809 ;  a  Treaty  of  Peace  full  of  unworthy 
artifices,  having  no  foundation  in  international  law. 

*  The  Emperor  s  decision  under  the  circumstances  could  not  b 
doubted.  \N  ithout  compromising  himself  and  his  Empire  in  the  mos 
dangerous  manner,  he  could  not  recal  the  end  of  the  war  and  und* 
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ihe  conduBion  of  a  peace  which  had  been  already  announced,  amid 
the  rejoicings  of  tbe  people,  in  the  capital  and  in  more  than  a  third 
F*rt  cdP  the  country  still  remaining  to  him.  The  Emperor  ratified  the 
treaty/ 

Mettemich  goes  on  to  say  that  with  this  event  the  provisional 
character  of  the  functions  assigned  to  him  at  once  terminated  : 
that  he  thenceforth  appeared  in  the  character  of  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  took  possession  of  the  portfolio  with  more 
self-confidence  than  he  had  expected  in  the  previous  July. 
Ttie  mighty  antagonist,  with  whom  it  was  his  destiny  to  contend, 
had  fallen  in  his  eyes ;  and  *  before  my  conscience '  the  cause 
he  vras  to  uphold  had  proportionally  risen.  Gentz,  however, 
states  that  in  the  course  of  a  long  walk  on  Friday,  the  5th  of 
October,  Mettemich  told  him  that  Stadion  would  leave  the  next 
dajr,  and  at  3  P.M.  of  that  day  Gentz  left  Vienna  with  the  fallen 
Minister  and  accompanied  him  as  far  as  Komorn  on  his  way 

to  I^racrne. 


'  jl  shall  never,'  he  adds, '  forgive  Mettemich  the  indifference  and  the 
lev^it^  with  which  he  sees  Count  Stadion  depart,  and  the  really  shock- 
^S  confidence  with  which  he  undertakes  so  terrible  a  task  as  that  of 
the  direction  of  aff&irs  at  this  moment.  I  do  not  wish  ever  to  nourish 
uie  suspicion  that  he  has  contributed  in  any  way  to  this  scandalous 
'^^^kxse  of  Stadion.    His  ostensible  conduct  is  enough  for  me.' 

In  the  entry  for  the  same  Friday  he  states  that,  at  a  council 
**^*cl  that  day  under  the  presidency  of  the  Emperor,  Mettemich 
^^^  appointed  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Adettemich  obviously  leaves  the  precise  date  of  the  appoint- 
^^*it  in  doubt  to  avoid  the  responsibility  for  the  peace.     But 
^^ire  is  nothing  in  his  ostensible  conduct  to  warrant  the  severe 
y^ft^ctions  of  Gentz,  who  evidently  was  not  aware  of  the  manner 
^     ^hich  Stadion  had  resigned  directly  after  the   catastrophe 
y    Wagram  and  only  retained  office  to  save  appearances.     The 
^**^well  words  addressed  to   him   by  the  Empress  of  Austria 
J^^^ :  *  Dear  Stadion,  I  am  sorry  you  have  had  so  little  energy.* 
^JJ"^«  treaty,  or   project   of  treaty,   was   signed   by  the  Field- 
^^"Tshal  and  Count  Bubna,  the  military  commissioner.     Gentz, 
J^*^^  had  his  information  direct  from  both,  does  not   confirm 
^^ttcmich's  statement  that  the  negociators  were  tricked  and 
^^^  not  know  what  they  were  signing.     On  the  contrary,  they 
*^^^lc  credit   for  having  exceeded   their   instructions  in   order 
^    secure  peace.     On  the  22nd  of  October  (eight  days  after 
we  peace),  Gentz  breakfasted  at  Metternich's  with  the  Field- 
marshal,  who  told  him  that  the  amount  of  the  money  contribu- 
^fm  was  the  article  that  weighed  heaviest  upon  his  mind  as 
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exceeding  his  instructions' when  hesitating  whether  he  shouIdL 
affix  his  signature ;  and  that  he  had  proposed  to  the  Emperox' 
Francis  to  refuse*]  the  ratification  and  send  him  and  Bubnat 
to  some  fortress,  if  the  peace  appeared  unacceptable.  The 
Emperor  did  not  go  further  than  utter  some  expressions  of  dis- 
content to  the  principal  negociator,  but  disgraced  the  second , 
Bubna,  who,  if  guilty  at  all,  was  guilty  in  the  minor  degree. 
The  grand  offence,  in  his  Majesty's  eyes,  was  agreeing  to  ^Y 
a  war  indemnity  of  eighty-five  millions  of  livres  instead  o£ 
thirty,  to  which  they  were  limited  by  their  instructions. 

In  his  first  and  abortive  meeting  with  Prince  Bismarck, 
M.  Jules  Favre  is  reported  to  have  said,  '  Take  all  our  monej  ; 
we  submit,  but  not  an  inch  of  our  territory,  not  a  stone  of  oiur 
fortresses.'  The  Emperor  Francis  thought  more  of  his  money 
than  of  his  territory,  his  fortresses,  or  his  people  ;  for  by  the 
treaty  he  ceded  42,000  square  miles  of  territory  with  a  popu- 
lation of  three  millions  and  a  half.  The  fortifications  of 
Vienna  were  blown  up,  and  by  a  secret  article  the  army  of 
Austria  was  limited  to  150,000.  Under  the  Treaty  of  Presburg" 
(December  25th,  1805),  Austria  had  been  despoiled  of  28,000 
square  miles  (including  Venice  and  the  Tyrol),  with  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  two  millions  and  a  half,  and  subjected  to  a- 
war  contribution  of  1,600,000  florins. 

It   must   be  owned,  then,    that   Mettemich's   administratic^i^ 
began  under  the  most  trying  circumstances;  and  that  seldom 
has  a  more  difficult  task  been  undertaken  by  a  Minister  than  that 
of  restoring  an  empire  so  shattered  to  more  than  its  pristine  state 
of  power,  influence  and  authority.     Considering  the  instruments 
with  which  he  had  to  work,  and  the  redoubtable  adversary  wU^ 
was  watching  him — like  the  beast  of  prey  ready  to  pounce  oti 
the  victim  which  shows  signs  of  life — we  should  say  that  it  was 
a  more  difficult  task   than  Prince  Bismarck's  when  he  under- 
took to  reconstruct    the  German  empire  with    Prussia  for  i^* 
head.     Compare  Austria  after  the  peace  of  1809  with  Anstn» 
after  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in   1815.     The  difference  \%  a* 
much  owing   to  Metternich   as  the  regeneration  of  a  country 
can  ever  be  to  one  man,  and  forms  a  title  to  a  proud  position' 
amongst  statesmen  which  few  below  the  highest  order  will  con- 
test with  him,  although  it  was  attained  rather  by  temper,  inor»^ 
courage,  sagacity,  and  consummate  prudence,  than  by  eneTgJf 
daring,  vastness  of  resource,  or  any  of  the  qualities  that  9^ 
commonly  called  great. 

This  may  be  in  part  collected  from  the  despatches  and  otb^ 
documents  comprised  in  this  publication  ;  but  will  hardly /'f 
learnt  from    the  autobiographical  portion.      When  Goldfi**'* 


"wras  asked  the  meaning  of  the  word  slow  in   the  first  line  of 
*  The  Traveller' — 

'  Remote,  nnfriended,  melancholy,  kIoib'— 
t^e  was  giving  an  esplanation  which  weakened  its  force,  when 
■^-M  ohn»oQ  interrupted  him  saying  ;  '  No,  Sir,  you  do  not  mean 
C^-^rdishne99  of  locomotion :  you  mean  thai  sluggishness  of 
:araiind  which  comes  upon  a  man  in  solitude.'  We  are  tempted 
-m^4i  interrupt  Prince  Metternich   in  the  same   manner  when  he 

^ ^xplains  od  what  he  relied  to  raise  the  fallen  State. 

■The  return  of  the  Emperor  to  his  capital  was  like  a  triumphal 
^^^tooessioo.  Tho  populace  there,  as  in  the  provincee,  did  not  look 
'^beyond  the  present  raonient,  satie&ed  with  being  relieved  from  the 
^l^^iresenca  of  an  enemy  who  carried  reSuement,  in  making  use  of  all  the 
^KesoorceB  of  the  oouotry  occupied  by  him,  to  the  very  highest  degree. 
— Slfapoleon,  is  the  eyes  of  Europe,  passed  for  an  irreBistible  power, 
"^^Kmder  tho  yoke  of  which  all  mnst  bow.  The  feeling  of  the  musseB 
'  ^u  no  longer  to  escape  this  fate,  but  to  lighten  the  burden  as  mttch 
^^BB  poBsihle.  My  thoughts  necessarily  soared  higher.  Under  the 
'^^load  of  enormous  responsibility  weighmg  upon  me,  I  fonnd  only  two 
I^^Bwinte  on  which  it  seemed  to  me  possible  to  rest,  the  immovtAle 
^■Jli  uiu/th  of  ekaracter  of  the  Emperor  Francis,'  and  my  eongeieaee.' 

The  appeal  to  conscience  may  pass,  it  is  like  Corporal 
--— ?fym's,  '  and  there's  the  humour  of  it,'  which  had  become  a 
^■^^atchword  or  inveterate  trick  of  speech.  But  '  the  immovable 
-^or  unshakable,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  word),  strength 
(if  character  of  the  Emperor  Francis!'  who  bad  no  strength 
-of  character,  nothing'  that  looked  like  it,  or  could  pass  muster 
for  it,  besides  a  passiveness,  a  submissivcness  to  events,  which 
looked  like  philosophy  till  decision  and  action  were  re- 
qnirpd.  Fortunately  bis  tone  of  mind,  so  far  as  calmness  and 
moderation  were  concerned,  agreed  with  Mettomich's,  who,  play- 
ing a  waiting  game,  rarely  required  more  of  him  than  to  let 
things  pass,  and  put  his  dignity  in  bis  pocket  when  tbe  wel- 
&re  of  his  people  was  at  stake.  His  daughter's  marriage  with 
tbe  imperial  upstart  is  an  example.  The  first  intimation  of 
Napoleon's  wishes  In  this  respect  came  from  Napoleon  to 
Madame  de  Metternich,  who  had  remained  in  Paris  : — 

'  At  a  masked  ball,  at  Cambac^res,'  to  which  my  wife  hod  received 
a  very  pressing  invitation,  a  mask,  in  whom  she  immediately  recog- 
nized Nupuleon,  took  hold  of  her  arm,  and  led  her  into  a  private  room 
»t  the  end  of  the  suite  of  apartments.  After  soma  jokes  of  no 
importance,  Xapuleon  asked  her,  whether  she  thought  that  the  Aroh- 
dncbess   Mario   Louise   would   accept  his  hand,   and  whether   tho 

•  Bit  tm«nKUiKarii'fAe  CharaeUr- Starke,  In  the  French  vpreion,  Hie  ei- 
piCMioa  Is  inAranlabU  inergit. 
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Emperor,  her  father,  would  agree  to  this  alliance.  My  wife,  very 
much  surprised  by  this  question,  assured  him  that  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  answer  it.  On  that,  Napoleon  asked  further  whewer  she, 
in  the  place  of  the  Archduchess,  would  bestow  her  hand  upon  him. 
My  wife  assured  him  she  would  refuse  him.  *'  You  are  cruel !"  said 
the  Emperor  to  her ;  '^  write  to  your  husband  and  ask  him  what  he 
thinks  of  the  matter."  My  wife  refused  to  do  this,  and  pointed  out 
that  Prince  Schwarzenberg  was  the  organ  through  which  he  sihould 
approach  the  Imperial  Court.  Neither  did  she  delay  to  inform  the 
Ambassador,  who  was  present  at  the  ball,  of  what  had  passed  between 
her  and  the  Emperor.' 

Prince  Schwarzenberg  had  been  appointed  Ambassador  at 
Paris,  on  the  nomination  of  Mettemich,  who  prides  himself, 
with  justice,  on  the  selection.  The  morning  after  the  ball 
Prince  Eugene  presented  himself  at  the  Ambassador's,  and 
made  the  proposal  in  form  '  in  the  name  of  the  Eniperor,  and 
with  the  knowledge  of  his  mother,  the  Empress  Josephine.' 
As  soon  as  the  news  reached  Mettemich  he  repaired  to  the 
Emperor  Francis,  who,  after  a  pause  of  reflection,  asked  the 
Minister  what  he  would  do  in  his  (the  Emperor's)  place.  The 
Minister  replied  that  this  was  one  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  Emperor  must  decide  for  himself :  ^  Your  Majesty  is  Ruler 
and  Father;  to  you  alone  it  belongs  to  consider  what  is  your 
duty.'  '  I  leave  the  decision  in  my  daughter's  hands,'  cried  the 
Emperor  warmly ;  *  for  as  I  will  never  constrain  her,  I  desire, 
before  I  consult  my  duty  as  a  monarch,  to  know  what  she  decides 
for  herself.  See  the  Archduchess,  and  let  me  know  what  she 
says  to  you.  I  will  not  myself  speak  to  her  on  the  subject,  lest 
it  should  seem  as  if  I  wished  to  influence  her  decision.' 

Mettemich  went  at  once  to  the  Archduchess,  and  laid  the 
matter  plainly  before  her.  She  listened  with  calmness,  and 
then  asked :  '  What  does  my  father  wish  ?  '  She  was  told  that 
her  father  wished  to  have  her  decision  on  a  matter  so  important 
for  the  destiny  of  her  whole  life :  '  I  wish  only  what  it  is  my  duty 
to  wish,'  answered  the  Archduchess ;  '  where  the  interest  of  the 
Empire  is  concerned,  that  interest  must  be  consulted,  and  not 
my  will.  Ask  my  father  to  consult  his  duty  as  a  ruler,  and 
subordinate  to  that  any  interests  connected  with  my  person.' 

When  this  was  reported  to  the  Emperor  he  had  no  alternative 
but  to  come  to  a  resolution : — 

'  Whilst  you  have  been  with  her  I  have  been  thinking  how  to  de- 
cide. My  consent  to  the  marriage  would  secure  to  the  Empire  some 
years  of  political  peace,  which  I  can  devote  to  the  healing  of  its 
wounds.  All  my  faculties  are  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  my  people,  I 
cannot,  therefore,  hesitate  in  my  decision.  Send  a  courier  to  Paris, 
and  say,  that  I  will  accept  the  demand  for  the  hand  of  my  daughter, 

but 
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l>at  with  the  express  reservation,  that  on  neither  side  shall  any  con- 
Ation  be  attached  to  it :   there  are  sacrifices  which  most  not  be 
oontaminated  with  anything  approaching  to  a  bargain.' 

*This/  are  the  concluding  words  of  the  narrative  in  the 
3f  emoirs,  *  is  the  truth  with  regard  to  the  marriage  of  Napoleon 
^th  the  Archduchess  Marie  Louise.' 

That  this  narrative  at  best  only  presents  us  with  a  summary 

ii  the  shape  of  dialogue  of  what  actually  took  place,  may  be 

'^ao  grave  impeachment   of  its   accuracy;   but   unluckily  it  is 

ixrreconcilable,  as   regards   material  facts,  with  the  correspon- 

««lence  between  Metternich,  Madame  de  Metternich,  and  Prince 

2Schwarzenberg.     In  the  letter  from  Paris,  January  3rd,  1810, 

^containing   the   first   intimation  of   the    proposal,  Madame  de 

I3fettemich  states  expressly  that  it  did  not  come  from  Napoleon 

^t  a   ball,    but   from    the    Empress   Josephine    at   Malmaison 

^n  these  words :  *  I  have  a  plan  which  occupies  me  entirely,  the 

aiuccess  of  which  alone  would  make  me  hope  that  the  sacrifice 

I  am  about  to  make  (the  divorce)  will  not  be  a  pure  loss :  it  is 

"that  the   Emperor  should   marry  your  Archduchess.     I  spoke 

to  him  of  it  yesterday,  and  he  said  his  choice  was  not  yet  fixed, 

but  he  believes  that  this  would  be  his  choice,  if  he  were  certain 

of  being   accepted.'     From  Metternich's  despatches  to  Prince 

Schwarzenberg,  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  matter  had  been  fully 

discussed  and  arranged  before  the  Archduchess  was  consulted. 

On  Feb.  14th,  1810,  he  writes  :— 

'Oar  last  despatches  will  have  shown  that  onr  august  master, 
iiaving  only  the  well-being  of  his  people  in  view,  would  not  refuse  to 
give  the  .Ajchduchess  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  But  as  her 
Imperial  Highness  was  not,  at  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  last 
<H>iiTier,  informed  of  a  question  which  for  some  time  has  occupied  the 
whole  of  Europe,  I  was  not  able  to  speak  positively  of  her  consent.' 

When  the  marriage  was  arranged,  Metternich  wrote  to  his 
Wife : — 

*  The  new  Empress  will  please  at  Paris,  and  ought  to  please  by 
her  great  sweetness  and  simplicity.  Bather  plain  than  pretty  in  face, 
8he  has  a  very  fine  figure,  and  when  she  has  been  a  little  habilUe^ 
Qrrangiey  &c.,  she  will  do  admirably.  I  hive  earnestly  entreated  her 
to  engage  a  dancing  master  as  soon  as  she  arriveSy  and  not  to  dance  before 
%\e  hiu  learnt  to  dance  wdV* 

Not  to  insist  on  specific  concessions   was  deemed  the  best 
mode  of  dealing  with   Napoleon:    the  grand  purpose   of  the 

*  Oapefigoe  assigns  a  floating  mat  to  Isdj  Gaatlereagh  :  *  II  fallait  linrer  one 
neige  d* Antriche  au  Minotaur  pour  Tassouyir  !* 

marriage, 
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marriage,  from  the  Austrian  point  of  view,  being  to  obtain  a 
respite  from  his  aggressive  policy.  Mettemich  was  all  along 
persuaded  that  Napoleon  was  overdrawing  upon  his  destiny: 
that  he  was  overtasking  the  resources  of  France :  that  all  Europe 
had  begun  to  regard  him  as  an  incubus  to  be  shaken  off;  that 
a  Nemesis  was  impending  over  him  by  which  Austria  would 
regain  her  independence,  if  she  could  remain  quiet  till  he  was 
powerless  to  keep  her  down. 

What  were  Napoleon's  motives  for  the  marriage  besides  the 
gratification  of  his  vanity  and  his  need  of  an  heir?     How  far 
would  his  future  policy  be  moulded  by  it?     Would  he  now  be 
content  to  settle  down  like  an  old-established  and  recognized 
Sovereign  ?   Or  did  he  hope  to  use  Austria  as  a  help  or  stepping- 
stone  to  the  universal  dominion  which  was  or  had  been  bis 
dream?     These  are  the  questions  which  puzzled  Mettemich,    . 
and  which  for  the  guidance  of  his  own  course  he  deemed  it  of 
paramount  importance  for  him  to  solve.     He  therefore  deter-    - 
mined,  with  the  consent  of  his  Imperial  Master,  to  go  to  Paris 
at  the  same  time  as  the  new  Empress,  and  remain  there  till    - 
he  had  discovered  the  true  state  of  the  case : — 

*  If,'  remarks  (lentz, '  some  wholly  unforeseen  mischance  does  not  « 
occur,  this  journey  of  Count  Metternich  cannot  but  do  good.     It  is    < 
hardly  possible  that  the  defects  of  his  character  should  spoil  alto-  - 
gether  the  just  and  wise  views  with  which  he  starts.    His  fiather. 
Prince  Metternich,  is  charged  with  the  portfolio  during  the  absence 
of  the  son.     I  had  some  long  and  tiresome  conversation  with  him  this 
evening  T 

Napoleon  welcomed  the  Ambassador  -  Extraordinary  with 
visible  signs  of  satisfaction,  and  indulged  him  with  long  con- 
versations, in  which  he  frankly  unfolded  his  views.  Indeed  his 
frankness  went  so  far  as  to  admit  that  if,  in  September  1809, 
the  Austrians  had  recommenced  '  hostilities  and  beaten  him,*  he 
should  have  been  lost :  a  word  which  he  withdrew,  thinking  he 
had  said  too  much,  replacing  it  by  ^  very  much  embarrassed.' 

*As  a  special  sign  of  favour,  Napoleon  proposed  to  Prince 
Schwarzenberg  (then  Austrian  Ambassador  in  Paris)  and  me  to 
abolish  the  mcdiatisation  of  our  families,  and  to  enrol  us  as  sovereign 
members  of  the  Hhenish  Confederation,  a  proposal  which  we  both, 
in  consideration  of  our  official  position,  declined  in  the  most  polite 
manner.'* 

Nothing  struck  Metternich  more  than  the  erroneous   views 


*  Tho  imperial  ab1)ey  of  Ochsenhausen  was  ereotod  Id  to  a  principality  and 
granted  to  Prince  Mettemich,  tho  father,  as  a  compensntion  for  the  lordahipa  of 
Winneburg  and  Bilfitein,  ceded  to  Franco  by  the  Treaty  of  Luneburg.  This 
(in  180S)  brought  the  title  of  prince  into  the  fieunily. 

which 
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irhicb  N'apoloon  had  formed  of  England,  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, and  our  moral  character.  That  he  should  bring  England 
to  reason  hy  means  of  the  Continental  blockade,  '  this  he 
regarded  as  a  mathematical  certainty,'  He  declared  that  he 
ni'vor  seriously  contemplated  an  invasion  of  England,  except  in 
aid  of  an  insurrectionary  movement  which  he  was  given  to 
belieye  was  on  the  cards.  But  no  reliance  whatever  can  be 
placed  upon  these  apparently  frank  effusions  of  his,  by  which 
he  was  wont  to  palliate  his  failures.  Equally  fallacious  was  his 
conviction  that  Alexander  of  Russia,  whom  he  had  found  so 
pliable  at  Tilsit,  would  either  not  fight  with  France  or  give  way 
at  the  first  victory,  which  he  had  no  doubt  of  gaining. 

Early  in  October,  1810,  Metternich,  conceiving  the  object 
^f  bis  journey  achieved,  had  an  audience  to  take  leave,  and 
'^tamed  to  make  his  report  to  his  Emperor  and  resume  the 
X*****tf(i!io  of  the  Foreign  Office.  The  purport  of  his  report  was 
^na.t  Napoleon  was  meditating  a  great  blow  against  Russia: 
5**^'t  the  following  3-ear,  1811,  would  probably  be  consumed 
*^*»  preparations ;  and  that  the  campaign  would  begin  in  the 
■l>»-ing  of  1812.  How  was  Austria  to  act?  To  take  a  side  or 
**"*^wrve  a  strict    neutrality?      Principle    apart,   France    offered 


^*"^^at  temptations,  for  France  alone  could  reinstate  Austria  in 
^^^  territory  that  had  been  wrested  from  her.     The  whole  of 

^^  Ulyrian  provinces  had  already  been  held  out  by  Napoleon 
r^      a  bait.     But  in  dismissing  this  alternative,  Metternich  gave 

*  ^Tial  proof  that  his  appeals  to  conscience  were  sometimes 
j^*»nething  better  than  a  form.     In  the  report  to  his  Imperial 

^*  aster  he  says  : — 

■•  *  The  peculiar  cbtLracteristio  of  Austria's  positiDu  is  the  moral 
^^ight  &om  whiub  the  most  adverse  ciroumstanccB  could  not  displitoe 
^Or.  Your  Mftjestj-  is  the  central  point,  the  real,  the  only  remainiiig 
^'^resentative  of  an  old  order  of  things  founded  on  eternal  uuchango- 
^1>Io  right.  All  eyes  are  fixed  on  your  Majesty,  and  in  this  character 
Uos  that  for  which  nothing  can  compensate. 

'  On  the  day  when  Austrian  troops  shaU  fight  in  the  same  ranks 
with  French  and  confederate  troops  in  a  war  of  destruction,  your 
Majesty  will  Lave  Isid  aside  this  character.  In  a  moral  sense  we 
should  in  this  case  loner  outboIvob  to  the  baseness  of  the  coufcdoratea, 
ind  in  a  political,  down  to  all  the  late  faults  of  the  Kuasian  Cabinet. 
To  Buoh  a  part  we  conld  only  be  compelled  by  the  actual  impossibility 
of  doiog  otherwise.' 

The  actual  impossibility  came  to  pass;  Austria  announced 
an  armed  neutrality  :  Napoleon  demanded  an  auxiliary  army  of 
ihirtv  thousand  men,  which  the  Emperor  Francis  granted,  wlth- 
formally  giving  up  his  character  as  a  neutral : — 

<A11 
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'  All  history  has  not  recorded  so  strange  a  political  sitaation,  and 
it  probably  never  will  record  a  second  example  of  the  same  kind.  It 
was  the  result  of  circnmstances,  and  a  remarkable  illustration  of  a 
period  fantastic  in  every  respect,  and  afflicted  with  every  kind  of 
abnormal  condition.  In  the  imposition  of  an  auxiliary  army  from 
Austria  Napoleon  sought,  not  a  material  strengthening  of  his  forces, 
fos  this  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  necessary,  but  a  moral  guarantee 
for  the  restraint  of  the  other  part  of  the  Austrian^  army  within  the 
boundaries  of  their  own  kingdom.' 

By  tacit  understanding,  therefore,  the  Austrian  contingent 
took  no  active  part  in  the  invasion,  and  suffered  little  in  the 
retreat.  It  quietly  fell  back  upon  Gallicia.  The  new  ground 
to  be  taken  by  Austria  was  at  once  marked  out  by  M ettemick 

' "  The  political  position  of  the  Imperial  court  is  that  of  an  armel. 
neutrality.  This  position,  if  persevered  in,  would  degrade  thd 
Austrian  Power  into  a  mere  negation.  This  could  be  changed  onl^ 
by  a  rapid  transition,  or  by  a  course  of  moderation  which  seoureB  to 
.  the  Emperor  free  action  in  the  f ature.  Bapid  transition  would  msko 
Austria  a  member  of  the  Northern  alliance,  or  lead  to  a  union  witk 
Franco :  while  the  latter  would  be  impossible,  the  former  is  opoii. 
to  us.  The  transition  from  neutrality  to  war  lies  in  the  armod 
mediation." ' 

It  was  as  the  representative  of  an  armed  mediation,  therefore, 
that  he  repaired  to  the  memorable  interview  with  Napoleon  At 
Dresden  on  June  27th,  1813,  and  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  he  played  the  very  difficult  part  he  had  undertaken  with 
consummate  judgment  and  skill.*      It  was  an  encounter  wbi<^" 
would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  their  old    fencing-mast<?*- 
His  aim  throughout  was  to  put  Napoleon  in  the  wrong  witb^*^^ 
coming  to  a  downright  breach  which  might  necessitate  imi'f'^^ 
diate  action  ;   for  Metternich   never  expected   to  bring  hiiO    ^® 
reason,  and  was  mainly  anxious  to  justify  Austria  in  ope^*? 
joining  the  Coalition  so  soon  as  her  preparations  were  compl^*^' 
The  account  of  what  passed  is  given  with  substantial  accuT^^^ 
by  M.  Thiers,  but  it  is  well  to  have  the  most  important  p^f^ 
sages  direct  from  the  best  authority,  although  there  is  a  sli0 
discrepancy  between  the  brief  abstract  of  the  conversation  ^^^ 
to  the  Emperor  Francis  the  day  after  (June  28th),  and  the 

*  We  learn  from  one  of  the  editor's  notes  that  this  conTersation  was  -  ^^^ 
reduced  to  writing  by  Metternich  in  1820  and  freely  communicated.  It  mm^  ^ 
believe,  so  reduced  in  French,  and  should  certainly  have  been  eiveiB-  .^j^ 
written  instead  of  being  translated  into  German.  Capefiguo  states  that  Metter^*_^ 
gave  him  a  risum^  of  the  scene  at  Johannisberg  in  18H9,  and  reported  Napa^^^ 
as  having  said,  *  Ah,  Metternich,  how  much  has  England  given  you  to  take  S'^pe 
against  me  in  this  manner  ?*  According  to  Capefigue's  version,  the  doors  ^^ 
locked. 
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-tailed  report  in  the  Memoirs.  In  the  abstract,  the  serious  part 
of  the  colloquy  was  begun  by  Mettemich  saying,  *  "  It  depends 
on  your  Majesty,"  said  I  to  him,  "  to  give  peace  to  the  world, 
-to  establish  your  government  on  the  surest  foundation — that  of 
Tiniversal  gratitude.  If  your  Majesty  loses  this  opportunity, 
"ipirhat  limit  can  there  be  to  revolutions?"'  The  Emperor  replied 
^that  he  was  ready  to  make  peace,  but  perish  sooner  than  make 
A  dishonourable  one ;  adding  that  he  would  not  give  up  an  inch 
of  g^und :  that  he  would  only  make  peace  on  the  basis  of  the 
^tata  quo  ante  bellum.  In  the  Memoirs  it  is  Napoleon  who 
liegins : — 

*  Napoleon  waited  for  me,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room  with 
liis  sword  at  his  side,  and  his  hat  under  his  arm.  He  came  up  to  me 
in  a  studied  manner,  and  inquired  after  the  health  of  the  Emperor. 
His  countenance  then  soon  clouded  over,  and  he  spoke,  standing  in 
front  of  me,  as  follows : 

*  *'  So  you,  toOy  want  war ;  well,  you  shall  have  it.  I  have  anni- 
hilated the  Prussian  army  at  Lutzen ;  I  have  beaten  the  Eussians  at 
Bautzen ;  now  you  wish  your  turn  to  come.  Be  it  so ;  the  rendezvous 
shall  be  in  Vienna.  Men  are  incorrigible :  experience  is  lost  upon 
you.  Three  times  have  I  replaced  the  Emperor  Francis  on  his  throne. 
I  have  promised  always  to  live  in  peace  with  him ;  I  have  married 
his  daughter.  At  the  time  I  said  to  myself  you  are  perpetrating  a 
folly ;  but  it  is  done,  and  to-day  I  repent  of  it  I" 

'This  introduction  doubled  my  feeling  of  the  strength  of  my 
position.  I  felt  myself,  at  this  crisis,  the  representative  of  the  col- 
lective European  society.  If  I  may  say  so — Napoleon  seemed  to  me 
small  r 

War  and  peace,  was  the  calm  reply,  lay  in  his  Majesty's  hand. 
The  world  required  peace.  In  order  to  secure  this  peace  he 
must  reduce  his  power  within  bounds  compatible  with  the 
general  tranquillity. 

**  *  Well  now,  what  do  they  want  me  to  do  ?''  said  Napoleon, 
sharply ;  "  do  they  want  me  to  dishonour  myself  ?  never !  I  shall 
know  how  to  die ;  but  I  shall  not  yield  one  handbreadth  of  soil. 
Tour  sovereigns,  bom  to  the  throne,  may  be  beaten  twenty  times,  and 
still  go  back  to  their  palaces ;  that  cannot  I — the  child  of  fortune  ; 
my  reign  will  not  outlast  the  day  when  I  have  ceased  to  be  strong, 
and  therefore  to  be  feared.  I  have  committed  one  great  fault  in  for- 
getting what  this  army  has  cost  me — the  most  splendid  army  that 
ever  existed.  I  can  fight  with  man,  but  not  with  the  elements  ;  the 
cold  has  ruined  me.     In  one  night  I  lost  thirty  thousand  horses."  ' 

He  rever^ted  so  frequently  to  this  topic  that  hours  were  wasted 
on  it  and  others  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  hand.  On 
his  saying  that  he  had  repaired  his  losses,  and  had  a  fresh  army 

on 
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on  foot,  Metternich  suggested  that  fortune  might  plaj  him  false 
a  second  time,  as  in  1812. 

< "  In  ordinary  times  armies  are  formed  of  only  a  small  part  of  the 
population,  to-day  it  is  the  whole  people  that  you  have  called  to  arms. 
Is  not  your  present  army  an  anticipated  generation  ?  I  have  seen 
your  soldiers :  they  are  children.  Your  Majesty  has  the  feeling  tluii 
you  are  ahsolutely  necessary  to  the  nation :  hut  is  not  the  nation  also 
necessary  to  you  ?  And  if  this  juvenile  army  that  you  leyied  but 
yesterday  should  ho  swept  away,  what  then?" 

'  When  Napoleon  heard  these  words  he  was  overcome  with  lage,  he 
turned  pale,  and  his  features  were  distorted.  *'  You  are  no  soldier," 
said  he,  "  and  you  do  not  know  what  goes  on  in  the  soul  of  a  soldier. 
I  was  brought  up  in  the  field,  and  a  man  such  as  I  am  does  not  con- 
cem  himself  much  about  the  lives  of  a  million  of  men."*  With  thiB 
exclamation  he  threw  his  hat,  which  he  had  held  in  his  hand,  into  the 
corner  of  the  room.  I  remained  quite  quiet,  leaning  against  the  edge 
of  a  console  between  the  two  windows,  and  said,  deeply  moved  hj 
what  I  had  just  heard,  "  Why  have  you  chosen  me  to  say  this  to 
within  four  walls ;  let  us  open  the  doors,  and  let  your  woids  sound 
from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other.  The  cause  which  I  represent 
will  not  lose  thereby."  * 

In  M.  Thiers'  account  of  this  scene,  it  is  200,000,  not  a  million^ 
of  lives  for  which  Napoleon  professes  indifference :  there  is  ao 
mention  of  a  coarser  expression,  and  instead  of  flinging  hxs 
hat  into  a  corner  of  the  room,  it  is  left  in  doubt  whether  he  dW 
not  let  it  drop  as  if  he  expected  Metternich  to  pick  it  up-t 
*  When,'  he  continued,  '  I  married  an  Archduchess  I  tried  '^ 
weld  the  new  with  the  old,  the  Gothic  prejudices  with  the  ins'ti- 
tutions  of  my  century  :  I  deceived  myself,  and  I,  this  day,  f^^* 
the  whole  extent  of  my  error.  It  may  cost  me  my  throne,  bu"*^  ^ 
will  bury  the  world  beneath  its  ruins.'  The  conversation  last^ 
from  a  quarter  to  twelve  to  half-past  eight  in  the  evening. 

^When  Napoleon  dismissed  me,  his  tone  had  become  calm  <^^ 
quiet.  I  could  no  longer  distinguish  his  features.  He  accompai^^ 
me  to  the  door  of  the  ante-room.  Holding  the  handle  of  the  foldi^^' 
door,  he  said  to  me,  "  We  shall  see  one  another  again  I"  ' 

* "  At  your  Majesty's  pleasure,"  was  my  answer,  "  but  I  have  ^^ 
hope  of  attaining  the  object  of  my  mission." 

* "  Well,  now,"  said  Napoleon,  touching  me  on  the  shoulder,  **  ^^ 
you  know  what  will  happen  ?     You  will  not  make  war  on  me  ?"  * 

' "  You  are  lost.  Sire,"  I  said,  quickly  ;  "  I  had  the  presentimea^ 
it  when  I  came  ;  now,  in  going,  I  have  tlie  certainty."  ' 


*  (^Note  by  Mettemich.) — *  I  do  not  dare  to  make  use  here  of  the  much 
expression  employed  by  Napoleon.' 

t  *I1  jeta  ou  laissa  tomber  son  chapeau,  que  M.  de  Mettemich  ne 
point.' — Thiers, 
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^bey  had  another  meeting  at  Dresden,  and  it  was  arranged 
the  truce  should  be  prolonged  till  the  10th  of  August,  which 
fixed  as  the  last  day  for  the  negociations.  At  a  preliminary 
ting  of  the  negociators  towards  the  end  of  July  at  Prague, 
laincourt,  the  chief  French  Plenipotentiary,  came  without 
credentials,  but  was  nevertheless  anxious  to  take  part  in  the 
'erence.  Metternich,  familiar  with  the  imperial  tactics, 
:cd  the  non-arrival  of  the  credentials  as  a  breach  of  the  truce. 

]  had  the  passports  prepared  for  Count  Narbonne  in  his  capacity 
mbassador  for  the  Lnperial  court,  and  I  put  the  finishing  touch 
18  Emperor's  war  manifesto.  These  documents  I  despatched  as 
slock  struck  twelve  on  the  night  of  August  10.  Then  I  bad  the 
ons  lighted,  which  had  been  prepared  from  Prague  to  the  Silesian 
tier,  as  a  sign  of  the  breach  of  the  negotiations,  and  the  right  of 
A^Uied  armies  to  cross  the  Silesian  frontier.' 

The  joy  of  the  allies,'  says  Capefigue,  *  was  inexpressible ; 
should  hear  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo  record  the  magical  effect 
luced  by  the  despatch  of  Count  de  Metternich  arriving  in  the 
die  of  the  night  in  a  country-house  in  which  were  reposing  the 
peror  Alexander,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Comte  de  Nessel- 
^,  M.  de  Hardenberg,  and  the  etats-majors  of  the  coalesced 
ies  !  They  embraced  as  if  Europe  was  saved  and  Napoleon 
thrown.' 

wenty  thousand  copies  of  this  war  manifesto  were  printed 
circulated.  When  a  copy,  posted  up  in  Paris,  was  brought 
avary  to  Napoleon,  he  exclaimed :  '  No  one  but  Metternich 
have  concocted  this  document :  talking  of  the  Rhine,  the 
ly  and  the  Pyrenees  is  a  thorough  piece  of  cunning.  It 
i  only  enter  into  the  head  of  a  man  who  knows  France  as 
as  he  does.' 

'hen  all  hope  of  effective  negociation  was  at  an  end,  the 
;ulty  arose  of  bringing  the  coalesced  monarchs  to  act  in 
ert,  and  Metternich  had  a  harder  task,  requiring  even  more 
Hand  of  temper  and  finesse,  in  conflict  with  the  headlong 
;tuosity  of  the  Czar  than  in  his  diplomatic  duels  with 
oleon.     In  a  carefully-drawn  portrait,  he  says : — 

^he  Emperor  Alexander  certainly  possessed  mind,  but  his  mind, 
ed  and  keen  as  it  was,  had  no  depth  ;  he  was  as  easily  led  astray 
Q  excess  of  distrust  as  by  an  inclination  to  erroneous  theories, 
judgment  was  always  influenced  by  fanciful  ideas ;  he  seized  upon 
as  if  by  sudden  inspiration,  and  with  the  greatest  eagerness ; 
they  soon  gained  weight  enough  to  rule  him,  and  to  make  the 
ction  of  his  will  an  easy  matter  to  their  originators.' 

Toplitz  it  was  agreed  that  the  command-in-chief  of  the  allied 

armies 
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armies  should  be  given  to  Prince  Schwarzenberg.  But  shortly 
after  the  crossing  of  the  frontier,  Alexander  sent  for  Mettemidi 
to  say  that  a  new  arrangement  was  indispensable,  as  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  conduct  of  the  war  must  be 
entrusted  to  Moreau  under  him  (the  Czar)  as  generalissimo. 
Metternich  told  him  at  once  that  such  an  arrangement  was 
wholly  inadmissible,  and  that,  if  insisted  on,  it  would  compel 
the  withdrawal  of  Austria.  After  a  long  pause,  during  which 
he  seemed  lost  in  profound  thought,  the  Emperor  at  last  broke 
silence,  saying,  *  Well  and  good,  we  will  postpone  the  question, 
but  I  make  you  responsible  for  all  the  mischief  which  may 
result.'  Two  days  after  this,  Moreau  was  mortally  wounded 
by  the  side  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  When  he  met  Mettemich 
the  next  day,  he  said  to  him,  *God  has  uttered  His  judgment: 
He  was  of  your  opinion  ! ' 

Alexander  had  been  brought  up  by  Laharpe,  who  had  im- 
bued him  with  many  of  his  own  speculative  opinions  and  retained 
an  extraordinary  influence  over  his  pupil.     Laharpe  was  now 
with  him,  and  the  main  source  of  his  political  inspiration.    A 
Swiss  by  birth,  Laharpe  was   anxious    that   the  allied  armies 
should  keep  clear  of  Switzerland,  where  their  appearance  might 
produce  popular  manifestations  fatal  to  the  new  order  of  things 
He  therefore  persuaded  Alexander  that  the  contemplated  plan  of 
crossing  the  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen  and  Basle  should  be  given 
up  as  a  breach  of  neutrality,  although  it  had   been  ascertained 
that   the  Allies  would  be   well  received  and  indeed  hailed  a* 
deliverers  by  the  confederate  cantons.     The  Czar  only  gave  w»y 
upon  an  understanding  that  permission  to  cross  the  bridge  »* 
Basle  should  be  obtained.     The  troops  crossed  according  to  tbc 
original  plan,  and  it  fell  to  Metternich  to  inform  Alexander  of 
the  fact : 

*  The  Emperor  was  very  much  agitated  by  this  news ;  when  he  bad 
collected  himself  he  asked  how  the  army  had  been  received.  "  Ami^ 
cheers  for  the  Alliance,  your  Majesty.  The  Confederate  troops  ia  • 
body  have  joined  our  flag,  and  the  people  came  in  crowds  from  •" 
sides  to  bring  provisions  to  the  army,  for  which  we  paid  in  ready 


a  i 


money. 

'  I  could  easily  read  in  the  Emperor's  features  the  conflicting  f^* 
ings  which  this  news  excited.  After  a  longer  pause,  he  took  my  htf^d 
and  said  : — "  Success  crowns  the  undertaking  :  it  remains  for  suoce** 
to  justify  what  you  have  done.  As  one  of  tlie  Allied  monarch^  * 
have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you  :  but  as  a  man  I  declare  to  you  tb** 
you  have  grieved  me  in  a  way  that  you  can  never  repair."  * 

Besides  expectations  held  out  to  Laharpe,  Jomini,  ^^ 
others,  he  had  given  an  express  promise  to  his  sister,  the  GraO^ 

Ducbes* 
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Sachess  Marie  of  Weimar,  that  he  would  never  allow  the  allied 

wmies  to  enter  Switzerland. 

Still  more  startling  was  the  personal  position  he  took  up 
^^rhen  the  Coalition  were  brought  face  to  face  at  Langres  with 
'the  question,  what  was  to  be  the  future  dynasty  or  form  of  govem- 
:snent  in  France  after  the  expulsion  of  Napoleon.  His  plan  was 
'fto  summon  an  assembly  of  deputies,  and  leave  the  formal  govem- 
:vient  and  the  selection  of  a  ruler  to  them. 

*  The  Bepublic  is  at  an  end.    It  has  fallen  by  its  own  excesses. 

nie  Prince  whom  the  nation  will  give  to  itself  will  have  less  difficulty 

~  ~i  establishing  his  authority.     The  authority  of  Napoleon  is  broken, 

id  no  one  will  have  anything  more  to  do  with  it.     A  more  essen- 

point  will  be  to  direct  the  assembly  aright.     I  have  in  readiness 

^iie  man  most  suitable  for  this,  most  fitted  for  an  affair  which  would 

jpei-haps  be  impossible  to  a  novice.     We  must  entrust  the  direction  ot 

^liis  matter  to  Laharpe.' 

Xlere    again    Mettemich   was  obliged  to   press  mildly,   but 
5  i-KiJy,  the  danger  of  a  general  break  up  ;  upon  which  Alex- 
der  calmed  down,  and  said,  'I  do  not  insist  on  my  ideas 
the  wish  of  my  allies  :  I  have  spoken  according  to  my 
xiscience ;  time  will  do  the  rest ;  it  will  also  teach  us  who 

light' 

3ifettemich  held  to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  not  only  as 
article  of  his  Conservative  creed,  but  from  a  conviction  that 
e  revolutionary  spirit  had  been  thoroughly  crushed  by  Napo- 
n,  and  that  the  French  preferred  the  monarchical  form  of 
^^emment,  although  eager  to  get  rid  of  their  existing  ruler  with 
3  ruinous  ambition  and  his  never  ceasing  wars.     The  inex- 
ustible  vitality  of  imperialism  is  certainly  a  strong  symptom 
t  although  monarchy — that  is,   legitimate  or  constitutional 
anarchy — has  lost  ground  amongst  them,  they  have  a  marked 
^^'^'^dilection  for  autocracy. 

At  Basle  a  welcome  colleague  and  coadjutor  arrived  in  the 
Tson  of  the  English  Plenipotentiary : — 

'I  found  Lord  Castlereagh  little  initiated  in  the  real  state  of 

on  the  Continent.     His  straightforward  mind,  free  from  all 

'{^jndice  and  prepossession,  as  just  as  benevolent,  gave  him  a  quick 

l^lgigbt  into  the  truth  of  things.     I  soon  saw  that  bis  ideas  about  the 

'^Qoonstmotion  of  France  in  a  manner  compatible  with  the  general 

inierestB  of  Europe  differed  in  no  respect  from  mine.' 

"Even  more  dangerous  and  embarrassing  than  the  erratic  course 
of  Alexander  was  the  eagerness  of  the  Prussians  to  be  first  in 
Paris,  which  they  had  destined  for  plunder — an  eagerness  of 
which  Napoleon  took  advantage  in  the  memorable   campaign 

of 
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of  1814.     In  the  Council  of  War  at  Bar-sur-I'Aube,  where  the 
King  of  Prussia  loudly  contended  for  a  simultaneous  advance 
on   Paris,   it   was   decided   that   each   army  should   decline  a 
battle,  except  in  concert  with  the   other,  and   that   a   certain 
latitude  of  movement  should  be  left  to  Bliicher.     After  the  affair 
at  Arcis,   it  will  be   remembered.  Napoleon,  instead  of  inter- 
posing between  the  invaders  and  his  capital,  fell  back,  leaving  the 
road  open  ;  his  calculation  being  that  Schwarzenberg  would  not 
advance  at  the  risk  of  having  his  rear  threatened  and  his  com- 
munications  cut   off.     On   this  occasion,    he   was   fairly  ont- 
generalled,  and  on  hearing  that  Schwarzenberg,  taking  advantage 
of  his  retrog^de  movement,  was  marching  on   Paris,  he  ex- 
claimed :  '  A  fine  move !     I  should  not  have  expected  it  from  a 
general  of  the  Coalition.'     According  to  Mettemich,  the  chief 
credit  of  this  move  is  due  to  the  Austrian  Commander-in-Chiet 
Nothing  is  said  touching  the  celebrated  mission  of  Baron  de 
Vitrolles,  or  of  any  message  from  Tallejrrand ;  nor  is  it  likdjr 
that  Schwarzenberg  could  have  been   influenced   by  poliidca.^ 
considerations  in  his  strategy. 

On  being  apprised  of  the  advance,  the  Emperor  Francis  an^^ 
Mettemich  left  Bar  for  Dijon,  where  they  remained  till  the-^^ 
heard  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  when  Mettemich  made  tl^  e 
best  of  his  way  to  the  grand  scene  of  action,  in  company  wit^  "li 
Castlereagh    and    Hardenberg.      Immediately   on    his    arrii 
(April  10th),  he  went    to    the    Emperor  Alexander  who  hj 
taken  up  his  abode  at  Talleyrand's,  and  learned  to  his 
that   the  autocrat  had  already  more   than   half  completed 
arrangement  by  which  Napoleon,  after  abdicating,  was  to 
located  at  Elba.     To  the  obvious  objection  that  he  would  n^cDt 
long  remain  quiet  there,  Alexander  replied  that  he  (Napolco^caj 
had    given  his  word,  the  word   of   a  sovereign  and  a  soldi^"'* 
which  it  would  be  insulting  to  doubt.     When  Mettemich  pr^> 
posed   waiting  till   he    had    consulted    his    Imperial   Mast^^^ 
Alexander  replied  warmly  : — 

*  This  cannot  now  bo  done.  In  the  expectation  of  your  arrivil,  •*** 
of  Lord  Castlereagh's,  I  have  put  off  the  signature  of  the  treaty  ^^^ 
several  days  ;  this  must  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  the  course  ^ 
the  evening ;  the  marshals  must  deliver  the  act  to  Napoleon  this  "^^Tly 
night.  If  die  signing  of  this  act  is  not  completed,  hostilities  ^^^ 
begin  again  to-morrow,  and  God  knows  what  the  result  may  ^^ 
Napoleon  is  at  the  head  of  his  army  at  Fontainebleau,  and  it  is  ^^ 
unknown  to  him  that  the  act  is  approved  by  myself  and  the  Ein^ 
Prussia ;  I  cannot  take  back  my  word.' 

Mettemich  still  declined  affixing  his  signature   till  be  1»^^ 
consulted  Schwarzenberg  and  Castlereagh : — 


^Bfier  this 
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conBuitation,  I  retnnied  to  the  Emperor  Alexander. 

I  nid  to  him,  "  The  negotiation  between  jour  Majesty,  the  King  of 
Prnsda.  and  Napoleon  has  gone  tou  far  fur  my  opposition  to  Etop  it. 
Princa  Schwarzenberg  baa  taken  part  in  the  preliminary  diecuBsiona  ; 
the  oonference  in  which  this  treaty  is  to  be  aigitcd  Laa  actually  met. 
I  will  go  to  it,  and  tbcro  place  my  name  to  a  treaty  which  in  lee«  than 
two  yean  will  bring  na  back  again  to  the  battle-field." 

'ETttDts  proved  that  I  had  made  a  mistake  of  only  a  year.  The 
tnaty  was  eigned  in  the  coorae  of  that  evening,' 

The  Congress  of  Vienna,  at  which  Melternich  presided,  was 
^ned  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1814.  In  a  Memoire  drawn 
Dp  Bt  his  request  and  printed  amongst  his  documents,  dated 
February  12,  181.^,  Gentz  says:— 

'The  grand  phrasea  of  "reconstruction  of  social  order,"  "  re- 
geaeiation  of  the  ptditical  system  of  Europe,"  "  a  lasting  peace 
founded  on  a  just  division  of  strength,"  &c.,  &o.,  were  uttered  to 
tnnquillise  the  people,  and  to  give  on  sir  of  dignity  and  grandeur  to 
lids  solemn  ussembly  ;  but  the  real  parpose  of  the  congress  was  to 

divide  amongst  the  conquerors    the    spoils   taken   from   the  tbq- 

qoished." 

He  goes  on  to  show  th.it  each  of  the  Powers  had  some  separate 
tnterest  at  heart,  except  perhaps  England;  and  England  is  ac- 
fi»sed  by  M,  Thiers  of  pressing  the  forced  union  of  Belgium 
antl  Holland  to  provide  a  secure  inlet  for  her  manufactures  and 
•<*  prevent  the  renewal  of  the  continental  blockade.  Russia  and 
Prussia  having  combined  to  appropriate  Poland  and  Saxony,  the 
Ihnee  other  great  Powers,  England,  Austria,  and  France,  were 
^nded  together  to  oppose  force  to  forcr,  and  a  breach  was  im- 
•"'Oent,  when  the  escape  from  Elba  threw  everything  again  into 
"•soider.  One  of  the  problems  of  history  is  through  or  by 
*''om,  and  when,  the  news  of  this  event  first  reached  Vienna. 
5^'r  Walter  Scott  states  that  it  was  first  made  known  to  the 
ingress  by  Talleyrand  on  March  11th.  Metternich  states 
P***ilively  that  it  reached  him  early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th 
'oTough  the  Austrian  Consul -General  at  Genoa:  that  he  first 
^*»munirated  it  to  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria  and  the 
J^*Oa-  of  Prussia,  who  all  three  sent  immediate  orders  to  nrenare 


■*Og  of  Prussia,  who  all  three  sent  immediate  orders  to  prepare 
'^  the  renewal  of  the  war  : — 


*1hiiB  war  was  decided  on  in  less  than  an  hour.  When  the  Minis- 
J*^  aaaembled  at  my  house,  the  event  was  unknown  to  them. 
**lleyrajid  wag  the  first  to  enter,  1  gave  him  the  despatch  from 
^^ctt  to  read.  He  remained  calm,  and  the  following  laconic  con- 
^**«tiott  tiiok  place  between  ub  : 

TaRfyraiid.- — "  Do  you  know  where  Napoleon  is  going  ?  " 
'  Mtttemicli. — "  The  report  eays  nothing  about  it." 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  '  TaUeatwai. 
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*  Talleyrand. — '*  He   will  disembark  somewhere  on  the  coast  of 
Italy,  and  throw  himself  int^  Switzerland." 

*  Mettemich. — "  He  will  go  straight  to  Paris." 
'  This  is  the  history  in  its  entire  simplicity.'* 

The  work  of  the  Congress  was  resumed  and  completed  in 
1815,  and  Mettemich  had  ample  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  it, 
as  it  gave  to  Austria  not  only  all  she  had  lost  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolutionary  war,  but  much,  Venice  for 
example,  to  which  she  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  right.  It  also 
gave  a  large  slice  of  Saxony  to  Prussia :  it  virtually  confirmed 
the  partition  of  Poland  :  it  handed  over  Genoa  to  Piedmont:  it 
wedded  Belgium  to  Holland :  it  formed  Germany  into  a  Con« 
federation,  in  which  Austrian  influence  was  to  preponderate  as 
if  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  German  unity.  In 
short,  it  was  a  settlement  which  aimed  at  nothing  but  satisfying 
the  territorial  greed  of  the  principal  parties :  there  was  no 
thought  of  natural  congruity  or  cohesion,  of  nationality  or  self- 
government  :  no  more  regard  for  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the 
population  of  the  transferred  districts  than  of  the  live-stock  on 
an  estate.  The  only  Power  that  made  any  show  of  disinterested- 
ness was  England,  who,  after  surrendering  the  greater  part  of 
her  conquests,  made  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  her  standing* 
point. 

What  Burke  said  of  Lord  Chatham's  Cabinet  might  be  sai^ 
of  the   Vienna  Congress  :    '  It  put  together   such    a  tesselat^^ 
pavement  without  cement,  here  a  bit  of  black  stone  and  theT* 
a  bit  of  white,  that  it  was  indeed  a  very  curious  show,  ^**J 
utterly  unsafe  to  touch,  and  unsure  to  stand  on.'     The  so-call^^ 
settlement  had  no  one  element  of  stability  :  it  crumbled  aw^y 
piecemeal,  and  long  before  Metternich's  death  there  was  litt-*-^ 
of  it  left  but  the  framework  of  a  treaty  without  vitality  or  forc?^^ 
Yet  he  points  to  it  as  a  masterpiece  of  diplomacy,  a  monume 
of  political  foresight,  whose  consummate  excellence  is  proT< 
by  its  durability  : — 


*  There  was  no  doubt  that  if  the  Congress  confined  itself  to  1 
limits  of  calm  calculation,  it  would  be  exposed  to  great  oppositic^^^ 
The  longest  time  of  political  peace  which  Europe  has  ever  enjoy* 
would,  however,  suffice  to  tranquillise  the  conscience  of  the  enlighten* 
monarch  (Francis)  and  that  of  his  assistant,  even  if  the  work  o^  ^  ^ 
Congress  had  not  remained  triumphantly  fireproof  in  the  years  18^ 
and  1849  I ' 

Was  the  work  of  the  Congress  fireproof  in  1848,  when  th-^ 


*  The  same  account  of  the  arrival  of  the  news  was  given  by  Mettemich  in  ^\ 
letter  to  Varahagen  von  Ense,  dated  March  27tli,  1840.  *  Ana  dem  Ntcbli*^ 
Varuhagen's  von  Ense,'     Leipzig,  1865 ;  p.  118. 
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Emperor  of  Austria  was  driven  from  his  capital,  when  Metter- 
nicb  had  to  take  refuge  in  England,  when  the  sole  hope  of 
restoring  the  Empire  in  its  integrity  rested  on  Radetsky?  Or, 
in  1849,  when,  without  Russian  aid,  the  House  of  Hapshurg 
would  have  lost  the  brightest  jewel  in  its  crown  ?  As  well  might 
it  be  said  that  the  work  remained  triumphantly  fireproof  in 
1830,  when  its  pet  creation,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Low  Countries, 
was  broken  into  two.  In  Italy  again,  as  in  Naples  and 
Piedmont  in  1822,  in  Parma  and  Modena  in  1827,  the  fire  was 
rapidly  spreading  when  Austrian  troops  acted  as  extinguishers. 

In  reference  to  the  mot  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  '  Le  Congres 
daase,  mais  ne  marche  pas,'  Aletternich  apologetically  points  to 
the  numljer  of  crowned  heads  with  their  retinues,  and  other 
illustrious  visitors,  for  whom  the  Imperial  Court  was  bound  to 
provide  recreation,  adding  that  the  festivities  had  no  connexion 
with  the  labours  of  the  Congress,  as  is  proved  by  these  having 
been  completed  in  five  months.  Some  entries  in  Gentz's  Diary 
(ell  a  different  story  ; — 

'September  12/A,  181i. — Went  to  Prince  Mettemich  :  long  con- 
Tersation  with  him,  not  (unhappily)  on  public  afiaire,  hut  on  his  and 
zay  relations  with  Madame  (the  celebrated  Duchess)  de  Sngan,* 

'  liih.~  Ketumed  to  Mettornich ;  con^fersation  with  him — alas  t— on 
Uie  unhappy  Uaitoti  with  la  Windischgratz,  which  still  appears  to 
ixiterest  him  more  than  the  afiairs  of  the  world. 

'  23n(^. — Dined  with  Mettemich  at  Neaeelrode's,  who  informs  me  of 
his  dsliuitive  rupture  with  the  Duchess,  which  is  al  preaenl  an  event  of 
thiefirtl  order. 

'  Sunday,  Noveuther  Glk. — Dined  atMetteruicb's  with  WeiizeI,Liech- 
fccoBtein,  Binder,  Neumann,  &c.  Long  conversation  with  M.  on  bia 
ik&irs  of  the  heart. 

'  Fridag  11/A.— Visit  to  the  King  of  Denmark ;  talked  an  hour  with 
bim.  Then  Metteruich :  long  oonverBation,  connla-ntly  tuTninij  more 
i>n  the  roufnanded  tcoman  than  un  hiieiaegs. 

*  I8iA.— Went  out  at  eleven.  At  Mettemich'e.  Eetumed.  Athalf- 
Xaast  one  at  Talleyrand's.  From  three  to  four,  curious  conversation 
-with  the  Dueheas  de  Ssgan  oa  her  fatal  history  with  Mettemich, 
X)ined  at  Count  Bemstotff's;  Count  Clam  with  me.  At  eight, 
^^eneral  conference  at  Metteruich's !  Fale  of  Oenoa  decided.  Returned 
&t  eleven  and  worked  at  the  proeet-cerbal  till  two  in  the  morning. 

*  Monday  24(ft.— With  Wissenberg  to  Mettemich's.  Long  con- 
Y^rsation  with  him,  principally  on  his  affair  with  Wilhclmine. 

'SalHTday,  ScplembiT  2H(/i.^Tho  ccmference  has  lasted  till  12^. 
Then  private  conference  of  on  hour  with  Castlereagh  and  Metteniich 

lady  divorrpii  so  ranny  Imghnnila,  eaoh  of  wLom  she  perisioiied  off,  tliat 
iNld  of  her,  -  EUe  it  mint  en  marix: 
"    149.— iVo.  297.  O  -    on 


^^^^Bkis  Isd] 
^^■■■Idof: 


Prince  Mettemich. 


with  Sletteniicb  ou  Ids  o&ir  witli 


on  Pirlaiid.    .Thou  an  hour  t 
the  Dnche§8. 

'  Dee.  2^(h. — Went  to  M.  de  Mettemich'a  at  eleven :  found  him 
Ute-a-Ule  nith  la  Neasolsacht.     Long  couTeTsation  with  him.' 

Hardly  n  day  passes  without  dinners,  balls  ami  festivities,  at 
which  all  thesp  great  personages,  supposed  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
destinies  of  nations,  make  a  point  of  being  present.  Genu  had 
Iweti  named  Secretary  to  the  Congress  ljy  acclamation :  be 
knew  everything  that  was  passing,  both  before  and  behind 
ind  this  is  his  concluding  reflection  on  the  year 
1814:— 

'  The  a8p<^ct  of  public  aSairs  is  melaacholy ;  not  as  at  other  timea 
by  the  imposing  and  crashing  weight  easpended  over  ooi  heade,  but 
by  the  mediocrity  and  ineptitude  of  olmoet  all  the  actors  ;  and  aa  1 
havo  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with,  the  iotimate  knowledge  of  this 
pitiable  coarso  of  eventB,  and  of  all  these  paltry  creatures  who 
govern  tbo  world,  far  from  afflicting  me,  is  a  source  of  aiiuu»- 
ment,  and  I  enjoy  the  spectacle  as  if  it  was  given  expresdy  for  my 
eutvrtainment.' 

In  the  summer  of  1815  the  Empemr  Alexander  reqaested 
M<!tternich  to  come  to  him,  and  after  explaining  that  be  had  a 
gn-at  matter  in  band  on  which  monarchs  only  could  decide, 
intimated  a  wish  to  speak  to  the  Kmperor  Francis.  After  the 
lapse  of  some  days  Mettornich  learnt  from  the  Kmperor  Francis 
that  he  had  seen  Alexander,  and  received  from  him  a  paper, 
which  had  given  rise  to  grave  reflection.  A  cursory  perusal 
sufliccil  to  show  Mettemich  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a 
philanthropic  aspiration  clothed  in  a  religious  garb,  supplying 
no  inateriiils  for  a  treaty.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  took  nearly  the  same  view  of  it,  but  eventaally 
agreed  to  sign  it,  with  the  alteration  of  some  passages  and 
the  omission  of  others,  out  of  deference  to  their  imperial 
colleague : — 

*  This  is  the  history  of  tlio  "  Uolf  Alliance,"  which  even  in  the 
partial  fueling  of  ila  originator  had  no  other  object  than  that  of  a 
moral  deroouKtration,  whilst  in  the  ejcs  of  tbo  other  persona  eon- 
oemod  the  duomuont  had  no  such  meaning,  and  therefore  does  not 
dewrve  the  interpretation  which  was  afterwards  pat  on  it  by  party 
spirit 

'  Tho  most  mianswerable  proof  of  the  oorrootaeas  of  ihia  statamaat 
exists  in  tho  oironmatance  uiat  never  afterwards  did  It  happan  that 
tho  "  IToly  Allianoo  "  was  made  mention  of  between  the  oabiuets,  nor 
iadood  coutd  it  have  been  mentioned.  Only  the  parties  hoetHs  to  tlie 
monaidis  used  it  as  a  weapon  for  the  oalumniation  of  the  ponst 
inteiitioss  of  their  opponants. 

"Tbo 
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'  The  "  IFoly  AJliaoco  "  was  not  ao  inatitntion  to  keep  down  the 
rights  of  the  people,  to  promoto  absolutism  or  ftny  other  tyranny.  It 
was  only  the  oTCrflow  of  the  pieti&tic  feeling  of  the  Emperor  Alei- 
kQder,  and  the  npplication  of  Christian  principles  to  politics. 

*  From  a  union  of  religions  and  political -liberal  elements  the  idea 
of  the  "Haly  Alliance"  was  developed  under  the  infiueuce  of  Frau 
von  Krndener  and  Monsieur  de  Bergasse.  No  one  has  a,  more  inti- 
BUto  knowledge  than  myself  of  everything  relating  to  this  ''  loud- 
Botmdiug  nothing." ' 

Assuming  this  to  be  true,  it  goes  far  towards  justifying  Gentz'a 
reflection — an  echo  of  Oxenstiern's^ — on  the  amount  of  folly 
which  predominates  in  the  government  of  the  world. 

Alexander  is  the  hero  of  another  strange  ejiisode.  He  came 
oDe  day,  towards  the  commencement  of  the  Congress,  to  the 
Emperor  Francis,  to  announce  that,  conceiving  himself  person^ 
ally  offended  by  Metternich,  he  had  resolved  to  challenge  him 
to  a  duel.  The  alleged  offence  was  something  said  to  Harden- 
berg.  The  Emperor  Francis,  after  vainly  trying  to  soothe  his 
imperial  brother,  told  him  that  the  challenge,  if  given,  would 
certainly  be  accepted.  Alexander  actually  went  the  length  of 
sending  Count  Ozarowsky,  one  of  his  Adjutants-General,  to 
Metternich,  to  demand  an  explanation,  which  was  refused  in 
the  required  shape  : — 

'  Count  Ozarowsky  retired.  A  few  moments  afterwards  his  Imperial 
Majesty  sent  word  to  me  that  he  would  not  appear  ut  the  ball  in  my 
bonse,  to  which  all  the  Princes  and  all  the  members  of  the  Oongress 
were  invited  for  that  very  day. 

*  The  same  day  I  saw  the  liussian  ministers,  and  informed  Count 
Neeaelrodo  of  what  had  happened.  He  said  he  had  not  received  any 
instructions  from  the  Emperor  with  regard  to  this  affair.  The  con- 
ferences went  on  as  if  no  dif&calties  at  all  had  been  raised,  and  the 
result  was  that  half  of  Saxony  remBined  to  its  King.' 

They  met  as  usual  for  the  despatch  of  business,  but  their 
intercourse  continued  cold  and  formal  till  the  interview  in 
'which  Metternich  communicated  the  news  of  the  escape  from 
Elba.  At  its  conclusion  the  Emperor  said  to  him  :  '  We  have 
still  to  adjust  a  personal  difference.  We  are  both  Christians, 
and  our  sacred  law  commands  us  to  forgive  ollenccs.  Let  us 
embrace,  and  let  everything  be  forgotten.'  Metternich  answered 
that  he  did  not  accept  the  forgiveness,  but  agreed  to  forget; 
upon  which  the  Emperor  embraced  him,  and  requested  that 
tUey  should  lie  friends  once  more.     This  incident  is  valuable, 

f  only  as  showing  the  social  footing  on  which  Metternich  stoixl 

Hth  sovereigns. 

'  o  2  The 
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The  Mcmuirs  or  Autobiography  forming  Book  I.  and  occu- 
i^*ing  265  ptigcs,  concluiles  with  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
Book  11.(65  pages),  entitled  'Gallery  of  Celebrated  Contem- 
poraries,' contains  '  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  A  Portrait.'  with  inci- 
dental sketches  of  his  Court  and  family,  and  'Alexander  I., 
Emperor  of  Kussia,  A  Portrait.'  Book  III.  (occupying  the 
concluding  44  pages  of  the  first  volume,  and  the  whole  of  th« 
second)  is  entitled  'Collection  of  Writings  from  the  Firs* 
Period  of  iletternich,"  and  the  contents  are  of  the  most  miswl- 
laneous  description ;  mostly  correspondence  and  despatches, 
of  which  we  have  made  occasional  use.  We  regret  that  want  tif 
space  prevents  us  from  paying  due  attention  to  the  Portraits, 
which  are  marked  by  a  degree  of  literary  skill  rare  amongst 
statesmen,  clearness  of  Judgment,  and  fine  discrimination  of 
character.  They  1>car  ample  testimony  to  the  qualities  by  which 
the  writer  was  enabled  to  check  the  outbursts  of  imperial  volition, 
or  mould  it  in  trying  emergencies  to  his  purposes.* 

The  two  volumes  now  before  us  comprise  only  the  first  part 
of  the  Alemoirs.  Three  Parts  are  yet  to  come  and,  we  are 
given  to  understand,  speedily  :  Part  11.,  comprising  the  epoch 
from  1816  to  1848;  Part  111.,  from  1848  to  June  Uth.  1859 
(day  of  Metternich's  death).  Part  1 V.,  Miscellaneous  Writings. 
But  he  himself  has  indicated  the  epoch  from  1810  to  1815  as 
the  most  important  of  his  life,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  promiseil  continuation,  whatever  its  historical  value,  will 
add  to  his  reputation  for  political  foresight  or  sagacity.  He 
could  never  read  the  signs  of  the  times  until  they  were  inscribed 


ODtrasta  curiously  in  scTeral  pointB  with  that 
liLT  Mctnoin,  ao  far  as  they  bnre  gone.  Thna 
Mctlenii-.'h  myB:  '  Nnpiilcan  wiih  no[  irri'Ueioua  ill  the  urainiiry  senae  of  tlw 
Huid,  Ue  would  Dgt  admit  that  tberu  boA  ever  btca  a  gonainc  atbotit;  h« 
Mniilemned  DrUia  ae  the  rosutt  of  nub  apeciiktioA.  A  ChrUtinQ  and  it  Cathtiljr, 
be  rvoof^tAid  in  roligiim  hIouc  the  liglit  In  ^vem  humim  •ocict;.'  Hadama  de 
Bt^mnsut  sbjr:  'I  know  not  wbolbtf  he  wu  deist  or  atb>;iat.  He  «as  nady 
cDongb.  oiaoDgRt  bis  latimatei,  to  laugb  at  everything  relating  to  religion,  and  I 
■ill  venture  to  say  that  he  thought  the  immortality  at  hU  naiae  more  ininurlBBt 
than  itiat  of  bi^  soul.     Whi'D  the  priuatn  taieud  (be  people  sgaiiiit  him 


with  an  hononrablo  reaJetance  on  the  jnii  of  tlie  French  biatamM : 
nnen  ne  bbw  the  cause  of  the  Po|ie  embnoed  by  muiiy.  be  w»«  quite  confonndtit. 
iiud  waa  beard  tu  eny  more  Iban  unce :  ■  I  believed  mankind  more  advanced  tbkn 
[bey  are  in  reality '  (vol  ii.  p.  3(i9>.  The^  agree  as  to  his  vant  at  manncn. 
'It  18  diffleult '  I  says  Hettrmicb)  'to  ima^ue  anything  mort.'  awkwanl  thnn 
Napoleon's  manneTin  a  drawing-ioam.  .  .  .  Out  of  liia  month  thote  ni^ver  cama  a 
grnocfii]  or  even  a  well-turned  i-pcecli  lo  a  woman.'  This  is  confirmed  by  MaJ^a^Il■■ 
do  Bcmtuat,  who  aays  that,  even  ut  balls  and  conceits,  no  one  fell  at  ease  in  b^ 
(Odoty.  On  the  whole,  the  poi-tnit  by  Ibe  ludy  is  much  the  mare  unfnvour^dn 
of  the  isro.  We  Icnin  bom  ber.  amongst  other  personal  peculiarities,  that  'II 
solistait  vita,  et  beaucuap,  tout  cc  qii*il  jiortiiit.' 

in 
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in  letters  of  fire  upon  the  wall.  It  was  Ills  boast  to  Mr. 
Tickoor  tbat  lie  only  laboured  for  the  morrow,  and  did  not  even 
venture  to  think  much  of  the  daj  following. 

Tbe  only  plausible  defence  ol'  his  reactionary  and  repressive 
b'tme  policy,  to  say  nothing  of  h!s  resistance  to  popular  rights 
all  the  world  over, — literally  from  Poland  to  Peru,  is  suggested 
liy  his  half  apology  to  M.  Guizot :  '  I  have  often  governed 
Kurope ;  I  have  never  governed  Austria.'  But  he  was  ap- 
pointed House-,  Court-,  and  State  Chanrellor  in  1821  :  President 
of  the  Ministerial  Conferences  for  Home  Affairs  in  1827:  and 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Francis  and  the  accession  of  Ferdinand 
(1835)  made  no  apparent  change  in  his  position,  which  lasted 
thirty-nine  years,  and  might  have  lasted  many  more  had  he  not 
been  overthrown  by  a  revolution  from  without. 

Tbat  bis  gracious  master  could  be  obstinate  occasionally  is 
shown  by  an  incident  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Editor. 
On  June  25tb,  1812,  Metternich  addressed  a  formal  petition  to 
the  Emperor  Francis,  stating  that  the  President  of  the  Exchequer 
had  refused  him  a  permit  fora  small  cask  of  foreign  wine  on  two 
grounds — 1.  That  not  the  quantity,  only  the  weight,  was  speci- 
fied ;  2.  That  under  an  imperial  rescript  no  one  was  to  import 
more  than  an  eimer  and  a  half.  The  petitioner  then  set  forth 
that  one  of  tbe  duties  of  his  post  (as  Foreign  Secretary)  was  to 
entertain  guests  for  whom  foreign  wine  was  indispensable  ;  that 
an  eimer  and  a  half  was  as  good  as  none  at  all ;  and  it  concludes 
by  praying  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  order 
that  the  Foreign  Secretary  should  give  no  foreign  wine  at  all  or 
to  exempt  him  from  the  restriction.  The  only  notice  the 
Emperor  took  of  this  petition  was  an  autograph  missive  to  the 
President  of  the  Eschequcr,  ordering  that  no  exception  whatever 
should  be  made.* 

If  the  historical  estimate  of  Prince  Metternich  should  even- 
tually prove  unfavourable,  it  will  not  be  from  any  indifference 
or  neglect  on  his  part.  Independently  of  these  Memoirs  with 
their  illustrative  documents,  he  has  seldom  missed  an  opportunity 
of  self-laudation  or  self-defence.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four 
conversations  in  1835,  he  told  Mr,  Ticknor  three  or  four  times 
over  that  be  was  always  calm  and  moderate,  that  he  loved  truth 

1  detested  falsehood.  'I  am  passionate  about  nothing:  there- 
i  I  have  no  follies  to  reproach  myself  with.  But  1  am  very 
1  misunderstood.     1  am  thought  to  be  a  great  absolutist  in 
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my  policy.  But  I  am  not,'  What  was  he  at  the  Congress  of 
Carlsbad  or  the  Congress  of  Laybach  ?  *  It  is  true/  he  con- 
tinues, '  I  do  not  like  democracies  :  democracy  is  everywhere 
and  always  a  dissolving,  decomposing  principle:  it  tends  to 
separate  men :  it  loosens  society.  This  does  not  suit  my 
character ;  1  am  by  character  and  habit  constructive.'  He 
should  have  said  '  reconstiuctive,'  for  his  only  notion  of  con- 
structiqa  was  to  rebuild  upon  old  lines  and  foundations  with  the 
least  possible  approach  to  novelty. 

It  will  hardly  be  denied  in  any  quarter  that  he  was  remarkable 
among  statesmen  for  cultivation  and  accomplishment.  He 
was  coDversant  with  several  branches  of  science :  he  was  no 
mean  proficient  in  music  :  he  drew  and  designed  welt ;  he  wrote 
with  the  ea.se  and  correctness  of  an  author  by  profession  ;  and 
when  (iyi2)  he  was  appointed  Curator  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Vienna,  be  showed  by  his  mode  of  discharging  the 
duties  of  the  post  that  (to  use  his  own  words)  it  had  opened 
up  to  bim  '  a  most  congenial  sphere  of  activity.'  Id  his 
conversations  with  Varnhagen  von  Ense  and  other  men  of 
letters  he  frequently  figures  as  a  well-read  and  discriminating 
critic, 

Varnhagen  von  Enae,  who  had  several  long  and  intimate 
conversations  with  bim  at  Baden  in  1835,  did  not  know  what 
to  make  of  his  overflowing  egotism  and,  assuming  his  self- 
satisfaction  to  he  genuine,  remarks: 

'  In  point  of  fact,  it  may  bo  replied  that  nothing  in  his  long  career 
has  really  prospered  with  him :  his  whole  administrution  shows  a  chain 
of  things  coming  to  pass,  which  lie  did  not  wii^h,  which  lie  has  as  long 
as  po^iblo  resisted  :  in  all  directions  he  has  alwuys  sacrificed  and 
abandoned  as  much  as  ho  defended  and  saved.  .  .  .  All  this  is  undo- 
uiablf  tnie  and  striking.  Bnt  I  believe  it  is  only  a  one-sided  view. 
Allowance  mnst  be  made  for  the  circnmstances  in  nUioh  bo  has  b«en 
placed,  and  we  mnst  boar  in  mind  how  incoherent  and  hetciogenoons 
is  the  composition  of  tho  State  which  he  represents,  whnt  efforts  and 
address  were  reqairud  of  him  to  maintain  in  a  tolerable  sitnstion.  and 
in  its  ancient  importance,  this  wreck  of  another  time  in  the  midst  of 
a  now  cn»tioD.  Whoever  gives  full  weight  to  these  considemtioiiB, 
may  find  reason  to  believe  that  Mcttemioh  in  his  position  has  done 
wonders,  and  that,  especially  as  regards  what  he  has  not  been  able 
wholly  to  prevent,  he  has  W')rkcd  powerfully  and  averted  infinite  evil 
— tlial  M,  uiltal  appeared  tueh  fi>  him  and  kit.' 

The  qualifying  clause,  wbicb  we  print  in  italics,  is  a  material 
deduction  from  the  laudatory  portion  of  the  paragraph  ;  for  no 
class  of  public  men  have  done  more  evil  than  those  wbo  thought 

the/ 


Prince  Metternich. 


which  he  rendered  not 

id  to  fiK  bis  relative  im- 

should  ask  ourselves 


they  were  doing  good.  Nor  was  Metternich  one  of  those  who 
were  open  to  conviction,  who  could  see  the  error  ol"  their  ways, 
&nd  concede  reform  to  avoid  revolution.  He  told  Vamhagen 
Ton  Ease  that  he  never  was  and  never  could  be  one  of  the 
'juste  milieu.' 

'Whoever  hna  a  principle,  must  go  with  it  to  tho  extreme,  not  hold 
bf  a  middle,  of  which  there  ie  none  in  truth,  only  a  Gemblance,  only  a 
ndsenble  holding -together  of  contradictory  conclusions.' 

His  claim  to  an    elevated    niche  in  the  Temple   of  Fame, 
therefore,  can  scarcely  be  made  to  rest  on  the  soundness  of  his 
ptiociples   or  the    comprehensiveness  of  his  views.       To    ap- 
preciate the  real  nature  of  the  services 
merely  to  Austria  but  to  civilization,  ar 
portance  amongst  his  contemporaries, 
»hat  would  or  might  have   come  to  pass  between    1810  and 
1815,  had  there  been  no  one  like  him  to  watch  Napoleon,  to 
control  Alexander,  and  keep  the  Emperor  Francis  firm.     Nor 
Mould  the  Influence    he    exercised   for  high,  well-chosen  and 
»elJ-underatood  ends  be  depreciated,  because  it  was  less  owing 
to  intellectual  superiority  than  to  personal  advantages,  inborn  or 
acquired — to  look,  air,  tone,  and  consummate  grace  of  manner,  the 
l>&«t  inheritance  of  aristocracy.  It  was  one  of  the  pensees  of  Pascal 
ibat,  if  Cleopatra's  nose  had  been   shorter,   the   whole  face  of 
Europe  would   have   been   changed.     Is  it  more  paradoxical  to 
^y  that  the  whole  face   of  Europe  might  have  been  changed 
if   Metternich    had    been    a    short    thickset    man,  with  plain 
•futures  and  goggle  spectacles,  like  Cavour;   or  abrupt,  down- 
^ght, uncompromising,  and  peremptory,  like  Prince  Bismarck? 
">ere  are  tiroes  when  the  efficiency  of  an  inslrument  depends 
More  on  its  smoothness  and  polish   than  on  its  strength.     We 
Wcently   reviewed   the  life  of  a  remarkable  and  richly  gifted 
pwson,  the  Comte  de  Broglie,  whose  entire  career  was  marred 
''J  the  want  of  self-command  and  tact.    We  have  here,  in  Prince 
Metternich,  the  contrasted  example  of  one  who,  by  the  complete 
,  JUttession  and  opportune  exercise  of  those  qualities,  was  more 
"o  once  enabled  to  play  a  great  part,  and  effect  great  things, 
er  arriving  at  what  can  fairly  be  called  greatness. 
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Abt.  VI. — 1.  Eotluen^  or  Traces  of  Travel.      By  A.  W.  King- 
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3.  Adventures  in  Mexico  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.     By  G.  F. 
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4.  Tiie  Bible  in  Spain.     By  George  Borrow.     London,  1843. 

5.  TJie  Abode  of  Snow.     By  Andrew  Wilson.     Edinburgh  and 
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6.  Journey  across  the  Western  Interior  of  Australia.     By  CoL 
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7.  Adventures  in  Morocco.     By  Dr.  Gerhard  Rohlfs.     London ^ 
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8.  Bedouin  Tribes  of  the  Euphrates.     By  Lady  Anne  Blunt 

London,  1879. 

9.  A  Lady^s  Life  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.      By  Isabella 

Bird.     London,  1879. 

10.  Six  Months  in  Ascension.     By  Mrs.  Gill.     London,  1878. 

11.  Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East.    By  Mrs.  Brassey.    Londoi 

1879. 

THERE  are  few  things  we  regret  more  as  life  goes  on  tha 
the  inevitable  blunting  of  our  impressions  and  susoe 
bilities.  Happily  the  process  is  slow  if  it  is  sure,  and  com 
tive  indifference  steals  almost  insensibly  on  us.  It  is  onl 
now  and  then  that  we  acknowledge  the  sadness  of  momen 
awakening  to  the  loss  of  the  freshness  that  can  never  be  regained 
but  never  perhaps  do  we  look  back  on  the  past  more 
fully  than  when  the  old  associations  of  travel  come  back 
some  flash  of  the  memory.  Nor  do  we  refer  merely  to  trave-^ 
in  the  body.  On  the  contrary,  every  intelligent  child  b^^ 
his  romance  of  travel  with  a  climax,  and  comes  steadily  dow 
through  the  wonderful  to  the  commonplace.  Before  the  bo^ 
has  been  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  the  jacket,  he  is  far 
of  the  explorer  and  adventurer  than  those  who  go 
for  the  Pole  among  the  ice-drifts  in  the  darkness  of  the  Arctic^ 
night ;  or  who  fight  and  trade  their  way  through  the  *  Dark 
Continent,'  among  grasping  Arabs  and  warlike  aborigines-^ 
The  realms  of  the  world  of  fancy  lie  open  to  him,  and  he  caim 
travel  them  as  unfettered  by  the  conditions  of  humanity  as  any 
of  the  heroes  of  M.  Jules  Verne.  He  visits  the  valley  of  diamonds 
with  Sindbad  the  Sailor,  believing  as  firmly  in  the  roc  as  in  th^ 
monstrous  serpents.  The  treasures  of  the  Cave  of  Aladdin  ar^ 
as  real  to  him  as  the  silver  veins  of  Nevada  or  the  coal-deposits 
of  Durham.     He  may  have  his  vague  ideas  of  the  line  tha.^ 
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ilirides  romance  from  reality  ;  but  the  one  will  merge  in  the 
otlier  as  he  revels  in  the   enthusiasm  of  self-abstraction.     The 
heginning  of  the  disillusion  comes  only  too  soon,  as  be  catches 
the  contagion  of  a  more  prosaic  way  of  regarding  things  from 
those   who  are  '  moulding  his    mind.'      Vet  the  second  stage 
in  his  reading  is    scarcely   less    agreeable,  since    he    acknow- 
ledges already  that  it  is  more  satisfactory,  in  that  he  betakes 
himself  more  seriously  to  a  course  of  the  trustworthy  literature 
of  travel  and  sport,  though  with    the  most  implicit   belief  in 
travellers'  stories.       Indeed    the    books   that    are    written    pro- 
fessedly   for   boys  seem  to  us  to   be   superfluities  if  not  mis- 
takes.    Fiction,   of  course,  is   one  thing  and  realism  another, 
and  a  boy  may  take  excessive  delight  in  some  exciting  story 
ingeniously  adapted  to  his  years  and  tastes.     But  what  exer- 
cises   a  far    more    enduring  fascination    in   him,    next    to    the 
masterpiece  of   Do   Foe,   is    some   spirited    volume    of  adven- 
ture   that    has    been    intended    for    the    entertainment    of    his 
seniors  ;  and   the  proof  is  that  he  will  revert  to  it  again  and 
*6»in,  remembering  it  when  the  extravagances  of  fiction   have 
™«n  forgotten.     Wc   can   still   turn  to  early  favourites  of  our 
•*n  with  enjoyment  that  is  very  slightly  impaired,  partly  per- 
™ps  for  their  permanent  interest,  but  chiefly  for  old   recollec- 
tions'  sake.       There    is    Harris's    '  Wild    Sports    in    Southern 
Africa,'  with  those  animated  coloured  plates  of  the  chase  that 
*®re  possibly  the  original   attraction  ;  the  sportsman  on  a  wiry 
Bocse,  trained  down  by  hard  work  and  hard  living,  loading  and 
°*^iig  behind  the  shoulder  of  the  giraffe,  who  is  leading  him  an 
"^iMrard  gallop  over  the  broken  ground  through  the  mimosa 
^*^veg ;    the    elephant    trumpeting   as  he   turns  to  charge,    in 
^^   foreground  of   a  genuine  South   African    landscape  ;    the 
**»ite  rhinoceros,  enveloped   in  his   hanging  folds  of  ball-proof 
^*ther,  standing  savagely  at  hay  in  the  thicket  of  '  wait-a-bits,' 
!^*i  the  ostrich  striding  at   full  speed  across  the   sands  of  the 
^^lihari.     Nor  were  we  less   impressed    by  the  odd   trekking 
~*'angemcnts,  where  the  interminable  team  of  oxen  was  dragging 
.    *  lumbering  waggon,  with  the  Hottentot  seated  under  the  tilt 
^    liont,  cracking  his  interminable    lash  of  hide  above  the  files 
_    the  horns.     IVor    was    it    merely   the  hunting  feats  of  the 
™-*ghty  Nimrods  that  fascinated  us.      We  could  have  passed  a 
^***J  creditable    examination  on    contemporary   South   African 
Politics  and  the  early  history  of  the  Zulu  invasion ;  on  the  rise 
""^     Chaka  and  the  revolt  of  Moselakatse.     But  '  Harris,'  though 
Special   favourite,  was  only  one    book    among  many.     There 
*^«"e  '  Cook's  Voyages,'  where  the  tattooed  islanders  in  their  war 
'^'^oet,  and  the  stories  of  their  horrid  cannibal  feasts  cou«as.\ei. 
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sn  strangely  nith  the  soft  luxnriance  of  landscapes,  where  tW 
feathering  foliage  of  the  cocaanut-pnlms  was  reflected  from  the 
translucent  pools  among  the  coral  reefs.  There  was  the  narra- 
tive of  Bligb's  boat  voyage  after  the  Mutiny  of  the  '  Bounty,' 
where  the  noddies  were  torn  into  portions  and  swallowed  raw  as 
they  were  caught ;  and  that  of  the  sufferings  of  Byron  after  the 
wreck  of  the  '  Wager,'  when  he  staggered  through  the  South 
American  forests  with  mangled  feet,  weighed  down  under  bis 
burden  of  half-putrid  seal-flesh.  Somewhat  later  came  the  tale* 
of  North  African  and  Arabian  exploration — of  Bruce  at  Gondar, 
serenaded  by  the  jackals — of  Mungo  Park,  revived  by  the 
water  offered  by  the  chnritable  negrcss — of  Dcnham  and  Cfap- 
perton  in  the  Sahara,  and  of  Burckhardt  in  the  caravans  of  tlte 
fanatics. 

In  anything  rather  than  the  sense  of  taskwork  or  effort  the 
memory  stored  itself  with  the  various  knowledge  more  or  lesa 
trustworthy  that  expanded  the  mind ;  and,  above  all,  in  those 
days  we  never  needed  to  travel  unless  we  happened  to  be  ia  the 
humour.  It  is  very  different  in  after  life,  when  in  place  of 
travelling,  as  it  were,  vicariously,  you  set  out  upon  wanderings 
on  your  own  account.  Then  the  pleasure  of  the  journey,  and 
its  profit  as  well,  become  an  affair  of  moods  and  accidents. 
Vou  are  the  victim  of  those  incidental  worries  that  will  vex  you 
at  the  most  inappropriate  seasons.  The  sun  is  hot  and  the 
streets  are  ill  paved ;  the  custom-house  officers  have  given 
trouble,  or  the  dinner  of  the  day  before  has  disagreed  with  you  ; 
the  midges  come  swarming  into  your  gondola  on  the  Grand 
Canal  alter  sunset,  or  you  are  suffering  from  the  symptoms  of 
Roman  fever  which  make  you  morbidly  suspicious  of  malaria 
among  the  ruins  and  aqueducts  of  the  Campagna.  Still  less 
may  you  find  yourself  disposed  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful,  when  the  jaded  mule  is  slipping  upon 
a  ledge  that  inclines  to  the  dangerous  grandeur  of  an  abyss,  or 
when  each  faculty  is  nervously  on  the  alert  in  mountain  gorges 
infested  by  robbers.  Even  if  there  be  no  conscious  objection 
to  rising  to  the  occasion,  and  giving  yourself  over  to  tbe 
raptures  or  reveries  appropriate  to  the  scene  and  the  circum- 
stances, the  imagination  may  refuse  to  answer  to  the  call, 
though  it  has  been  prompting  you  for  years  to  undertake  the 
pilgrimage. 

Still  there  are  objects  in  art  or  nature,  as  there  are  occasions, 
which  must  almost  inevitably  strike  the  traveller  with  impressions 
that  are  indelible,  and  which  become  landmarks  in  the  retro- 
spect of  personal  romance— the  first  landing  on  the  Continent, 
for  instance,  or  even  the  first  glimpse  of  its  shores.      Nothing 
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1  well  be  more  tame  than  the  mouth  nf  the  Maas,  where  the 
river  sluggishly  empties  itself  over  a  bar  between  dreary  sand 
dunes.  Nor  was  Rotterdam  an  attractive  city  in  the  days 
before  the  impulse  given  to  its  steam  trade  with  the  colonies 
had  embellished  it  at  the  expense  of  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam. 
Vet  we  shall  never  again  experience  such  a  thrill  of  expectation, 
as  when  we  strained  our  eyes  through  the  raw  morning  fog  to 
distinguish  the  dim  outlines  of  the  cattle,  the  haystacks  and 
the  windmills.  Nor  can  we  forget  the  impntience  with  which 
we  awaited  our  first  introduction  to  the  foreigner,  which  was 
duly  gratified  by  the  appearance  of  the  pilot  in  his  coat  of  frieze, 
dripping  with  fog--t!rops  like  a  watergiid  from  the  Polders  ;  and 
by  the  custom-house  officials,  with  their  china  pipes,  in  their 
singularly  inappropriate  costume  of  flat  caps  and  swallow-tailed 
broadcloth.  Since  then,  there  have  been  other  moments  that 
stand  out  vividly  in  the  memory,  as  we  throw  our  glances  back 
on  the  past ;  when  the  clouds  cleared  away  from  the  Peak  of  the 
Matterhom  as,  walking  up  the  Viap  Valley  to  Zermatt,  we  hsd 
been  expending  our  admiration  on  the  grandeur  of  a  'False 
Peak,'  mistaking  it  for  the  veritable  summit ;  or,  when  sauntering 
into  Burgos  Cathedral  before  breakfast,  we  gazed  up  past  the 
lofty  columns  and  arches  into  the  open  interior  of  the  tower, 
taken  aback  by  a  sublimity  we  bad  been  altogether  unprepared 
for;  or,  when  on  first  making  acquaintance  with  the  Eternal 
City,  we  emerged  from  the  black  solitude  of  the  Campagna  to 
drive  across  the  Piazza  nf  St.  Peter  s,  between  the  wide  sweep  of 
the  encircling  colonnades  to  the  murmur  of  the  fountains  falling 
in  the  moonlight;  or,  when  we  saw  Gibraltar  and  the  Straits 
from  the  heights  above  St.  Koque;  or,  when  tumbling  out  of 
the  berth  to  hurry  upon  deck,  we  saw  the  sun  rise  over  the  Nile 
Delta,  with  a  sky  that  seemed  streaked  with  blood  and  fire, 
casting  its  reflection  over  the  sands  and  the  Bay  of  Alexandria. 

Impressions  like  these  must  be  few  and  far  between.  Nor  is  it 
given  to  every  one  to  command  his  time  and  go  abroad  in  the 
search  for  excitement  or  emotions.  Many  men  of  impressionable 
temperaments  are  condemned  to  most  prosaic  existences  ;  but  the 
faculties  of  enjoyment  may  remain  all  the  fresher,  that  they  have 
never  experienced  personal  satiety.  These  are  the  men  who,  as 
they  cannot  travel  themselves,  may  follow  the  fortunes  of 
travellers  with  the  keenest  sympathy  ;  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sympathies  may  be  at  least  as  lively  when  you  have 
Actually  visited  the  countries  described,  or  have  the  intention  of 
visiting  them  eventually.  But  the  romantic  side  of  travel 
must  have  its  fascinations  for  everybody  of  Intelligence,  since 
it  embraces  the  range  of  the  habitable  globe.    And  each  country 
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or  separate  braDch  of  research  has  its  especial  devotees.  Whether 
be  is  throwiDg  out  slcdgfin^  parties  in  the  direction  of  the 
Pole,  or  searching  out  a  IN  orth-East  passage,  like  Nordenskjold  ; 
whether  he  is  slaughtering  great  game  on  the  tributaries  of 
the  Nile,  in  the  forests  of  Central  Africa  or  on  the  jungles  of 
Asia  ;  whether  he  is  pursuing  his  studies  in  entomology  in 
the  lagoons  of  the  South  American  rivers  among  venomoui 
insects  who  are  taking  their  revenge  upon  him  ;  or  botanizing  in 
the  enervating  atmosphere  of  the  Spice  Islands,  where  saakec 
and  fevers  are  lurking  among  the  ferns  under  curtains  of  parasites 
that  shut  out  the  daylight;  or  excavating  in  buried  cities 
among  Bedouins,  who  fancy  he  is  digging  for  treasure  ;  or 
pioneering  new  trade-routes  over  the  Andes  or  the  Hindoo-Kusb 
— the  adventurer  may  be  sure  that  literary  distinction  awaits 
him,  should  he  survive  to  publish  the  story  of  his  labours.  His 
name  becomes  a  household  word.  He  receives  the  right  band 
of  fellowship  from  eminent  savants ;  he  is  the  guest  of  the 
season  in  London  drawing-rooms :  and  possibly  he  may  sbine 
out  as  the  star  of  the  year  at  one  of  the  grand  gatherings  of  the 
Koyal  Geographical  Society,  where  he  is  graced  by  its  gold  medal, 
if  he  only  bring  back  the  rough  material,  a  literary  friend  may 
lend  the  polish  ;  or,  if  he  publish  his  plain  unvarnished  tale,  tbe 
variety  of  the  incidents  or  the  value  of  the  information  may 
atone  for  any  literary  shortcomings.  His  is  the  romance  of 
travel,  in  short,  and  the  surprises  and  sensations  we  receive  s» 
the  truth  are  more  impressive  than  anything  that  is  avowedly 
fictitious. 

We  have  assumed  that  the  adventurous  traveller  may  prove 
but  a  poor  writer.  As  arule,  the  case  is  generally  the  reverse; 
and  very  remarkable  it  is.  The  list  of  recent  instances  we 
might  run  over  will  readily  suggest  itself,  and  we  should  certainly 
be  guilty  of  invidious  omissions.  Nor  is  anything  more  note- 
worthy than  the  advance  that  has  been  made  in  illustratiooa. 
If  you  are  too  indolent  to  make  your  way  through  the  lett«r> 
press,  you  may  often  embrace  the  characteristics  of  a  countij  in 
a  panoramic  survev  of  its  cities  and  scenery-  The  sua  baa 
been  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  author,  and  the  fidelity  of 
his  reproductions  is  guaranteed  by  photography:  so  that  the 
arcbipologist,  leaning  over  his  library  table,  may  e.\amine  eaiCh 
stone  and  moulding  in  temples  or  monuments,  which  stand  in 
the  solitudes  of  deserts  or  are  hidden  away  in  plague-strickca 
jungles.  We  may  estimate  more  exactly  the  progress  that  has 
been  made,  by  compnring  (he  volumes  of  the  last  generation 
with  some  books  of  the  last  or  the  present  season.  Take  the 
very  tolerable  vignettes  in  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross,'  for 
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example,  or  the  views  and  the  sketches  of  Oriental  types  in 
CniYon's  '  Monasteries  of  the  Levant,"  and  contrast  tliem  with 
Mrs.  Brassej's  '  Voyage  of  the  Sunbeam,'  or  her  heautifully 
illustrated  volume  on  Cyprus  and  Constantinople. 

The  allusion  to  the  books  of  Curzon  and  Warburton  carries  u« 
naturally  back  to  a  style  of  which  the  accomplished  author  of 
'  Eothen '  was  the  originator.     We  may  call   it  the  iEsthetical 
and  descriptive  romance  of  travel,  and  we  say  that  Mr.  KJnglake 
originated  it,  for  though  his  woik  actually  appeared  subsequently 
to  that  of  Mr.  Warburton,  we  believe  it  had  been  in  manuscript 
several  years  before.     '  Eothen '  is  a  travelling  classic  ;  and  there- 
fore, though  we  believe  it  may  have  been  somewhat  neglected  in 
the  multitude  of  books  of  a  later  generation,  we  must  not  linger 
over  the  striking  scenes  that  abound  in  the  rides  through  Syria  and 
Palestine;  the  account  of  the  visit  to  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  ;  the 
Rembrandt-like  study  of  the  kindling  of  the  fire  in  the  traveller's 
first  bivouac  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  when  '  at  last  there  was 
a  clicking  of  flint  and  steel,  and  presently  there  stood  out  from 
darkness  one  of  the  tawny  faces  of  my  muleteers,  bent  down  to 
near  the  ground,  and  suddenly  lit   up  by  the  glowing  of  the 
spark  which  he  courted  with  careful  breath  ; '  the  first  rest  under 
K-he  black  tents  of  the  Bedouins,  when  he  became  '  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  ragamuffin  party;'  the  grateful  reminiscences  of  his 
own  tent-home  in  the  boundless  wastes  of  the  desert,  with  the 
pathetically  humorous  lament  over  the  dismantling  of  it  in  the 
xnoming,  when  the  embers  of  the  fire  lay  black  upon  the  sands 
chat  were  impressed  with  the  mark  of  patent  portmanteaux  and 
the  heels  of  London  boots.     No  scene  is  more  characteristic  of 
Us  mastery  in  his  own  peculiar  manner,  than  his  graceful  study 
of  the  maidens  of  Bethlehem, 

Though  the  '  Crescent  and  the  Cross,'  is  far  less  known  to  the 
present  generation  than  '  Eothen,'  we  may  dismiss  it  as  briefly. 
Indeed  Warburton's  talent  lay  in  the  more  ordinary  gifts  of  a  quick 
susceptibility  to  all  that  makes  travel  attractive,  with  a  power  of 
-vivid  description  that  not  unfrequently  rises  to  eloquence.  Take, 
for  example,  his  account  of  the  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes,  and 
the  escape  of  the  solitary  survivor.  Of  the  evening  meal  and 
the  night-quarters  in  the  abandoned  con  vent- fortress  of  the 
'prophet-ladv,'  where  Kinglake  had  been  received  with  Oriental 
hospitality  ;  but  where  Warburton  and  his  escort  had  to  force 
their  way  through  '  tangled  thickets  of  roses  and  jessamine  '  into 
a  court  where  the  clang  of  their  weapons  echoed  through  deserted 
colonnades,  and  the  light  of  their  fires  startled  the  night  birds. 
Or  of  the  morning  ride  In  Syria  after  sunrise,  when  the  hoofs  of 
the  horses  crushed  the  odours  from  the  carpets  of  flowers,  as  the 

eye, 
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eye,  ranging  over  land  anJ  sea,  from  the  bridle-pattis  of  the 
Lebanon,  seemed  to  embrace  half  the  beauties  and  the  intereit  of 
Palestine.  Or  of  an  al  fresco  picnic  like  that  in  the  ravine 
near  Beyrout,  under  the  cliffs  of  the  Maronite  convent,  where 
'we  dined  merrily  together  on  kid  from  the  mountain,  and 
omelette  made  with  herbs  that  grew  wild  about  us  ;  the  wine  wai 
cooled  in  the  cascade,  and  the  coffee  mingled  its  pleasant  prr- 
fume  with  that  of  the  (Ire  of  aromatic  shrubs  on  which  it  was 
boiling.  Pipes,  coffee,  mountain  breezes,  wild-Bower  scents, 
superb  scenery,  sparkling  torrents,  neighing  horses,  the  sea's 
deep  roar  and  a  joyous  party,  made  us  think  that  the  monks 
might  have  pleasont  times  of  it  after  all,  notwithstanding  thai 
this  Eden  of  theirs  was  Eveless.' 

There  was  one  great  point  in  favour  of  those  travellers  of 
an  earlier  generation.  They  really  'travelled'  where  we  must 
be  content  to  make  tours.  They  wrote  in  the  consciousness 
that  each  trifling  incident  of  their  everyday  rides  had  novelty 
and  interest  for  the  readers  ;  and  indeed  there  was  much  that 
was  picturesquely  uncomfortable  in  their  way  of  living.  Even 
in  cities  like  Damascus  and  Jerusalem  those  heralds  of  a  new 
oruaade  had  to  throw  themselves  on  the  hospitality  of  monks 
or  merchants,  in  place  of  riding  up  to  the  door  of  the  hotel  to 
be  welcomed  by  a  smiling  Levantine;  and  they  bargained  for 
escorts  and  protection  with  robber  chiefs,  whose  tariffs  are  now 
almost  as  much  matter  of  notoriety  as  the  charges  of  Messn. 
Cook  and  Gaze,  ^ince  then  the  deserts  and  the  holy  shrine* 
have  been  overrun  in  a  rush  of  tourists,  organized  in  fiying 
columns,  with  a  luiurious  commissariat,  who  hold  their  course 
along  the  beaten  routes  like  the  locusts,  destroying  the  lingering 
vestiges  of  freshness.  The  Lake  of  Gcnnesareth  is  vulgarise) 
like  Loch  Katrine,  and  we  are  become  as  familiar  with  the 
views  from  Carmel  and  Tabor  as  with  those  from  the  summit* 
of  Snowdon  or  Helvellyn.  But  if  Kinglake  and  W'arburton 
have  found  imitators  more  or  less  able,  who  follow  them  in  the 
well-worn  tracks  at  a  very  serious  disadvantage,  Curzon,  in 
'The  Monasteries  of  the  Levant,'  remains  unapproachable  and 
inimitable.  It  is  a  strange  book  by  a  remarkable  man  ;  an 
odd  history  of  rash  adventure  by  one  who  might  have  been  set 
down  for  a  bookworm.  Bookworm  he  was  not,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  fiie  word,  but  evidently  a  man  of  action  and  a 
man  of  the  world.  Yet  not  'Snuffy  Davie'  himself,  ImnMir- 
(aliEed  by  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  had  so  pronounced  a  mania  for 
collecting,  or  more  of  '  the  scent  of  the  sleuth-hound  and  the 
snap  of  the  bull-dog;'  and  he  lavished  his  gold  pieces  and 
rosolio  with  an  intelligent  profusion    worthy  of  those  wealthy 
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and  zealous  enthusiasts  whu  bid  against  each  other  at  the  famous 
Koxburghe  sale.  More  than  once,  though  he  travelled  with  a 
vell-tilled  purse,  he  left  himself  well-nigh  penniless,  tempted 
bj  some  precious  manuscript  or  missal.  The  excitement  of 
the  quest  must  have  been  extreme;  the  incidental  dangers  and 
hordiliips  became  considerations  altogether  subsidiary.  Vet  the 
manuscript-hunter  had  to  ride  with  a  slender  escort  through 
paises  infested  hy  brigands  and  disbanded  irregulars.  Again, 
he  was  scaling  the  sides  of  a  precipice  hy  ladders  like  those  of 
Leuk  in  the  Valais,  though  much  nnore  out  of  repair;  or  re- 
Uiming  to  earth,  as  the  less  perilous  mode  of  descent,  in  a  net 
gathered  up  at  the  four  corners,  which  swung  loosely  at  the  end 
of  a  rope  and  pulley.  In  fact,  from  the  convents  at  the  Natron 
I^es  to  those  on  Mount  Athos,  each  of  his  visits  was  pregnant 
nth  such  sensations  as  surely  no  bibliomaniac  ever  experienced 
before. 

Ctuef  among  the  pleasures  of  travel  are  its  quick  transitions 
•lid  sharp  contrasts,  so  we  pass  naturally  from  the  romance  of 
KDtiment  and  literature  to  the  romance  of  adventure. 

lies  of  adventure  that  suggest 
;  representative  than  George 
o  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,' 
ago.  Why  Ruxton  undertook 
in  the  first  place,  of  course, 
hut  he  must  have 
id  he  hints  that  he 
ki^Tged  with  an  important  commission  from  highly  influ- 
ll  quarters.  When  he  showed  his  credentials  to  the  Mexican 
■mties — '  greasers'  as  they  were  called  in  the  vocabulary  of 
^'mountain  men '—all  sombreros  Sew  off,  and  the  half-breed 
^^••iD'Office  grovelled  in  the  dust  before  the  Englishman, 
w  the  objects  of  his  journey  what  they  might,  there  could  be 
""  i)iiestion  as  to  the  perils  and  the  hardships  ;  and  the  nervous, 
^'gwous  style,  in  which  he  gives  most  vivid  pictures  of  people, 
P'*cet,  and  incidents,  seems  to  express  the  frank  character  of 
"*  man,  with  the  imperturbable  courage  thot  bordered  on  reck- 
'**«nes3.  We  are  sorry,  for  our  own  sake,  he  should  have 
'urvired  so  many  hazards  and  carried  his  scalp  safely  from 
IJnraDgo  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Arkansas  only  to  die  pre- 
■"Miirely  after  all.  Like  'Eothen'  left  alone  in  the  Suez  di 
*ft) '  he  himself  and  no  other  had  charge  of  his  life,'  and,  like 
'EotbcD,'  'he  liked  the  office  well.'  It  was  nothing  thot 
taTelied  alone  through  settled  Mexico,  an  ambulant  arsenal  of 
B)  carbine,  and  pistol,  to  the  horror  of  his  fellow-travellers 
e  diligences  who  were  in  the  habit  of  resigning  themsel' 

liki 


Among  the  innumerable 
thonielves    we    recal    none    i 
Rnxton'a  '  Adventures  in  Mi 
pabliihed  more  than  thirty  yi 
bis  expedition  we  cannot  si 

n  sheer  love  of  danger  and  excitement 
1  with  a  definite  purpose  as 
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Ifte  Indhs  inlo  the  hands  of  the  ladrones.  He  met  ulber  Eng- 
KAwf  *  brutUng  with  arms.'  '  Valga  me  Dios  I  what  men 
thae  ^^lufa  are!'  the  nativcE  used  to  exclaim.  His  troubles 
raQt  fa^^ui  when  he  left  the  mining  districts  behind  him  ; 
AaMfth  there  bodies  of  robbers,  three  ur  four  hundred  strong, 
w»>»  in  the  habit  of  mustering  for  attacks  on  tbo  silver  trains. 
Thenceforward  be  carried  his  life  in  his  hand,  till  he  rode 
with  horse  and  pack-mules,  trained  down  to  skin,  bone,  and 
moscle,  into  the  outlying  American  fort  on  the  prairies.     The  ■, 

couDtr^  was  infested  with  Camanche  hands  on  the  war  trail.  _ 

The  fields  and  roads  were  deserted,  and  the  inhabitants,  in  ^ 
kbject  panic,  huddled  together  in  the  towns  and  presidios.  The  sis 
solitary  Englishman  seemed  a  loco,  a  madman ;  and  it  was  by  ^^ 
something  like  miracle  he  escaped  the  savages.  His  sufTeringi  ^mr-% 
from  thirst  were  intense ;  and  the  rare  springs  and  streams  were  ^e:— ■■ 
the  very  places  where  he  was  most  likely  to  be  surprised  by  the  s^»i» 
stealthy  enemy.  When  nearly  exhausted  by  hunger,  he  hesitated  MJz^d 
to  fire  at  game,  lest  the  sound  of  the  shot  should  betray  him:  ^  .\ 
and  repeatedly  he  dared  not  kindle  a  fire  to  cook  his  venison,*,  mrxi 

since  there  might  be  any  number  of  wakeful  eyes  in  the  darkness ^^a. 

There  is  a  thrilling  account  of  how  he  crossed  the  terrible  '  DeadE:* -«d 
man's  journey  '—a  stretch  of  desert  where  for  nearly  a  bundredfc»'^3d 
miles  you  never  come  upon  a  drop  of  water.  The  Mexicaii*,^.^  «% 
made  desperate  by  misery,  were  almost  as  much  to  be  dreadeit*^™ 
as  the  Indians  :  and  the  premises  of  an  American  settler,  wheie.^w  JOi 
he  had  been  hospitably  entertained,  were  stormed  a  few  days^  ~-^ 
after  his  departure,  when  all  the  inmates  were  massacred. 

Ruxton  is  one  of  our  favourite  travellers,  and  we  are  tempte*iK":»^ 
to  extract  some  of  those  descriptions  of  mountain  scenerv^.  "'-■'■ 
which  read  to-day  as  freshly  as  ever,  and  are  unsurpassed  bvs^l_'' 
any  which  we  have  met  with  subsequently  ;  or  to  recount  one—^  ^ 

or  two  of  his  adventures  among  the  snowdrifts,  when  in  despe 

ration  he  sometimes  '  tempted  Providence '  as  the  last  chani 
of  escape  from  a  terrible  death.     But  one  night's  experii 
we  must  give,  as  well   to  show  what  he  had  to  endure, 
justify  our  predilection  for  his  manner  of  telling  it : — 


'  The  sky  had  beou  gradually  overcast  with  leaden-en  Urn  red  clouds,. 
uiitil  when  near  Hiinsot  it  was  one  hago  inky  mass  of  rolling  dark- 
nocM ;  tbo  wind  had  suddenly  lulled,  and  an  imnatunl  calm,  which  so 
tarvlj  liei«lds  n  sUmn  in  these  tempestuous  regions,  sncroeded. 
Tho  rawoM  wero  winging  their  way  towards  the  shelter  of  the  timber, 
and  Ihv  ivyi'to  waa  aeon  trotthig  quickly  to  cover,  conBciona  of  the 

■  TIm  bl«ek,  threfttoning  clondK  tteeined  gradually  to  descend  till 
tluty  kmeJ  Ux  wrth,  and  already  the  distant  muoutains  were  hidden 
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to  their  very  boBea.  A  hollow  murmuring  swept  through  the  bottom, 
bat  as  jet  not  a  branch  v/ae  stirred  by  wind,  B&d  the  huge  cotton- 
"wocmIb,  with  thoir  leafloss  limbs,  loumeil  like  a  line  of  ghoata  through 
the  lieav;  gloom.  Knowing  but  too  well  whst  was  coming  I  tamed 
xny  animaJB  towards  the  timber,  which  was  about  two  miles  distant. 
'With  pointed  ears,  and  actuallj  trembling  with  &ight,  they  were  aa 
eager  aa  myself  to  reach  the  shelter,  but  before  we  had  proceeded  a 
third  (if  the  distance,  with  a  deafening  roar  the  tempest  broke  on  us. 
The  clonds  opened,  and  drove  right  in  our  faces  a  storm  of  freezing 
Bleet,  which  frozo  upim  us  aa  it  fell.  The  first  squall  of  wind  carried 
»wAj  my  cap,  and  the  enormous  hailstones,  beating  on  my  unpro- 
tected head  and  face,  almost  etnnned  me.  In  an  instant  my  hnnting- 
shirt  was  soaked,  and  as  instantly  frozen  hard,  and  my  horse  was  a 
mass  of  icicles.  Jumping  off  my  mule — for  to  ride  was  impossible— 
1  tore  off  the  saddle  blanket  and  covered  my  head.  The  animals, 
1>liiided  with  the  sleet,  and  their  eyes  actually  coat«d  with  ice, 
toroed  their  stems  to  the  storm,  and,  blown  before  it,  made  for  the 
open  prairie.' 

They  drifted  from  the  timber,  stopping  short  at  '  one  little  tuft 
«f  grease-wood  bushes,'  whence  no  eiforts  could  move  them. 
Ruxton  would  have  struggled  back  towards  the  cover  himself, 
l)ut  the  night  was  dark  as  pitch  and  be  had  altogether  lost  the 
clirection.  He  had  reached  firewood,  but  could  get  no  fire,  since 
kis  frozen  fingers  could  not  use  the  flint  and  steel.  He  sank 
«lown  behind  the  animals,  and  wrapping  bis  head  in  the  blanket, 
*  crouched  like  a  ball  in  the  snow  ' : — 

1  the  prairie  that  night — how  the 
)  and  the  poor  animals  partly — and 
low  I  lay  there,  feeling  the  very  blood  freezing  in  my  veins,  and  my 
Ixtnea  petrifying  with  the  icy  blasts  which  seemed  to  penetrate  tbem 
— how  for  hoars  I  remained  with  my  head  on  my  knees,  and  the 
■now  pressing  it  down  like  a  weight  of  lead,  expecting  every  instant 
"to  drop  into  a  sleep  from  which  I  knew  it  was  impossible  I  should 
'Crer  awake — how  every  now  and  then  the  mnlcs  wonld  groan  aloud 
and  fall  down  npon  the  snow,  and  then  ^ain  struggle  on  their  legs — - 
liow  all  night  long  the  piercing  howl  of  wolves  was  home  upon  the 
wind,  which  never  for  an  instant  abated  its  violence  during  the  night 
— I  would  not  attempt  to  describe.' 

When  he  woke  in  the  morning  from  the  stupor  into  which 
he  had  fallen,  he  had  to  extricate  himself  from  a  deep  covering 
of  mow.  To  the  snow  he  probably  was  partly  indebted  for  life. 
He  believed  himself  that  he  owed  his  escape  to  the  happy 
accident  of  having  an  enormous  wooden  pipe  ready  filled  with 
tobacco.  He  chal'ed  his  fingers  sufEiciently  to  light  it,  when  he 
'  smuked  and  smoked  till  the  pipe  itself  caught  fire,  and  burned  j 
completely  to  the  stem.'  , 

Vol  14S.— iVo.  397.  P  "  Another 
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Another  representative  adventurer  is  George  Borrow, 
fancy  that  his  'Bible  in  Spain'  is  much  more  generally 
than  Ruston's  book,  we  have  less  excuse  for  making  any  quota- 
tions from  it.  We  can  pay  it  personally  no  higher  compli- 
ment than  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  repeated  perusals  we  hare 
nearly  got  it  by  heart.  The  very  mention  of  the  name  conjnirs 
up  a  whole  panorama  of  'effects'  that  chime  in  marvellously 
with  our  recollections  of  the  Peninsula.  The  wild  night  voyage 
over  the  Tagus,  when  the  gale  was  meeting  the  racing  tide  and 
the  boat  was  almost  gunwale  under  ja  the  water ;  with  the  half- 
idiot  boatman  singing  his  snatches  of  royalist  songs,  and  swear- 
ing he  would  not  drown  the  Englishman  if  he  could  help  iL 
The  ride  through  the  dekesas  and  depobladoi  of  Estremadura, 
under  the  guidance  of  '  the  fierce  gypsy,  '  Antonio  Lopez,  when 
he  lay  hidden  in  the  daytime  in  hovels  in  the  towns,  or  supped 
at  night  in  the  wilderness  round  the  fire  with  malefactors  who 
were  at  the  moment  flying  from  the  piolice.  That  other  ride 
from  Cordova  to  the  capital  reminds  us  very  much  of  Ruxtou 
in  Mexico;  when  Borrow  escaped  the  brigands  of  the  Sierra 
Morena  because  they  had  newly  gorged  themselves  with  boot>  ; 
and  the  Carlists  who  swarmed  over  La  Mancha  because  they 
shrunk  from  the  intensity  of  the  cold.  Or  the  arrest  at  Finis- 
tcrre,  where  he  was  nearly  shot  himself,  mistaken  by  the  Christino 
Alcalde  for  the  Pretender.  As  for  the  scenes  in  the  famous 
prison  of  Madrid,  and  in  the  low  drinking-shops  frequented  by 
bull-fighters  and  rufhans,  they  are  as  thoroughly  racy  of  the  soil 
as  of  the  man,  with  their  strange  blending  of  the  *  picares(|ue  ' 
and  the  religious.  It  is  difficult  to  analyse  or  to  define  the 
precise  charm  of  Borrow"s  books.  But  as  to  their  fascination 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt ;  and  we  are  half  inclined 
to  refer  it  to  some  such  mysterious  influence  as  made  the 
'  Lavengro '  a  snake-charmer  and  a  horse-whisperer. 

Under  the  head  of  the  travel  of  adventure  come  the  rumuice 
of  sport  and  the  romance  of  mountaineering,  and  very  often  the 
two  are  combined.  Since  the  days  of  Harris  and  Gordon 
Gumming  in  South  Africa  we  have  had  volumes  of  shooting 
adventure  by  enthusiasts  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  Indian 
officers  take  short  furlough  and  spend  it  In  the  unhealthy 
jungles  of  the  Terai  or  the  Wynaad  ;  or  they  risk  their  necks 
among  the  ice  cliffs  of  our  northern  mountain  boundary,  aAcr 
the  goats  of  Kashmere  or  the  sheep  of  Thibet.  Even  now  that 
the  buffalo  has  been  nearly  exterminated,  or  hunted  beyond  the 
Canndian  frontier  in  the  one  direction,  and  down  to  the  Camancbe  < 
country  on  the  other,  there  are  Englishmen  who  still  go  afl«r^ 
the  'grizzlies'   and   the  mountain   sheep  to   the    'Parks'  ant' 
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*  Divides' of  Central  Northern  America,     Enterprise  has  ever 

lleeo  pushing  towards  the  West,  till  it  has  met  the  pioneers  of 

I  the  mioing  and  agricultural    interests  advancing  with  the  rail- 

F  way  engineers  from  the  Pacific  seaboard.      There  are  railway 

junctions  and  thriving  cities  on  the  sites  of  the  lodges,  where 

Catlia    sketched     his    '  North    American    Indians ;'    and    the 

S Fairies  whither  Washington  Irving  made  his  tour,  and  where 
Ir.  Grantley  Berkeley  hunted  many  years  later,  are  being  laid 
out  in  those  great  co-operative  farms  which  pass  their  shiploads 
of  wheat  through  the  elevators  of  Chicago.  Since  Lord  Milton 
and  Dr.  Cheadie,  not  so  many  years  ago,  following  the  chain  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  posts,  made  the  '  North-West 
Passage  by  Land,'  to  the  British  Columbian  Coast,  sporting 
tourists,  with  their  batteries  of  rifles  and  shot  guns  by  fashionable 
makers  in  St.  James's,  have  traversed  the  *  Territories '  in  all 
clirections.     Lord  Snuthesk,  Lord  Dunraven,  with  several  others 

latest  of  all,  Mr.  Pendarves  Vivian — tell  as  how  they  liked  the 

«;xchange  of  the  lodge  in  the  Scotch  deer  forest  for  the  bivouac 
by  the  camp  fire ;  of  the  cuisine  of  a  capable  chef  for  hastily 
frizzled  venison  steaks,  or  short  commons.  For  a  lifelike  nar- 
i^tive  of  wild  shooting  and  Indian  figlit,  by  one  who  has  seen 
anany  varieties  of  both,  there  has  been  no  better  work  than 
^lajor  Campion's  '  On  the  Frontier  ;'  except  perhaps  the  ani- 
■matcd  and  singularly  exhaustive  'Hunting  Grounds  of  the 
<!ireat  West,'  by  Colonel  Dodge,  of  the  United  States  service. 

A  wonderful  story,  by  the  way,  though  of  science  rather  than 
«~>f  sport  in  mountaineering,  was  that  of  the  expeditions  and 
exploits  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  by  Clarence  King,  the  well-known 
surveying  engineer.  He  shows  how  much  may  he  effected  by 
strong  limbs,  firm  nerves  and  a  cool  judgment,  without  the 
guides  and  the  elaborate  appliances  for  Alpine  work  that  are 
deemed  almost  indispensable  in  Europe,  Frequently  accom- 
jianie<l  by  a  single  companion,  loaded  besides,  either  with  a 
&napsack  or  with  what  Australians  would  call  bis  'swag,'  in  the 
shape  of  provisions  and  scientific  instruments,  wrapped  in  a 
Hankct,  Mr,  King  pushed  his  researches  over  range  after 
Tange,  climbing  peaks,  crossing  passes  at  extraordinary  altitudes, 
scrambling  somebow  up  and  down  the  precipices  of  granite  or 
ice  that  often  were  only  accessible  by  '  chimneys  ;'  and  dipping 
from  the  glaciers  and  snowfields  into  gorges  and  canons,  where 
"the  torrents  were  roaring  between  iheir  rocky  walls  five  hundred 
Meet  in  height.  His  striking  word-pictures  are  almost  worthy 
'  he  scenery,  and  we  can  hardly  say  more  in  their  praise.  By 
y  of  showing  the  break-neck  character  of  his  *  surveying,"  we 
e  tempted  to  extract  one  incident  as  a  specimen.  He  and  his 
r  2  comtude 
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comrade  had,  as  was  frequently  the  casp,  landed  themselves  in 
something  very  like  a  eiil-desac  ;  the  only  way  out  of  it  was  by 
ascending  a  pj-ramid  of  smooth  blue  ice,  some  250  feet  in  height, 
and  Eubsequently  by  surmounting  an  equally  smooth  granite 
wall  that  rose  from  the  ice  peak  to  the  ridge  they  were  aiming 
at.  They  stood  on  a  narrow  ledge  above  the  ice  and  contem- 
plated the  i^gly  face  of  the  granite — a  face  which,  unfortunately 
for  them,  was  unpleasantly  devoid  of  features.  '  Here  and  there 
were  small  projections  from  its  surface,  little  protruding  knobs 
of  feldspar,  and  crevices  riven  into  its  face  for  a  few  inches. 
Mr.  King  tried  it  and  failed  :  he  was  stopped  half-way  by  the 
impossibility  of  reaching  a  crack  which  was  a  couple  of  feet 
beyond  stretch  of  his  fingers.  \ext  came  Cotter,  whose  arms 
were  longer.  He  made  a  spring  for  the  crack,  caught  hold, 
and  worked  himself  up  till  his  breast  got  a  purchase  on  the 
brink. 

'  It  was  the  most  splendid  piece  of  slow  gymnastics  1  ever  witueaaed. 
For  a  moment  ho  said  nothing,  bnt  when  I  asked  if  he  was  all  right, 
he  choorfuUy  repealed  "  all  right."  It  was  only  a  moment's  work  to 
eend  up  the  two  knapsacks  and  barometers,  aud  receive  again  my  end 
of  the  lasso.  As  I  tied  it  roand  my  breast,  Ootter  said  to  me  in  an 
easy,  contident  tone,  "  Dou't  bo  ttfraid  to  bear  your  weight."  .  .  . 
I  got  up  nithuut  difficulty  to  my  former  point,  restoil  there  a  moment, 
hanging  solely  by  my  bauds,  gathered  every  pouud  of  strongtli  and 
atom  of  will  for  the  reneb,  then  jerked  myself  up  into  a  swing,  jnst 
getting  the  tips  of  my  fingers  iuto  the  crack.  ...  1  climbed  slowly 
along  the  crock  till  I  reached  the  angle,  and  got  one  arm  over  the 
edge  as  Cotter  had  done.  As  I  rested  my  body  upon  the  edge  and 
looked  up  at  Cotter,  I  saw  that  instead  of  u  level  top,  he  was  sitting 
Upon  a  siuooth,  soft-Iiko  slope,  where  the  least  pull  would  have 
dngged  him  over  the  brink.  He  had  no  place  fur  his  feet  nor  hold 
for  his  bauds,  bat  had  seated  himself  calmly  with  the  rope  tied 
round  his  breast,  knowing  that  mr  only  safety  lay  in  being  able 
to  make  the  climb  entirely  unaided — certain  that  the  least  waver 
in  his  tone  would  have  disheartonud  mo  and  perhaps  made  it 
impossible.' 

In  MajorButler's'GreatLone  Land' there  is  little  sport  and  no 
mountiiineering;  yet  we  cannot  dismiss  adventure  in  Northern 
America  without  a  passing  allusion  to  it.  A\  e  know  no  more 
vivid  picture  of  the  solitudes  of  that  great  '  prairie  ocean '  of 
which  we  speak.  In  winter  a  dazzling  surface  of  purest  snow; 
,  in  early  summer  a  vast  expanse  of  grass  and  pale  pink  roses  j  in 
'  uitumn,  too  often,  a  wild  sea  of  raging  fire.  No  ocean  of  water 
in  the  world  can  vie  with  its  gorgeous  sunsets  ;  no  solitude  can 
equal  the  loneliness  of  a  night-shadowed  prairie  ;  one  feels  the 
■tilluess  and  hears  the  silence;   the  wail  of  the  prowling  wolf 
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makes  the  voice  of  solitude  audible  ;  the  stara  look  down  through 
infinite  silence  upon  silence  almost  as  intense.' 

The  frozen  plains  with  the  grim  forests  of  pine,  which  stretch 
trom  the  Saskatchewan  towards  the  Arctic  Ocean,  have  doubtless 
a  solemn  grandeur  of  their  own  ;  but  over  great  part  of  them  the 
white  man  has  never  cast  a  glance,  and  they  are  seldom  visited 
save   by   hunters  and   trappers,   bred   to   a  Hfe  of  unexampled 
endurance.     The  wildest  portions  of  the  chains  of  the  Rockj- 
Alouutnins  and  Sierra  Nevada  are   rarely  traversed  except  by 
adventurers.     The   railroads  or  highways  are  carried  through 
the  caiions,  or  over  cols  of  comparatively  moderate  depression. 
So  it  is  also,  for  the  most  part,  iu  the  mountains  of  Europe.      On 
t:he    other  hand,  in  the  sublime  highlands  of  Central  Asia,  the 
«Dnly  routes  by  which  trade  can  be  conducted  lie  across  some  of  the 
loftiest  plateaus  in  the  world,  ami  among  scenery  of  surpassing 
grandeur,  that  always  wears  a  wintry  aspect.     They  are  con- 
'KiDually  crossed   in    the  way  of    business  by   merchants    from 
"tthe  cities  of  Central  Asia,  accustomed  to  the  fervour  of  their 
summer  sun  ;  or  from  the  enervating  valleys  of  Kashmere,  or 
-«be  hot  plains  of  the  Punjaub.     There  is  little  more  thrilling 
Sn   the  romance  of  travel  than  tlie  narratives  of  the  Eoglish- 
anen  who  investigated  the  trade  routes   over  the  storm-beaten 
summits  of  the  Hindoo-Kush — Forsythe,  Shaw,  Gordon,  and  Dr. 
^Bellew — investigations  chiefly  undertaken  at  the  time  when  the 
IKbokand  soldier  of  fortune,  under  the  title  of  Atalik  Ghazi,  had 
-established  his  rule  in  Yarkand  and  Kashgar,  and  was  politically 
-«lesirous  of  extending  his  commerce.     The  storm-beaten  tracks 
are  marked,  like  those  in   waterless  deserts,  by  the  bleaching 
skeletons  of  men  and  beasts  of  burden ;  and  in  place  of  cara- 
vanserais you  have  here  and  there  some  loosely-piled  enclosure, 
which  at  least  breaks  the  force  of  the  tempest,  if  it  offers  nothing 
that  can  be  called  shelter.    Those  '  byways  of  Asiatic  commerce ' 
show  what  men  will  risk  for  the  sake  of  gain  ;  yet  travellers  tell 
us  that  they  have  seen  bales  and  baggage  animals  abandoned,  in 
the  horrors  of  the  autumn  storms-  and  the  terrors  of  imminent 
death.     It  is  the  characteristic  of  that  peculiar  kind  of  moun- 
taineering, that  the  travellers,  instead  of  trusting  to  their  feet, 
ride  yaks  or  mules  or  undersized  horses,  as  the  case  may  be, 
picking  their  steps  along  the   shelving    ledges    of  precipices, 
through  the  fallen  debris  of  rocks  and  boulders  that  choke  the 
beds  of    the    watercourses,  or    over  the   treacherously-bridged 
crevasses  of  the  glaciers.     We  might  imagine  that  the    most 
robust  health  was  indispensable  ;    and  the  last  place  where  we 
■liould  have  expected  to  meet  a  half-crippled  invalid  in   search 
of  health  would  have  been  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Himalaya, 
._     -^  between 
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between  Chinese  Thibet  and  the  Indian  Caucasus,  ^'et  that 
was  the  trip  undertaken  by  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson,  when  unable 
to  walk  far  even  on  level  ground  ;  and  the  most  picturesque 
account  of  mountaineering  for  pure  pleasure  in  the  Himalaya  i* 
g;iven  in  his  admirable  '  Abode  of  Snow-'  Now  be  was  being 
carried  in  a  dandi  or  chade  a  porteur,  up  corkscrew  paths  over 
loose  shingle,  and  round  the  sharp  angles  of  precipices  where 
literally  there  was  scarcely  footing  for  his  bearers.  Now  he  was 
compelled  to  descend,  and  pick  his  steps  along  the  face  of  rocks 
which  appeared  from  beneath  to  be  absolutely  perpendicular. 

'  In  this  ease  the  weather  had  worn  away  tbe  softer  parts  of  the 
slate,  leaving  tbe  harder  ends  sticking  out ;  and  I  declare  that  these, 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  ropes  of  juniper  branches,  wore  the  only 
aids  we  had  aloug  many  parts  of  these  precipices  when  1  oroased 
them.  Where  the  projecting  ends  of  slate  were  close  together,  long 
■labs  of  slate  were  k^id  across  them,  forming  a.  sort  of  foot-path,  ■ncn 
as  might  suit  a  chamois  hunter.  When  they  were  not  soficiently  in 
line,  or  were  too  far  distant  from  each  otlier  to  allow  of  slabs  being 
ploood.  wo  worked  our  way  from  one  protruding  end  of  slate  to 
another  as  best  we  could ;  and  where  a  long  iutorral  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feot  did  not  allow  of  this  latter  method  of  progress,  ropes  of 
twisted  juniper  bracohos  had  been  atretohed  from  one  protriiding 
end  to  another,  and  slabs  of  slate  had  been  placed  on  those,  with 
their  inner  ends  resting  on  any  crevices  which  could  be  found  in  the 
precipice  noli,  thna  farming  a  "  footpath "  vritb  great  gaps  in  it, 
through  which  wo  oonld  look  down  sometimes  a  long  distance — 
which  bent  and  shook  beneath  our  feet,  allowing  the  slabs  every 
now  and  then  to  drop  and  fall  towards  Uic  Sutlej  till  shattered  into 
innnmeiable  fragments.' 

Riding  the  yak  for  the  first  time  must  be  an  awkward 
experience  for  a  novice.  Mr.  Wilson  recommends  anyone  who 
cares  to  have  a  notion  of  it,  to  'fasten  two  Prussian  spiked 
helmets  close  together  on  the  back  of  a  great  bull  and  seat 
himself  between  them.'  And  the  animal  looks  as  ill-adapted  as 
a  brewer's  dray-horse  for  the  work  ho  performs  so  well,  though 
with  groans  and  grumbles  by  way  of  protest.  'The  sure- 
footedness  and  the  steady  though  slow  ascent  of  these  animals 
up  the  most  difficult  passes  are  very  remarkable.  They  never 
nest  upon  a  leg  until  they  are  sure  they  have  got  a  fair  footing 
for  it ;  and,  heavy  as  they  appear,  they  will  carry  burdens  np 
places  which  even  the  ponies  and  mules  of  the  Alps  would  not 
attempt.'  And  assuredly  no  Alpine  pony  would  have  been 
equal  to  '  the  astounding  performances  of  my  little  Spiti  marc." 
as  she  carried  her  rider  for  a  long  day  through  the  '  Valley  of 
Glaciers,' 

'Never 
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ZTeTer  before  had  I  fully  rcalizsd  tlie  goat-like  agility  of  these 
ubIb,  and  I  almoat  despair  of  making  her  acbievemente  credible. 
She  sprang  &am  block  to  block  of  granite,  even  mtb  laj  weigbt  upon 
her,  like  an  ibex.  No  one  who  bad  not  Been  tbo  performance  of  a 
Spiti  pony  could  have  believed  it  possible  for  any  animal  of  the  kind 
to  go  over  the  groimd  at  all,  and  much  loss  witb  a  rider  upun  it. 
Bat  this  mare  went  steadily  witb  me,  up  and  down  the  ridges,  oyer 
the  great  rough  blocks  of  granite  and  the  troacherous  slabs  of  slate. 
I  had  to  dismount  and  walk,  or  rather  climb  a  little,  only  three  or 
four  times,  and  that  not  so  much  from  necessity  as  from  pity  for 
tbe  little  creature,  wbicb  was  trembling  in  every  limb  firam  the 
great  leaps  and  exertions  she  bad  to  make.  On  these  occasions  she 
followed  me  like  a  dog.' 

Fresb  from  those  Americiin  and  Asiatic  fields,  coming  back 
to  Switzerland  or  T^rol  seems  tame.  Moreover,  every  one  is 
more  or  less  familiar  with  the  doings  of  the  Alpine  Clubmen 
among  the  '  peaks,  passes,  and  glaciers.'  Yet  among  the  latest 
publications  in  Alpine  literature  we  must  remark  on  the 
•ascinating  and  brilliantly  illustrated  volume  which  tells  the 
slory  of  Whymper's  ascents  on  the  Matterhoru,  and  of  the 
determined  siege  he  laid  to  the  mountain,  witb  the  crowning 
success  which  was  so  sadly  overclouded. 

The  romance  of  exploration  and  research  in  travel  is  so 
.^Undless,  that  we  can  barely  touch  a  point  here  and  there. 
.'  ne  most  suggestive  of  commentaries  on  the  travel  of  research 
^^  to  be  found  in  the  galleries  of  the  British  Museum,  where  we 
*^nder  among  the  endless  display  of  its  memorials  recovered 
'■"Otti  the  cemeteries  of  old  civilization.  In  the  department  of 
^^ploration,  attentioh  has  been  chiefly  divided  of  late  between 
^^peditions  of  discovery  to  the  Arctic  seas  and  the  achievements 
^'  *^he  brilliant  corps  of  adventurers  who  have  been  filling  up  the 
"l^oks  in  our  maps  of  Africa.  There  is  excitement  enough  in 
ne  one  case  and  the  other :  whether  we  turn  to  the  ships  beset  in 
.  '"•fti.ug  pack  and  among  icebergs,  or  to  white  explorers  isolated 
^  the  middle  of  a  continent  where  retreat  may  be  more  difficult 
^'>  the  dangerous  advance.  For  ourselves,  the  sensations  of 
f^ploration  that  strike  us  most  forcibly  are  when  the  nerves  are 
'•ig  strung  continually  to  their  extreme  tension  by  a  wearing 
^^^•is*  of  peril  that  is  always  present,  whether  in  waking  hours  or 
'•^  broken  slumbers.  !n  our  opinion  the  most  wearing  ordeals 
"*t  daring  adventurers  have  ever  gone  through,  have  been  in  the 
'?**'Ched  deserts  of  the  Australasian  continent,  where  wells  a 
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and  far  between,  and   only  known  to  wandering  natives. 


^*Oong  the  many  men  of  extraordinary  resolution  and  r , 

*>**  have  ted  what  may  be  called  forlorn  hopes  of  exploration 
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in  the  interior  of  Australia — without  drawing  any  inridioo* 
comparisons  between  lUeir  efforts,  their  sufferings,  and  their 
successes — it  seems  to  us  that  Colonel  Egerton  Warburton  stands 
out  conspicuous.  He  undertook  to  exphtre  the  unknown  country 
between  the  settlements  of  South  Australia  and  the  sea-coast  of 
Western  Australia.  Knowing  well  the  nature  of  the  difficulties 
he  might  expect,  althoupih  iis  it  turned  out  they  surpassed  bis 
most  gloomj  apprehensions,  he  had  provided  himself  with  seven- 
teen camels  and  a  couple  of  Afghan  drivers.  These  cameU  saved 
the  lives  of  the  Expcdicion,  though  they  gradually  broke  down 
under  intolerable  privations,  and  fifteen  of  ihcm  died  or  were 
slaughtered  for  food.  The  long  line  of  the  route  lay  through 
the  most  inhospitable  of  deserts,  covere<l  generally  with  the 
prickly  spinifex,  which  hears  the  appropriate  name  of  the 
porcupine  grass  ;  and  in  these  deserts,  when  the  air  was  stirred 
by  a  breeze,  it  enveloped  the  little  caravan  in  clouds  of  sand 
and  ashes.  The  ground  was  not  even  tolerably  level  ;  the 
spinifcx  scrub  clothed  a  succession  of  rolling  sandhills,  varied 
occasionally  with  dismal  salt  lagoons.  The  sun  was  scorch- 
ing, and  they  welcomed  the  rare  showers  that  drenched  tbem. 
Poisonous  flies  persecuted  them  through  the  day;  and  from 
the  hour  of  the  start  to  that  of  their  arrival,  sound  sleep 
was  out  of  the  question,  owing  to  the  small  black  ants  that 
swarmed  everywhere.  With  bodies  lowered  by  starvation  and 
parched  by  thirst,  they  lived  in  a  state  of  chronic  fever. 
Finally,  they  were  compelled  to  take  to  travelling  by  night ;  and 
thus,  as  Colonel  Warburton  complains  in  his  Journal,  *  When 
we  move,  we  can't  see  :  when  we  stop,  we  can't  search.'  Yet 
their  lives  depended  on  the  search  for  water  ;  and  when  they 
came  upon  what  passed  for  a  spring,  which  meant  the  intrt- 
mittent  oozing  of  some  filthy  fluid,  impregnated  with  animnl 
and  vegetable  matter,  they  had  to  '  keep  louch '  upon  i 
they  came  upon  another.  From  each  of  these  involuntary 
stations  they  had  to  throw  out  exploring  parties  in  quest  of  a 
fresb  point  of  departure,  though  the  waste  of  time  exhausted 
their  precious  supplies.  Latterly  they  kept  body  and  soul 
together  *  on  sun-dried  slips  of  meat,  as  tasteless  and  innu- 
tritious  as  a  piece  of  dried  bark.'  The  leadei 
than  his  followers,  and  carrying  the  heavy  weight  of  rcspwii- 
sihility,  literally  broke  down  with  thirst  and  hunger,  and  was 
borne  along  in  a  stupor,  tied  to  the  back  of  one  of  the  camels. 
Yet  Warburton's  intellect  remained  clear,  if  not  vigorous,  and  he 
was  able  to  continue  the  entries  in  his  journal.  What  can  be 
more  pathetic  than  the  following,  which  expresses  rather  tbe 
bitterness  of  disappointment  than  mere  bodily  anguish?     Tb« 

Bumi  r 
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inan'el  is  that  in  all  these  circumstances  a  human  brain  should 
ba.ve  stood  the  strain  : 

'  Wc  orti  hommed  in  on  every  side :  eveiy  trial  we  moke  fails  ;  and 
r  o«  only  now  hope  that  eorae  one  or  other  of  the  party  may  reach 
wifcler  sooner  or  later.  As  for  myself,  1  can  seo  no  hopo  of  life,  for 
r  caonot  hold  up  without  food  and  water.  I  havo  given  Lewin  written 
ixxstructions  to  justify  his  leaving  me,  should  I  die ;  and  have  made 
S'va.cb  arrangement  as  I  can,  for  the  preservation  of  my  journal  and 
ix&^pa.  The  advance  party  has  started  again,  anil  wo  followed  till  a 
little  after  sunrise,  when  our  camels  showed  signs  of  distresfl  and  we 
CA.nped. 

*  My  party  at  last  are  now  in  that  state,  that  unloss  it  please  God 
to  save  us,  wo  cannot  live  more  than  twenty-fonr  hours.  We  are  at 
t>«xr  last  drop  of  water,  and  the  smallest  bit  of  dried  meat  chokes  me, 
I  fear  my  son  must  share  my  fate,  as  he  will  not  leave  me.  God 
l»»Tti  mercy  upon  us,  for  we  are  brought  very  low  ;  and  by  the  time 
Aeath  reaches  us  we  shall  not  regret  exchanging  our  present  misery 
(or  that  state  in  which  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

*  We  have  tried  to  do  our  duty  aud  have  been  disappointed  in  all 
our  eipectutiouB.  I  have  been  in  eifxllent  health  during  tbo  whole 
joaiDoy,  being  merely  worn  oat  &om  want  of  food  and  water.  Let 
no  Beli- reproaches  afflict  anyone  respecting  mo.  I  undertook  the 
joomey  for  the  benefit  of  my  family ;  and  I  was  qoite  equal  to  it 
■uider  all  the  circumstances  that  could  reasonably  be  anticipated ; 
hot  difficnlties  and  losses  have  come  so  thickly  upon  us  durisg  the 
Isst  few  months,  that  we  have  not  bee-n  able  to  move  :  thus  our  pro- 
rtsiona  are  gone ;  but  tiiis  would  not  have  slopped  us,  could  we 
***e  found  water  without  such  laborious  search.  'ITie  country  is 
*'«*»ble.  I  do  not  believe  man  ever  travelled  so  vast  an  extent  of 
<***Htinuoufl  desert.' 

The  mystery  in  which  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  Lave 
*^*'aj£  enveloped  their  rites  and  their  Holy  Places  has  naturally 
5*citcd  the  curiosity  of  travellers.  None  but  the  true  believer 
J2  Ulam  could  pass  the  threshold  of  the  '  House  of  God '  in 
**»oca,  and  look  on  the  Kaaba  and  live,  or  on  the  water  of  the  well 
**•  Zem-Zeoi.  No  less  jealously  guarded  was  the  tomb  under 
*he  Green  Dome'  in  Medina,  where  the  Prophet  lies  buried  in 
^*»  own  city  on  the  sanctified  spot  where  he  gave  his  soul  to 
■^lah.  Both  cities  were  the  headquarters  of  the  bigotry  which 
"^Osecratcd  them  and  by  which  they  flourished.  The  fervour  of 
JOe  devotees  who  hail  made  the  long  pilgrimage  from  the  utmost 
''WiiU  of  the  lands  of  the  Faithful — from  (he  shores  of  Barbary 
***■  the  Khanates  of  Central  Asia — rose  into  raptures  of  frenzy 

r*  ihey  reached  their  destination,  and  shook  themselves  free 
'^m  the  burden  of  their  sins.      There  could  have  been  no  more 

K*^tefut  offering  to  the  genius  of  the  Places,  no  moie  cert'SAtv 
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assurance  of  future  felicity,  than  bj  avenging  his  impiety  on 
some  infidel  dog,  who  had  blasphemously  imposed  himself  on 
the  company  of  the  believers.  Each  step  of  the  pilgrimage  was 
pregnant  with  danger  among  the  keen-eyed  companions  of  every 
hour,  with  whom  suspicions  might  arise  at  any  moment.  It 
needed  no  ordinary  resolution  to  string  the  nerves  to  the  risks, 
where  a  mere  oversight  might  betray  one,  or  even  the  mutteringib^ 
in  a  feverish  dream.  Burckhardt,  we  believe,  was  the  first 
attempt  the  adventure.  He  travelled  in  the  character  of 
reduced  Egyptian  gentleman,  converted  from  the  Coptic  relig^oi 
to  the  true  faith,  and  on  landing  at  Djeddah,  where  his  leti 
of  credit  were  rejected,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  take  u; 
his  quarters  in  a  Khan  with  only  a  few  sequins  in  his 
He  made  friends,  however,  and  succeeded  in  his  purpose, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  unprecedented  audacity  of  the  u 
taking. 

Captain   Burton's  venture  reads   even   more   romantically- 
at   least  we   have   it  given  with    more  picturesque  fulness 


detail.     Alive  to  the  dangers,  he  did  his  utmost  to  circamvei 

them  by  the  completeness  of  his  deliberate  preparations.    It 

a  Persian  prince,  and  not  an  Englishman,  who  took  his 

in  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamer  from  Southampton. 

Cairo  he  went  into  regular  training,  educating  himself 

the   inmates  of  the  Wakalah  or  Khan.      There  the 

on  second  thoughts,  transformed  himself  into  a  Pathan, 

for  a  man  of  rank  under  a  tcmporciry  cloud ;  and  the 

Abdullah    Khan    travelled    with    Afghan    papers.      Throi 

incessant  anxieties  and   some  narrow  escapes  from  detectio  ^    p°^ 

all  went  well  with  him  till  at  last  he  stood  in  sight  of  the 

Allah,  and  struggled  forward  in  the  throng  of  devotees  to 

his  lips  on  the  Kaaba.     We  can  well  believe  that  ^  Of  all  Ht 

crowd  of  worshippers  who  clung  weeping  to  the  curtain,  or 

pressed    their    beating   hearts   to    the  stone,  none  felt  for  t1 

moment    a   deeper  emotion  than  did  the  Hadji  from   the 

north.*    Though,  ^  to  confess  the  humbling  truth,  theirs  was 

high  feeling  of  religious  enthusiasm,  mine  was  the  ecstasy 

gratified  pride.' 

We  should  imagine  that  next  to  the  hour  of  triumph,  with  \ 
the  ecstasy  of  gp^tified  pride,  must  be  the  moment  of  inexi 
sible  relief  and  satisfaction  when  the  traveller  could  drop  i 
disguise  that  had  been  painfully  supported,  and  step  back  * 
the  everyday  world,  with  its  ordinary  hazards  and  trials. 
realize<l  that  forcibly  in  reading  the  travels  of  Vamberr,  who 
18G3  made    his   famous   expedition    to    Khiva,   Bokhara, 
Samarcand.     It  was  before  the  progress  of  Russian  conqnesl 

m 
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le  degree  broken  the  savage  exclusivencss  of  the  Turco- 
Since  then  we  have  had  admirable  books  b^  McGahan, 

ride  to  the  Oxus  when  he  gave  the  Russian  garrisons  the 
aiist  alwnj-a  rank  high  among  the  romances  of  travel ;  and 
tjW  Barnaby,  who  paid  his  visit  to  Khiva  as  an  oflicer  in 
rvice  of  a  Power  from  which  the  Khan  might  have  some~ 
to  hope  or  fear,  Annjnius  Vambery  had  to  do  by  stealth 
the  others  accomplished  by  open  daring.  He  joined  a 
n  of  mendicant  dervishes  from  Teheran.  Had  he  been 
^  bis  fate  might  have  been  worse  than  that  of  a  false 
n  to  Mecca,  The  Turcomans,  who  are  to  the  full  as  in- 
it  as  the  Arabs,  seem  to  have  been  chilled  by  the  winter 
rature  of  their  steppes  into  a  cold  malignancy  of  cruelty, 
re  proficients  in  the  arts  of  diabolical  torture.  Happily 
erjr's  comrades  were  staunch,  and,  if  they  suspected  him, 
rilling  to  screen  him.  Still  be  travelled  in  terror  of  some 
»rd  contTetemjtu.  His  occasional  sufferings  from  thirst 
TCT  remind  us  of  those  of  Colonel  Warburlon ;  and  the 
ioD  of  his  daily  life  for  months  was  such  as  Englishmen 
t  figure  to  themselves  without  shuddering.  For  with  those 
f  dervishes  the  depth  of  filth  was  the  height  of  sanctity ; 
unbery,  in  the  consciousness  of  acting  a  part,  had  rather  to 
t  it  in  point  of  uncleanliness. 

^▼e's  wanderings  in  Arabia  had  commenced  in  the 
U3  year.  Without  weighing  risks  or  judging  motives  in 
:asct,  we  may  give  him  credit  for  his  courage  and  honour- 
induct  in  making  no  secret  of  his  nationality.  Vet  he 
led    among  the  fanatical   Wahabees  in    their  capital    of 

and  had  ultimately  to  save  himself  from  their  pressing 
ility  by  flight.  He  too  had  his  trials  from  thirst  and 
ire  in  crossing  the  deserts.  As  for  the  Arabs  to  whom  he 
ed  his  life,  he  paints  them  in  most  unflattering  colours,  as 
Futhless,  nnd  rapacious ;  and  the  leader  of  his  flrst  escort 
robber  and  murderer  by  profession.  There  is  a  graphic 
fa  march  in  the  desert,  when  they  were  surprised  hy  the 

■imoom.  The  Arabs  faced  it  folded  in  their  mantles, 
ing  low  upon  the  necks  of  their  camels ;  and  though  by  a 
accident  it  struck  them  wtthin  100  yards  of  a  tent,  whose 
igs  of  black  goat-hnir  meant  safety,  it  was  a  question  fur 
oinutes  whether  they  should  live  to  reach  it. 
I  *Coanlry  of  the  Moors'  is  an  iotercstiag  book,  espc- 
n  it*  notes  of  his  visit  to  the  holy  city  of  Kairwan.  But 
the  most  vivid  sketches  of  life  among  the  Moors,  since 
ion  Crusoe  wrote  the  story  of  bis  confinement  in  Salee, 
ba  found  in  the  'Adventures  in  Morocco'  which  gained 
Gerhard 
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Gerhard  Rofalfs  the  Royal  Geograpliical  Society's  gold  metUL 
He  started  on  his  wanderings  almost  ppnniless,  and  wa«  robbed 
of  what  little   he  possessed  before  he   had  well    left  Tangim 
behind    him.      He  thought    of   turning    back,    but  decided  to 
persevere ;    and    he    experienced    all    those    quick    reverse!  of 
Oriental   existence  which    are  familiar  to  us  in   the  page*  uf 
the  'Arabian  Nights.'    Now  he  was  the  honoured  guest  o(  lU 
Great  Sherif,  whose  hereditary  sanctity  ranks  bim  aluust  on 
an  equality  with  the  Sultan,  and  whose  possessions  mnke  bim 
the  second  richest  landowner  among  the  Moors,     Now  he  wu 
receive*!  condescendingly  by  the  Sultan  himself,  or  establiili«l 
in  comfortable  quarters  as  physician   in   ordinary  to  powerful 
ministers  of  state  or  the  governors  of  important  cities.     Now  h« 
bad  his  marching  orders   at  a  moment's  notice,  and,  wilbonl 
having  time  given  him  to  pack  up,  was  thrust  into  the  saddlt 
as  he  stood  at  the   palace  door,  and   tlespatched    without  (TM 
a   wallet    to    bis    next    destination.     Again,  be    was  travelling 
towards  the  Southern  Oasis,  poorly  clad  and  almost  pconilfsii) 
he  set  out,  thankful  for  the  coarsest  fare  and  the  rougheit  sholltfi 
yet  in  the  apprehension,  poor  as  be  was,  of  being  maltreated  or 
murdered  by  marauders.      One  of  his  latest  adventures  nnnf 
proved  his  last,  when  he  thoughtlessly  showed  bis  little  property 
to  an  apparently  frank  and  eordial  host,  and  was  waylaid  atw* 
next  bivouar  in  the  wilderness,  half  slashed  to  pieces,  and  UU 
for  dead.    Roblfs,  like  Burckhardt  and  Vambery,  professed  bilB^ 
self  a  convert  to  Islamism  ;  and  he  describes  with  considerabl* 
humour  some  of  the  penalties  of  his  change  of  faith,  as  wb 
his  head  was  shaved  with  a  blunt  clasp  knife,  though  happily 
esea[>ed  the  pains  of  circumcision.     At  least  by  way  of  comp^ 
sation  be  had  the  satisfaction  of  enlightening  us  as  to  apcop' 
and  a  country  of  which  we  knew  very  little ;  and  we  are  inW* 
duced  to  a  state  of  unchanging  conservatism  which  takes    ^ 
back  to  the  times  of  Lockhart's  '  Moorish  ballads'  and  Vi»vt 
ington  Irving's  '  Tales  of  the  Alhambra.' 

Place  atur  dames  is  a  principle  we  should  gladly  have  ac' 
upon,  hut  gallantry  must  give  place  to  questions  of  chroDoloJ 
We  have  perforce  left  four  ladies  to  the  last,  who  respeciir' 
represent  the  four  departments  of  the  romance  of  explorati 
the  romance  of  adventure,  the  romance  of  scientific  travel, 
the  romance  of  luxurious  travel.  And  it  is  in  a  natural 
thought  that  we  pass  from  Palgrave  among  the  Arabian  Domi 
and  from  Rohlfs  among  the  roving  tribes  of  the  Sahara,  to 
Anne  Blunt  and  her 'Bedouins  of  the  Euphrates.'  Theaccount- 
her  adventures  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  recent  book* 
IraveU.     As  the  grand-daughter  of  l^rd  Byron,  she  has  Ml  ' 
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ary  daim  upon  our  notice,  and  we  can  congratulate  her  upon 
'literary  skill  with  which  she  relates  her  story.  Not  foi^t- 
g  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  and  Laily  Ellenborough,  surely  never 
s  amore  adventurous  tour  undertuken  by  any  Englishwoman. 
ice  the  days  of  Job,  '  the  greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the  East,' 
1  the  times  when  Midianites  and  Amalekitcs  carried  fire  and 
wd  into  Palestine,  the  great  pastoral  wildernesses  to  the  east 
the  Hauran  have  been  the  haunts  <if  the  wanderers  whose 
id  is  against  every  man.  To  those  who  venture  among  them 
ibe  hazard  of  their  lives,  there  is  much  embarrassing  ambiguity 
their  manners  and  customs.     Vou  may   be  safe  if  you  taste 

bread  and  salt,  or  succeed  in  laying  your  hand  on  the  tent- 
e  ;  bat  before  passing  under  the  safeguard  of  these  symbolical 
;»,  you  may  be  slaughtered  for  your  horses  and  weapons,  to 
'  nothing  of  other  belongings.  When  Lady  Anne  Blunt 
1  her  husband  were  planning  their  trip,  they  naturally 
eived  warnings  and  discouragement  from  every  quarter.  Yet 
ibey  drew  nearer  to  the  limits  of  Turkish  civilization,  the 
Realties  and  dangers  began  to  diminish,  and  what  had  seemed 
lerial  realities  began  to  melt  into  phantoms  like  the  mirage, 
e  veteran,  who  was  then  English  consul  at  Aleppo,  cheered 
m  with  a  decidedly  hopeful  view.  The  risk,  he  said,  lay  in 
eting  roving  parties  of  the  Bedouins;  and  he  had  long  been 
amicable  relations  with  some  of  the  heads  of  the  Anayeh,  and 
lid  consequently  give  his  friends  valuable  introductions, 
suits  fully  justified  his  opinion,  and  the  travellers  never  appear 
have  been  in  actual  danger.  Yet  none  the  less  was  the 
lertaking  a  trying  one  to  feminine,  or,  for  that  matter,  mas- 
iae  nerves.     They  had  to  elude  the  jealous  attentions  of  the 

kish  governors,  and  slip  away  from  honourable  durance. 
ey  had  to  pilot  their  own  way  through  the  trackless  wastes  in 
rch  of  the  shifting  encampments,  wliose  localities  were  but 
nely  indicated  by  rumour.  They  rode  down  among  the 
li  and  announced  themselves,  taking  the  chance  of  being 
corned  or  ill-received.  It  was  a  time  when  the  two  great  rival 
es  were  at  war,  the  Turkish  troops  occasionally  interfering 
Veen  the  combatants;  and  once  they  were  guests  in  an  encamp- 
it  which  was  suddenly  broken  up  on  the  eve  of  what  threatened 
«  a  bloody  battle.     That  their  journey  ended  so  satisfactorily 

owing  partly  to  good  fortune,  greatly  to  good  management. 

BInnt  and  his  wife  seem  to  have  understood  intuitively  the 
ings  and  thoughts  of  those  capricious  semi-barbarians,  who 

in  many  respects  children  of  a  larger  growth.  We  arc 
pted  to  quote  page  upon  page  from  a  story  of  exper 
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we  must  limit  ourselves  to  one  or  two  brief  extracts,  which 
may  give  some  slight  idea  of  the  book  a.nd  the  Bedouini.  Hrrr 
is  a  tale  of  Bedouin  chivalry,  though  we  are  sorry  to  say  tb»l, 
so  far  as  we  can  gather,  it  is  altogether  an  exception  to  llic 
general  rule; — 

'  On  one  occasion  Jedaati,  with  fift^  followers,  was  BorpriBed  uil 
fiUTounded  at  nightfall  by  a  large  body  of  Sbammar,  who,  u  &e 
onetom  is  in  the  desert,  waited  till  daylight  to  make  their  attKk, 
The  Fedaau  'hod  little  chance  of  escape,  and  were  rcsiguing  tlian- 
selrea  to  capture  and  spoliation  in  the  morning,  for  their  mares  mi 
tired,  and  the  enemy  fresh,  when  in  tbo  middle  of  the  night  ■  lun 
came  to  them  &om  the  Shammarwith  a  message  to  Jedaan  &om  AbJ- 
nl-K^rim.  He  was  riding  a  white  mare,  and  the  message  was  to  tb 
following  effect :  Abd-ul-E^rim,  in  token  of  their  former  &ieiidjli>p, 
sends  his  own  more  to  Jcdaau,  begging  that  he  will  ride  her  to- 
morrow. "  Sbe  is  the  best  in  all  the  Sbammor  camp."  Thns  moimt«l 
Jedaan  f'>iight  bis  losing  battle  tbo  next  day,  but  escaped  captiU^ 
thanks  to  Abd-ul-K trim's  mare,  his  men  being  all  taken  prisoncn.' 

A  sight  like  this  was  worth  some  risk  and  trouble : — 
'  An  Arab  march  is  slow,  even  when  at  its  qnickest,  and  in  an  bo" 
or  BO  wo  came  upon  the  stragglers,  and  then  npon  the  main  hc*^' 
Wo  rode  up  a  height,  and  from  it  saw  the  wonderful  sight  of  tiro^ 
to  thirty  thousand  camels,  with  a  proportionate  number  of  hoi  ~ 
and  footmen,  converging  by  half  a  dozen  winding  wadys  toi>» 
n  central  dell,  in  which  the  horeomon  were  gathering.' 

Or  the  still  more  imposing  spectacle  of  the  great  camp  of 
Rdala : — 

*  Wo  came  npon  it  quite  suddenly,  as  crossing  a  low  ridge  of  ri^ 
ground  we  looked  down  over  the  plain  of  Saigbal,  and  saw  it  corec 
so  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  with  a  countless  multitude  of  tents  M 
men,  and  marcs  and  camels.     In  the  extreme  distance,  at  least 
miles  away,  lay  tbo  Lake  of  Saighal,  glittering  white  in  the  mm 
and  the  whole  spaco  between  it  and  whore  wo  stood  seemed  o 
while  east  and  west  there  was  at  least  an  equal  depth  of  camp. 
have  estimated  the  whole  ntmtber  of  tents  at  20,000,  and  of  camel 
150,000,  and  at  the  sight  I  felt  on  emotion  of  almost  awe,  as  n 
one  first  sees  the  sea.' 

And    there    is  an   inviting  picture  of  the  Hamdd 
spring  :— 

*  At  this  time  of  the  year,  if  the  season  is  a  favourable  one,  t 
Hamad  is  one  of  the  most  beaiitifal  sights  in  the  world,  a  vast  n 
lating  plain  of  grass  and  flowers.     The  puiplo  stock,  which  pi 
minates  on  the  better  soils,  gives  its  colour  to  the  whole  conntry.  i 
on  it  the  camels  feed,  preferring  it  to  all  other  food.     The  hollo" 
arc  filled  with  the  richest  meadow  grass,  wild  eats,  wild  barley  a: 
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inld  rye,  tbe  hannts  of  qaaile ;  wbile  here  and  there  deep  beds  of  bine 
geraniam  take  their  place,  or  tracts  white  with  camomiles.  On  thu 
pooler  sdiIe  the  flowers  are  not  loss  gay ;  talipB,  marigolds,  aetei'S, 
iriKS,  and  ccrtaia  pink  wallflowers,  tbe  most  betrntifal  of  them  all, 
coBsing  each  of  them  to  our  garden  plants.  For  it  was  from  the 
desert,  doubtless,  that  the  Crusaders  broaght  ns  many  of  what  wo 
now  consider  essentially  English  flowers." 

Mils  Bird's  'Life  in  the  Rocky  Mountains'  is  a  sequel  to 
ber  residence  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  of  which  she  gave  us  a 
channiug  account  in  her  previous  work.  Her  return  fnim  tbe 
Pacific  led  her  into  grander  scenery  than  that  of  the  plains  of 
ibe  Euphrates,  and  among  people  almost  more  lawless  than  the 
Bedoiiins,witli  outcasts  even  moreaddicted  to  gratuitous  bloodshed. 
To  do  them  bare  justice,  however,  the  roughest  of  the  outlaws  of 
tbe  West  treated  tbe  unprotected  lady  civilly  and  almost  kindly. 
Indeed  the  most  incorrigible  of  them  all  was  absolutely  chival- 
roQi.  'Mountain  Jim,'  who  had  seen  better  and  more  innocent 
^sjs,and  had  moved  in  avery  different  sphere  in  society,  is  one 
oflbe  most  striking  characters  in  the  book.  He  struck  up  a  fast 
friendship  with  Miss  Bird  on  first  acquaintance,  constituting 
himielf  her  guide  and  protector  in  some  of  tlie  wildest  of  her 
moantain  excursions.  This  worthy  had  established  himself  in  a 
lonely  hut  at  the  only  entrance  to  Estes  Park,  and  was  the  terror 
of  the  whole  surrounding  country.  His  looks  and  bearing  were 
oitagreeably  symbolical  of  his  habits.  His  face  was  handsome  ; 
out  one  eve  was  entirely  gone,  and  the  loss  made  one  side  of 
bijfaee  repulsive,  while  the  other  might  have  been  modelled  in 
tiarble.  'Desperado  was  written  in  large  letters  all  over  him.' 
Sober,  he  had — with  a  lady  at  least — tbe  manners  of  a  polished 
gentleman.  When  in  liquor,  he  behaved  like  an  incarnate 
nend,  or  relapsed  into  moods  of  remorseful  gloom,  in  which  be  was 
*^«i  more  dangerous.  It  was  under  the  guidance  of  '  Mountain 
Jim 'that  Miss  Bird  ascended  Long's  Peak,  or  the  American 
i^atterhorn,  which  was  perhaps  the  most  esciting  of  her  many 
MventoroUB  eipeditions,  and  which  introduced  her  to  some  of 
'be  sublimest  scenery  in  the  western  continent.  The  party  took 
"Wses  to  tbe  bottom  of  the  peak  : — 

'  The  ride  was  one  scries  of  glories  and  BurprisoB,  of  "  part "  and 
Ewe,  of  lake  and  stream,  of  mountains  on  mountains,  cubnisating  in 
*^  rent  pinnacles  of  Long's  Peak,  which  looked  yet  grander  and 
FWtlicr  as  we  crossed  an  attendant  mountain,  U,000  feet  high, 
""J  alantiag  sun  added  fresh  beauty  to  every  line.  There  were  dark 
P*^s  against  a  lemon  sky,  grey  peaks  reddening  and  ethercalising, 
P^ges  of  deep  and  infinite  blue,  floods  of  golden  glory  piercing 
"■fngh  canons  of  enormous  depth,  an  atmosphere  of  absolute  purity. 
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an  occasional  fragment  of  coUon-wood  and  aspen  flaunting  in  red  ind 
gold  to  intensify  the  bine  gloom  of  the  pines,  the  trickle  and  mimnir 
of  streams  fringed  with  icicles,  the  strange  8oiigh  of  gnsts  mofing 
among  the  pine-tops — sights  and  sounds  not  of  the  lower  eirtb,  but 
of  the  solitary,  beast-hannted,  frozen  npper  altitudes/ 

She  slept,  or  rather  laj  down  in  a  group  of  silver  spmcei  at 
some  distance  from  the  fire : — 

'  I  could  not  sleep,  but  the  night  passed  rapidly.  I  was  anxioos 
about  the  ascent,  for  gusts  of  ominous  sound  swept  through  the  pinas 
at  intervals.  Then  wild  animals  howled,  and  Bing  (Jim's  dog)  was 
perturbed  in  spirits  about  them.  Then  it  was  strange  to  seo  the 
notorious  desperado,  a  red-handed  man,  sleeping  as  quietly  as  inno- 
cence sleeps.  But  above  all  it  was  exciting  to  lie  there  with  no  bette 
shelter  than  a  bower  of  pines,  on  a  mountain  11,000  feet  high,  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  Bocky  Bange,  under  twelve  degrees  of  frost,  hearing 
sounds  of  wolves,  with  shining  stars  looking  through  the  frignal 
canopy,  with  arrowy,  pines  for  bed-posts,  and  for  a  bright  lamp  fto 
red  flames  of  a  camp  fire. 

'  Day  dawned  long  before  the  sun  rose,  pure  and  lemon-colouel. 
The  rest  were  looking  after  the  horses,  when  one  of  the  students  came 
running  to  tell  me  that  I  must  come  further  down  the  slope,  for  Jim 
said  he  had  never  seen  such  a  sunrise.  From  the  chill  grey  peak 
above,  from  tho  everlasting  snows,  from  the  silvered  pines,  down 
through  mountain  ranges  into  the  depths  of  Tynan  purple,  we  lodnd 
to  where  the  plains  lay  in  cold,  blue  grey,  like  a  waving  sea  against  a 
far  horizon.  Jim  involuntarily  and  reverently  uncovered  his  head,  and 
exclaimed,  "  I  believe  there  is  a  God  I "  I  felt  as  if,  Parsee-like,  1  must 
worship.  The  grey  of  the  plains  changed  to  purple,  the  sky  was  all 
one  rose-red  flash  on  which  vermilion  cloud-streaks  rested ;  the  ghastlj 
peaks  gleamed  like  rubies,  the  earth  and  heavens  were  new-created. 

In  contrast  to  the  sublime  in  the  poetry  of  Nature,  we  in»y 
turn  to  a  scene  of  the  picturesque  in  the  rude  life  of  the  stock- 
man. Miss  Bird,  who  had  an  admirable  seat  on  a  horse,  and 
was  able  to  tame  apparently  the  wildest  steed,  had  been  invited 
by  the  Welshman  with  whom  she  lodged,  to  a  cattle  drive,  got 
up  by  the  help  of  some  of  the  neighbours.  The  scene  of  the 
drive  was  at  the  base  of  Long's  Peak  : — 

'  Where  the  bright  waters  of  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  Platte  bors^ 
from  the  eternal  snows  through  a  canon  of  indescribable  mi^je^' 
The  sun  was  hot,  but  at  a  height  of  over  8000  feet  the  air  was  cri^ 
and  frosty,  and  the  enjoyment  of  riding  a  good  hoi-se  under  ^ 
exhilarating  circumstances  was  extreme.  In  one  wild  part  of  ve 
ride  wo  had  to  come  down  a  steep  hill,  thickly  wooded  with  pit* 
pines ;  to  leap  over  the  fallen  timber  and  stem  between  the  dead  and 
living  trees  to  avoid  being  '*  snagged  *'  or  bringing  down  a  heavy  dead 
branch  by  an  unwary  touch. 

^EmergiBg 
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J  from  tiiiB  wo  caught  sight  of  a  thousand  Teian  cattle 
I  tlie  valley  below.     The   leaders  scented  ub,  and,  taldng 
_  jan  to  move  off  in  the  direction  of  the  open  "  park,"  while 

a  were  aboat  a  mile  from  and  ahove  them.  "  Head  them  off,  boys," 
our  loader  shouted ;  "  all  aboard ;  hark  away  I  "  and  with  something 
<rf  the  "  High,  tally-ho  in  tho  momiag !"  away  we  all  went  at  a  hand- 
gallop  (lown-hill.  I  could  not  hold  my  excited  animal ;  down-hill, 
up-hill,  le;<ping  over  rocks  and  timber,  faster  every  moment  the  pace 
grew,  and  still  the  leader  ehontod,  "Go  it,  boys  I*'  and  the  horEos 
dashed  on  at  racing  speed,  paseiag  and  re-passiug  each  other,  till  my 
small  but  beautiful  bay  was  keeping  pace  with  the  immense  strides 
of  the  greot  buck-jumper,  ridden  by  "  the  firet  rider  in  North 
Amerioay,"  and  I  was  dizzied  and  breathleea  by  the  pace  at  wliioh 
"we  were  going.  A  shorter  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  brought  us 
<^se  to  and  along  side  of  the  surge  of  cattle.  The  boTino  herds 
'Were  a  grand  sight  ;  huge  bolls,  shaped  like  buffaloes,  bellowed  and 
xxnred,  and  with  great  osen  and  cows  with  yearling  calves,  galloped 
like  nuns.' 

VVe  have  preferred  to  let  Miss  Bird  speak  for  herself;  but, 

bad  space  permitted,  we  would  willingly  have  followed  her  in  her 

■various  adventures,  and  told  how  she  travelled  through  the  country 

OD  horseback  and  alone  ;  making  light  of  the  snow-storms  and 

*lje  snow-drifts  in  the  bitter  cold  in  the  beginning  of  winter  ;  and 

'related  as  often  as  not  on  solitary  roads  or  rather  tracks,  far 

^■^trziy  from  all  human  dwellings.      Though  she  suffered  severely 

ftx>Bi  cold  and  hunger,  she  seems  never  to  have  given  way  to 

■**^^tpoDdency,  but  on    the  contrary  to  have  derived  enjoyment 

^v-^n  from   her  hardships.     The  mountain  air  was  irresistibly 

^^liilaratiug.     Indeed  the  climate  of  Colorado,  severe  as  is  flie 

^**>ter  cold,  seems  to  be  regarded   as  the  last  resource  of  the 

****j»eless  ;  and  often  it  works  wonders  in  cases  that  have  been 

^iv-en   over  by  western    physicians.      Not    the    least    romantic 

^^■ture  in  the  romantic  life  in  the  mountains,  is  that  you  come 

^'^erywbere  upon  invalids  and  convalescents  reviving  again  to 

**i<:>se  worldly  interests  that  had  almost  ceased  to  concern  them  : 

^'All  the  careworn,   struggling    settlers  within  a  walk  have 

^*>»iie  for  health,  and   must  have  found  or  are  finding  it,  even 

'-'^  they  have  no  better  shelter  than  a  waggon-tilt  or  a  blanket  on 

*ticks  laid  across  four  poles.' 

Mrs.  Gill's  'Six  Months  in  Ascension'  gives  in  popular  lan- 
guage and  very  lively  style  a  romantic  account  of  a  scientific 
expedition.  Her  husband'*  object  was  to  observe  the  '  Oppo- 
-lition  of  Mars'  by  way  of  determining  the  distance  of  the 
no  from  the  earth  :  an  opposition  was  to  take  place  during 
Angoat  and  September  1877,  and  no  such  favourable  oppor- 
I  tanity  would  recur  in  the  present  century.     The  excitement  was 
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necessarily  intense,  and  wrought  itself  up  to  a  climax.  We: 
accident,  atmosphere,  or  ill-health  to  bsiiffie  the  observer  on  if:^  a 
particular  evening,  the  trouble  and  outlay  would  be  wastecii^-^ 
and  his  fond  ambition  disappointed.  He  would  have  to  re — ^^ke- 
cognize,  like  the  heroes  of  the  romances  of  chivalry,  that  th»^«z:ii( 
adventure  was  reserved  for  another  and  future  occasion.  AccLf  ^i. 
dent,  atmospheric  conditions  and  failing  health,  all  appearec^  >JiJK.d 
to  conspire  against  Mr.  Gill.  A  Heliometer  was  indispensabl 
and  but  one  was  available  in  England.  The  delicate  and  m< 
complicated  instrument  was  being  satisfactorily  tested  in  B 
lington  House,  and  Mr.  Gill  was  complacently  directing  t! 
workmen,  'when  slip!  the  screw  gave  out,  the  overhangin 
weight  of  the  Heliometer  and  its  counterpoises  tore  the  lowi 
end  of  the  cradle  from  his  hand,  and  tilting  upwards  the  pol 
axis,  counterpoise  weights,  and  Heliometer  tube,  in  all  8ev< 
hundredweight,  came  down  crash,  from  a  height  of  7  or  8  fi 
upon  the  floor.'  The  poignant  anguish  of  the  philosopher  ws 
soothed,  as  he  satisfied  himself  that  the  vitals  of  the  mechanis 
had  escaped  injury.  Indefatigable  exertions  repaired  the 
in  time  for  embarkation  on  the  fateful  steamer.  The  perils 
the  surf  of  Ascension  were  safely  surmounted,  and  the 
ment  was  erected  in  a  temporary  observatory  in  the  only 
on  the  island.  Then  came  the  question  of  atmosphere.  Ea» 
evening  after  sundown  a  malignant  cloud  obscured  the  quarts 
of  the  heavens  on  which  their  anxieties  were  concentrate^  ::*"j^te 
Happily  it  occurred  to  them  that  the  ajjgravating  eclipse  migs^^  '■*?' 
be  local;  and  they  eluded  it  by  shifting  their  quarters  to  t'-rS"  " 
opposite  side  of  the  island.  Meantime,  owing  in  great  measmi^-^^^^ 
to  the  anxiety  and  fatigue,  Mr.  GUI  had  been  threatened  wii  ^^^'^ 
serious  illness.  Fortunately  the  spirit  triumphed  over  X^"  ^*° 
frailty  of  the  body,  and  the  attack  passed  away  in  time.  Th-^^  ^^^ 
came  the  eventful  5th  of  September : — 

'  I  could  write  no  diary  and  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  .^tm:^  o 
Low  I  spent  the  day — unprofitably  I  fear,  in  watching  and  waitinc::^  *°^ 
finally  bringing  on  a  violent  headache  towards  evening,  which  ^J^^^  ^** 
less  painful,  however,  than  the  excessive  nervous  excitement  I  was  ^  ^f^' 
deavouring  to  repress.  To-night  Mars  will  be  nearer  to  ns — his  rnd^^^  "^ 
glare  brighter  than  ever  again  for  a  hundred  years,  and  what  if  '^^ 

should  not  see  him  ?' 

Clouds  came  rolling  up  over  a  sky  that  had  been  cloudless :-  ^     * 

• 

'  Six  o'clock,  and  still  the  heavens  look  unclouded :  half-past  m         ^^ 
and  a  heavy  cloud  is  forming  in  the  south.     Slowly  the  cloud  riaes^^*  ^ 
very  slowly :  but  by  and  by  a  streak  of  light  rests  on  the  top  of  tl^l— • 
dark  rocks :  it  widens  and  brightens,  and  at  last  we  see  Mars  shini.-^^^ 
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HBlilf  ia  tbe  pnre  blue  Lorizon  beneath.  It  wns  now  Beven  o'clock, 
and  David  called  quickly  for  ligbts.  Graydon,  wlio  was  almost  as 
ranch  cKcited  as  I  was,  answered  with  hia  ready  "  aye,  aye,  Sir"; 
and  in  a  few  minntes  I  was  left  alone  in  a  pitiful  state  of  anxiety  and 
nnqoiet.  ...  At  lost  I  heard  the  welcome  noto  "  all  right  1"  and 
then  I  went  to  bed.' 

Mrs.  Gill  rose  to  take  the  morning  watch,  and  as  the  time 
for  the  important  morning  observation  drew  near,  again  the 
menacing  black  cloud  had  appeared,  and  one  arm  '  was  already 
grasping  Mars,'  She  was  dismissed  again  to  bed,  when  her 
husband  relieved  her,  and 

'  I  was  expected  to  go  to  sleep.  But  how  could  I  ?  I  took  a  book, 
and  tried  to  read  hy  the  light  of  my  lantern  for  a  few  minutes  :  then 
I  thought  to  myself,  '^  Just  a  peep  to  see  whether  the  cloud  promises 
to  clear  uff."  I  looked  forth,  and  lo  !  no  cloud  1  I  ruhbed  my  eyes 
thinking  I  must  be  di'eaming,  and  pulled  out  my  watch,  to  make 
euro  I  Lad  not  been  asleep,  so  sudden  was  tbe  change.  No !  truly 
the  obnoxioDB  cloud  hod  myateriottsly  vanished,  and  the  whole  moonless 
hearcns  were  of  that  inky  blneness  so  dear  to  astronomei-6. 

'  Mars  now  oatrivalled  Jupiter  in  ruddy  splendour.  Orion  had 
flung  abroad  his  jewels  like  boar-froet.  The  Pleiodoa  glittered  in 
mich  bewildering  multitudes,  that  it  seemed  ea  if  the  lost  Pleiad  bad 
returned  with  a  train  of  sbiuing  followers  from  some  other  system. 
Like  "  fire-flies  tangled  in  a  silver  braid,"  they  shone  with  a  soft 
beauty,  and  everywhere,  above  and  around,  myriads  of  stars  dazzled 
the  night. 

*  While  my  eyes  drank  in  this  beautifol  scene,  my  ears  were 
filled  with  sweet  sounds  issuing  from  the  observatory,  "  A,  seventy 
Vid  one ;  point,  two,  seven,  one  ;  B,  seventy -seven,  one ;  point,  three, 
six,  eight,"  &c.  Sweet  they  were  indeed  to  me,  for  diey  told  of 
sacoess  after  bitter  disappointment ;  of  cherished  hopes  realized;  of 
oare  and  anxiety  passing  away.' 

If  Mrs.  Gill  and  her  husband  had  their  raptures  in  the  hour 
of  their  triumph,  they  had  suffered  a  good  deal  physically  in 
the  cause  of  science.  Their  mode  of  life  on  the  island  was  a 
kind  of  revival  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  There  is  a  most  piquant 
description  of  their  roughing  it  in  the  encampment  at  'Mars 
-Bay,'  an  isolated  spi)t  in  the  abomination  of  desolation,  where 
the  tents  had  been  pitched  among  masses  of  clinkers. 

There  can  be  hardly  a  greater  contrast  than  in  shifting  the 
Scene  from  the  tents  on  the  volcanic  cliffs  of  Ascension  to 
the  cabins  of  the  '  Sunbeam,'  in  which  Mrs.  Brasscy  made  the 
round  of  the  world,  and  to  those  cruises  to  Constantinople  and 
Cyprus,  which  she  narrates  in  'Storm  and  Sunshine  in  the 
East.'  It  is  the  romance  of  the  luxury  and  sociability  of 
^KkTeL  As  for  the  luxury,  which,  by  the  way,  is  typified  in  the 
lU^H^  Q  2  sumptuous 
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sumptuous  volume  with  its  profuse  variety  of  illustrations— we 
may  refer  to  the  plates  of  the  interiors  of  the  dining-room,  the 
state-room,  and  the  deck-house.  Captain  Cook  and  the  earlier 
circumnavigators  would  have  opened  the  eyes  of  astonishment 
at  the  pictures  and  objects  of  art  which  adorn  the  walls, 
the  ceilings,  and  the  side-tables.  For  sociability,  the  genial 
owners,  who  were  welcomed  everywhere  by  everybody,  reversed 
the  common  order  of  things,  and  offered  as  much  hospitality  as 
they  received.  To  those  who  are  proof  to  the  sorrows  of  sca^ 
sickness — though  Mrs.  Brassey  herself  is  not  among  the  number — 
the  swift  and  commodious  steam  yacht  is  the  most  ag^reeable.or 


all   means   of  locomotion.     The   'Sunbeam'   was   the  best  of 
introductions  to  Orientals,  whose  fancies  were  dazzled   by  the 
novelty  as  well  as  by  the  richness  of  her  fittings.    The  Padis! 
himself  was  said  to  have  set  his  affections  on  it ;  and  the 
ladies  of  the  Harem,  who  made  fetes  of  their  parties  on  board, 
could  not  be  too  civil  to  its  mistress.     So  we  have  emphatically 
truthful  pictures  of  some  of  the   *  best   society '   of  Constan- 
tinople ;  with  the  changes  in  its  sentiments  and  circumstances^ 
that  have  taken  place  since  the  calamities  of  the  war.     We  hear' 
much  that  is  interesting  of  the  extravagant  caprices  of  the  Coort 
and  governing  classes,  of  the  progress  of  emancipation  of  the  fair' 
sex.     So  far  the  greater  liberty  accorded  to  the  ladies,  with  the 
study  of  the  lightest  French  literature  among  the  most  intelli- 
gent, has  merely  brought  them  to  the  stage  of  acute  discontent 
in  which  they  resent  the  restraints  to  which  they  are  still  sub-^ 
mitted. 

Though    the   yacht    was   admirably    manned,    and    notwith- 
standing its  master's  seamanship,  there  was  more  than  a  dash., 
of  danger  even  in  the   Mediterranean  cruises,  and  on  severaL 
occasions  it  had  narrow  escapes.     We  are  told,  with  an  anima— - 
tion  which  makes  us  feelingly  realize  the  scenes,  how  the  *  San-^ 
beam '  was  twice  nearly  sunk  in  collisions ;  and  in  the  worst  gal< 
they  experienced,  when  off  the  rocky  precipices  of  Milo  in  tb 
Greek  archipelago  they  ran  through  an  ascending  scale  of 
tions  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  hlasS  of  tourists.     Mr.  Bing- 
ham's spirited  pencil  gives  us  a  vivid  conception  of  the  situ—' 
ation   in   one  of  his  exceedingly  life-like   illustrations,  which, 
add  greatly  to  the  attraction  of  the  book.     Among  his  other* 
sketches  which  have  specially  taken  our  fancy,  are  *the  Nau— 
machia  at  Cyzicus,'  *  the    Last  of  the   Eurydice,'    *  Lying   otT 
Ryde,'  and  views  of  some  of  the  bold  headlands  in  the  Greek. 
Islands. 

There  is  satisfaction  in  knowing  that,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  done  and  written,  the  romance  of  travel  is  unexhausted 
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and  inexhaustible.     It   is  not  only  that   countries    like    New 
Guinea  remain  to  be  explored ;    while   communities  like  the 
populations    of  Thibet    and  China,  wedded  to   their  peculiar 
forms  of  civilization,  still  jealously  resist  the  intrusion  of  stran- 
gers.   But  we  must  always  have  much  left  to  learn  of  man  in  his 
moral  aspects ;  and  in  the  course  of  adventurous  study  we  have 
barely  penetrated  beneath  the  surface  of  the  idiosyncrasies  and 
capacities  for  improvement  of  several  of  the  races  on  the  globe. 
It  is  the  charm  of  travel  seriously  undertaken,  that  it  not  only,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  expressed  it,  is  ^the  gratification  of  a  wise  and 
noble  curiosity,'  bringing  its  contributions  to  the  general  stock 
of  knowledge ;  but  that  it  may  possibly  be  of  benefit  to  the  people 
we  have  been  observing.    In  any  case  it  must  often  be  its  own 
reward,  by  developing  the  manly  virtues  of  energy,  self-reliance, 
and  firm  endurance  ;  and  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  future  of  an 
Empire  that  hardships  and  dangers  are  more  and  more  courted 
by  men  who  might  abandon  themselves  to  the  life  of  the  lotus- 
eaters.    We  respect  the  courage  of  such  a  '  Pioneer  of  Commerce ' 
as  the  late  Mr.  Cooper,  who  penetrated  alone  through  the  interior 
of  China,  and  tried  hard  to  force  the  barriers  of  Thibet,  with 
the  purpose  of  surveying  new  channels  for  trade.    Yet  we  admire 
3till  more  the  ideas  of  ^  amusement '  that  send  the  heir  to  a  great 
name  and  property  to  slave,  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  through 
^he  severities  of  a  winter  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory.     Lord 
^Af  ilton,  with  his  companion.  Dr.  Cheadle,  only  extricated  them- 
selves by  their  indomitable  ^  pluck  '  from  the  labyrinths  of  the 
apparently  impenetrable  forests,  in  which  they  seemed  lost  beyond 
:xiedemption.    Englishmen,  and  their  blood-relations  the  Germans, 
liave  conspicuously  the  tastes  and  gifts  of  the  successful  traveller. 
*Xhe  practice  of  travel  is  become  a  tradition  with  us,  and  we  fear 
^hat  the  fancy  for  telling  travelling  tales  in  print  has  been  grow- 
%ng  into  a  mania.     Books,  where  the  sparkle  is  chiefly  on  the 
^x>Ters,  are  multiplied  most  indiscreetly  by  men  and  women  who 
liave  nothing  or  very  little  to  say.     But  we  can  show  a  collec- 
idon  of  the  literature  of  travel  of  which  we  have  good  reason  to 
1)6  proud.     In  the  present  article  we  have  not  noticed  a  single 
urork  by  those  who  are  our  g^eat  explorers  par  excellence ;  and 
the  volumes  we  have  referred  to  are  but  characteristic  specimens 
among  the  unpretending  narratives  of  personal  adventure. 
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r.  VII, — 1.  Mojiarehy   and   Democracjf.      By  the  Dake  of 
^Somerset,  K.G.     Londoa,  1880. 

IT  is  now  rather  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  the  Statn 
of  America  pronounced,  in  their  famous  Declaration  oj 
Indepeodence,  that  'all  men  were  e(]ual,  and  endowed  by  their 
Maker  with  inalienable  rights.'  The '  declaration  '  was  admirably 
adapted  to  secure  the  object  immediately  in  view.  !t  rallied 
the  scattered  colonists,  in  defence  of  a  lofty  principle,  ag^aiost 
the  disciplined  forces  of  what  they  held  to  be  oppression  and 
wrong,  and  encouraged  them  to  defy  the  distant  power  of  the 
Mother  Country.  Thirteen  years  later  Europe  was  startled  at 
the  promulgation  of  the  same  doctrines  hy  the  National  Assembly 
of  France ;  and  in  the  Old  World  these  appealed  to  the  feelings 
and  imagination  of  men  with  a  force  greater  even  than  that  which 
had  been  felt  in  America.  Inequality,  in  its  most  odious  and 
corrupt  shape,  prevailed  over  the  Continent  of  Europe;  the 
lower  orders  of  people  saw  all  the  rights,  which  philosophers 
had  taught  them  to  he  inalienable,  withdrawn  to  support  a 
government,  which  seemed  constructed  purposely  for  their  own 
oppression.  Under  such  circumstinces  they  rose  in  a  body, 
in  the  full  belief  that  a  destruction  of  the  social  system,  which 
had  produced  the  wrong-doers,  would  procure  the  inunediate 
restoration  of  their  liberties.  Having  destroyed  legitimate 
authority,  they  found  themselves,  as  the  inevitable  consequence, 
the  mere  instruments  of  a  military  despotism.  Nevertheless 
their  enthusiasm  still  survived,  and  compensated  itself  for  the 
loss  of  freedom  by  foreign  conquest.  The  French,  to  use  the 
fine  words  of  Tocqueville,  '  carried  the  torch  of  revolution 
beyond  their  boundaries  while  they  stiBed  its  devouring  fiame 
in  the  bosom  of  their  country,' 

Democracy  thus  gave  unmistakable  proof  of  its  energv  as  a 
principle  of  action  ;  but  its  apostles  claimed  for  it  far  higher 
virtues,  and  boasted  that  it  would  exercise  a  regenerating  in- 
fluence on  human  life.  They  firmly  believed  that  human  nature 
had  been  stunted  by  bad  laws  and  governments ;  and  that, 
when  the  cause  of  Democracy  had  finally  triumphed,  mankind 
would  move  rapidly  on  to  the  goal  of  Perfection.  Thus 
Mackintosh  declared  that  'the  French  people  had  founded  n 
Constitution  on  the  immutable  basis  of  natural  right  and 
general  happiness';  and  that  accordingly  'the  French  nation, 
instead  of  the  glories  of  war,  wouhl  now  seek  a  new  splendour, 
in  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace  and  exten<1ing  the  happiness  of 
mankind.'  Fos  asserted  of  the  Constitution  framed  by  the 
General  Assembly,  that  it  was  'altogether  the  most  stupendous 
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nd  glorious  edifice  of  liberty  which  had  been  erected  on  the 
:>uadation  of  human  integrity  in  any  lime  or  country.'  The 
teign  of  Terror  in  France  and  the  twenty  years'  war  that 
allowed  formed  a  striking  commentary  on  these  prophecies. 
itiU  it  was  open  to  the  advocates  of  Democracy  to  argue  that 
tieir  principles  had  not  yet  had  a  fair  trial ;  and  under  the 
loyalist  Restoration  and  Reaction  that  followed  the  Napoleonic 
rar,  the  Revolutionary  rhetoric  exerted  its  old  power  over  the 
usiions  of  the  people.  But  it  can  hardly  be  maintained 
\uj  longer  that  Democracy  has  failed,  because  thwarted  by 
he  influence  of  tyranny  and  superstition.  It  has  enjoyed  a 
mndred  years  of  undisturbed  possession  in  the  Uniteti  States; 
France  proclaimed  one  Republic  in  1848,  and  another,  which 
itill  survives,  in  1870 ;  nor  will  it  be  alleged,  either  that  the 
Legitimists  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Coup  d'etat  of  1852, 
)r  that  they  are  the  most  powerful  enemies  of  the  existing 
'egime.  Democracy  has  passed  out  of  the  region  of  romance 
nto  that  of  experience  ;  and  the  friends  and  foes  of  the  system 
mst  henceforth  be  prepared  to  approve  or  condemn  il  on  its 
wn  merits.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  looked  with  much 
iterest  to  Mr,  Bright's  speech  at  the  late  festive  gathering 
I  Rochdale,  to  see  what  points  he  would  choose  for  the  pane- 
yric  he  was  sure  to  pass  on  American  institutions.  There  is 
sntetbing  amiable  in  a  romantic  constancy  of  attachment ; 
John  Anderson  mv  jo,  John,'  is  an  air  which  goes  straight 
>  the  heart.  Mr.  Bright  loved  Democracy  in  the  days  when 
lusions  about  its  real  character  were  excusable  ;  now  that  this 
i  fully  disclosed  he  seems  to  love  it  better  than  ever.  There 
ras  a  time  when  he  had  generally  a  word  to  say  in  favour  of 
is  own  Sovereign,  but  this  is  no  longer  heard  ;  his  last  speech 
ras  from  beginning  to  end  a  laudation  of  the  United  States,  as 
eing  a  Republic. 

The  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Bright  asked  his  hearers  to  share 
lis  admiration  and  affection  are  remarkably  suggestive.  With 
loe  exception  these  were  entirely  negative.  The  single  positive 
idv&atage  of  the  United  States  on  which  he  dwelt  with  enthu- 
iaaxn  was  the  *  bigness'  of  their  territory.  To  his  audience  his 
a|>turous  statement  of  the  superficial  area  of  Texas  appears  to 
lave  conveyed  new  light,  for  it  is  reported  to  have  produced 
expressions  of  surprise.'  But  even  Mr,  Bright  would  scarcely 
rentare,  in  his  sober  moments,  to  maintain,  that  the  vast  re- 
lources  of  the  virgin  soil  of  America  were  colled  into  being  by 
he  virtues  of  democracy,  or  that  republican  sagacity  is  de- 
noiistrated  by  the  success  of  the  American  Government,  in 
lealing  with  the  feeble  tribes  wiiom  the  white  men  have  pushed 
Jk  from 
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from  their  lands.      After  a  glowing  eulogy   on   the  physical 
advantages  of  the  country  which  nobody  disputes,  Mr.  Bright 
proceeded  to  dwell  on  its  social  perfection.     ^  I  believe/  said 
he,  ^  what  Mr.  Potter  says,  that  he  only  saw  four  drunken  people 
in  America.'     Let  us  take  Mr.  Potter's  evidence  of  American  -- 
sobriety  as  conclusive  ;  it  does  not,  however,  follow  that  this> 
sobriety  is  caused  by  democratic  institutions.     The  peoples  o;~ 
Spain  and  Italy  who  live  under  a  monarchical  form  of  govern* 
ment  have  an  equal  reputation  for  temperance.     But  Mr.  Bright*! 
speech  very  soon  brings  us  to  the  real  point  at  issue.     Mr.  Potter^: 
admiration,  it  seems,  was  excited  not  only  by  the  absence  o: 
drunkards,  but  by  the   absence  of  Kings.     ^He  did    not 
an  Emperor,  or  an  Empress,  or  Kings,  or  Queens,  or  Imperial, 
or  Royal  Princes,  or  Princesses.'     He  saw   a  standing  arm 
of  only  25,000  men.     He  saw  no  bishops.     He  found  that 
people  of  the  United  States  ^  have  not  constructed  a  machine^ 
mostly  political  and  partly  religious,  in  which  the  State  bolsters' 
up  the  religious,  on  the  condition  that  the  religious  bolster  ap" 
the  State.     They  have  not  got  any  favoured  church  organization 
which  will  lend  to  the  crimes  of  Monarchy  and  statesmen  the 
sanction  of  the  simulated  voice  of  God,  by  which  Christianity 
is  demoralized  and  degraded.' 

No  drunkards,  no  Royalty,  no  great  military  establishments^ 
no  bishops,  no  Established  Church  I  O  fortunatos  nimium  t 
That  is,  of  course,  the  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  Bright  meant 
his  audience  to  arrive,  with  reference  to  the  institutions  under 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  enjoy  such  unalloyed 
happiness.  And  yet  we  suspect  that  there  were  some,  even  in 
the  Town  Hall  of  Rochdale,  to  whom  the  orator's  rhetoric  must 
have  sounded  hollow  and  out  of  date.  For  Mr.  Bright  Europe 
(with  the  exception  of  France)  is  still  a  world  which  *  kings 
and  priests  are  plotting  in.'  Drunkenness,  standing  armies,  and 
poverty  are  to  him,  as  they  were  to  philosophers  a  hundred  years 
ago,  the  fruits  of  hereditary  Monarchy  and  established  Religion. 
We  have  said  that  this  kind  of  reasoning  was  very  well  in  the 
days  of  Rousseau  and  Robespierre,  because  at  that  time  the 
Christian  world  had  had  but  slender  experience  of  democracy. 
But  it  is  scarcely  sufficieht  for  our  own  more  sceptical  genera- 
tion. We  have  seen  quite  enough  of  Republics  to  judge  how 
far  they  have  answered  the  expectations  of  Fox  and  Mackintosh. 
What  we  want  now  is  not  the  heated  language  of  hope  and  pro- 
phecy,  but  a  calm  consideration  of  the  results  of  unrestricted 
democracy,  of  its  probable  prospects,  and  of  the  influence  it  is 
likely  to  exert  over  our  own  mixed  Constitution. 

To  pass  from  a  speech  like  that  of  Mr.  Bright  to  the  little 
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lame  on  *  Monarchy  and  Democracy,'  recently  published  by 
3  Dake  of  Somerset,  is  like  an  immediate  transition  from  the 
nperature  of  the  Equator  to  that  of  the  Arctic  circle.  In 
nost  every  feature  the  two  compositions  represent  opposite 
tremes  of  thought.  Mr.  Bright  seems  to  fix  on  democracy  a. 
ze  of  passionate  longing ;  the  Duke  of  Somerset  turns  from 
with  an  air  of  suppressed  abhorrence.  The  member  for 
rmingham,  filled  with  a  Radical  hatred  of  existing  institu* 
•ns,  looks  forward  to  a  future  of  Liberty  and  Equality ;  the 
ike  reflects,  without  affecting  to  conceal  his  regret,  on  the  ad- 
Qtages  of  the  aristocratic  regime  before  the  first  Reform  Bill, 
lich  he  knows  that  his  own  party  had  the  chief  hand  in 
;troying.  The  style  of  the  two  compositions  is  as  different 
their  substance.  A  volume  of  pure  and  copious  English 
Ips  to  disguise  the  shallow  commonplace  of  Mr.  Bright's 
lught ;  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  pages  display  an  almost  osten- 
LOUS  disdain  of  rhetoric  and  arrangement.  There  is  an 
)earance  of  haphazard  in  such  a  sequence  of  chapters  as, 
iblin  speaking  at  Party  Gatherings,  ^  Education,  the  safe* 
jxi  of  Society,'  *The  functions  of  the  Government,'  *Of 
>erty,'  'Of  Aristocracy,'  *Envy,  the  animating  spirit  of 
oaocracy,'  and  so  on.  The  sentences  and  paragraphs  are 
ing  together  like  apophthegms.  There  is,  moreover,  something 
•ressing  in  the  atmosphere  of  unrelieved  political  scepticism 
ch  pervades  the  book.  Its  author  seems  to  be  so  much  im- 
ssed  by  the  futility  of  philosophizing  on  politics,  as  to  be 
lid  of  expressing  his  own  views  of  what  is  expedient  But 
^world  will  always  be  intolerant  of  critics  who  content  them- 
res  with  simply  finding  fault,  and  hence  the  Duke  may  not 
ain  the  hearing  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled.  This  would 
a  misfortune,  for  with  all  its  pessimism  his  book  displays 
acity,  foresight,  reflection, — qualities  which  are  rare  in  the 
itical  speculation  of  a  society  accustomed  to  the  fleeting 
^ments  of  journalism.  Above  all  it  helps  us  to  look  a,tfacts» 
e  subject  under  review  is  removed  from  the  atmosphere  of 
toric  and  passion  into  the  *  dry  light '  of  experience. 

An  endeavour/  says  the  Duke,  '  is  made  in  the  following  short 
.  fragmentary  chapters  to  trace  the  growth  of  modern  political 
nions.  For  this  purpose  the  doctrines  propounded  by  distin- 
shed  French,  English,  and  American  writers  are  cited,  the  value 
their  doctrines  tested  by  later  experience,  and  their  predictions 
ipared  with  subsequent  events.' 

%.  work  composed  with  such  a  design  evidently  receive^  fresh 
mt  and  significance  when  contrasted  with  speeches  like 
me  which  we  have  recently  heard  at  Rochdale,  and,  we  may 

add^ 
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add,  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Bright  speaks  of  Republican  virtues,  as 
French  philosophers  and  American  statesmen  used  to  speak  o( 
them  before  they  were  tried.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  will  enable 
us  to  see  how  far  those  philosophers  and  statesmen  were  justified 
in  their  anticipations,  and  therefore  to  test  the  exact  value  of 
Mr.  Bright's  rhetoric.  When  we  have  established  this  point  we 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  consider,  with  the  help  of  the  Duke, 
the  more  general  tendencies  of  the  democratic  movement, 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  likely  to  affect  the  English 
Constitution. 

We  have  first  a  prophecy  by  Jefferson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  to  the  social  influence  which  democracy  would 
exert  in  that  country.  Jefferson,  like  the  French  Revolutionarj 
philosophers,  whom  he  admired,  had  formed  his  ideal  of  Re- 
publicanism from  the  states  of  antiquity,  and  he  thought  that 
the  establishment  of  Republican  institutions  would  revire,  in 
the  Western  hemisphere,  the  simplicity,  and  refinement  of  taste, 
which,  as  he  imagined,  had  characterized  the  societies  of  ancient 
Greece.  He  objected  to  young  Americans  visiting  Europe, 
^  lest  they  should  acquire  the  taste  for  luxury  and  dissipation 
prevalent  in  the  capitals  of  the  old  world.'  He  believed  that 
everything  intellectual  and  virtuous  in  that  old  world  would  be 
attracted  to  the  New  Atlantis.  A  chaster  style  in  art  and 
letters  would,  he  thought,  adorn  the  Republican  communitv. 
*  No  man  living,'  he  wrote,  *  will  ever  see  an  instance  of  an 
American  removing  to  settle  in  Europe,  while  we  shall  see 
multiplied  instances  of  Europeans  going  to  live  in  America. 
How  have  these  anticipations  been  fulfilled?  The  United 
States  have  produced  many  writers  who  have  used  the  English 
language  with  purity  and  elegance,  but  not  one  who  can  be 
said  to  have  embodied  in  an  original  form  the  national  genius 
of  the  American  people.  American  sculptors  have  acquired  a 
well-merited  reputation,  but  they  have  derived  their  inspiration 
from  the  antiques  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol,  not  from  the 
backwoods  or  the  prairies.  As  for  the  general  attractiveness  oi 
American  life, 

'  Whilst  few  Europeans,'  says  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  *  settle  m 
America,  unless  driven  there  by  lack  of  money  or  of  character,  man/ 
Americans  flock  to  the  cities  of  Europe,  and  specially  selected  P&^ 
as  their  homo,  not  during  its  Eepublican  rule,  but  while  it  was  the 
seat  of  Imperial  power.  Educated  Americans  gladly  escaped  fro^ 
the  vulgar  monotony  of  a  community  absorbed  in  money-making.  ^ 
a  capital  which  after  many  convulsions  still  retained  traces  of  ^^ 
traditional  culture  and  refinement.* 

Jefferson  also  prophesied  that  the  moral  atmosphere  of  ^^^ 
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Ropubllc  would  be  favourable  to  honesty  and  integrity,  and 
thut  a  higher  standard  in  ciiminrrcial  dealings  would  in  conse- 
quence arise.  On  this  point  the  Duke  of  Somerset  writes  as 
fullnws,  and  the  passage  is  noticeable  as  showing  the  fairness 
a.Titl  moderation  of  his  views  : — 

*  The  American  Constitution  has  not  produced  suporior  honesty  in 
tlio  conduct  of  commerCLftI  busineBa,  Tho  vices  of  the  Old  World 
Ecem  to  sprout  up  with  increased  luxuriauco  in  the  new  soil.  Tho 
e:xteiit  and  variety  of  commercial  frauds  disclose  a  very  las  morality 
in.  tlie  trading  communities  of  the  United  StatoB.  Whether  this  is 
"fclie  result  of  democratic  institutions,  or  of  the  many  inducements  to 
finiuicial  speculation  in  a  cotmtry  where  mercantile  enterprise  reaps 
"tlie  richest  harvest,  cannot  be  affirmed  without  fnrtLcr  experience  and 
ol»servation." 

Many  supposed  that  the  nature  of  the  American  Constitution 
■*w-oiald  produce  strict  honesty  in  the  conduct  of  public  business. 
Lord  Brougham  asserted  in  1843  that  this  would  certairdy  be 
the  case  : 

*  The  pnblicity,'  said  he,  '  with  which  every  department  of  the 
Gct-vernment  ia  administered,  makes  peculation  impossible.  It  is  an 
o^^iiM  aUich  in  mch  a  couritry  can  have  no  exUtence.' 

These  words  have  a  strange  sound  to  ears  accustomed  to  the 
disclosure  of  such  scandals  as  disgraced  the  second  Presidency 
of  General  Grant.  The  Duke  of  Somerset's  statement  on  this 
sulijeet  certainly  does  not  err  on  the  side  of  exaggeration  : 

•  Maladminifltration  of  the  law  through  the  dishonesty  of  the 
judgoB  was  one  of  the  worst  vices  of  arbitrary  govenmient,  but  tkia 
*it»  hna  not  been  eradicated  by  democracy.  The  Courts  of  Justice, 
even  the  legislatures,  are  tainted  with  venality,  and  the  public  service 
i»  monopolized  by  an  oligarchy  of  place-holders  and  place-seckere, 
"^hd  manage  and  manipnlato  elections  and  appointments  for  their  own 
Sf^ltish  advantage,  .  .  ,  Tho  whole  construction  of  the  American 
f-'^iistitution  seems  calculated  to  maintain  a  low  standard  of  moral 
'***^grity.  From  the  highest  position  in  the  state  to  the  lowest 
*Pl>oiiitment,  the  inducements  to  practise  or  to  profit  by  corruption 
,  '^  innnmerablo.  Instances  of  commercial  dishonesty  may  be  found 
^  «Tery  country,  but  in  tho  United  States,  flagi-ont  cases  of  fi-aud  are 
^**dly  viewed  with  disapprobation.' 

-  'Ve  may  here,  however,  make  an  atlmission.  It  may  be  said 
**ai  the  evils  arising  from  this  fierce  competition  of  the  pluti)- 
'^^ry  and  the  ambition  of  office-holders  are  not  the  fruits  of 
S^nuine  democracy,  but  are  a  bad  inheritance  derived  from 
»**i*tocratic  instincts,  bequeathed  to  the  race  by  their  European 
1  •■Mitors,  and  that  the  true  arguments  in  favour  of  Equality  are  to 

be 
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be  found  in  the  material  comfort  of  the  proletariate.    Tocqnerilli 
a  writer  of  a  very  different  order  from  Jefferson  and  ~ 
takes  this  view.     An  air  of  profound  melancholy 
Tocqueville's  works;  he  is  a  thorough  pessimist 
was  regarded  by  him  as  the  destiny  of  our  race,  and,  with 
sublime  kind  of  unselfishness,  he  sought  consolation   for  tl 
spiritual  privations  which  he  felt  would  have  to  be  endure 
under  such  conditions,  by  men  of  natures  like  his  own,  in  cor 
templating  the  general  contentment  of  the  mass  of  mankii 
He  was  ready,  if  this  end  could  be  achieved,  to  sacrifice 
instinctive  prepossessions  in  favour   of  honour,   nobility, 
poetry : — 

*  Youlez-vous  donner  &  Tesprit  humain  una  certaine  hauteur, 
fa^on  g^n^ reuse  d'envisager  les  choses  de  ce  monde  ?  Voulei-vu — jp  ops 
inspirer  aux  hommes  une  sorte  de  m^pris  des  biens  mitdrielflCl^? 
D^sirez-vouB  faire  naitre  ou  entretenir  des  oonvictionB  profondes  -^^  ^ 
preparer  de  grands  d^vouements?  S*agit-il  de  polir  les  mau  ^  "^^ 
d'^lever  les  mani^res,  de  faire  briller  les  arts  ?  Si  tel  est,  soivi^^yt 
vous,  Tobjet  principal  que  doivent  se  proposer  les  hommes  en  aoci^'  ^^^t^, 
ne  prenez  pas  le  gouvemement  de  d^mocratie,  il  ne  oonduindt 
Burement  an  but. 

'  Mais  s'il  vous  semble  utile  de  d^toumer  Taotiyit^  inl 
et  morale  de  Thomme  sur  les  n^6sit6s  de  la  vie  matdrieUa,  et 
Temployor  K  produire  le  bien-^tre,  alors  constituez  le  gouvemeinesX' 
do  la  democratic 

If  *  well-being '  were  simply  co-extensive  with  material  p 
sperity  no  doubt  this  ideal  would  be  realized  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  possible  for  the  labouring  classes  in  that  country 
to  obtain  higher  wages  and  more  abundant  food  than  they  could 
procure  in  Europe.  But  with  all  this  there  is  Inequality,  and 
where  there  is  Inequality  there  is  Envy,  and  where  there  is 
Envy  there  is  not  complete  well-being. 

*  Tocquovillo/  says  the  Duko  of  Somerset, '  believed  that  democratio 
institutions  would  promote  tbo  material  well-being  and  the  animal 
enjoy  men  ts  of  the  community.  He  saw  around  him  an  intelligent 
and  energetic  people,  in  a  now  country  of  unlimited  extent,  where 
siUTounding  circumstances  not  only  stimulated,  but  compelled  them 
to  exertion  ;  and  he  argued,  '^  This  energetic  industry  and  oonscquent 
prosperity  are  the  fruits  of  democracy  :  the  United  States  are  the 
paradise  of  working-men."  Subsequent  experience  has  proved  that, 
even  in  a  public  with  universal  suffrage,  there  is  no  permanent  seooritj 
for  that  comfortable  existence  which  was  the  promised  consummation 
of  democratic  institutions.  The  working  man  has  found  depression 
of  trade  and  scarcity  of  employment  restricting  his  wages.  He  sees 
moreover,  profuse  wealth  and  vulgar  plutocracy  towering  over  him, 
and  flaunting  their  dishonest  gains  in  the  face  of  his  cusoontented 
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'•ytavry.  Tocquevillo  predicted  that  in  the  Foiled  States  there  weald 
te  K  tendency  to  the  equalization  of  wealth  :  the  Huh  would  gmdually 
Imoomo  poorer,  and  the  poor  would  become  richer.  This  prediction 
has  been  refuted  by  the  oourao  of  events.  There  is  no  country  where 
private  fortunes  are  larger,  or  where  the  power  of  capitnl  has  been 
more  inridiously  eierted.' 

Such    are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  society  in   ivhich 
there    is    no    hereditary    monarchy,  no    landed    aristocracj-,  no 
established  church,  and  where  universal   aulTrage  leaves   unre- 
stricted the  sovereignty  of  the  people.      We  may  confidently 
maintain  that,  if  our  own  Monarchical  Constitution  is  not  free 
from  these  evils,  it  eshibits  them   in  a  far  less  glaring  and  in- 
tolerable form.     The  hereditary  succession  to  the  Crown  saves 
iu   from  the  perpetual   intrigues    of  greedy  place-hunters  ;    no 
taint   of  corruption  dishonours  the  high  character  of  our  per- 
■nnaent  Civil  Service.     The  probity  of  our  judges  is  above  sus- 
picion.     We  have  indeed  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  vast 
increase  of  national  wealth  has  not  elevated  the  standard  of  com- 
mercial  integrity;    but  we    may   still    say    that  dishonest    and 
Underhand  dealing  is  repr<ibated    by   the    sounder  part  of  the 
Cbercantile    community.       If  the    passion     for    money- making, 
^rhich,  since  the  first   Reform   Bill,  has  absorbed  too  many  of 
*lie  nobler  energies  of  the  nation,  has  painfully  widened  the  gulf 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  yet  many  of  the  finer  sentiments 
-^sncouraged  by  feudalism  still  survive,  and  tend  to  mitigate  the 
ajiequalities  of  condition  by  loyalty,  charity,  and  affection. 

We  do  not  wish  to  draw  any  invidious  comparison  between 
^Jie  institutions  of  this  country  and  those  of  the  United 
States.  We  believe  that  every  form  of  government  is,  and 
■^ver  will  be,  imperfect  because  of  the  imperfection  of  human 
.Kiature.  Domestic  and  individual  life  will  not  differ  greatly 
«inder  an  absolute  Monarchy  or  a  pure  Democracy. 
'  How  small  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure 
That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure  1' 

But  if  we  look  to  that  ideal  of  public  life,  which  necessarily 
defines  for  the  citizens  of  each  state  the  objects  of  social  love, 
reverence,  and  ambition,  we  believe  that  the  English  people  will 
feel  no  desire  to  transfer  the  loyalty,  which  at  present  centres  on 
the  person  of  their  Sovereign,  to  a  mere  abstraction  of  popular 
will,  represented  by  a  majority  of  the  moment.  Yet  this  is  the 
end  towards  which  such  harangues  as  those  of  Mr.  Bright  at 
Rochdale  almost  avowedly  direct  the  masses.  This  indeed  has 
always  been  the  end  of  the  Radical  party  in  England.  It  is 
,  then,  that  there  must  be  something  in  democracy,  beyond 
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the  illusory  dreams  of  poets  and  philosophers,  which  has  a  fon:  .^sXi* 
dation  in  deeply-rooted  instincts  of  human  nature.  Equali'  -^^^ 
is,  in  fact,  to  many  minds  an  end  in  itself.  The  supposed  meaisr^^^t^ 
for  securing  the  end  is  Universal  Suffrage.  And  on  this  subject -^ 
involving  as  it  does  the  whole  question  of  popular  represent;-^^'  -^t 
tion,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  has  a  g^cat  deal  to  say  which  is  we£^  "^< 
worth  consideration.  He  shows  that  universal  sufirage  is  tK  ^^i 
aim  of  the  Radical  party,  and  he  holds  that  their  success  wouE  ^M"  ni 
involve  the  destruction  of  the  Constitution  under  which  we  liv^'-^'^'t 
and  the  substitution  of  what  he  and  we  consider  the  undesirab  ^c=3>/< 
forms  of  American  democracy.  How  far  are  these  opinions  we^^^U 
founded  ? 

The  Duke's  argument,  as  far  as  we  gather  it  from  the 
what  fragmentary  statements  of  his  chapter  '  On  the  working 
Representative  Institutions,'  is  as  follows.    Constitutional  goTcrn:^^ 
ment  affords  the  best  security  in  the  present  state  of  the  cirilize-^ 
world,  for  the  orderly  administration  of  affairs.     Representatioxi 
is   an   essential   element   of  Constitutional    government.     The 
representatives  of  a  country  should  not  be  the  mere  reflectors  of 
transient  popular  impulses,  for  then  there  would  be  no  stability 
in  the  policy  of  the  State.     Nor  should  they  be  too  far  removed 
from  the  mass  of  the  people,  for  then  public  confidence  is  with- 
drawn, and  the  whole  system  of  the  Constitution  is  impaired. 
Some  middle  term  between  these  two  extremes  should  be  sought, 
and  the  Duke  of  Somerset  is  apparently  of  opinion  that  this  was 
found  in  the  old  system  of  representation  before  the  first  Reform 
Bill.     The  Radicals,  on  the  other  hand,  think  that  the  majority 
of  the  whole  people,  without  reference  to  property,  to  taxation, 
to  education,  or  to  sex,  should  elect  the  representatives.    Govern- 
ment by  Party  is  the  inseparable  accompaniment  of  representa- 
tive  institutions.     The  rivalry  of  competing   parties,    seeking 
popular  support,  will  continually  tend  to  enlarge  the  constituent 
body.     Thus  it  appears  that  universal  suffrage  (or  a  suffrage 
nearly  universal)  is  the  ultimate  and  unavoidable  result  of  repre- 
sentative reforms.    Some  men  fancy  that  the  ill  effects  of  universal 
suffrage  may  be   mitigated  by  a  rearrangement  of  the  electoral 
machinery.     But,  whatever  system  be  adopted,  the  machinery  of 
elections  will  always  require  to  be  regulated  by  skilled  managers, 
who  will  be  mere  party  tools.     Others,  again,  think  that  the 
electors  may  be  fitted  to  exercise  their  trust  by  means  of  educa- 
tion, but  this  hope  is  forbidden  by  the  general  experience  of 
Europe  and  America. 

'  By  what  means/  the  Duke  concludes, '  the  glaring  imperfections 
of  representation  are  to  bo  remedied,  or  by  what  system  of  govern* 
ment  it  may  eventually  be  superseded,  must  be  decided  by  me  die- 
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B  judgment  of  future  genertitions.     It  may  be  sufficient  here 
o  state  tLat  Uiis  boaBted  icBtitutius,  judged  hy  ilB  metal,  or  rather 
its  iminoriLl  effect  on  the  chariicter  of  the  cation,  is  a  blot 
cinlization.' 

In  all  this  there  is  a  great  deal   of  truth.     We  entirely  concur 
in  the  opinion    expressed    by  the    Duke,    '  that    the    practical 
working   of   representative  institutions  is  not  altogether  satis- 
factory.'    But  it  seems  to  us  that  he  has,  in  this  part  of  his 
work,  fallen  himself  into  the  error,  which  he  so  admirablj'  ex- 
poses in  others,   of  reasoning  about  politics  as  if  they  were  a 
science.     He  treats  of  '  representation '  as  if  it  were  a  fixed  term 
in  potilics.     But  representation  in  England  and  representation 
in   America  arc  things   totally  different,  both    in  their  origin, 
their  end,  and  their  extent.     For  instance,  when  the  American 
States  renounced  their  allegiance  to  George  III.,  it  is  sufficieniiy 
obvious  that  democracy  was  the  only  practicable  form  of  govern- 
n\cnX   that  they  could    have  adopted.     They  had  no  materials 
for     forming    a    monarchical    or    aristocratic    constitution;    the 
2>c>wcrs  of  appointing  executive,  legislature,  judges,  and  jurors, 
x-«st(Kl  with  themselves.     But  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  source 
of  authority  in  England  is,  in  any  historical  sense,  derived  from 
«:lie  people  ;  therefore  popular  representation  in  this  country  must 
ijnply  something  very  diiTerent  from  what  is  signified  by  the 
"^n-ord    in    the    United    States,    and    consequently,    even    if   the 
Sladicals  succeed  in  establishing  universal  suffrage,  it  does  not 
follow  that  our  constitutional  s^'stem   will  work  in  the   same 
~^eiAy  as  American  democracy.     On  this  subject  we  shall  have 
^something   to  say  presently.      Meantime,    it  is  instructive  to 
^jbsenre  the  errors  into  which  one  of  the  acutest  reasoners  of  the 
Iftst  century  was  betrayed   in  speculating  concerning  the   in- 
:Auence  of  democracy  on  our  miKcd  Constitution.     Writing  on 
"the  English  system  of  government  by  means  of  King,  Lords, 
nnd  Commons,  David  Hume  pronounced  this  opinion  on  the 
aristocratic  regime  resulting  from  the  Revolution  of  1G88 : — 

'  How  much  it  would  have  surprised  Huch  a  genius  as  Cicero  or 
Tacitus  to  have  boon  told,  that  in  a  future  age  there  would  arise  a 
very  regular  system  of  mixed  government,  where  the  authority  was 
Eo  distributed  that  one  rank,  whenever  it  pleased,  might  swallow  up 
all  the  rest,  and  engrose  the  whole  power  of  the  Constitution.  Suoh 
a  govomment,  they  would  say,  will  not  be  a  miiod  govormnent.  For 
BO  great  is  the  natural  ambition  of  men,  that  they  are  never  satisfied 
wili  power,  and  if  one  order  of  men,  by  pursuing  its  own  interest, 
can  usurp  upon  every  other  order  it  will  certainly  do  so,  and  render 
itsolf  as  far  its  possible  absolute  and  uncontrollable.  By  the  British 
Conatitntien  the  power  allotted  to  the  House  of  Commons  is  so  grc.it. 
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that  it  absolntely  commftiids  all  the  other  parts  of  the 

How,  then,  shall  we  solve  this  paradox?    By  what  means  is  ibS^Jshe 

House  of  Commons  confined  within  its  proper  limits,  since,  from 

Ckmstitution,  it  must  necessarily  have  as  much  power  aa  it  demands, 

can  only  he  confined  by  itself  f 

Hume's  solution  of  the  problem  was  as  follows : — 

'  The  patronage  of  the  Crown,  and  the  many  offices  at  its 
will,  when  assisted  by  the  honest  and  disinterested  part  of  the 
conmiand  the  resolutions  of  the  whole  body,  so  far  at  least  as  to 

preserve  the  ancient  Constitution  from  danger.    We  may  call  this         by 
the  invidious  appellations  of  corruption  and  dependence,  but  sc^^ioo 
degree  and  some  kind  of  it  are  inseparable  from  the  very  natur^^^    d 
the  Constitution,  and  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  our  mi^-arwi 
government.' 

Yet  the  system  of  corruption  described  by  Hume  was  praic^i- 
cally  discontinued  in  the  time  of  Pitt ;  and  it  is  plain  that;-      ^^ 
would  be  utterly  incompatible  with  our  own  extended  franchS.  *^* 
Nevertheless,  our  mixed  Government  is  still  preserved.      Hc^^*'» 
then,  are  we  to  explain  the  refutation  by  experience  of  Hun*.^^  J 
extremely  conRdent  assertion  ?    It  is  evident,  we  think,  that 
error  lay  in  extending  a  true  observation  on  the  circumstan 
of  his  own  time,  into  a  general  principle  respecting  the  nati-^- 
of  the  English  Constitution.      The  words  we  have  quoted  w 
written  in  1740.     At  that  date  the  House  of  Brunswick  enjojT 
no  very  secure  possession  of  the  English  throne.     Their  ri 
of  succession  was  derived  from  the  Convention  of  1688,  a 
what  Parliament  had  bestowed  Parliament,  it  seemed,  might 
readily  withdraw.     The  fortunes  of  the  Hanoverian  monara 
depended  on  the  ability  of  their  Ministers,  and  upon  the  amoii 
of  support  which  the  latter  could  obtain  for  their  master    i 
Parliament,  more   particularly   in    the  popular  branch  of  th< 
Legislature,  which  the    Civil   Wars    and  the  Revolution   h 
elevated  into  the  chief  power  of  the  State.     This  support  w\ 
successfully    procured,    as   Hume   says,    by  a   course    of  open 
bribery  and  corruption,  the  only  excuse  of  which  was,  that  it 
was  temporarily  necessary  for  the  settlement  of  the  Constitution. 
Thereupon  the  philosopher  concluded  that,  without  corruption, 
government  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  was  an  impossi- 
bility.     His   reason    for  coming  to  this  sweeping  conclusion 
was  that,  ^from  our  Constitution^  the  House  of  Commons  must 
necessarily  have  as  much  power  as  it  demands,  and  can  only  be 
confined  by  itself.'     The  argument  seemed  reasonable  enough 
in  Hume's  time,  but  had  he  paid  more  attention  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Convention  of  1G88,  and  reflected  on  the  mean- 
ing 
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"•6  of  the  extraordinary  respect  for  precedent  exhibited  by  that 
^*«inbly,  he  would  scarcely  have  concluded  that  the  Houselof 
l-ominons,  under  the  English  Constitution,  had  ever  claimed 
^  least  since  the  Restoration)  'only  to  l>e  confined  by  itself.' 
i-he  authors  of  the  Revolution  had  no  doubt,  under  a  supreme 
political  necessity,  altered  the  hereditary  succession,  but  they 
'ere  most  careful  tn  indicate  in  every  possible  way  that,  in 
(loing  so,  they  intended  no  encroachment  on  the  lawful  prero- 
fatire  of  the  Sovereign,  and  no  alteration  in  the  ancient 
""onarchical  form  of  government. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  argues  upon  the  democratic  tendencies 
of"  ^  widening  franchise,  very  much  as  Hume  argued  upon  the 
^f*IMrenl  absorption  of  all  the  powers  of  the  State  by  the  House 
"t  Commons.  He  has  fixed  his  attention  on  democracy  in 
"■^tierica,  and  he  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that,  from  the  facts  he 
ot>^wrves  there,  he  can  reason  safely  upon  the  effects  of  democracy 
u»  _  general.  He  has  thus  been  led  to  form,  as  we  venture  to 
tnx.Kik,  some  false  conclusions  on  the  nature  of  'representation' 
ia     England. 

•  "'  The  system  of  represantativo  inetitutions,"  Bays  he,  "  is  baaed^ 
npos  the  principle,  tlmt  the  constituent  body  reflects  the  collective 
»i»dom  of  the  nation." ' 

This,  no  doubt,  is  the  principle  which  governs  the  American 
constitution,  and  other  written  constitutions  which  have  been 
framed  in  modern  imitation  of  our  own.  But  that  it  was  not 
the  primary  principle  of  representation  in  England  is  obvious 
by  reference  to  the  origin  of  our  first  elected  Parliament. 


'"There  is  no  great  difficulty ,"  says  Hallain,  "in  answering  the 
question  why  the  deputies  of  horoughe  were  finally  and  perniftnentiy 
^S'afled  upon  Parliament  by  Edwar<l  I.  .  .  ,  The  main  object  of 
™i^  meeting  was  to  grant  money;  and  if  the  exigencies  of  the 
•^Jiinistration  could  have  been  relieved  without  auhsidies,  the  citizens 
"j^  burgesses  might  still  have  sat  at  homo,  and  obeyed  the  laws 
"tuoh  a  council  of  prelates  and  barons  enacted  for  their  government,"  ' 

,    ''  is  not  even  certain,  according  to  Hallam,  whether  i(  was 

""ended   that  the  representatives  of  the  Commons  should    be 

^Ottnted  members  of  the  Legislature  for  any  purpose  except 

T**tion.    And  if  we  consider  the  forms  by  which  the  Commons, 

'"fongb  the  power  of  the  purse,  established  a  right  of  '  control ' 

J  *t  the  administration,  we  shall   find  ample  reason  for  con- 

**ding  that  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people  had,  at  the 

^t,  nothing  to  do  with  the  government  of  the  country. 

*  "LawB,"  says  HaUam,  speaking  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III^ 
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"  wore  now  declorod  to  bo  made  by  the  king  nt  the  regKtil  of  thi 
Commona,  and  by  the  assent  of  the  lords  and  prelates.  Snob  ft' 
least  was  the  general  form,  tboogh  for  many  subeeiiucnt  ages  then 
woB  DO  Invariable  regularity  in  this  rc^peut.  Tbo  Commons,  who  til. 
this  reign  were  rarely  mcntioaod,  wcro  sow  afi  rarely  omitted  in  th« 
enacting  clause.  In  fact  it  is  evident  from  the  rolls  of  parli&men. 
that  statutes  were  olmoHt  always  founded  upon  their  petition.  The» 
petitions,  with  tbo  respective  answers  made  to  them  in  the  King* 
name,  wore  drawn  up  after  the  end  of  the  session  in  the  form  of  laws 
and  entered  upon  the  statute  roll.  It  must  be  remarked  that  tbi 
petitions  were  often  extremely  qualified  and  altered  by  the  answci 
insomuoh  that  many  statutes  of  this  and  some  later  reigns  by  n^  -- 
means  express  the  true  sense  of  the  Gommona?  "  ' 

From  this  passage  it  is  evident  tbnt  the  representatives  of  tb^M 
people  were  not  originally  regarded  as  part  of  'the  collectiv^^ 
wisdom  of  the  nation,'  Parliament  appears  as  a  High  Court  o  :rf 
Justice  of  a  somewhat  venal  qJiaTacter,  in  which  the  CommoD^ 
consent  to  vote  the  King  supplies,  on  condition  that  he  confirms 
their  charters,  and  redresses  their  grievances  ;  the  petition  of  the 
Commons  for  the  redress  of  grievances  Is  considered  and  assented 
to  by  the  Lords  and  prelates,  and  the  King  then  agrees  that  it 
shall  be  formed  into  a  statute.  It  may  be  asked  why  we  lay 
such  stress  on  the  constitutional  practice  of  a  period  so  remote 
from  our  own.  The  answer  is  obvious.  There  has  been  no 
breach  in  the  continuity  of  the  English  Constitution ;  we  might 
as  well  consider  a  tree  apart  from  its  root,  as  our  instilutinat 
from  their  historical  origin  ;  and,  while  we  have  no  thought  of 
reviving  any  obsolete  claims,  we  maintain  that  the  present 
highly  artificial  structure  of  our  Constitution  can  only  be  properly 
understood  by  observing  it  in  its  simpler  elements  and  outline. 
It  is  not  the  mere  mechanical  contrivance  of  statesmen  and 
philosophers.  The  great  changes  effected  in  it  have  been  tbc 
product  of  time  and  necessity  ;  and  the  shifting  of  the  balance 
of  power  from  one  part  uf  the  Constitution  to  another  has  been 
caused  by  the  failure  of  the  rulers  of  the  State  to  appreciate 
justly  the  growth  of  circumstances.  Thus,  the  blindness  i>f  the 
Stuarts  led  to  the  Revolution  of  16i?S,  and  to  the  aristocratic 
regime  that  followed  it ;  while  the  slowness  of  the  aristocracy 
to  perceive  the  new  forces  that  had  grown  up  under  their 
government  produced  the  democratic  inroad  of  1832.  These 
changes  have  affected  the  external  form  of  our  constitutional 
life,  not  its  elemental  structure.  The  passage  we  have  quoted 
irom  Hallam  makes  us  therefore  understand  how  truly  Uurkr 
appreciated  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  when  he  insisted  that 
the  true  function  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  control,  contnil 
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since  the  Revolution  has  been  rendered  completely 
-^^ffcctive  by  the  appropriation  of  supplies.  It  enables  us  to  see 
-w%'hy  the  system  of  Govemment  by  King,  Lords  and  Commons 
^still  survives,  in  spite  of  the  withdrawal  of  Royal  Influence 
from  the  deliberations  of  the  Commons,  which  Hume  considered 
indispensable  for  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution.  And  it 
£kSbrds  us  some  grounds  for  hoping,  that  a  state,  which  has 
^2>assed  through  such  ordeals,  may  even  be  able  to  weather  the 
storms  which  the  Duke  of  Somerset  predicts  fur  it,  should  it 
^ver  reach  the  latitude  of  Universal  Suffrage. 

Similar  reflections  are  suggested  by  the  Duke's  remarks  on 
Tarty  Government. 

"  "  GoTcrmnent  by  party,"  says  he,  "  la  the  inseparable  accompani- 
XDfiDt  of  ropresontative  iustituEions."' 

If  the  statement  had  been  that  parties  were  the  inseparable 
Eiccompaniment  of  such  institutions,  wc  should  have  had  nothing 
"fto   say  to  the   contrary.      Political  association    is  the    natural 
instrument  by  which,  in  a  free  country,  men  seek  to  advance  their 
-«jwo  opinions  or  interests.     But  we  venture  to  say  that  England 
^ind  America  are  the  only  countries  in  which  alternate  govern- 
xnent  by  two  opposing  parties  has  been  found  practicable.     It  is 
-«bTious  that  it  is  not  the  system  which  now  prevails  in  France, 
vor  do  we  understand  how  it  could  ever  become  so,     Italy  is  in 
much  the  same  case.     There  are  parties  in  the  German  Parlia- 
ment, but  there  is  no  party  government.     On  the  contrary  Prince 
Bismarck,  by  the  adroit  use  which   he  makes  of  the  diflerent 
^groups  representing  the  many  conflicting  interests  in  the  nation, 
is  always  able  to  carry  his  measures  through  Parliament  in  due 
constitutional  form.     But,  even  in  America  and  England,  party 
government    is  evidently  the  work    of  circumstances.     In  the 
former,  the  natural  conflict  of  jurisdiction  between  the  Union 
and  the  States  gave  rise  to  the  two  great  parties  of  Federalists 
and  Republicans,  which  afterwards  changed  into  the  existing 
groups  of  Republicans  anil  Democrats.     In  England  there  were 
no  parties  before  the  reign  of  James  I.     The  Whigs  and  Tories 
owed  their  existence  as  opposing  parties  to  the  conflict  between 
King  and  Parliament,  and  their  subsequent  alternating  periods 
of  power  were  due  to  the  various  constitutional  oppositions  of 
principle,  caused  by  the  breach  in  the  legitimate  succession  to 
the  throne.     Liberals  and  Conservatives  again  arc  the  developed 
offspring  of  Whigs  and  Tories,  produced  by  radical  difTerences 
of  opinion  on  the  large  range  of  questions  connected  with  Con- 
stitutional Reform.     Assuming  a  subsidence  of  this  conflict  in 
the  mind  of  the  nation,  it  is  clear  that  the  genuine  constitutional 
*»  of  party  would  be  destroyed;  but  will  any  one  contend 
S  2  that 
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that  the  disappearance  of  party  government,  under  stress  or 
circumstances,  would  necessarily  involve  the  destruction  of  repre- 
sentative institutions  ? 

It  is  a  grave  defect  in  the  quasi-scientific  method  of  reasoning 
on  politics,  which  the  Duke  so  effectively  criticizes  in  others, 
but  which  he  adopts  himself,  that  it  encourages  the  spirit  of 
fatalism.  He  has  a  vivid  perception  of  the  evils  attendant  on 
universal  suffrage,  but  he  suggests  no  remedy  for  them,  and  his- 
book  sometimes  reads  too  much  like  a  funeral  oration  over  his 
defunct  country.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  his  exposition 
the  constitutional  dangers  by  which  we  are  threatened. 

■  The  political  affairs  of  the  Empire  in  this  nineteenth  century  are- 
more  complex  than  those  of  any  other  Btate  in  ancient  or  modern- 
times.     The  geographical  position  of  this  islanii  which,  according  t«^ 
the  Roman  poet,  detached  it  &om  the  rest  of  the  world,  now,  ou  th^»- 
coutraiy,  connects  it  with  every  region  of  the  bahituble  globe.     Ni^ 
other  state  was  ever  governed  under  such  an  anomalous  mJxtaro  iiC     ' 
monarchical  and  democratic  institutions.     No  other  state  ever  pOB— 
sesaed  so  many  distant  dependencies,  ruled  under  such  varions  systems 
of  administration.     The  interests  of  the  country  are  so  diversified^ 
intricate,  and  entangled  by  commercial  and  fiiinn(ual  tiee,  bo  inter- 
woven with  the  credit  of  foreign  atatos,  that  the  least  dietnrbanoe  in 
any  part  of  tho  world  immediately  vibrates  here,  producing  embu-- 
rassm£int  and  alarm. 

'This  artificial  condition  of  society  ia  to  bo  subjected  to  the 
cajiriciouB  decisions  of  ignorant  and  needy  electors,  dUTronchised  by 
imivorsal  suffi'age.' 

Nor  is  this  all,  for  this  unstable  constituency  is  manipulated 
by  an  electoral  machinery  which  most  of  us  will  confess  is  not 
unjustly  characterized  in  the  Author's  chapter  on  '  Public  Speak- 
ing at  Party  Gatherings' : 

'  Kxaggoratod  langu^e,  reckless  statcmeute,  scomfol  dennnciatioii% 
imputatioiiB  of  dislionesty  and  stupidity,  are  tho  cldef  ingredients  of 
these  speeches.*  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  cull  an  anthology  of 
vituperative  phrases  tiom  the  flowery  eloquence  with  which  at  theao 
meetings  even  statesmen  gratify  their  adherents.  These  asBemblieB 
tend  to  corrupt  both  orator  and  auditory.     The  orator  mistakes  the 


*  Imputalinns  of  diBliouoaty  aro  nnt  made  dlaply  unJrr  the  influmce  of  Iha 
eiaitetof^nt  prodiioeil  by  spewing  in  pulilic  They  ore  smplojed  in  perfMUy 
cold  blood,  und  vith  a  calculated  purpose,  to  Ktir  up  {lartir  pauioiiB.  For  mstuu^ 
a  LoDdoQ  cabman  lately  wrote  k>  Mi.  Brt^lit.  to  aide  bim  *i>betbei  nhnitnuM  iw 
poah  «u  not  cauied  bj  its  export  for  Irce  imix>rt«.'  This  quutitm  appaui  on  tlM 
(dou  of  it  merGljr  to  require  a  logi<!Bl  amncr,  but  Ht.  Bri^^ht  appended  to  Ui 
reply  the  foUowio^  obeerrBtioii.  wbicli  we  mnr  take  as  a  aample  of  Uie  fiiia 
mHUDen  likely  to  preToil  under  tbe  dcmocmlio  regime  vlitph  ho  de*im  to  inlio- 
duoe  into  Ihw  ooDUtry :  '  The  Tory  clique  will  donbtloM  have  anollier  (w  rtady 
for  jon,  us  sotoi  ai  ynu  l-are  auswded  the  ono  with  which  they  u  "        " 

^U  le  dwwiTO  y<ni.' 
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■iieora  oa  beatad  pttrtisanB  for  llie  espreasion  of  public  opinion;   the  ■ 

-_*nditory  are  inflamed  with  aniniOBitiea,  and  rendered  incapable  of 
■^xerciaing  auch  reaaoniug  facolticB  tts  they  may  posaeas.' 

Sucb  a  state  of  things  is  calculated  to  suggest  serious  reflec- 

^^ions  even  In  the  most  irrepressible  optimists.      Hut  the  only 

-^comfort  alTurdcd  us  by  the  author  is,  that  '  the  question  must 

V>e  decided  by  the  dispassionate  judgment  of  future  generations.' 

31eantinje, 

*  That  portion  of  the  electors,  whoae  calm  jndgment  and  temperate 
'^ispofiitiou  would  supply  a  counterpoiae  to  the  violeuco  of  party  war- 
fare, will  stand  aloof;  and  the  country  will  loae  the  beneficial  in- 
^aence  of  that  body  of  men  who  are  best  qualified  to  weigh  the  value 
*f  ant^omstio  opinions,  and  to  take  a  correct  survey  of  fiie  piditiaal 
liorizon.  This  is  an  evil  which  appeva  to  be  inaeparable  from  a 
'Widely  extended  franchise.' 

Now  it  seems  to  us  that  this  is  scarcely  the  tone  that  should 
be  adopted  by  an  accomplished  representative  of  a  generous  aris- 
tocracy, possessed  of  a  large  portion  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
country,  endowed  with  hereditary  instincts  of  rule,  and  accus- 
tomed to  take  the  lead  in  all  social  and  political  movements.  If  the 
British  Empire  be  that  great  and  unparalleled  structure  which 
tie  Duke  describes,  if  there  be,  as  he  aays,  a  public  opinion 
which  is  not  expressed  in  '  the  empty  cheers  of  heated  partisans,' 
and  if  this  public  opinion  is  able  '  to  take  a  correct  survey  of 
llie  political  horizon,'  and  therefore  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  Empire,  it  is  surely  somewhat  unmanly  to  surrender 
ourselves  passive  victims  to  the  mere  mechanical  progress  of 
such  a  Juggernaut's  car  as  Universal  Suffrage.  It  will  be  well 
Worth  our  while  to  consider  shortly  whether  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  has  not  overrated  the  dangers  of  a  widening  franchise, 
And  overlooked  some  of  the  safeguards  which  we  possess  againstr  ■ 
*ts  baneful  influences. 

Xhere  would  be  grave  danger  for  the  existing  regim 
^ide  extension  of  the  Franchise,  if  the  classes  who  becam 
.possessed  of  it  were  conscious  of  the  existence  of  some  intolei 
^ble  civil  inequality,  if  for  instance,  like  the  French  peasantrjl 
5ji  the  last  century,  tbey  were  themselves  denied  equal  justice 
^nd  liable  to  enforced  labour,  while  they  saw  their  social 
superiors  in  the  enjoyment  of  exclusive  privileges,  and  exempt 
4Tom  the  burdens  of  taxation.  But  it  is  not  pretended  that  such 
jKiIItical  evils  have  any  real  existence  in  England.  And  again, 
universal  or  even  household  suffrage  would  be  dangerous  in  the 
■extreme,  if  it  placed  the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  any 
4vge  body,  capable  of  acting  in  disciplined  concert  to  secure 
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apparent  advantages  for  themselves,  at  the  eipense  of  other 
sections  of  the  coramunitj.  But  the  results  of  the  Reform  Bill 
of  ]  8(57  scarcely  justify  apprehensions  of  an  asEauh  on  Capital 
by  Labour,  or  a  legislative  cunfiscation  of  property.  On  the 
contrary,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  Reform  Bill  of  1S32,  which 
placed  a  preponderating  power  in  the  hands  of  the  10/.  Lousp- 
noldcr,  that  is  to  say,  in  tiie  part  of  the  nation  most  aildicted  to 
money-making  and  dissent,  was  far  more  favourable  for  class 
legislation  than  the  franchise  as  at  present  constituted.  There 
is  a  tendency  in  the  existing  constituent  body  to  subdivide  itself 
into  small  but  enthusiastic  associations,  for  the  promotion  of 
sectional  interests.  Thus,  at  the  latest  election  for  such  impor- 
tant constituencies  as  Bristol  and  Sheffield,  while  the  gravest 
national  interests  were  at  stake,  it  was  almost  grotesque  to 
observe  how  the  issue  hung  upon  the  introduction  of  such 
crotchets  as  Home  Rule,  the  Permissive  Bill,  Woman's  Rights, 
and  even  the  case  of  the  Tichborne  Claimant.  We  are  not 
insensible  to  the  dangers  attc-nding  the  extension  of  the  franchise  ; 
but  we  consider  it  improbable  that  an  electorate  thus  subdivided 
should,  even  if  it  were  devoid  of  all  patriotic  spirit,  contain 
aggressive  power  sufficient  to  subvert  ancient  social  and  niitinnal 
institutions. 

The  danger  lies  in  another  direction.  Great  bodies,  which 
are  not  swayed  by  large  and  generous  political  principles, 
but  are  broken  into  numerous  petty  cliques  and  sections,  fall, 
as  the  author  justly  obsencs,  into  the  hands  of  skilful  party 
managers,  while  the  would-be  representatives  of  such  bodies, 
perceiving  that  success  depends  upon  clever  manipulation,  tend 
to  become  the  mere  tools  of  the  wirepuller.  Thus  Parliaments 
degenerate  in  quality.  It  is  allowed  that  the  Parliaments 
elected  after  the  first  Reform  Gill  had  fewer  qualtfi  cat  ions  for 
the  despatch  of  business  than  their  predecessors,  yet  they  were 
superior  in  this  respect  to  those  which  have  lieen  returned  since 
1867.  How  then  can  we  expect  that  legislative  assemblies  thus 
composed  shall  reflect  the  'collective  wisdom  of  the  constituent 
body,'  or  show  a  capacity  for  dealing  with  the  great  imperial 
interests  which  ret^oire  their  attention  ? 

We  have  little  more  faith  than  the  Duke  of  Somerset  in  such 
lafeguards  as  some  suggest  may  be  afforded  by  education  and 
fancy  franchises.  The  amount  of  political  education  which  the 
masses  of  the  people  can  obtain  must  ever  be  comparalively 
small ;  and  such  mere  mechanism  as  the  franchise,  however 
constituted,  will  always  be  at  the  mercy  of  clever  intriguers. 
Our  hope  ratheris  that  the  evils  of  our  existing  system  of  repre- 
sentation are  of  a  nature  to  correct  themselves.     Party  organiza- 
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ftxon  seems  to  be  rapidly  degenerating  into  a  machi 
£k^vancing  the  interests  of  ODe  set  of  politicians  at  the  expense 
of  another.  It  is  hj-  no  means  impossible  that  the  nest  Pat^ 
I  lament  may  contain  a  so-called  Liberal  majority  sufficiently 
united  to  eject  the  Tories  from  office.  The  Liberals  would, 
i.a  that  event,  lie  placed  in  a  position  of  responsibility,  the 
Kiature  of  which  they  seem  at  present  determined  to  ignore.  But 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  wise  legislation, 
«i>r  even  any  skillul  administration,  would  proceed  from  a  motley 
Kziuititude  of  Whigs,  Radicals,  and  Irish,  largely  composed  of 
Kuembers  more  or  less  pledged  to  the  principles  of  Home  Rule 
^uid  the  Permissive  Bill,  with  Lord  Hartington  acting  as  Mero- 
-vingian  King,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  as  Mayor  of  the  Palace, 
dialled  upon  to  deal  with  national  and  imperial  interests,  and  to 
Xiold  communication  with  foreign  Governments,  a  Ministry 
^rawn  from  such  conflicting  elements,  and  confronted  by  a 
yowerfui  and  united  Opposition,  from  whom  they  could  scarcely 
look  for  quarter,  would  almost  immediately  betray  their  incom- 
3>etency.  A  convincing  refutation  of  Radicalism  would  be 
^^orded  by  the  logic  of  facts. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  such  an  event  the  reputation,  not  only 
of  Radicalism,  but  of  Parliamentary  Government,  would  he 
iatally  damaged.  And  indeed  if  such  a  Parliament  as  we  have 
imagined  were  really  a.  faithful  reflection  of  the  mind  of  the 
country,  this  foreboding  would  be  just.  But  the  truth  is  that 
the  present  Liberal  system  of  party  organization,  which  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  justly  describes  as  'a  circuitous  mode  of 
Dominating  Members  of  Parliament  by  a  small  body  of  mana- 
gers,' does  not  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  true  sense  of  the 
nation  to  declare  itself.  It  may  be  ingeniously  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  passing  triumph  over  political  opponents, 
by  organizing  the  virulence  of  party  spirit ;  but  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  government  it  is  worse  than  useless.  And  when  its 
hoUowncss  has  once  been  tested  by  experience,  public  opinion 
may  be  trusted  to  sweep  away  the  miserable  system  by  which 
it  is  misrepresented.  It  is  on  this  point  that  we  differ  from 
the  Author.  We  cannot  believe  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, 'that  portion  of  the  electors,  whose  calm  judgment  and 
temperate  disposition  supply  a  counterpoise  to  the  violence  of 
party  warfare,  would  stand  aloof;'  or  that  the  public  conscience 
of  a  great  nation,  with  a  history  such  as  ours,  is  so  feeble  or 
corrupt  as  helplessly  to  hand  over  the  structure  of  its  magni- 
ficent Empire  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  ring  of  wirepuller*. 
The  divisions  in  Parliament  during  the  last  three  Sessions,  the 
I    iftcent  election  at  Sheffield,  and  general  conversation   in   ths* 
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best  representative  society,  show  that  there  is  a  vast  body  of 
public  opinion  which,  where  imperial  interests  are  at  stake,  will 
not  be  bound  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  party  allegiance.  Party 
feeling  and  skilful  intrigue  may  for  the  moment  obscure  the 
real  issue  from  the  national  conscience  ;  but  the  conscience  ii 
alive,  and,  when  political  necessity  demands,  will,  we  firmly 
believe,  declare  itself,  by  returning  a  body  of  represcntattTet 
qualified  to  restore  the  reputation  of  Parliament  as  the  Great 
Council  of  the  Realm. 

There  are  many  moderate  men,  however,  who,  while  de- 
ploring the  excesses  of  party  spirit,  consider  party  government 
an  indispensable  security  of  our  liberties,  as  though  our  political 
mechanism  were  the  cause,  and  not  the  cITect,  of  our  love  of 
freedom.  Government  by  party  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  particular 
set  of  historical  circumstances ;  it  has  worked  well  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  and  no  Englishman  would  wish  under  ordinary 
circumstances  to  disturb  such  a  convenient  form  of  Constitu^ 
tional  machinery.  But  if  it  degenerate  into  the  mere  instru- 
ment of  despotic  oligarchies,  the  same  free  spirit,  which  taught 
Englishmen  to  use^it  as  a  defence  against  tyranny,  will  enable 
them  to  replace  it  by  some  system  more  in  harmony  with  the 
necessities  of  the  State.  A  contingency  of  this  sort  it  is  at 
present  superfluous  to  anticipate,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  obseiTO 
the  existence  of  certain  political  conditions,  which  indicate  that 
the  English  Constitution  still  possesses  powers  of  expansion  and 
development.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  tells  us  that  *  no  other 
State  was  ever  governed  under  such  an  anomalous  mixture  of 
monarchical  and  democratic  institutions.'  It  is  certain  that 
during  the  last  fifty  years  two  distinct  tendencies  of  self-govern- 
ment have  been  operating  on  our  Constitution,  one  with  a 
monarchical,  the  other  with  a  democratic  bias.  Of  thete  joint 
influences  tie  notices  only  the  first.  'The  Crown,'  taya 
he,  '  though  apparently  shorn  of  its  ancient  authority,  has 
acquired  greater  influence  in  the  conduct  of  public  aflairs.' 
But  at  the  same  time  the  powers  of  local  self-government  have 
been  largely  increased.  The  Municipal  Corporations  Act  waa 
a  measure  almost  as  important  in  its  democratic  elTects  as  the 
first  Reform  Bill.  Since  1832  all  our  chief  colonies  have  bjr 
Act  of  Parliament  been  granted  the  power  of  regulating  tbrir 
internal  affairs.  The  Church  of  England  has  recently  been 
afiected  by  the  movement^  as  is  seen  by  the  reviving  infiucDCA 
of  Convocation.  And  at  the  present  moment  there  is  a  growiny 
feeling  among  men  of  all  parties,  that  it  will  be  advisable  for 
■he  House  of  Commons  to  relegate  to  local  bodies  many  of  the 
less   important  duties   with   which   it    is    now    overburdened. 
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sxhaps  the  most  momentous  problem  awikiting  solution  is  the  jt 
d^^nition  of  the  limits  of  imperial  and  local  self-go vemmcaC] 
AVhat  are  the  functions  of  the  Government?  asks  the  Duktf^ 
S«:»  «ner»et ;  but  he  does  not  supply  any  very  satisfactory  answ 
lc>  his  own  question.  He  shows  how,  under  the  paternal  syste 
■^^»jiroved  by  Bacon,  the  State  attempted  to  regulate  reljgic 
c«r>nmerce,  wages,  and  even  dress;  and  how  this  method  w 
c«:»znpletely  reversed  in  the  ideal  of  Adam  Smith,  by  whii 
'  freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  co 
tv^ct,  freedom  of  trade,  were  declared  to  he  the  true  principl 
of  an  enlightened  Government.'  Without  expressly  declarii 
kimielf  an  adherent  of  these  doctrines,  the  Duke  evidently  co 
u.c3en  that  we  arc  in  great  danger  of  reverting  to  the  o 
Bz&coniaa  principles.  'The  spirit  of  modem  legislation,' sa 
l»^, 'has  departed  from  the  general  principles  propounded  1 
A.*J3m  Smith  ;  and,  after  much  discussion,  an  opposite  practi 
has  gradually  prevailed.' 

J»  this  really  the  case?     It  is  no  doubt  true   that  the  rig 

pt-inciples  of  non-interference  advocated  by  Adam  Smith  are 

•'>*ne   extent  infringed    by   such  measures  as  the  Factory  ai 

^'»ne  Acts,  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  and  the   Master  ai 

^^^^'vant  Act.     It    is  true,    too,  that    the    Radical    party  won 

p^rry  much  further  than  it  has  yet  gone  State  interference, 

^*^ half  of  the  many,  against  what  they  call  the  selfisLness  of  tj 

*>%v.       For  instance,   Mr.   Plimsoll   would  have   thrown  imn 

*^tely    upon    the    State,   rather   than    on    the    shij^-owner,  4 

•■^ap^nsibility  for    the  safety  of  the    seamen    in   the    merch<i 

*^*^ice  ;  and  Mr.  John  Morley  wishes  the  State  to  interfere  i 

tK^      contract    lietween    landlord  and  tenant.      But  we  do    n 

.^•-Qlt  that  the  Radicals  will  find  much  support  for  their  viei 

^^      public  opinion,  nor    is    it  very  difficult    to    determine    tl 

~^*>tive8   which    governed  the  Legislature  in    dealing  with  (j 

fr*^^unires    we    have    mentioned.       Experience    has    shown    41 

I  r*^      mixed  nature  of  man  is  not  adapted  to  enjoy  unrestric* 

,     ■*««y.     The  system  of  ktisser  Jatre,  approved  by  Adam  Smit 

,*•!   produced,  in  the  growth  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  popul 

^*>,  conditions  dangerous   to  the  welfare  of  the  communitj 

r^*i    we  venture  to  say  that  no  civilized  government  could  po 

^~*i  J  have  refused  to    interfere  with  a  state  of  affairs  like  th 

**<dosed  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  when,  as  Lord  Ashley,  he  movi 

7^^    Factory  Bill  of  1S42.     But  the   character  of  all  our  pr 

^^^^ive  legislation  shows  the  extreme  jealousy  which  Knglishmi 

**^rtain  of  State  interference  ;  it  is  prohibitive,  not  regulatiq 

'^^i,  in  spile  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  wild  expressions  in  ScotlaJ 


^^  doubt  if  there  is  any  responsible  English  statesman  wht 
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prepared  to  mterfere  with  freedom  of  contract.  Again,  even  Id 
legislation  which  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  of  the  paternal  order, 
the  decentralizing  tendency  is  plainly  apparent.  For  instance, 
in  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act,  and  in  the  Education  Acts  of 
1870  and  1876,  the  State  does  not  intervene  directly,  but  lodge* 
certain  compulsory  powers  in  local  bodies,  to  be  applied  at 
their  own  discretion,  while  it  reserves  to  itself  only  a  controlling 
function. 

All  this  appears  to  us  to  indicate  sound  political  'instinct 
The  interests  of  a  vast  empire  like  our  own  are  so  numerous 
and  complex,  that  no  central  power  could  hope  to  regulate  them 
all  successfully,  and  it  is  advisable  to  allow  each  part  to  manage, 
as  far  as  possible,  its  own  private  affairs.     Independence  and 
public  spirit  are  thus  kept  alive  wherever  English  institutions 
prevail,  and  a  moral  force  is  distributed  through  the  scattered 
dominions  of  the  Queen  which  will  prove  the  best  defence  of 
the  Empire  against  the  attack  of  any  centralized  despotism. 
No  doubt  the  principle  may  be  overdone,  if  applied  mechani- 
cally ;  self-government,  for  instance,  may  be  thrust  on  societies 
before  they  are  fitted  for  it.    No  doubt,  too,  local  liberty  cannot 
be  left  altogether  without  supervision ;  municipal  bodies  are  too 
apt  to  distinguish  themselves  by  apathy,  jobbery,  and  injustice; 
they  therefore  require  a  vigilant  control  on  the  part  of  the  Stata 
Nor  is  it  possible  for  these  local  bodies  to  discharge  all  the 
functions  of  government  that  their  security  requires.     As  the 
structure  of  the  Empire  is  consolidated,  questions,  connected 
with    imperial  defence,  commercial    intercourse,    and  doubtful 
jurisdiction,  besides  the  entire  range  of  foreign   relations,  will 
certainly  arise,  which,  embracing  the  interests  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem, must  necessarily  be  referred  to  a  central  tribunal.    In  these 
two  movements,  then,  of  local  and  imperial  self-government, 
which  oppose  yet  do  not  neutralize  each  other,  it  is  possible 
that  there  may  exist  the  germs  of  the  Representative  System  « 
the  future.     The  centre  of  the  British  Empire  is  the  Sovcreigfl 
in  Council.     The  Sovereign  is  assisted  by  the  deliberation  of 
Parliament,  which  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  may  at  som^ 
future  time  be  recruited  by  representatives  from  all  parts  of  hi* 
dominions,   and  which,  as  possessing  the  power  of  the  purse, 
exercises  a  control  over  his  central   authority,  analogous  to  that 
which  he,  through  his  servants,  is  empowered  by  statute  to  exert 
over  the  acts  of  the  local  authorities. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  indicate  the  points  on  which 
we  are  at  issue  both  with  Mr.  Bright  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
For  Mr.  Bright's  ideal  of  Democratic  Equality  we  entertain 
no  admiration.     The  Duke  of  Somerset  has  shown  very  effeo* 
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tiir^j  the  evils  to  which  democracy  in  general  is  liable,  and  that 
it     is  utterly  incompatible  with  the   nature   of  our  own   con- 
stitution.    On  the  other  hand  the  Duke,  we  think,  takes  toa 
gloomy  a  view  of  the  power  of  democracy  in  England.     For 
cm  irselves  we  are  ready  to  trust  in  the  common-sense  of  a  people 
trsLined  up  in  centuries  of  monarchical  and  aristocratic  traditions. 
Sixcrh  confidence,  we  allow,  will  only  be  justified  if  those  will 
lea^d  us  who  are  bom  to  lead.     If  our  statesmen  hold,  like  Lord 
HsLxtington  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  all  initiative  comes  imme- 
disfc^tely  from  the  people,  if  with  Lord  Derby  they  *  await  the 
ia^^ructions  of  their  employers,'  then  no  doubt  \he  British  Empire 
is    doomed  to  a  speedy  disruption.     But  we  hope  better  things. 
'  Izinperium  et  Libertas '  is  a  motto  which  Englishmen  may  apply 
nio»e  easily  than  the  Romans,  whose  Liberty  and  Empire  alike 
pearished  from  over-centralization.    If  the  hereditary  descendants 
or     those  who  helped  to  establish  English  liberty  show  that  they 
ha-ve  not  lost  their  sympathy  with  popular  freedom,  the  people 
will  be  equally  ready  to  prove  that  they  have  not  forgotten  the 
virtues  of  loyalty. 


A.IIT.  VIII.  —  Political  Speeches  in  Scotland^  November  and 
J^eceniber,  1869.  By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 
^fie  Speeches  revised  by  the  Author.     Edinburgh,  1879. 

i»IJE  year  upon  which  we  have  just  entered  will  scarcely  be 

-■^      brought  to  a  close  without  our  witnessing  the  demise  of  the 

^^^sting  House  of  Commons.      Its  end  has  long  been  clamoured 

/^  I   and  to  clamour  its  enemies  have    added  what  has  been 

«3Ppily  designated  the  most  gratuitous  form  of  error,  prophecy. 

t^^jr  have  been  perpetually  predicting  its  death ;  but,  like  the 

q^^Uc-^white  hind,  though  "  chased  with  horns  and  hounds  and 

^^^ytluan   shafts,''  it  still  seems  "fated  not  to  die."      Let  us 

-,^^^11  to  add,  despite  much  reckless  assertion  to  the  contrary,  that 

^    dissolution,  at  any  of  those  moments  when  the  imminence 

^  General  Election  was  affirmed,  would  have  had  the  warrant 

rp^^ber  of  Constitutional  obligation  nor  of  public  convenience* 

£  *^   only  possible  excuse,  which  the  Liberal  Party  have  had 

•   ^   supposing  that  an  appeal  to  the   country  was  meditated, 

tK  ^^^  notorious  disposition  of  mankind   to  judge   others    by 

^^^^nxselves.     On   the   28th   day  of  January,  1874,  Mr.  Glad- 

^^He  suddenly  sprang  a  mine  upon  Parliament  and  the  country,. 

^4  the  intention  of  driving  back  afresh  the  advancing  lines 

^^  his   rival ;    though,  when  the   smoke  had  cleared  away, '  it 

V        appeared  that  he  had  blown  his  own  army  into  the  air.     Lord 

I     ,  Beaconsfield's. 
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Beaconsfi eld's  passion  for  surprises  is  a  favourite  tbeme  WlUi 
Liberal  orators ;  and  they  have  repeated  the  reproach  so  often, 
that  perhaps  by  this  time  they  have  begun  to  believe  it.  But 
there  certainly  would  have  been  ground  for  astonishment, 
at  least  for  the  ordinary  mind,  had  Lord  Beaconsfield,  while 
firmly  entrenched  in  power,  wantonly  sallied  into  the  open 
fight  n  gratuitous  engagement  with  assailants,  who  had  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  their  incapacity  to  dislodge  bim 
the  sense  of  amazement  have  been  lessened  by  the  recollectioit 
that  this  novel  strategy  was  resorted  to  by  his  predeces8t>r,  with 
the  result,  as  described  at  the  time  by  an  indignant  follower,  of 
'having  at  one  blow  destroyed  both  his  Administration  and 
liimself ;  and  they  are  both  wiped  out  of  existence.'*  Perhaps 
it  is  useless  to  quote  for  Radical  ears,  lo  which  the  words  fore- 
fathers and  fools  probably  sound  synonymous,  and  the  accumu- 
lated wisdom  of  generations  seems  mere  foolishness,  so  trite 
■aying  as  '  Chi  sta  fermo  non  si  muove.'  But  their  expcrienceof 
popular  plaudits  may  enable  them  to  understand  that  the  chances  .^m 

of  victory  in  a  General  Election  are  not  improved  by  a  preluni ^ 

nary  confession  of  failure  ;  and  that  constituencies  arc  not  so «:;:» 
peculiarly  constituted  as  to  be  ready  to  give  a  fresh  majority  Xa^^^n 
A  Minister  who  avows,  by  a  premature  Dissolution  and  whili  ■  A 
his  ranks  remain  unbroken,  that  his  former  majority  was  utterlT^^-  i 
useless  to  him. 

But,  in  truth,  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  betwiir 
the  position  into  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  gradually  drift 
by  the  beginningof  l^(74,  and  the  situation  in  which  the  presen- 
Prime  Minister  finds  himself  at  the  expiration  of  sis  yean  o 
power.  Nothing  could  justify  the  electoral  ambuscade  whw ' 
devised  for  prolonging,  resulted  in  terminating  Mr.  Gladstone'- 
Ministerial  existence.  But  it  must  be  allowed  that,  if  th>_ 
pernicious  element  of  surprise  and  the  still  more  reprehensibl  J<^ 
expedient  of  a  wholesale  bribe  to  the  electors  had  been  omittc*-^^^* 
from  his  tactics,  the  plea  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  yn\.\M=^  ^ 
drawn  from  him  its  confidence  would  have  been  regard**^^-'' 
Ks  an  ample  justification  for  an  appeal  to  the  country.  Thong/'^^K-j 
be  still  retained  a  nominal  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  i:  « 
was  only  by  the  survival  of  the  unfittest  that  he  did  so.  H!^  ^ 
had  reduced  his  majority  by  one  half;  and,  if  the  other 
still  remained  to  him,  it  was  simply  because  the  lives  of  men 
longer  than  the  lives  of  Parliaments,  After  little  more 
fire   years    uf  office,    Mr.    Gladstone,    to    use     the    In^oioi 

a  the  '  Tiiue^'  Hoioh  llh,  1674,  u 
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enpbemism  of  Mr.  Goschen,  had  "  spent "  his  majority.  After 
[ittle  \eis  than  six  years  of  similar  experience,  I^rd  Beacon sfi eld's 
majority  remains  intact.  We  should  have  to  search  the  records 
of  a  remote  generation,  whose  circumstances  were  very  different 
rrom  OUT  own,  to  End  a  Alinister  who  preserved  unbroken  the 
confidence  of  Parliament  for  so  long  a  period.  On  no  occasion 
of  importance  has  the  majority  recorded  for  the  Government 
filiea  below  the  register  of  Party  strength.  On  all  occasions  of 
Wpreme  gravity,  it  has  risen  considerahly  above  the  level  secured 
bj  Party  heat,  thanks  to  the  warm  support  of  independent 
opinion. 

A  premature  Dissolution,  under  such  circumstances,  would 
hate  been  an  act  of  startling  Ingratitude.  We  may  add  that 
it  would  have  argued  some  disrespect  for  the  Constitution.  If 
tbe  Legislature  In  its  wisdom  should  decree  Triennial  Parlia- 
menti,  we  shall  have  the  advantage,  or  disadvantage,  as  it  may 
be,  of  more  frequent  Dissolutions.  But  so  long  as  the  legitimate 
dumioD  of  Parliaments  is  seven  years,  it  would  seem  to  be 
more  deferential  to  the  Laws  of  the  Realm  not  to  dissolve 
belbre  the  natural  term  of  its  existence  a  House  of  Commons 
vhich  energetically  assists  the  Government,  and  which  is 
Mierted  to  misrepresent  the  sense  of  the  constituent  body 
only  by  a  speculative  minority,  who,  like  others  of  their  kind, 
fancy  that  the  most  promising  road  to  a  restoration  of  their 
fortunes  would  be  a  resort  to  '  double  or  quits.' 

But  though  it  is  not  denied  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  lost 
&e  confidence  of  the  i-louse  of  Commons,  and  that  Lord 
BeacOQsfield  retains  it,  consolation  has  been  sought  in  the 
'Wry,  so  neatly  put  by  Mr.  Goschen,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  spent 
nil  majority  in  patriotic  but  unpopular  enterprises,  whereas 
hold  Beacons  field's  majority,  like  the  talent  of  the  unprofitable 
Wrsnt  in  Scripture,  has  been  preserved  whole  and  entire, 
KCuue  it  has  been  folded  in  a  napkin,  and  turned  to  no 
•ttonnt.  It  seems  strange  that  an  English  politician,  living 
voitT  the  dispensation  of  representative  government,  should 
'I'ol  the  statesman  who  forfeits  popular  confidence  by  what 
«*  DBtion  considers  excessive  and  mischievoua  energy,  and 
•HUally  strange  that  he  should  reprobate  the  statesman  who 
'^'Uu  it  by  what  the  nation  esteems  judicious  and  seasonable 
■'•■tinence  from  action.  There  are  sins  of  commission  as  well 
M  nni  of  omission,  and,  in  politics,  the  former  are  generally 
™^  nioie  deadly  of  the  two.  In  any  case,  to  plead  that  a 
Minister  has  come  to  a  bad  end  by  passing  too  many  good 
niewures,  implies  the  contention  that  the  nation  either  prefers 
"*^  Ministers  to  good,  or  does  not  know  one  from  the  other  ; 
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in    other    words,    that    representative    institutions    nnd    Parlia- 
mentary government  are  the   best    conceivable    machinerv  fur 
keeping  statesmen  out  of  office  who  ought  to  be  entrusted 
it,  and  for  conferring  power  on  statesmen  from  whom   it  ought 
to  be  rigorously  withheld. 

Such  is  the  logical  sequel  to  the  theory  that  Mr,  Gladstone 
spent  his  majority  in  vigorous  and  beneficent  but  unappreciated 
action.      Bui    still  more  startling    is  the  inference  that   Loni 
Beacons  field    has    kept    his    majority,    because    he    has    parsi- 
moniously husbanded  it,  by  doing  nothing.     Doing  nothing  1 
We  imagined  that  this  '  restless  and  reckless '  Premier ;    tliia 
'  criminal    in    a    high    place,'     this    '  dexterous    Asiatic,*    this 
'  CiEsar  of  the  Jingos' — lor  such  are  the  choice  terms  in  which 
distinguished    Liberals  are   pleased    variously  to  describe  Her 
Majesty's  Chief  Adviser — had  done  every  conceivable  thing  th«t 
a  Minister  ought  not  to  do,  had  planned  and  plotted,  ha<I  pro- 
posed and  projected,  had  raised  a  wanton  crop  of  unparnllelMl 
difficulties   from   a  'virgin   soil,'  bad  distracted   Europe,  bad 
plagued  Africa,  had  convulsed  Asia,  in  a  word,  had  given  to 
the  world  an  unprecedented  example  of  spontaneous  and  dele- 
terious activity.     Perhaps  it  is  necessary,  if  our  search  be  only 
for  sober  and  truthful  annals,  to  discount  somewhat  these  ex- 
orbitant descriptions.     But  when  the  acts  of  Lord  Beaconsiield'*       4 
Administration  have  been  reduced  to  accurate  proportions,  il       j 
will  still  appear  that  lethargy  has  scarcely  been  its  diatioguisb-      — 
ing   feature.     An   opponent    may,    if   it  pleases  him,  describe      ^ 
the  experiences  of  the  Government  as  the  wilful  enterprises  of  "^ 
unscrupulous  adventurers.      But  it  is  not  open  ft  him  to  plcsil    -K 
that  it  has  risked  nothing,  or  that  it  has  retained  its  majority   ~w 
only  because  it  feared  its  fate  too  much  '  (o  put  it  to  the  toucli.KJ 
to  lose  it.'     It  has  hazarded  its  majority  twenty  times  over;  MulKa 

who  can  doubt,  if  the  country  had  disapproved  of  the  Govern j 

ment  defending  the  nation's  interests  abroad,  as  much  at  U^3 
disapproved  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  assailing  the  nation's  interestt^KJ 
at  home,  that  its  majority,  like  his,  would  long  ago  have  been  m'M 
spent  ?  '  Mr.  Gladstone  evidently  forgets,'  said  Mr.  Disraeli  i  i 
during  the  election  of  1874,  '  that  Foreign  AITairs  are  simply  '■<; 
the  affairs  of  this  country  in  foreign  parts.'  Those  alfairs  have  ^*" 
of  late  been  gravely  imperilled.  Happily,  they  have  liecn  *^ 
rescued  from  danger.  But  in  achieving  their  rescue,  the  Con-  — 
servative  Government  necessarily  exposed  its  flank  to  the  rigi-  — 
lance  of  faction  ;  and,  if  it  was  not  itself  destroyed  while  engaged  ' 
in  the  task  of  saving  the  Empire,  it  was  not  for  want  of  un- 
sparing assaults  by  domestic  enemies. 

It  may  be  taken,  therefore,  as  established,  that  the  policy  of 
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ihe  Government  during  the  last  six  years  has  retained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  House  of  Commons ;  that  the  country,  as  far  as 
it)  opinion  can  be  gathered  from  the  evidence  of  bye-elections, 
'  from  the  tone  of  the  public  press,  and  from  that  various  body  of 
testimony  which  is  open  to  every  careful  observer,  has  endorsed 
the  verdict  of  the  Legislature  ;  and  that  the  Prime  Minister  has 
bad  no  reason,  we  might  add  no  excuse,  for  dissolving  a  Par- 
liament thus  faithful  to  himself,  and  thus  in  harmony  with 
public  sentiment.  If  it  once  were  allowed  that  the  Opposition 
could  determine  the  date  of  Dissolution,  and  that  a  Minister  was 
bound  to  go  to  the  country  every  time  his  opponents  affirmed 
ite  liad  not  the  courage  to  face  it,  the  duration  of  Parliaments 
"ould  be  short  indeed.  We  have  had  three  or  four  separate 
Opposition  campaigns  during  the  present  Parliament,  each  of 
ihem  evidently  undertaken  in  the  belief  that  the  GovernmeDt 
cnnld  by  this  device  be  taunted  or  intimidated  into  dissolving. 
Almost  at  any  moment  during  the  last  four  years  might  it  have 
teen  laid  of  them  : — 


Q  each  eye,  and  papers  in  each  baud, 

1,  recito,  and  madden  round  the  laud.' ' 


'Firei 

Thoyi 

They  raved  and  recited  in  vain ;  and  they  are  still  engaged 
in  tbe  same  gratuitous  exhibitions.  But  the  impression  pro- 
duced upon  the  country  is  that  of  weariness.  It  is  not  every- 
W_v  who  can  bear,  like  Mr.  Gladstone  or  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
W  be  perpetually  in  a  fine  frenzy.  Exhausted  nature  craves 
for  intervals  of  repose;  and  even  virtue  longs  for  a  respite 
ffOBi  continuous  moral  indignation.  There  is  a  danger,  more- 
f'M,  that  the  public,  through  being  excessively  agitated  by 
■tnaginary  perils,  should  become  insensible  to  real  dangers. 
The  Ministry  might  conceivably  get  the  country  into  jeopardy 
"J  wme  ill-advised  proceeding.  The  Liberal  Party  have  dis- 
twbed  our  peace  so  often  with  the  cry  of  '  Wolf  when  there  was 
"0  Wolf,  that  there  is  a  fear  lest  a  note  of  well-founded  warning 
'nould  be  addressed  to  indifferent  ears,  and  that  the  community 
"Oiild  cling  to  a  sense  of  false  security,  thanks  to  a  succession 
oiipnrious  alarms. 

"at  what  recurring  agitation,  repeated  prophecies,  and 
'"geoious  taunts  have  failed  to  efTect,  time,  that  tranquil  revo- 
lutionist, is  gradually  maturing.  The  House  of  Commons, 
*oich  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  been  withheld  from  vilifying 
}j  the  recollection  that  he  was  its  parent,  will  shortly  enter  upon 
"*  leventh  Session.     It  is  therefore  a.  moribund  Parliament.     Its 

*  Pope,  'Epiitle  to  Dootor  Aibolbnot' 
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s  is  nearly  run  ;  though  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  n«:3t 
do  »ome  more  useful  work  before  it  eipires.     But  neither  goc»^ 
deeds  nor  bad  can  prolong  its  existence  beyond  a  certain  term  ^ 
and  to  constituencies  and  candidates  the  end  seems  near.     Eac-  ■* 
Party  in  the  State  is  preparing  for  the  contest,  and  the  symptun*  ^t 
are    abundant  which   indicate  that   the  General    Election   wit-"^^ 
he  fought  with  unusual  vigour,  and  will  attract    an   escepliona       ^ 
amount  of  interest.     The  Conservatives  exhibit  a  tranquil  cop--^     ^i 
fidencc  ;  the  Liberals  manifest  a.  fretful  hope.      It  is  the  bouuJfn^^^ 
duty  of  the  chiefs  of  an  army  to  express  confidence  in  the  result  *^ 
of  an  engagement  that  is  imminent;  and  no  one  would  dream     ^* 
of  reproaching  the  Liberal  Party  because  they  affect  to  believe     ""^ 
that    an    interval    of    a  few    months   will  see    them    again    in        * 
power.     We  greatly  doubt  if  this  profession  of  confidence  is        * 
anything  more  than   an   act  of  excusable  dissimulation :    hut         ^ 
we  feel  pretty  sure  that,  if  sincerely  entertained,  it  is  doomed  to       '* 
■ignal  disappointment.     Yet,  since  they  once  again  usert  (heir        ^ 
claims  to  rule    the  nation    and   direct  the  Empire,  let  us  div         ' 
passionately  but  closely  enquire  what  may  be  expected  of  them  J 

if,  against  all  probability,  their  hopes  are  gratified.  At  present  -d 
they  are  not  the  Government,  but  the  Opposition.  What  are  -m 
their  credentials  ? 

The  answer  to  this  interesting  question  could  be  given  with       ^ 
greater  ease  and  greater  brevity,  if  the  Opposition  had  been  good     .E 
enough  to  tell  us  what  they  propose  to  effect  in  case  they  succeed     JQ 
in   transferring  themselves  from  one  side  of  the  House  to  the   ^^ 
other.     Unfortunately,  they  rigorously  abstain  from  slating  what  .^.m 
their   credentials    are ;    and  a    studious    examination   of    their~^  J 
various  utterances  only  procures  for  us  the  imperfect  information  .^^4 
that  their  main  object  is  to  '  turn  out  the  Goyernmcnl,'  and  thcir^.£! 
imperative  duty  is  '  to  sink  their  differences.'    This  programmer ,«3 
has  one  advantage  at  least :  it  has  the  merit  of  simplicity, 
drawback  is  that  it  assumes  a  simplicity  in  others  which  they^^ 
will  hardly  be  found  to  possess.     IVo  one  will  quarrel  with  ih^i 
Marquis  of  Hartington  for  desiring  to  turn  out  the  Govern  men  t^^*^ 
for  it  is  his  business  to  do  so,  if  he  can  accomplish  that  objecVr^ 
by  legitimate  means  and  without  damage  to  the  interests  of  ht»ii 
country.  But  when — borrowing  from  less  scrupulous  suhordinnte^^^ 
a  style  of  tactics  which  we  feel  sure  he  would  have  contem-^*^ 
plated  with   unutterable  repugnance   in  the  days  before  he  hadE' 
become  '  like  the  dyer's  hand,  subdued  to  what  it  works  in' — "^ 
Lord  Hartington  exclaims,  '  Let  us  sink  our  differences,  in  order«'^ 
that  we  may  turn  out  the  Gnremment,'  he  exposes  himself 
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*    sharp  rebuke.       For  what  does  his  exhortation  amount 

S  urelj",  in  effect,  it  amounts  to  this :  '  Let  us  sink  our  differences, 

lest  the  country  should  discover  that  while  some  Liberals  bum 

Miith   a  Tanatical  zeal  for  the  destruction   of  the  Church,   and 
regard  its  forcible  severance  from  the  Stale  as  the  most  urgent 
i^nd  impcmtive  of  reforms,  other   Liberals   entertain  for  it  an 
i»ffectii>nate  reverence,  and  count  its  union  with  the  State  to  be 
tlie  most  soli<I  griarantee  of  social  order  and  the  surest  pledge  of 
religious  toleration.     Let  us  sink  our  differences, — so  that  the 
c^onstituencies  may  not  discern  that  some  of  us  cherish  a  terri- 
£«>rial  aristocracy  as  an  indispensable  element  in  maintaining  the 
c^onlinuity  of  our  political  life  and  the  just  balance  of  the  Con- 
stitution,   while   others  in  our  ranks  contemplate  it  with  im- 
patient envy,  view  it  as  a  hateful  vestige  of  vanished  feudalism, 
ajiil  would  fain  transform  this  fair  ahd  various  England  into  a 
dreary  draught-board  of  peasant  proprietorships.     Let  us  sink 
our  differences, — lest  haply  the  English  people  should  perceive 
l.bat  one  section  of  the  Liberal  Party  retains  a  lingering  pride  in 
the  historic  glories  of  our  race,  and  in  its  inherited  instincts  of 
expansion  and  sway;  that  another  section  estimates  our  Indian 
Empire,  our  vigorous  Colonies,  our  scattered  dependencies,  as 
fcnrthens  perhaps  to  be  borne  if  possibly  they  can  be  made  to 
j>ay,  but  incontinently  to  be  repudiated  the  moment  the  balance 
<3t  profit  seems  to  be  against  us  :  while  to  a  third  section,  empire 
xneans  only  responsibility  and  responsibility  peril,  an  England 
<mnfortable  and  callous  seems  the   most  patriotic  because  the 
s^est  uf  ideals,  and  peace  at  any  price,  no  matter   what  the 
;payineQt  in  dignity  and  honour,  the  beginning  and  end  of  poli- 
tical wisdom.     Let  us  sink  our  differences  ; — Ictus  be  silent  and 
vlissembie,  lest  our  countrymen  should  take  us  for  what  we  really 
»re  ;  or,  at  least,  let  us  maintain  this  discipline  of  dissimulation, 
Vhe  only  discipline  we  have,  until,  by  successful  reserve,  we  have 
acquired  what,  if  we  were  indiscreet  enough  to  be  candid,  we 
sbould  never  obtain.'     Such  is  the  viot  (Torilre  of  politicians  who 
iave    turned    platforms    into  pulpits, — while    their    Dissenting 
allies  are  turning  their  pulpits  into  platforms  and  their  prayers 
into  invectives — in  order  to  denounce  what  they  term  the  poli- 
tical immorality  of  their  opponents.     It  was  bitterly  asserted, 
on  a  celebrated  occasion,  that  a  Conservative  Government  was 
an  organized   hypocrisy.     Were   any  one  disposed  to  frame  a 
similar  accusation   at  the  present  moment,  he  would    hav^e  to 
address  it  to  a  Liberal  Opposition. 

But  though  the  Liberal  Party  are  so  anxious  not  to  be 
understood,  and  though  they  apply  themselves  so  sedulously  to 
the  concealment  uf  their  character,  they  have  been  before  the 
'  Vol,  H9.— Wo.  S97.  S  world 
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world  too  long  and  too  conspicuously  not  to  have  proyided 
us,  unconsciously,  with  ample  materials  for  estimating  their 
principles  and  predicting  their  conduct.  Their  past  constitntes 
their  credentials.     By  their  past  we  will  judge  them. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  declared  by  the  Opposition  that  the 
General  Election  shall  be  fought  out  upon  the  question  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  of  the  Government.  We  fear  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  confine  our  enquiry  into  the  credentials  of  the  Opposition  to 
an  examination  of  their  views  upon  foreign  policy  ;  but  we  hope 
when  the  battle-hour  arrives  that  they  will  be  faithful  to  this 
promise,  and  not  recede  from  their  boast ;  and,  in  order  to  meet 
them  upon  ground  of  their  own  choosing,  we  will  give  Foreign 
Policy  the  precedence  in  our  present  investigation. 

The  Opposition  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  all  their 
)  ideas  and  most  of  their  phrases,  and  it  is  from  him  they  havi 
borrowed  the  accusation  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  nosed 
crop  of  complications  from  a  virgin  soil.  Both  he  and  thej^^ 
should  have  thought  twice  before  employing  so  disastrous  a^ 
metaphor.  A  virgin  soil,  forsooth !  It  had  been  growing 
chief  and  danger  for  years,  and  the  crop  was  sown  by  thci 
Liberal  Party  and  brought  to  maturity  by  Mr.  Gladstone  him* 
self.  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  had  been  shockingly  ill  culti-f:^'  i^ 
vated  for  some  time  before  he  became  mainly  responsible  foc«3^ 
the  husbandry  practised  upon  it.  But  though  he  was  not  itss  ^  ~ 
head  steward  when  Earl  Russell  was  Secretary  of  State  foK 
Foreign  Affairs,  he  was  employed  on  the  estate  in  a  subordinata 
capacity,  and  his  influence  was  always  exercised  in  fnvony  ^■'^ 
of  the  parsimonious  and  perfunctory  system  under  which  ir2. 
was  treated.  'The  foreign  policy  of  the  noble  Earl,'  said  th^-^^' 
late  Lord  Derby  in  a  memorable  speech,  '  may  be  summed  xnfM^"^ 
in  two  truly  expressive  words,  meddle  and  muddle.  .  .  .  Tt^ 
cannot  but  feel  as  an  Englishman  that  I  am  lowered  an<E:^'^^" 
humiliated  in  my  own  estimation,  and  in  that  of  other  nations^^^  ^ 
by  the  result  of  the  noble  Earl's  administration  of  foreign^^^^ 
affairs.  Thanks  to  the  noble  Earl  and  the  present  Govrmmrpt^^  -^t,^ 
•  .  .  this  country  is  now  in  such  a  position  that  its  menaces  ai 
disregarded,  its  magniloquent  language  is  ridiculed,  and  i\ 
remonstrances  are  treated  with  contemptuous  indifference  by  thi 
small  as  well  as  by  the  great  Powers  of  the  Continent'  * 

The  justice  of  these  indignant  words  cannot   be  contested. 
The  recollection  of  the  sorry  part  we  played   on  the  occasions^ 
of  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  by  the  Second  Empire,  of 
the  Polish  insurrection  of  1863,  and  of  the  spoliation  of  I)eii* 
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_  the  German  Confederation.,  has  not  yet  faded  from  the 

minds  of  Englishmen  who  prize  the  credit  of  their  country. 
But  there  was  a  still  lower  deep  of  ignominy  to  be  reached  by 
the  English  Foreign  Office,  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  reach  it.  We  have  seen  that  the 
conception  of  patriotic  duty  entertained  by  Earl  Russell  was 
<ieemed  painfully  insufficient  by  Eaglishoien  of  ordinary  sensi- 
bility. But  even  this  insufficient  standard  of  patriotic  dignity  was 
loo  high  for  the  modest  ideal  of  Earl  Russell's  successors.  '  By 
his  foreign  policy,'  said  Earl  Russell,*  'Mr.  Gladstone  has 
tarnished  the  national  honour,  injured  the  national  interests,  and 
lowered  the  national  character.'  The  applause  of  applauded 
men  has  always  been  deemed  the  most  valuable  of  commenda- 
tions. How  unspeakable  then  must  be  the  stigma  which  attaches 
to  the  reprobation  of  those  who  have  already  earned  the  con- 
demnation of  others ! 

It  will  perhaps  be  said,  that  the  foreign  policy  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Lord  Granville  was  an  improvement  upon  that  of 
£^rl  Russell  in  this  respect,  that  the  latter  was  always  barking 
but  never  bit,  while  the  former  abstained  from  hollow  ulula- 
lions,  and  that  while  the  one,  as  Lord  Derby  put  it,  was  always 
'lecturing,  scolding,  blustering,  and  then  retreating,'  the  others 
began  by  retreating  and  never  ventured  to  advance.  No  doubt 
it  is  more  dignified  not  to  menace  than  to  menace  and  allow 
the  threat  to  be  disregarded  ;  and,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
Granville  had  excused  their  pusillanimous  attitude  by  an  avowal 
of  belief  that  England  was  no  longer  strong  enough  to  be 
intrepid,  they  might  have  convinced  us  that  they  entertained 
an  insufficient  estimate  of  the  power  and  resources  of  their 
eonntry,  but  they  would,  at  any  rate,  have  cut  a  more  respect- 
able figure  than  the  timid  meddler  who  preceded  them.  But  their 
fault  as  much  exceeded  the  fault  of  Earl  Russell,  as  the  glorifi- 
cation  of  wrong  exceeds  in  guilt  and  danger  a  mere  deviation 
from  right.  Earl  Russell  showed  that  he  knew  what  tone  Eng- 
land ought  to  assume  and  what  course  England  ought  to  follow, 
though  he  lacked  the  nerve  to  maintain  the  one  or  adhere  to 
the  other.  But  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  conduct  of  our  Foreign 
Policy,  confounded  wrong  with  right,  and  honour  with  shame. 
Not  content  with  selecting  an  ignominious  course,  he  chanted  a 
paran  over  his  choice ;  and,  while  the  more  farsceing  of  his 
countrymen  stood  aghast,  and  Europe  looked  on  amazed,  at  his 

E''""""'"°d  insularity,  he  was  placidly  expounding  his  theory 
rer  Streak,  and  defending  his  particular  lapse  from 
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by  a  code  of  apathy  of  universal  application.  It  needs 
am  of  a  Dante  to  express  this  utter  iufersion  and  dere- 
liction of  duly,  and  in  recalling  the  attempt  of  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  to  glorify  what  even  so  unesacting  a  critic 
U  Earl  Russell  had  the  grace  to  condemn,  we  are  reminded  of 
Semiramis : — 

'  Che  libito  fc  licito  in  etta  legge, 
Per  torro  il  biagmo  in  che  era  eondotta.'  • 

It  was  not  possible,  however,  that  England  should  allow  such  -^ 
an  argument  to  prevail,  or  such  a  situation  to  endure,  whea.^K^ 
once  it  had  awoke  to  a  sense  of  the  ignominy  and  peril  ihej-— ^^j 
involved.  The  General  Election  of  11^74  enabled  the  nation  itxiz^^ 
pronounce  judgment  upon  a  policy  as  fatal  as  it  was  feeble,  aDiE:»M 
the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  replaced  by  an  Adininistratiuir^^ 
more  alive  to  the  duties  of  the  English  Crown  and  more  tena-.^^:^ 
cious  of  its  traditional  honour. 

Meanwhile,  however,  a  remarkable  incident  had  oceuriedE:*-^ 
which,  as  every  one  acquaintetl  with  the  recent  workings  of  Ei 
pean  diplomacy  is  well  aware,  constituted  the  (iTst  move  i»"  ^  t 
the  intricate  game  that  closeil  with  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  !■  -I~ 
September  1872,  eighteen  months  before  Mr.  Gladstone"^s 
Cabinet  was  dissolved,  the  three  Emperors  had  held  their  cel^^v 
bmted  Meeting  in  the  German  capital,  and  had  concluded  tha^f^ 
ambiguous  compact  known  by  the  designation  of  the  TripU-B 
Alliance. 

Now,  what  was  this  Triple  Alliance?  Without  a  prope -* 
appreciation  of  its  origin  and  purpose,  and  a  correct  analysis  o^^ 
the  causes  and  agencies  that  led  to  its  dissolution,  there  is  nc^ 
understanding  the  European  diplomacy  and  the  Euiopear^^ 
politics  of  the  last  ten  3'ears,  and  no  means  of  estimating  th^^ 
fespeotive  parts  played  by  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  Partie^ff 
of  this  country  in  promoting  the  revival  of  the  Eastern  Que»--~ 
Uon. 

By  long  and  faithful  subser\'iency  to  Russia,  when  Austria  wa^ 
ostentatiously  independent  and  France  actively  hostile,  Prussia^ 
under  the  far-seeing  guidance  of  Prince  Bismarck,  had  been 
enabled,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  expel  the  House  of  Hapsbui;^ 
from  the  German  Confederation,  to  overthrow  Napoleon  III,, 
to  dismember  France,  and  to  call  into  existence  the  German 
Empire.  But  Great  Powers,  as  Socrates  said  of  the  gods,  sell 
all  things  at  a  price  ;  and  the  coonlvance  of  Prince  Gortschakoff 
sit  the  splendid  successes  of  his  brother  Chancellor  was  secured 
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only  by  wbat  at  the  time  were  deemed  equivalent  concessions. 
It  was  only  natural,  however,  that  Prince  IJismarck  should 
desire  that  these  Concessions  should  be  made,  if  possible,  not  at 
the  expense  of  Germany,  but  at  the  expense  of  some  other 
State.  He  looked  around;  he  saw  the  Liberal  Party  were  in 
ofSce,  in  England  ;  and  accordingly  he  suggested  to  Russia  to 
obtain  compensation  for  Germany's  aggrandizement  at  the 
expense  of  a  Power  which  was  do  long;er  formidable,  and  which 
was  sure  to  yield  whatever  was  demanded.  The  result  was  the 
denunciation  by  Russia  of  the  Black  Sea  Clauses  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  they  were  promptly 
relinquished  by  a  Liberal  Cabinet ;  and  their  relinquishment 
was  recorded  in  what  Mr.  Gladstone  was  pleaded  to  call  another 
Treaty,  the  Treaty  of  London. 

But  the  compensation,  which  Russia  had  thus  obtained  with 
the  connivance  of  Germany,  was  not  yet  complete.     She  had 
received  only  an  instalment  of  the  equivalents  to  which  Prince 
Bismarck,  in  certain  not  very  clearly  defined  but  withal  rather 
formidable  engagements,  had    acknowledged  that  she  was  en- 
dtled.     What  more  Russia  might  demand,  and  how  much  more 
she    might  endeavour  to  obtain,  was   not  espUcitly  laid  down. 
Bat    it    was    well    understood    that,  whenever    she    decided   to 
le-open  the  Eastern  Question,  Genaany  was  to  remain  as  bene- 
rolently  neutral  as  Russia  had  remained  benevolently  neutral 
•hilst  Prussia  was  crushing  Austria  and  dismembering  France. 
The  prospect  was  one  which  a  prudent  statesman  like  Prince 
Hiamarck  could  not  contemplate  without  concern.    Mr.  Gladstone 
^as  Prime  Minister,  and  England  therefore  could  not  be  counted 
Upon  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance  to  the  schemes  of  Rus^. 
**rance  was  vowed  to  indifference.     There  remained  only  Turkey 
In  the  first  line,  and  Austria  in  the  second;  and  Austria,  under 
Kucb  circumstances,   might  either  consider  it  imprudent  to  co- 
Operate  with  Turkey  in  resistance,  or  co-operating  with  Turkey 
Knight  prove  unequal  to  the  task.      In  that  event,   the  increase 
of  Russian  power  and  Russian   prestige   would   be  immense  ; 
and  Prince  Bismarck  would  have  created  a  German    Empire, 
only  to  place  it  between  a  France  vindictive  and  not  sufficiently 
enfeebled,  and  a  Russia  patronizing  and  far  too  strong. 

Then  it  was  that  Prince  Bismarck  hit  upon  one  of  those 
felicitous  expedients,  which  have  entitled  him  to  be  regarded  as 
tlie  diplomatic  genius  of  our  age.  Like  the  famous  character  in 
it»  greatest  poem,  Germany  had  secured  the  vigorous  rejuven- 
escent;e  it  had  so  long  been  sighing  for ;  but  the  precious  gift 
had  not  been  obtained  without  the  doubtful  aid  of  the  Muscovite 
Mephistopheles,  who  now  claimed  the  completion  o(  the  bargain. 

Fortunately 
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Fortunately  for  Germany,  the  compact  struck  by  Prince  Bismarck 
was  not  quite  so  definite  as  that  signed  by  Faust,  and,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  phrase,  the  ingenious  Chancellor  proceeded  to 
show  that  it  is  possible  even  to  '  cheat  the  devil.' 

Between  the  Courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna  there  was 
an  unconcealed  coldness,  and  between  their  Governments  a 
covert  feud,  of  long  standing.  It  dated  from  the  *  splendid 
ingratitude '  manifested  by  Austria  in  1856  to  her  saviour  of 
1849.  An  ordinary  statesman  would  have  only  seen  in  this 
condition  of  affairs  a  normal  advantage  for  Germany,  and  would 
have  abstained  from  doing  anything  to  modify  it.  Prince 
Bismarck  proceeded  very  differently.  Availing  himself  of  the 
benevolent  disposition  of  the  German  Emperor,  he  inspired  his 
Imperial  Master  with  the  congenial  project  of  putting  an  end  ta 
the  alienation  that  subsisted  between  his  brother  Sovereigns. 
With  this  object  in  view  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  Czar 
were  invited  to  Berlin,  were  forced  into  each  other's  arms 
and  provided  the  necessary  material  for  the  Triple  Alliance. 

Germany  had  thus  been  provided  with  a  remedy  against  an 
awkward  situation,  and  furnished  with  an  adequate  protection 
against  every  possible  contingency.  Well  aware  that  the 
interests  of  Russia  and  of  Austria  are  geographically  and 
therefore  permanently  antagonistic.  Prince  Bismarck  had  now 
enabled  himself  to  plead,  whenever  Russia  reopened  the 
Eastern  Question,  that  Germany  would  gladly  do  anything  in 
its  power,  short  of  lending  armed  assistance,  to  further  the 
designs  of  Russia,  so  long  as  they  did  not  clash  with  the 
interests  of  Austria,  the  common  friend  of  both.  Thus,  even 
in  case  England,  paralysed  by  a  Liberal  Cabinet,  offered  no 
serious  opposition  to  the  action  of  Russia,  the  designs  of 
that  Power  would  have  to  be  limited  by  the  necessities  and 
convenience  of  Austria.  That  would  be  to  limit  them  very 
considerably ;  and  the  debt  still  due  from  Germany  to  Russia 
would  thereby  be  materially  curtailed,  without  it  being  open  to 
Prince  Gortschakoff  to  complain  that  Germany  repudiated  its 
obligations.  It  was  possible,  however,  as  Prince  Bismarck 
doubtless  reflected,  that  a  change  of  Ministry  would  occur  in 
this  country  ;  and,  under  the  direction  of  a  Conservative  Cabinet, 
England  might  co-operate  with  Austria  in  confronting  the 
schemes  of  Russia.  In  that  case,  cither  they  would  have  to  be 
abandoned,  which  would  suit  the  interest  of  Germany  extremely 
well,  or  Russia  would  be  involved  in  war  with  England,  Austria,, 
and  Turkey,  which,  as  Russia  would  tliereby  be  greatly  weakened 
if  not  utterly  exhausted,  would  suit  the  interest  of  Germany 
still  better. 

Never 
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I  ^e?er  was  there  so  brilllEint  a  stroke  uf  statecraft.  It  is  pro- 
bable tbat  events  did  not  take  quite  the  course  which  Prince 
Bismarck  would  have  preferred,  for  doubtless  he  wuuld  have 
liked  to  witness  a  fierce  and  costly  struggle  between  Russia 
on  oae  side,  aoil  England,  Austria,  and  Turkey  on  the  other. 
But  as  a  struggle  between  Turkey  and  Russia  did  ensue,  and 
ss,  at  the  end  of  it,  England  and  Austria  stepped  in  to  deprive 
Russia  of  the  most  important  portion  of  her  successes,  the 
astate  Chancellor  was  of  necessity  fairly  well  satisfied.  There 
remained  only  one  more  move  in  the  skilfully  played  game 
to  liberate  him  fnim  the  trammels  of  the  obligation  he  had 
incurred  towards  Russia,  He  had  not  engaged  to  assist  Russia 
U  the  East.  All  he  had  promised  was  not  to  oppose  Russia, 
*ntl  he  had  kept  his  word,  at  least  to  the  ear,  though  he  had 
contrived  to  break  it  to  the  hope.  Prince  Gortschakoff  was 
Bs  furious  as  dupes  generally  are  ;  and  the  Russian  press  was 
^oon  denouncing  in  unmeasured  language  the  ingratitude  of 
Genuany.  Prince  Bismarck  eagerly  sei/ed  the  opportunity 
presented  to  him.  He  inspired  the  German  press  to  retaliate 
*^th  observations  equally  wounding  ;  and,  whatever  the  relations 
of  Ihj  German  and  Russian  Courts,  the  friendship  of  the  two 
nations  was  at  an  end  for  ever.  Prince  Bismarck  turned  his 
'lac'k  on  Russian  recriminations,  and  paid  his  pregnant  visit  to 

If  our  readers  have  followed  us  in  our  rapid  survey  of  recent 
l^uiopean  diplomacy,  three  things  will  have  been  made  plain  to 
^hem.  One  is,  that  what  Mr.  Gladstone  describes  as  a  crop  of 
*•««  difficulties,  raised  from  a  virgin  soil  by  the  perversity  of 
1-ord  Beaconsfield,  was  sown,  and  had  germinated,  long  before 
Lord  Beaconsfield  acceded  to  office.  The  second  is,  that  of 
these  difficulties  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Liljeral  Patty  sowed 
■everal  and  fostered  all.  The  third  is,  that  it  was  only  by  a 
mirarle  of  patience  and  tenacity  that  the  Statesman  whom 
Mr,  Gladstone  accuses  of  having  grown  the  crop,  prevented  it, 
*heo  arrived  at  maturity,  from  being  fatally  noxious  to  the 
■English  Empire.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  add  a  fourth  conclusion. 
'•  We  did,  it  would  be  that  in  striving  to  minimize  the  poisonous 
effects  of  this  harvest  of  mischief,  the  Government  were  embar- 
'^■^ed,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  by  the  very  persons  who  had 
"own  it. 

.  I'  was  the  ostentatious  abstention  of  England  from  Con- 
'"'Wital  controversies,  it  was  the  war-encouraging  gospel  of 
P^*Ce-at-any-price,  it  was  the  ex-post-fiicto  parados  concerning 
'°*  Silver  Streak;  In  a  word,  it  was  the  policy,  the  principles, 
*""  the  practice  of  the  Liberal  Party,  which  suggested  to  Russia., 
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first  in  IHIO,  and  afterwards  in  1872,  that  she  could  ^^HH 
the  Eastern  Question  with  impunity,  and  could  make  obvowM* 
muniments  of  the  Treaties  of  Paris  and  London,  without  getting 
in  motion  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  spring  of  1874,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  removed  from 
power,  and  the  Ministry  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  acceded  to  office. 
But  the  Russian  Government  had  advanced  too  far  in  its 
schemes  to  desist  from  their  accomplishment.  The  train  waM 
laid,  and  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  saving  the  powder.  Mote- 
over,  Prince  Bismarck  had  by  this  time  formed  all  bis  calculii- 
tions,  and  made  all  bis  arrangements,  on  the  assumption  tb«t 
Russia  would  prove  adventurous  ;  and  the  change  of  Ministry  in 
England  made  him  only  all  the  more  eager  to  encourage  Russi«i 
to  pursue  her  enterprises,  inasmuch  as  it  was  now  far  more' 
probable  that  England  would  be  moved  to  resistance.  Even  yetfi 
perhaps,  Russia  might  hare  paused,  ha<l  it  not  been  that  Bhw 
suddenly  found  an  ally  in  a  quarter  wliere  she  might  lout, 
have  expected  to  find  one.  Prince  Gortschakoff  had  rightly) 
calculated  on  the  neutrality  of  England,  in  case  the  Liberal^ 
Party  remained  in  power ;  but  he  could  not  have  imagined  tlutt^ 
on  their  being  expelled  from  it,  they  would  lend  Russia  thfun 
hearty  support.  The  cunningly  devised  disorders  in  Bulgariftl 
affordeil  the  Itussian  Chancellor  an  opportunity  of  estimating  tol 
what  extent  he  could  count  on  the  co-operation  of  the  EngHah' 
Opposition  ;  and  to  bis  surprise  and  delight  be  found  that  be' 
might  rely  on  it  as  implicitly  as  if  be  had  signed  with  them  » 
Treaty  of  Alliance.  There  was  no  longer  room  for  hesitationJ 
Egged  on  by  Germany,  confiding  up  to  a  certain  point  in  th» 
neutrality  of  Austria,  and,  finally,  abetted  by  the  EnglilU 
Opposition,  which  loudly  boasted  that  they  would  very  sbortly| 
be  the  English  Government,  the  Czar  collected  bis  armies,  inaMe<K 
them  on  the  Pruth,  coerced  Roumania,  instigated  Servia,  mbuH 
dized  Montenegro,  and  finally  declared  war  against  the  Octomuk 
Empire.  I 

Such  is  the  history  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  crop  of  complicationK 
grown  from  a  virgin  soil,  which  turn  out  on  examination  ta  bd 
the  slow  but  sure  ripening  and  reaping  of  the  apatliy  displayed 
in  the  management  of  Foreign  Affairs— in  other  words,  of  tb« 
interests  of  England  in  foreign  parts — by  tbe  succession  a| 
Liberal  Administrations,  that  are  now  represented  by  our  Libcnl 
Opposition.  1 

>Ve  are  not  penning  a  panegyric  of  the  Government,  Knd| 
therefore  it  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  our  purpose  to  dwell  upoal 
the  manner  In  which  Lord  Beaconsfield,  for  a  long  time  all  bull 
thwarted  by  his  own  Foreign  Secretary,  but  a" 
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irith  rare  ability  by  Lord  Salisbury,  in  great  measure  defeated 
che  plans  of  Russia,  without  falling  into  the  trap  set  by  Prince 
Xismarck,  whereby  England  would  have  been  committed  to  a 
f»stty  war.  But  our  account  of  the  offences  committed  by  the 
Opposition  gainst  the  interests  of  their  country  would  be  im- 
^verlect,  for  if  wc  abstained  from  adding  that  they  either  utterly 
^iled  to  apprehend  the  policy,  at  once  patriotic  and  peaceful,  of 
4he  Government,  or  recklessly  strove  to  traverse  it.  And  as  it 
-^as  at  the  beginning,  so  was  it  throughout  and  at  the  end  of  this 
lutzardous  business.  Not  having  succeeded  in  embroiling  us 
"^ith  Turkey,  they  next  upbraided  the  Government  with  not 
^'enturing  to  oppose  Russia.  Who  can  be  surprised  if,  when 
our  Plenipotentiaries,  returning  from  Berlin,  announced  '  Peace 
'^with  Honour,'  the  Opposition  showed  themselves  incapable  of 
^appreciating  the  announcement  ?  How  was  it  likely  they  should 
Jcnow  what  was  meant  by  Peace  or  Honour,  when  they  had 
j:>laved  fast  and  loose  with  both  ? 

^Vithout  losing  a  man,  and  with  a  precautionary  outlay  so 

t''i-fling  that  it  scarcely  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  a  Conservative 

Ciovemment  has  compelled  Russia  to  relinquish  a  large  portion 

oi"     the  prey  upon  which  she    had  laid  her  grasp.     To  expect 

'i*^!  Russia,  induced  as  she  was,  through  Liberal  apathy  at  first 

**^=s«3  Liberal  perversity  afterwards,  to  enter  upon  a  conflict  in 

"**^l»ich  she  had  sacrificed  two  hundred  thousand  soldiers  and  two 

"'-■-■adred  millions  of  money,  would  abandon    all    that  she  had 

*^«:^»ired,  was  not  within  the  bounds  of  reason.     But  the  main 

X**>inis,  for   which    the   English    Government    contended,    were 

fe**iiied.      The    passionate    recriminations,    in    which    Russian 

X*y*-fclic  opinion  has  indulged   since    she   was  forced   to  respect 

*^**^  Treaty  of  Berlin,  to  evacuate  the  Balkan   Peninsula,  and 

^**      retire  within   ber  own  territory,  afford  conclusive  testimony 

^^^        to    the    disappointment   with    which    the    Russian    Govern- 

^^^nl  and  the  Russian  people  contemplate  the  result  of  their 

^^•■^irifices.      Nevertheless,  a    large  portion  of  Armenia,  the  im- 

^*^«tant  fortress  of  Kars,  and  the  valuable  seaport  of  Batoum, 

^"Ve  been  transferred  to  the  sceptre  of  the  Czar.     These  con- 

_  -  ^-'ule  the  price  which  England,  unless  she  preferred  the  alterna- 

-'■'^^e  of  war,  had  to  pay  for  the  empty  menaces  of  Earl  Russell, 

'^**"  the  pacific  theories  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  for  an  untimely 

*^ullilion  of  questionable  philanthropy  by  a  Liberal  Opposition. 

Kars  and  Batoum  are  tangible    trophies  ;    but   the  triumph 

*-«4ey  represent  to  Russia  cannot  be  properly  estimated,  without 

^O  excursion  into  another  and  yet  more  important  region  of 

^Me  Eastern  Question,  in  which  substantial  victories  have  been 

Secured  for  England,   and  secured  in  despite  of  the  Power  to 
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whom  Kars  and  Batoum  have  been  ceded.  Canning  boasted 
that  he  had  called  a  New  World  into  existence  to  tediess 
the  balance  of  the  Old.  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  redressed  con- 
tingent danger  to  the  British  Empire  arising  out  of  Russian 
acquisitions  in  Armenia,  by  asserting  once  and  for  ever  the 
authority  of  England  in  Afghanistan,  and  assuring  the  per- 
manence of  her  influence  in  Central  Asia.  - 

We  have  said  that  we  are  not  eng^aged  in  pronouncing 
eulogium  upon  the  Government,  and  we  might  therefore 
over  in  silence  the  hesitations  and  final  defection  of  Shere 
his   reception   of  a   Russian  embassy,   his   refusal   to   receive 
an    English    envoy,  the  two   campaigns   in   Afghanistan, 
scientific  rectification   of  our  frontier,  and   the  occupation 
Cabul,  Jellalabad  and  Candahar,  were  it  not  that  these  inciden 
and  operations  are  intimately  associated  with  those  we  have 
considering,  that  they  were  generated  by  Liberal  apathy  an< 
Liberal  mistakes,  and  that,  as  in  Europe,  so  in  Asia,  the  Opj^ 
sition  have  strained  every  nerve  to  embarrass  the  Government  L 
the  arduous  task  of  averting  the  results  of  their  own  incapaci 
and  mismanagement. 

Lord  Lawrence  is  no  more.      A  zealous  and   high-: 
public  man,  he  rendered  services  to  India  which  will  not 
be  forgotten  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  brilliant  xepn 
tion  he   achieved  in  his   prime   should  have  been 
overclouded  in  his  decline  by  his  association  with  the  iiiiliap;_ 
doctrine   of  ^  masterly  inactivity.'      Lord  Lawrence   was   cm. 
by  accident,  and  for  a  brief  period,  an  English  politician  ; 
he  may  be  pardoned   for  having  fallen  into  errors  which 
partly  perhaps  from   constitutional  disposition,   but  still   m 
from  imperfect  breadth  of  view.     But  Lord  Xorthbrook  and 
Duke  of  Argyll  are  prominent  members  of  the   Liberal 
and  the  present  Opposition,  having  fathered  all  their  blnnd« 
must  be  held  accountable  for  the  mischief  of  which,  in  conja 
tion  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  these  statesmen  were  unquestiona. 
the  parents. 

The  historv  of  our  relations  with  Shere  AH  is  one  of  the 
painful  in  English  annals.  It  is  the  history  of  the  punish 
of  a  semi-barbarous  potentate  by  one  English  £lovernmenty  f^^ 
having  adopted  a  course  into  which  he  had  been  diive^JD* 
against  his  own  wishes,  by  another  English  Government,  It  ^* 
not  necessary  to  acquit  the  late  Ameer  of  Cabul  of  perfidy  9Jf^ 
intrigue  in  order  to  fasten  upon  the  Administration  of  l4^^* 
Gladstone  the  charge  of  treating  him  with  vacillating  unfaime^^* 
Good  faith  is  a  quality  unknown  to  the  Afghan  race ;  and  it  i^^' 
as  natural  to  Shere  Ali  to  resort  to  duplicity,  when  he  fiuici^^ 

daplidc^ 
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duplicity  would  best  serve  his  purpose,  ns  it  w;is  lor  him  to 
esdiibit  Criondship  lor  England  while  he  believed  that  England 
wa3  generous  enough  to  protect  and  strong  enough  to  crash 
bim.  But  it  Is  painful  to  reflect  that  he  did  not  resort  to  his 
treacherous  course  until  he  had  convinced  himself  by  bitter 
experience  how  little  justice  he  had  to  expect  from  Lord  North- 
brook  ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  there  was  more  straight- 
forwardness in  bis  final  defiance  of  the  Indian  Government,  than 
in  the  one-sided  engagement  in  which  the  Indian  Government 
bad  vainly  striven  to  entangle  him. 

At  one  time  Shere  Ali  was  profoundly  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  our  power,  while  his  sensitive  imagination  had  been  capti- 
vated by  the  commanding  qualities  of  Lord  Mayo.  Acting 
under  these  influences,  be  laboured  with  pathetic  pertinacity  to 
persuade  as  to  conclude  with  bim  a  complete  and  equitable 
alliance.  All  the  response  he  could  extort  was,  that  be  was  to  be 
"  tile  friend  of  our  friends  and  the  enemy  of  our  enemies,"  but 
'Oat  it  must  remain  entirely  within  our  discretion  to  decide  bow 
'ar  his  friends  were  to  be  regarded  as  our  friends  and  his 
enetnies  our  enemies.  Bound  so  tightly  by  fetters  of  friendship 
Jp  us,  he  naturally  conceived  we  ought  not  to  retain  absolute 
****ertv  in  the  exercise  of  our  amity  to  him  ;  and,  compelled  by 
'**«  most  stringent  stipulations  to  regulate  his  policy  by 
""^  _  '  s  consideration  for  our  interests,  he  argued  that  his 
Interests  in  turn  should  be  of  some  concern  to  us.  He  begged 
at  we  would  recognize  bis  claim  as  Ameer  of  Cabul,  and  the 
^cession  of  his  nominee  and  heir,  against  the  pretensions  of  all- 
tier  claimants,  and  he  did  so  on  the  plea  that  rivalry 
rhereby  be  discouraged,  and  the  tranquillity  of  Afghanistan, 
"*  professed  to  desire  so  earnestly,  would  be  assured.  In  a  word, 
asked  us  to  be  the  enemy  of  the  only  enemies  he  had,  Thi 
_»wer  was  a  present  of  guns  ami  an  annual  subsidy,  together 
pth  a  promise  to  defend  him  against  external  foes.  He  took 
P  weapfins  of  war,  and  for  a  time  he  took  the  money  ;  but  he 
Jtimated,  with  no  little  scorn,  that  we  were  pledging  ourselves 
l^efend  him  in  the  only  quarter  where  he  had  nothing  to  fear, 
1  thol  the  protection  we  magnanimously  offered  bim  was  pro- 
fit against  his  enemies  but  against  our  own.  The 
llowest  barbarian  could  not  have  been  dct.eived  by  such 
hsparently  inequitable  proposals,  and  Shere  Ali,  while  testing 
3  and  counting  the  rupees  with  which  we  strove  to  pur- 
e  bis  subserviency,  determined  to  be  bound,  for  just  so  long 
suited  him,  by  a  compact  from  which  the  most  indi»- 
bable  of  elements,  reciprocity,  was  conspicuously  eliminated. 
fX  though,  when  we  first  urged  this  stupidly  astute  arrange- 
ment, 
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ment,  Afghanistan  was  menaced  by  none  but  Internal  dangen, 
the  timorous  policy  of  its  authors,  in  dealing  with  the  more  for- 
midable neighbours  of  our  Indian  Empire,  had  gradually  called 
into  existence  another  element  in  th«  politics  of  Central  Asia, 
which  finally  aroused  in  the  mind  of  Shere  Ali  a  new  alarm.  In 
the  curious  story  of  the  Russian  annexation  of  Khiva,  I*rincc 
Gortschakolf,  and  the  representative  of  the  Czar  in  this  countrr, 
figure,  not  to  exceed  the  limits  of  courtesy — we  desire  to  apeak 
with  courtesy — as  audacious  diplomatists,  and  Mr,  Gladstone,  .^ 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  Lord  Northbrook,  as  nervous  dupe»_ 
The  contrast  between  the  part  played  by  the  Indian  and  by  th^a__^ 
Russian  Government  did  not  escape  the  vigilant  observation  ot«^»dl 
Shere  Ali ;  and,  struck  by  the  enterprising  courage  of  the  one  -^^.Mt 
and  the  passive  timidity  of  the  other,  he  began  to  fear  that  th^.x::Aii 
time  would  at  last  arrive  when  he  would  iind  himself  betweeiK ?s»«| 
hammer  and  anvil, — England  being  the  anvil  and  Russia  th*«=£ 
hammer.  With  true  foresight,  which  contrasU  strikingly  witi 
the  blindness  of  those  whom  he  addressed,  he  laboured  to  iin 
press  the  English  Government  with  the  formidable  characte 
of  the  agencies  that  their  apathy  was  setting  in  motion.  H 
implored  them  to  engage  to  defend  him  against  the  cncroaci 
ments  of  Russia,  and  he  protested  that,  if  they  would  only  do  s 
be  would  "work  with  zeal  and  high  spirit,  day  and  night,  fc 
the  security  of  the  border  of  Afghanistan,  which  is  in  truth  tb 
border  of  India,"  *  He  was  assured  that  his  fears  were  fanciful 
that  Russia  was  a  pacific,  civilizing,  and  non-aggressive  power  ^ 

and  that  a   friendly  agreement    existed   between   England  an^  .**- 
Russia,  which  entirely  precluded  the  idea  of  the  latter  cncroach^t^*' 
ing    in    the   smallest    degree    upon    the    territory    or    rights  eK=^  " 
Afghanistan.     Those  who  gave  these  assurances  could  scarcei__-^ 
have  been  so  simple  as  to  believe  them  ;  but  they  were  detcr^*"' 
mined   not  to   commit    themselves    to    any    course,    or    to    an'^? 
admission,  that  might  compel  them  to  budge  from  their  nttitud  -^^ 
of  masterly  inactivity. 

The  sequel  is  well  known.  Long  incensed  by  what  '•■^^  . 
regarded  as  the  bad  faith  of  the  Indian  (lovernment,  Shere  AtK  -^ 
finally  became  convinced  that  its  tergiversations  were  due  t^^— ' 
timi<Uty.  With  ostentatious  disdain  ho  now  left  untouched  th*  -*- 
annual  subsidy  still  set  aside  for  him.  Rut  he  clutched  mor^"  -* 
eagerly  than  ever  the  implements  of  war  that  accompanied  it  ^ 
and  he  began  to  consider  how  he  could  best  employ  them  {m  hi:  ^^ 
own  protection.    To  the  unremitting  messages  of  General  KauiP"^'^ 

*  '  Correipondence  relating  to  Afghanistan,*  tuiil  ticrora  pMUament,  Deoembrs 
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maDn  he  now  lent  .1  willing  ear ;  and  when,  In  consequence  of 
the  march  of  the  Muscovite  leg;ions  towards  Constantinople,  we 
(ound  ourselves  on  the  verge  of  a  war  with  Russia,  we  sitnulta- 
oeously  discovered  that  Shere  Ali,  while  refusing  to  receive  an 
English  Envoy  at  Cabul,  was  entertaining  in  his  capital  a 
Rouian  Embassy.  We  had  both  promised  and  threatened  in 
vain.  The  present  Cabinet  had  not  been  long  in  office  before 
it  laboured  to  remedy  the  evil  produced  by  the  disastrous 
policy  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  But  it  found  in  Lord  North- 
brook  an  unwilling  agent.  As  Lord.  Salisbury  has  tersely  and 
Irnlj  expressed  it.  Lord  Northbrook  interposed  a  fatal  delay ; 
rod  when  Lord  Lytton  strove  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  Ameer 
by  offering  him  the  terms  he  had  often  implored  for  and  in- 
Tsriably  been  refused,  it  was  too  late.  He  had  given  us  up, 
rod  gone  over  to  our  enemies.  The  time  had  been,  when  no 
derire  was  so  near  to  his  heart  as  to  be  bound  to  us  and  our 
iBtoests  by  fast  friendship.  But  the  Liberal  Government  kept 
lliffl  nt  arm's  length,  bribing  him,  suspecting  him,  and 
oianiEuvring  to  outwit  him.  Then  he  broke  away,  and  defied 
W;  and  all  that  was  left  to  a  Conservative  Government  was  to 
craib  him.  it  was  under  Lord  Cranbrook  and  Lord  Lytton  that 
be  received  his  chastisement;  but  it  was  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
wd  Lord  Northbrook  who  lured  and  coerced  him  to  his  ruin. 

Thus  it  is  to  the  Liberal  Party  that  we  owe  our  difficulties  with 
Afghanistan,  as  demonstrably  as  that  to  the  same  authors  we 
bsve  been  indebted  for  our  anxieties  in  Europe,  The  crop  was 
*ffaa  theirs  and  Mr.  Gladstone's,  and  again  it  devolved  on 
Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  colleagues  from  the  nettle  danger  to  , 
pluck  the  flower  safety.  It  is  probable  that  we  shall  now  be 
Wmpeiled  to  protect  our  interests  in  Central  Asia  by  some 
tfonger  safeguard  than  a  mere  scientific  frontier ;  and,  if  we 
look  to  the  impossibility  of  finding  among  the  native  princes 

*  Sirdar  of  sufUcient  authority  to  exercise  rule  throughout 
Afghanistan,  and  to  the  palpable  danger  of  allowing  the  country 
to  remain  at  the  mercy  of  a  host  of  rival  and  turbulent  chiefs,  we 
t*n  with  difficulty  resist  the  conclusion,  that  our  duty  will  not 

*  sdequately  performed  by  a  dashing  inarch  on  Cabul,  followed 
by  a  timorous  return  to  the  Indus,  It  may  well  be  that,  thanks  to 
^^  circumspect  and  resolute  policy  of  its  Government,  England 
nods  itself,  whether  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  in  a  position  of 
pealer  safety  and  greater  strength  than  before  the  ambition  of 
■tuttia  vexed  either  Continent.  But  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
*^t,  for  the  perils  and  perplexities  from  which  we  have  emerged 
*>th  slight  loss  and  no  mean  advantages,  we  have  to  thank  the 
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deplorable  short-sightedness,  the  pernicious  principles^  and  the 
embarrassing  factiousness,  of  the  Liberal  Party. 

Such  are  the  credentials  of  the  Opposition,  if,  judging  their 
future  by  their  past,  we  enquire  what  direction  they  would  gire 
to  our  Foreign  Policy,  should  they  find  themselves  again  in 
power.     They  would  repeat  all  their  old  errors,  and  set  to  work        i 
to  raise  for  us  a  new  crop  of  difficulties  and  dangers.      The 
seeds  would  at  once  be  sown  of  fresh  conspiracies,  fresh  aggres-^ 
sions,  fresh  wars  ;  and  who  can  guarantee  that,  a  second  tim^ 
a  change  of  Government  would  be  effected  before  the  harve^^^ 
was  ripe  and  gathered  ?     It  is  not  wholesome  for  either  Par^^^y 
in  the  State  to  enjoy  a  too  protracted  and  unchallenged  tennrr^^te 
of  power.      But,  if  the  nation  has  properly  apprehended  t^T^e 

gsrils  to  which  the  Empire  has  been  exposed  by  the  Libei^^Hral 
arty,  through  their  perverse  and  unrecanted  misconception  of 

our  position,  our  duty,  and  our  resources,  it  will  wait  on^^^til 
Europe  has  ceased  to  be  an  armed  camp,  before  again  co^k=:  m- 
mitting  to  them  destinies  so  precious,  not  only  to  ourselves,  l=Ant 
to  the  civilized  world. 

It  may,  however,  be  thought,  and  certainly  by  every  hi 
man  it  will  be  hoped,  that  Europe  will  before  long  assomi 
more  tranquil  aspect,  and  that  England,  having  duly 


its  authority  and  amply  guarded  its  interests  abroad,  will  sb 
be  able  to  devote  more  attention  to  domestic  reforms.     The 
will  be  said,  the  turn  of  the  Liberal  Party  must  come, 
inability    to   rise   to    the   conception    of  Imperial    power 
Imperial  duty  need  not  be  denied ;  but  is  it  not  the  case  t 
they  possess  a  special  aptitude  for  abolishing  internal  grievand^vs, 
for   conceiving   indispensable   laws,    and    for   augmenting     "^ht 
prosperity  and  deepening  the  contentment  of  the  Realm  ?    E^^fr^en 
did  candour  compel  us  to  allow  the  justice  of  the  distinct!  ^on, 
wc    still    might    reasonably   hesitate    to   entrust   our   forta:^C3es 
to   men   who,    though    they    may    have   a   peculiar   talent       ^or 
keeping  our  house  in  order,  omit  to  take  the  commonest  j^"t®" 
cautions   to   prevent    its   being   burnt  over  our  heads,  thoi^  S}^ 
notorious  incendiaries  are  busy  in  the  neighbourhood.      But;-       ** 
the  distinction  one  that  we  can  honestly  be  invited  to  mtil*^^^ 
Let  us  see.     Judging  the  Opposition  by  their  past,  we 
learnt  what  are  their  credentials  as  far  as  Foreign  Policy 
concerned.     Applying  the  same  test  to  them  at  home,  let 
enquire  what  are  their  credentials  in  the  sphere  of  domi 
legislation. 

The  enquiry,  if  it  is  to  be  pertinent  and  instructive,  m 
not  be  too  retrospective.     We  shall  learn  nothing  by 
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wUat  tte  Liberal  Party  were  thinking  or  projecting  when 
Lorn  John  Russell,  and  much  leas  when  Lord  Paltnerston,  was 
tbeir  directing  genius.  We  have  seen  what  was  Earl  Russell's 
latest  eslimate  of  Mr.  Gladstone :  and  we  know  that  Lord 
PaliQerston,  who  dedared,  though  he  should  not  mind  offering 
office  to  Mr.  Cobden,  that  he  would  never  make  a  similar 
aJrance  to  Mr.  Bright,  'who  had  not  the  slightest  feeling  of 
an  Englishman  about  him,'  considered  it  was  onlj  in  the  region 
of  finance  that  Mr.  Gladstone  could  be  useful  to  his  country, 
ll  is  unnecessary  to  ask  what  Lord  Palmerston  would  think  of 
the  Liberal  Party  could  he  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon 
wben  the  right  honourable  gentleman  is  delivering  one  of  his 
•ill^Iar  homilies  to  an  audience  in  Midlothian.  The  history 
<if  the  Liberal  Party,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  with  it,  dates 
htaa  the  death  of  that  statesman  ;  and  the  most  lively  imagina- 
tion cannot  picture  to  itself  that  uncompromising  Englishman 
inarching  throngh  Coventry  with  the  Chamberlains,  the  Stans- 
fields,  and  the  Leathams  of  a  posthumous  period.  There  were 
plenty  of  observers  to  predict  what  would  occur  when  Lord 
Palmerston  was  gathered  to  the  fathers  of  English  fame,  and 
•hen.  his  mantle  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  an  impressionable, 
tniTcurial,  and  sentimental  successor. 

Our  enfjuiry  into  the  credentials  of  the  Opposition  as  domestic 
't^islators  must  start  therefore  with  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  the  character  of  Prime  Minister;  but  its  interest 
does  not  culminate  till  we  reach  the  Parliament  which  may  be 
^farded  as  peculiarly  his  own.  The  House  of  Commons  that 
was  elected  in  July  186.5  retained  to  the  last  something  of  the 
^11  of  the  Minister  who  had  called  it  into  being.  Memorable 
that  Parliament  must  ever  he,  for  we  owe  to  it  the  Reform  Bill  of 
lH67.  Impatient  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  It  showed 
Itself  strangely  amenable  to  the  gentler  hand  and  finer  tact  of 
'''*  I'ival,  thus  indicating  by  no  uncertain  attitude  who  was  the 
*™*  successor  of  the  statesman  that  had  passed  away.  But,  as  it 
™''anced  in  years,  It  got  further  and  further  away  from  the 
'"'lotions  of  lis  birth,  and  finally  proved  the  extent  of  its 
*po»tasy  by  accepting  the  Resolution  aimed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  at 
""*  e'xislence  of  the  Irish  Church. 

^hen  it  was  that  the  Liberal  Party— that  Opposition  into 
*tios«  domestic  credentials  we  are  enquiring — found  themselves 
P'^sessed  of  a  full  and  unfettered  commission  to  do  whatever 
j^tned  lo  them  best  and  wisest  for  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  for  the  British  Empire.  What 
™*y  did  for  the  Empire  we  have  seen.  It  remains  to  examine 
*»*t  ihey  accomplished  for  the  United  Kingdom. 
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tiinier  which  this  progress  had  been  effected.  They  pointed  out 
*"^-'  what  disloynlty  there  was  in  the  island  was  disloyalty,  not 
ot  a  religious,  nor  yet  of  an  economic,  but  of  a.  strictly  political 
*^**-a.i^cter ;  that,  whilst  Irish  ag'itators  were  clamouring  for  one 
^t^ing^  Mr,  Gladstone  was  offering  them  another  ;  and  that  he 
^wa^  proposing  to  give  them  what  it  was  certain  would  not  satisfy 
t-h^n,  at  the  esjjense  of  the  only  persona  in  Ireland  with  whom 
l«>^alty  is  a  principle  and  order  a  tradition. 

The  present  condition  of  that  country  is  the  commentary  fur- 

x^lslied  by  experience  on  these  rival  predictions.     In  the  events 

*^f      the  last  few  months  is  to  be  read  the  bitterest  conceivable 

sa-tixe  on  the  great  and  enduring  work  of  reconciliation  which 

tl»^    Liberal  Party  boasted  they  were  accomplishing.     What  has 

l>^c;«me  of  the  Message  of  Peace  ?     It  has  been    answered  by 

ix»^ssages  of  defiance.      Where  is  the  contentment  that  was  to 

settle  upon  Ireland  when  the  Upas-tree  of  an  alien  Church  had 

l>e;^n  cut  down?     The  Church   has  disappeared;  but   the  only 

result  is  that  the  attack  is  now  turned  against  the  State.     What 

hzk^  become  of  the  impetus  that  was  to  be  given  to  agricultural 

eisterprise  by  liberating  Irish  tenants   from  certain  traditional 

obligations  to   their  landlords?     Enterprise  of  a    certain    sort 

tl»«5ie  is,  but  the  enterprise  consists  of  vigorous  efforts  to  get  rid 

of  'what  few  obligations  remain.      Having  obtained  English  help 

tc»  deprire  the  landlords  of  their  liberty,  the  tenants  of  Ireland 

^■re  now  agitating  to  deprive  them  of  their  rents.      Indulged  in 

'neir  demand  for  what  practically  amounts  to  fixity  of  tenure, 

tUej  now  demand  fixity  of   tenure  at   such  a  rent  as  It   may 

please  them  tu  pay.     Nor  is  the  rent  to  be  estimated  even  by 

'■le  more  scrupulous  amongst  them.     They  are  to  pay  no  more 

tlian  will  save  them  from  being  shot  by  those  who  would  rather 

Y^y  nothing  at  all.     Well  may  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of 

'•^land    remind     their    countrymen    that    violent    breaches   of 

^J>ttact  are  an  offence  against  common  honesty,  and  can  only 

"•^ng  discredit  on  the  Irish  name.      But  their  flocks  prefer  a 

J'»ore  indulgent  morality,  and  they  find  a  new  code  of  conduct 

Y?    the   political  harangues  of  certain  English  politicians.     A 

V-*tinction  between  one  sort  of  property  and  another  is  a  dis- 

"Oction   they   have    long    been    hankering   to    make,   and   this 

^^^Vcnient  distinction  has  at  length  been  discovered  for  them,  as 

""^  shall  see  directlv,  by  so  eminent   a  person  as  the  Liberal 

^Odidate  for  Midlothian.     But  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  satisfied 

*"lh  furnishing  the  Irish  peasantry  with  ominous    arguments 

*ti(l   ambiguous    principles.      He   has    provided   I  hem    likewise 

'ivilh  infallible  machinery  for  attaining  their  end,  and  an  ovcr- 

L powering    incentive    to    employ   it.     Asked    in    Midlothian   to 
Vol.  149.— A^o.  297.  T  explain 
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explain  how  it  was  that  he  had  come  to  propose  the  Diseita- 
blishment  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  only  four  years  after  his 
declaring  that  it  was  outside  the  range  of  practical  politics,  he 
gave  this  reply  : — 

'  When  it  came  to  this — ^that  a  great  jail  in  the  heart  of  the  metro- 
polis was  broken  open  under  circumstances  which  drew  the  attention 
of  the  English  people  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  when  in  Manchester 
policemen  were  murdered  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  at  once  the 
whole  country  became  alive  to  Irish  questions,  and  the  question  of 
the  Irish  Church  reyived.  It  came  within  the  range  of  practical 
politics/  • 

The  first  attitude  of  mind  on  reading  these  marvellous  words 
is  one  of  disbelief  as  to  their  ever  having  been  uttered.    Finding 
that  they  really  were  employed  and  have  not  been  recanted,  the 
next  impression  is  one  of  stupefaction.     Necessarily  compelled 
to  form  some  opinion  concerning  them,  we  at  first  feel  that  they 
contain  the  most  cynical  confession  ever  ventured  on  by  apublio 
man.     Lord  Derby  was  thought  to  have  struck  at  the  root  of^ 
all  principle  in  statesmanship,  when  he  dubbed  the  electors  hi.  ^ 
employers,  and  told  them  he  was  waiting  for  his  instruction^' 
But  Mr.  Gladstone  has  capped  that  reprehensible  utterance,  ft^*^ 
he  has  added  to  it  the  intimation  that  the  instructions  will 
attended   to  more  speedily,  so  only  they  are  accompanied  b^ 
assassination  and  arson. 

This,  we    say,  is   the   natural  construction  to  be  put  upoi 
Mr.  Gladstone's  words  ;  nor  will  any  one  doubt  that  this  is  thc^^ 
interpretation  which  will   be  attached   to  them  by  Rory  of  XhC^ 
Hills,  and  by  the  astute  peasantry  who  are  striving  to  oust  land— ^ 
owners   by   degrees  from  what  they  still    retain.     Fortunateh>- 
however,  the  peculiar  temperament  of   Mr.  Gladstone  enables 
us  to  understand  this  strange  utterance,  without  attributing  to 
him  that  direct  incitement  to  violence  and  murder,  which  would 
undoubtedly   have    been    imputed   to    any  other  human    being 
who  had  used  the  language  we  have  quoted.     Mr.   Gladstone 
was    only   giving    us    another   chapter   of    autobiography,   and 
furnishing  us  with  a   fresh    illustration  of  the  emotional   and 
impetuous  temperament  that  directs  his  actions  and  shapes  his 
statesmanship.     Some    of  his    friends   have  laboured    to  show 
that  he  did  himself  injustice  in  making  the  strangely  candid 
avowal  that  the  murder  of  a  policeman  by  the  Fenians  induced 
him  to  propose  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church.     They 
evidently  do  not  appreciate  their  idol,  however  warmly  they  may 
worship  him.     Had  they  remembered  that  Mr.  Gladstone  awoke 

*  « Political  Speeches  in  Scotland,'  p.  79. 

for 
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for  the  first  time  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  abolishing  the 
Ottoman  Empire  under  the  sudden  influence  of  the  Bulgarian 
horrors,  thej  would  be  better  able  to  understand  the  statesman- 
ship that  acts  neither  from  experience  nor  reflection,  but  under 
the  influence  of  sudden  agitation.     Conviction  reaches  different 
minds  by  different  avenues.     Some  men  are  convinced  by  argu- 
ment, some  persuaded  by  self-interest,  some  urged  to  conclusions 
by  ungovernable  fear.     It  is  the  pecuJiarity  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
^reserve  his  inexhaustible  store  of  reasoning  power  for  the  moment 
when  it  is  necessary  to  defend  convictions  that  have  been  brought 
about  by  less  delicate  agencies.    With  him  the  conclusion  invari- 
ably precedes  the  argument ;  but  he  is  never  at  a  loss  for  arguments 
^  support  of  a  conclusion  once  embraced.     No  doubt  he  would 
t)e  greatly  astonished  to  hear  that  his  real  reason  for  disestablish- 
^g  the  Church  in  Ireland  was  that  a  policeman  had  been  shot 
and  a  prison  assailed,  and  he  would  point  to  the  succession  of 
<pg%nt  facts  adduced  by  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  jus- 
^  A  cation  of  his  policy.     But  none  the  less  true  is  it  that  the 
^^Lmous  were  found  after  the  policy  had  been  determined  on  ; 
a^c]  that  the  determining  motive  of  his  conduct  was  a  sudden 
*crc5ess  of  emotion  in  which  surprise,  horror,  excitement,  and  a 
cpx'^ain  prospect  of  political  advantage  were  blended  in  propor- 
tions which  it  would  baffle  the  finest  psychological  analysis 
a^ciurately  to  assign. 

Is  it  wonderful  if  a  policy  inspired  by  an  indefinable  mixture 

oF    mental  agitation  and   Party  spirit  should  have  resulted  in 

la-iXure^  which  under  the  circumstances  has  an  appearance  of 

dr^^jnatic  irony?     By  it  Ireland  has  been  pampered  into  sedi- 

|^*>xi,  and  petted  into  a  childish  impatience  with  the  ordinary 

^'^rs  that   regulate  the   commerce   of  civilized  life.      Eagerly 

sc^^tching  at  the  exaggerated  confession  of  the  wrongs  it  suffered 

^"^  former  times  from  English  ascendency,  the  more  heedless  and 

P^^ionate  of  its  people  have  begun  to  clamour  for  the  practical 

f^'V'eranceof  the  ties  that  unite  the  two  islands,  and  confounding 

^    one  common  tyranny  the  rights  of  property  and  the  rights  of 

^*-^^  Crown,  they  have  assembled  *  in  their  thousands '  to  demand 

^  l)e  liberated  from  both.     The  fruits  of  the  Irish  policy  of  the 

^^teral  Party  are  the  extended  agitation  for  Home  Rule,  and  the 

^■^im   of  the  tenants   of  Ireland  to  *  stick  to  their  holdings ;' 

®**5Bring  in  return  for  permanence  of  tenure  the  rent  they  them- 

•^Ives  consider  equitable,  and,  if  this  be  refused,  then  paying 

^^  rent  at  all.    This  is  the  advice  given  by  Mr.  Pamell  at  scores 

^^  public  meetings ;   and  the  counsel   has  been   echoed    with 

▼^noos  adornments,  usnally  to  the  chorus  of  ^  Lead  !  more  lead  ! 

T  2  We'll 
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I  plenty  of  lead  ! '    througti 


We'll  shout    them  ;    g'l 

length  nod  breadth  of  the  island. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  a  sensitive  icm^^ 
perament ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  sensitiveness  prodace-^ 
difierent  effects  in  dilTcrcnt  natures.  Perhaps  a  more  iiiK~a 
partial  order  of  sensitiveness  would  have  caused  the  author  c^ 
these  painful    incidents  to    he    in    some    degree    trnublcd  at 

responsibility  so  grave.     If,    witnessing  the  discomfiture  of  h j 

hopeful  predictions,  he  had  felt  a  twinge  of  ciimpunctiovj 
and  had  come  forward  to  confess  that  placid  justice  rath^^ 
than  spasmodic  generosity  is,  after  all,  the  hest  medicine  f«:V 
the  ills  of  Ireland,  his  countrymen  would  surely  have  had  u/i 
cause  to  be  astonished.  Rut  his  sensitiveness  unfortunately 
does  not  always  assume  the  form  of  self-reproach.  A  spec- 
tator, like  the  rest  of  us,  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  Irelnnl, 
he  presents  himself  once  more  with  the  remedy  that  indninl 
the  disease,  and  advises  that  it  he  applied  in  stronger  dows. 
Having  aggravated  disloyalty  and  heightened  discontcol  by 
measures  which  lessened  the  symbolic  authority  of  the  State, 
and  tended  to  discredit  the  rights  of  property,  he  chootei 
the  moment  of  ihe  avowal  of  the  Irish  jjeople  thitt  they  are 
more  discontented  and  disloyal  than  ever,  to  assure  them  that 
the  measures  were  dictatetl  by  Irish  violence  acting  upon 
English  fears.  No  doubt  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  cognizant  of 
the  effect  either  of  his  own  legislation,  or  of  his  own  wonla. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  enthusiasts  to  be  ■r)mewhat  blind  i(i 
consequences.  But  if  the  past  pi)licy  of  the  Liberal  Rirfy 
towards  Ireland,  combined  with  the  recent  exposition  of  the 
causes  that  led  to  it,  is  not  saying  to  the  Irish  people,  *  Spout 
enough  sedition  and  you  will  get  rid  of  English  rule,'  nnd 
'Shoot  enough  landlords  and  you  will  get  rid  of  your  obligation 
to  pay  rent,'  language  has  lost  its  meaning,  and  incentives  have 
lost  their  power. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  to  descant  upon  the  policy  which 
sound  and  serious  statesmen  would  pursue  towards  the  Irtsb 
people.  But  its  leading  features  ran  easily  be  indicated.  It 
would  devote  itself  to  convincing  them  that  laws  are  made  U> 
be  obeyed,  that  property  was  created  to  be  respected,  anil  tbat 
society,  the  most  artificial  hut  the  most  precious  of  all  things, 
will  not  surrender  the  hlessings  it  has  gained  after  nuuir 
centuries  of  efTort  and  experience,  at  the  bidding  of  ignonutt 
fanatics  or  malignant  revolutionaries,  whose  theories,  iif  haply 
applied,  would  lead  men  back  along  a  fatal  incline  to  thvir 
original  barbarism.     'Be  just,  and    fear  not  I'    should    be  the 
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motto  of  cverj'  Statesman  who  bends  his  energies  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Irish  race.  Sentimental  concessions  to  their  fitful 
humour  onlj  serve  to  convince  them  of  the  timidity  of  their 
rulers,  and  the  worst  boon  that  can  ever  be  conferred  on  Ireland 
is  submission  to  demands  advanced  and  advocated  hy  agitation. 
To  any  proposal  or  suggestion  tending  to  sever  the  political 
life  of  Ireland  from  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  answer  should  be 
a  tranquil  but  resolute  negative ;  and  if  Home  Rulers  arc  to  be 
treated  seriously,  they  should  bo  given  to  understand  that  they 
will  fall  into  the  crime  of  treason  the  moment  they  have  the 
courage  of  their  opinions.  If  they  want  arguments  in  justi- 
fication of  this  uncompromising  course,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
providing  them  with  what  they  ask  for.  Ireland  could  never 
thrive  as  an  independent  nation.  Ojtjiosuit  natura.  Its  size, 
its  geographical  position,  its  soil,  its  climate,  its  poverty 
in  minerals,  all  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  attaining  to 
material  or  social  prosperity,  save  in  combination  with  the 
more  favoured  island  alongside  uf  which  it  Is  moored.  Left  to 
its  own  resources  and  its  own  inspiration,  Ireland  might  con- 
ceivably become  an  embarrassment  and  danger  to  li)nglani] ; 
bnt  it  never  could  be  a  blessing  or  a  credit  to  itself.  The 
wrongs  inflicted  on  it  in  past  centuries  are  irrelevant  to  the 
qnestion  what  is  its  destiny  and  what  our  duty  to-day.  The 
Irish  people  reap  all  the  advantage  of  belonging  to  a  vast  and 
active  Empire,  which  oilers  unlimited  openings  to  their  energies, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  they  have  turned  the  opportunity 
handsomely  to  account.  At  this  moment  an  Irishman  is  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England.  An  Irishman  occupies  the  delicate  and 
elevated  post  of  Representative  of  Her  Majesty  at  the  Court  of 
St.  Petersburg,  It  is  an  Irishman  who  was  sent  out  to  the 
Cape  to  assert  in  South  Africa  the  honour  of  the  English  arms 
and  the  authority  of  the  English  Crown.  It  is  only  the  per- 
▼ersity  of  Irishmen  themselves  that  makes  us  ever  remember 
tfaey  are  in  any  particular  distinguished  from  the  people  of 
Great  Britain.  That  statement,  however,  must  receive  one 
qualification.  There  are  Englishmen  who  have  assisted  them 
to  be  perverse;  and  they  have  received  mischievous  encourage- 
ment in  their  Separatist  ideas  from  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the 
Liberal  Party.  The  measures  affecting  Ireland  introduced  and 
passed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  during  his  tenure  of  office,  and  to 
which  he  and  his  followers  at  the  time  pointed  with  exultation 
as  triumphs  uf  statesmanship  and  foresight,  have  powerfully 
■econdcd  the  theory  that  the  interests  of  England  and  Ireland 
are  distinct,  and  that  the  two  islands  ought  to  be  legislated  for 
only  by  different  laws,  but  by  different  Parliaments.      In  justice 
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to  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Forster,  it  should  be  stated  that 
they  have  both  repudiated,  in  the  plainest  terms,  all  toleration 
of  the  principle  of  Home  Rule.  But  it  has  equally  to  be  remem- 
bered that,  if  they  have  to  purge  themselves  from  suspicion  of 
sympathy  with  Irish  disaffection,  they  have  to  thank  the  legis- 
lative vagaries  of  their  former  Chief,  whom  they  followed  with 
blind  enthusiasm  when  he  incited  the  Irish  people  to  believe 
that  they  had  only  to  ask  for  anything  under  the  sun,  and  they 
would  get  it. 

But  the  mischief  inherent  in  the  policy  which  treated  Ireland 
as  a  separate  community,  requiring  special  treatment  and  ex— 
ceptional  laws,  was  by  no  means  exhausted  when  it  had  operated. 
to  aggravate  the  Separatist  tendencies  of  a  portion  of  the  Irish, 
people.     The  Liberal  Party,  having  persuaded  themselves  that^ 
Ireland  is  an  exception,  treated  it  exceptionally ;  only  to    find, 
that  the  exception,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  is  the  rule,  ancL 
that  the  legislation  they  framed  for  Ireland  is  indispensable  for** 
Great  Britain  as  well.     Having  disestablished  the  Church  iift. 
Ireland,  they  have  discovered  that  it  is  doomed  in  Scotland,  anA 
have  engaged  to  destroy  it  the  moment  a  section  of  the  ScotclB. 
people  ask  loudly  enough  for  its  destruction.     Irish  landlords 
were  supposed  to  be  in  a  peculiar  position,  and  Irish  tenants  to 
differ  in  some  mysterious  respect  from  tenants  in  this  country. 
But  what  do  we  now  behold  ?     The  agrarian  agitation  fomented 
in  Ireland  by  Liberal  legislation  has  spread  to  this  country,  and 
Liberal  politicians  are  rapidly  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  English  land  laws  arc  radically  unsound,  and  require  to  be 
assimilated  to  those  of  Ulster.      Fixity  of  tenure,  the  adjust- 
ment of  rents  by  tenants  themselves,  the  abolition  of  entail  and 
primogeniture,  the  forcible  expropriation  of  landlords,  the  com- 
pulsory subdivision  of  property,  and  the  artificial  creation  of 
peasant  proprietors  with  the  financial  assistance  of  the  State, — 
these,  and  kindred  proposals,  which  were  once  supposed  to  be 
of  a  strictly  Hibernian  character,  and  to   be  the   monopoly  of 
Mr.  Parnell,  are  now  liberally  aired  on  this  side  of  the  Channel, 
as    equally  suited    to    our   own    circumstances,     and     equally 
answering  to  our  own  needs.      At   first    it    was  thought    that 
Irishmen  are  so   peculiar  that  any   form  of  legislation  is  wise 
enough  for  them.     The  supposition  was  acted  upon  ;  and  then 
it  was  discovered  that  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for 
the  gander. 

Of  course,  these  violent  suggestions  have  not  yet  been  adopted, 
in  their  candid  nakedness,  by  Liberal  politicians  of  eminence. 
Lord  Hartington  was  believed  by  a  leading  Liberal  organ  to  have 
committed  himself  upon  this  subject  to  '  words  that  cannot  be 

recmlled/ 
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^^^^ed/  and  which  *  constitute  a  new  departure  in  English  poli- 
tics.      Sut  the  noble  Lord  started  back  at  the  sound  himself 
^  made,  and  proved  that  he  thinks  it  is  as  easy  to  recal  mis- 
chievous language  as  to  utter  it.     Even  Mr.  Gladstone  professes 
^^^U  to  have  ^  some  doubts  in  his  mind '  whether  it  is  desirable 
"^hat  the  Legislature  should  '  buy  out  the  landed  proprietor,  for  the 
purpose  of  dividing  property  into  small  lots.'    But  Lord  Salisbury 
*^as  pithily  observed  that,  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  doubts  are  in- 
^^riably  the  prelude  to  conviction  ;  and  no  one  who  is  acquainted 
^^-itli  the  constant  workings  of  his  mind,  and  the  salient  incidents 
^J    Ixis  career,  will  doubt  that  timely  agitation  would  complete 
*^*«  conversion.     He  would  thereby  be  enabled  to  '  think  thrice,' 
^'^^l  the  expropriation  of  landlords  by  the  State  for  the  purpose 
■^*  dividing  property  into  small  lots,  would,  like  the  discstablish- 
^^^Ot  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  for  the  same  reason,  have  come 
^^^tliin  the  range  of  practical  politics.     Meanwhile  he  has  ad- 
^'^Hced  a  considerable  way  towards  the  goal,  as  msfy  be  seen  by 
^tie  following  observations,  not  written  in  an  abstract  work  upon 
political  economy,  not  delivered  before  a  select  and  thoughtful 
^^clience,  but  spoken  coram  populOy  in  an  electoral  campaign 
avowedly  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  leading  the  multitude 
^o     believe  that  he  had   blessings    in  store  for  them  which  a 
Conservative  Government  would  withhold. 

*  *<In  principle,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,*  *'  no  objection  can  be  taken. 
^^ose  persons  who  possess  large  portions  of  the  space  of  the  earth 
^i^  not  altogether  in  the  same  position  as  possessors  of  mere  per- 
^ludty ;  that  personalty  does  not  impose  the  same  limitations  upon 
^^  action  and  industry  of  man,  and  upon  the  well-being  of  the  com- 
^ixnity,  as  does  the  possession  of  land ;  and  therefore  I  freely  own 
^^^  oompnlsory  expropriation  is  a  thing  which  for  an  adequate 
P^l>lio  object,  is  in  itself  admissible  and  so  flEur  sound  in  principle." ' 

^Ve  are  all  proud  of  the  abilities  and  erudition  of  Mr.  Glad- 
^^^^e.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  has  an  open  mind  ;  nor  can 
^^  political  education  be  considered  as  yet  complete.     If  he  will 
"^"tJce  himself  to  the  study  of  Fourier,  of  Lassalle,  and  of  Marx, 
u^'^  will  explain  to  him  that  the  possession  of  personalty,  like 
^^^  possession  of  large    spaces   of  the  earth,  imposes  on  the 
^^tion,  the  industry,  and  the  well-being  of  the  multitude  in- 
tolerable limitations,  and   that  when    he  seeks  to  distinguish 
^tween  the  two  by  the  employment  of  such  qualifications,  he 
^t  drawing  a  distinction  where  there  exists  no  practical  difference. 
With  the  economic  side  of  the  controversy  respecting  the 
relative  advantages  of  large  landed  estates  let  out  to  tenants  of 

*  <  Political  Speeches  in  Bootland,'  p.  102. 
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substance  and  enterprise,  and  of  small  patches  of  soil  occupied 
by  industrious  but  stagnant  peasant  proprietors,  we  here  ob- 
viously cannot  deal.    But  there  is  a  political  side  to  the  question, 
and  it  transcends  in  importance  the  economic  side,  as  much  as 
the  interests  of  the  nation  transcend  the  interests  of  anj  dass 
that  help  to  compose  it.     A  territorial  aristocracy  is  an  inherent 
and  indispensable  element  in  the  maintenance  of  Constitution^]! 
Monarchy   and   Parliamentary   Government.      Nowhere    ha^^re 
these  two  institutions  flourished  where  the  third  was  absez^t; 
and  even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  its  abolition  would  briang 
gpreater  material  abundance  to  the  community,  the  gain  woiz&ld 
be  dearly  purchased  at  the  cost  of  political  stability.      T^lie 
proof  lies  within  sight  of  our  shores ;  nor  is  the  warning  pxne- 
sented  to  us  by  France  less  significant  or  instructive  because    it 
may  have  gprown  trite.      The  French  people  enjoy  every  natural 
advantage  imd  every  native  talent ;   but  they  have  created  for 
themselves,  oy  destructive  legislation,  artificial  disabilities ;  aod 
the  best  that  the  community  can  do  for  itself  under  a  succession 
of  ephemeral   governments,   is  to  wax  fat  and  effeminate  be- 
tween the  violence  of  their  rise  and  the  ignominy  of  their  fall 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  asked  if  we  suppose  that  the  Marquis  of 
Hartington  or  Mr.  Gladstone  harbours  secret  hostility  to  G>n- 
stitutional   Monarchy  and   Parliamentary  Government.      The 
question  scarcely  requires  an  answer.     If  Lord  Hartington  were 
a  real  force  in  English  politics,  he  would  probably  be  employed 
in  offering  passive  resistance  to  imperative  reforms.     But  with 
a  man  who  declares  that  the  destruction  of  a  Church  is  outside 
the  range  of  practical  politics,  only  four  years  before  he  himself 
destroys  it,  and  who,  having  excused  his  legislation  for  Ireland 
on  the  ground  that  it  is   exceptional,   immediately  afterwards 
displays   a  readiness   to  apply  it  universally,  the  case  stands 
differently.     It  is  said  of  some  men  that  they  are  not  answerable 
for  their  conduct.      Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  answerable  for  his 
future.      The  direction  of  it  lies  in  other  hands  ;  hands  such  as 
those  by   which   'a  jail   in   the  heart   of  the    metropolis  was 
broken  open,'  and  by  which  '  a  policeman  was  murdered  in  the 
execution  of  his  duty.'     Happily  we  can  propound  no  painful 
hypothesis  as  to  what  he  would  do  were  the  Crown  assailed  at 
home.     But  is  it  not  in  accordance  with  the  strictest  logic  to 
infer  that,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  were  a  German  or  a  Russian,  the 
recent  atrocious  attempts  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the 
Czar,  would,  in  his  estimation,  have  brought  their  dethronement, 
if  not  the  abrogation    of  their   dynasty,   within   the  range  oif 
practical  politics  ? 

To  some  persons  it  may   possibly  seem  that  Mr.  Gladstone 

looms 
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looms  eiorbitantly  large  upon  our  horizon.  But  with  the  famous 
'  pilgrimage  of  passion  '  still  fresh  in  our  recollection,  and  noting 
how  his  feeblest  movements  dwarf  into  insignificance  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  of  Lord  Hartington,  the  Duke  of  Argjll,  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  or  Mr.  P'orster,  can  we  attach  too  much  im- 
portance to  the  renewed  sensitiveness  of  his  mind  or  to  the 
ominous  foreshado  wings  of  his  language?  Trulj'  he  'bestrides* 
the  Liberal  Party  '  like  a  Colossus,'  and  '  these  petty  men  '  can 
do  no  better  than  '  walk  between  his  legs.' 

But  there  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  oratorical  superiority  and 
unrivalled  energy  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  order  to  justify  the  ■ 
gtavily  we  attach  to  bis  utterances.  At  the  moment  at  which 
■e  write,  the  Liberal  Party  are  shaken  to  tbeir  centre  by  the 
question  whether  he  shall  not  be  invited,  and  if  necessary  com- 
pelled, again  to  be  their  Leader.  It  is  easy  to  understand  their 
perplexity.  Probably  they  can  Vive  neither  with  nor  without 
him  ;  but  we  all  know  how  embarrassed  devotees  invariably 
solve  that  familiar  dilemma.  There  is  always  '  Un  qu!  bnise, 
et  I'autre  qui  tend  la  joue  ;'  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has  coquetted  so 
oatrtt^ously  with  bis  followers,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if  they  are  more  incurably  attached  to  him  than  ever.  Once 
more,  he  shows  signs  of  relenting  ;  and  though  the  Marquis  of 
Hartington  may  be  their  official  and  legitimate  leader,  he  must 
be  most  conveniently  callous  if  he  fails  to  perceive  tbal  thej  are 
weary  of  a  bond  which  has  brought  them  neither  advancement 
nor  distinction,  and  which,  accepted  in  haste,  has  been  repented 
of  at  leisure,  it  is  probable  that  Lord  Hartington  possesses 
merits  which  escape  the  observation  of  his  followers.  Hut  dis- 
passionate admiration  can  hardly  help  remarking  that  his  rela- 
tion to  the  Liberal  Parly  satisfies  Euclid's  definition  of  a  point, 
— position  without  magnitude. 

Whether,  however,  Mr.  Gladstone  yields  to  the  pressure  which 
U  being  applied  to  him,  or  adheres  to  the  ambiguous  attitude 
he  has  now  for  some  time  maintained,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that 
he  will  not  be  the  inspiring  spirit  of  the  Liberal  Party.  From 
him  ihcy  will  continue  to  borrow  their  ideas,  their  arguments, 
and  their  conduct.  The  craving  for  repose  which  suddenly 
came  over  him,  when  the  country  refused  him  that  fresh  period 
of  official  activity  for  which  he  had  made  so  extraordinary  a 
bid,  was  as  short-lived  as  are  most  resolves  that  owe  their  origin 
to  depression.  Doubtless  be  imagined  that  his  renewed  energy 
would  long  ago  have  arbicved  its  object  of  ousting  Lord 
Beaconsfield  from  power;  but  he  cannot  afford  to  confess  a 
second  time  to  feelings  of  lassitude  engendered  by  failure.  He 
is  one  of  those  of  whom  It  lias  been  said — 

'Cui 
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'  Cui  labor  ingeminat  vires,' 

We  wish  we  could  add, 

'  dat  enra  qnietem.' 

His  uneasy  spirit  has  tried  retirement  and  found  it  intolerable  ^ 
what  he  really  craves  for  is  less  responsibility,  in  order  to  bes 
fettered  by  less  restraint.  His  portrait  was  long  ago  paintecK 
by  Richelieu  in  the  *  Testament  Politique,' — 

'  Les  plus  grands  esprits  sont  plus  dangereux  qu'utiles  an  manie— 
ment  des  affaires ;  s'ils  n'ont  beaucoup  plus  de  plomb  que  de  vif» 
argent,  ils  ne  valent  rien  pour  Tl^tat. 

'  Je  puis  dire  avee  v6rit6,  le  sachant  par  experience,  que  la  legdrei^ 
de  telles  gens  n'est  pas  moins  dangereuse  en  radministration  dea 
afibires  publiques,  que  la  malice  de  beaucoup  d'autres.  11  y  a  bean« 
coup  a  craindre  des  esprits  dont  la  vivacit6  est  accompagnee  de  peia 
de  jugement 

'  La  pr^somption  est  un  des  plus  grands  vices  qu'un  hommo  pnisse? 
avoir  dans  les  charges  publiques,  et  si  Thumilite  n'est  reqiuse  dans 
ceux  qui  sont  destines  a  la  conduite  des  l^tats,  la  modest ie  leur  est  tou'fc 
h.  fait  D^ssaire. 

'  Sans  la  modestie,  les  grands  esprits  sont  si  amateurs  de  leurs 
opinions  quails  condamnent  toutcs  les  autres,  bicn  qu'olles  soien^ 
meilleures ;  ot  Torgueil  de  leur  constitution  naturelle,  joint  a  leur 
autorite,  les  rend  tout  k  fait  insupportables.' 

The  '  constitution  naturelle '  here  depicted,  is  as  predicable 
of  Liberalism  and  the  Liberal  Party,  as  it  is  of  the '  grand  esprit' 
with  more '  vif-argcnt '  than '  plomb,'  who  must,  whether  ostensibly 
or  not,  remain  its  controlling  genius.  The  preference  of  the 
Liberal  Party  for  Mr.  Gladstone  over  the  Marquis  of  Hartington 
is  the  preference  of  natural  affinity.  He  has  abundance  of 
Megerete  dangereuse';  and  so  have  they.  He  abounds  in 
'  vivacite  accompagnee  de  peu  de  jugement ;'  and  so  do  they. 

y^r  In  private  life,  no  doubt,  he  has  the  humility  which  so  often 
7  \  attends  great  attainments.^^  But  in  public  life  he  lacks  patience, 

^  Circumspection,  and  judgment ;  and,  with  all  his  experience,  he 
has  never  yet  discovered  that  the  Statesman  who  does  not 
hesitate  is  lost.  We  should  be  paying  too  high  a  compliment 
to  the  Opposition  if  we  identified  them  entirely  with  Mr. 
Gladstone.  We  have  only  to  read  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Alun- 
della,  Mr.  Ry lands,  or  Mr.  Jenkins,  to  perceive  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  accomplishments  are  peculiarly  his  own.  But,  in 
the  matter  of  character,  between  iiim  and  the  Liberal  Party 
there  is  a  marvellous  similarity ;  and  they  will  not  have  reco- 
vered what  they  are  strictly  entitled  to,  until  they  again  are  led 
by  a  confident  sentimentalist. 

The 
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The   political  situation,  then,  is  becoming  clearer.     Three 
m^onths  ago  it  seemed  to  be  a  question  rather  of  men  than  of 
Eo.ea«ures.     The  Whigs  alone,  it  appeared,  could  save  the  nation, 
l>^  ivresting  the  Government  from  the  hands  of  men  whose  un- 
bi.a.ppj  party  connection  disqualified  them  from  comprehending 
the  elements  of  those  modest  administrative  principles, 
J,  retrenchment,  and  reform/     Suddenly  Lord  Hartington, 
IS^T.   Forster,  and    Sir  William    Harcourt  disappear  from   the 
soene,  and  the  full  blaze  of  Moral  Liberalism  is  shed  upon  the 
sitiiAtion,  in  the  person  of  the  statesman,  who  knows  better  than 
^r\y   man  living  how,  beneath  sublime  religious  sentiment,  to 
<lisguise  from  himself,  as  well  as  from  his  countrymen,  his  in- 
clination to  surrender  to  physical  force.     Three  months  ago  we 
^W'ere  told  that,  however  much  the  Liberal   leaders  might  dis- 
"^pprove  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
tHej^  would  not  attempt,  when  in  power,  to  reverse  it.     All  that 
IS  over  now.     Our  position  as  a  nation  is  to  be  determined  by 
those  true,  moral,  and  Liberal  principles  which  were  embodied 
m     the   arrangement   of  the   Three   Rules   of    the   Treaty   of 
W'a^hington,  and  in  the  surrender  of  the  Black  Sea  Clauses  of 
^^  Treaty  of  Paris.      *  Happy  England,'  severed  by  the  *  silver 
streak'  from  the  brutal  broils  of  the  Continent,  is  told  that,  as 
far    as  international  relations  are  concerned,  its  virtue  is  the 
saixie  as  that  which  Pericles  praised  in  the  Athenian  women, 
political  insignificance.     Events  too  have  '  brought  within  the 
^Oge  of  practical  politics'  legislative  measures  hitherto  un- 
^f^amed  of.     Five   bad  seasons,  and  the  farmers'  consequent 
^3<»ontent,  help  to  throw   a  flood  of  new  moral  light  on  the 
^^'W  of  Entail.      Though  the  owner  of  personalty  may  without 
*i*^    settle  it  on  his  children's  children  yet  unborn,  the  owner 
^^  land,  who  claims  the  same  liberty,  traverses  the  beneficent 
"^^igns  of  Providence.*     And  just  as  the  explosion  at  Clerken- 
^^11  obtained  *  justice  for  Ireland'  in   the  shape  of  the  Irish 

J^  Of  all  the  strange  utterances  of  Mr.  Gladstone  during  bis  recent  visit  to  Mid- 
lo**ii»n,  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  is  this : — *  It  appears  to  me  that,  if  there  is 
^J*^^  law  written  more  distinctly  than  another  upon  the  constitution  of  human 
■p^iety  by  the  finger  of  the  Aimigbty,  it  is  this — that  the  parent  is  responsibloi 
for  making  sufficient  provision  on  behalf  of  the  cliild.     But  the  law  of  £ngland\ 
••^^^  t£in  the  Almighty  ;  it  improves  upon  Divine  Providence.     It  icont  trustJ 
**•  Jatker  to  mcike  provision  for  his  son.    It  caUs  in  the  aid  of  the  grandfather, 
^^^''Miiits  to  him  the  function  of  the  parent,  introduces  a  false,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
^^'•ther  unnatural  relation  even  into  the  constitution  of  that  pritoary  element 
o»  •oclety,  the  sacred  constitution  of  the  family.    Not  only,  then,  to  liberate 
JST^ture,  gentlemen,  but  upon  other  grounds-— and  I  will  say  upon  what  I 
tQUik  still  higher  grounds — I  am  for  doing  away  with  the  present  law  of  settle- 
^j^^  and  entail.'    It  is  really  saddening  to  find  Mr.  Gladstone  having  recourse 
T?"^ fantastic  considerations;  and  it  makes  us  tremble  lest  the  destinies  of 
^  eoQBtrj  should  again  be  entrusted  to  a  man  of  such  infirm  judgment 
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Church  and  the  Irish  Land  Acts,  su  ihe  refusal  of  Irisli  teni 
to  pay  their  rents  causes  the  representative  of  Religi 
Radicalism  to  reflect  that  the  '  expropriation  of  the  luidlot 
may  some  day  have  to  be  considered  by  the  paternal  wisdtHi 
the  State. 

Our  enquiry,  inadequate  no  doubt,  but,  we  submit,  accui 
ond  impartial,  must  he  brought  to  a  close.  We  asked  for 
Credentials  of  the  Opposition,  and  we  have  found  them.  ^ 
have  said  nothing  of  that  unprincipleil  parsimony  which  ll 
arc  pleased  to  dignify  with  the  fine  epithets  of  economy  « 
retrenchment,  but,  thanks  to  which,  a  Conservative  Gorernro* 
when  first  acceding  to  office,  finds  the  public  services  star 
into  inefSciency.  Nor  have  we  alluded  to  the  miichicr 
effects  of  that  Short  Service  system,  which  has  given  U> 
army  of  boys,  whom  inexperience  renders  inferior  in  acti 
and  whose  youth  and  undeveloped  constitution  make  e 
victims  to  disease.  The  subject  is  a  delicate  one  ;  and  we 
not  anxious  that  the  world  should  know  what  the  Liberal  Pi 
with  the  Rrltisb  Army,  until  a  period  of  peace  si 
enable  the  country  to  redress  the  mischief.  We  have  prefer 
to  ask  what  it  is  we  may  expect  from  them  in  the  geni 
government  of  the  Empire,  if,  undeterred  by  the  evils  they  h 
wrought,  the  country  were  to  confide  to  them  its  destif 
afresh.  The  enquiry  has  necessarily  been  long;  hut  i 
answer  to  it  can  now  be  summed  up  in  a  single  senteJ 
They  seem  to  think  they  can  make  amends  for  their  pi 
lanimlty  abroad,  by  indulging  in  boundless  temerity  at  hi 
Of  useful,  timely,  and  moderate  reforms,  there  will  alw 
ample  need  ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  an  English  Statesm  J 
periods  of  peace,  to  introduce  tbem  with  promptitude  t 
carry  them  with  decision.  But  there  never  must  ( 
when  the  rulers  of  this  country  think  it  within  the  provij 
their  duty,  even  to  contemplate  as  a  possibility  the  i 
diminution  of  the  territories  of  the  liritisb  Empire,  or  I 
from  their  forcible  extension,  if  the  only  choice  lies 
advance  and  retreat.  They  should  perpetually  bear  i 
that  to  (he  English  race,  as  to  the  Romnn,  an  imperial  c 
sion  has  been  given. 

'  His  ego  ueo  nietma  rcrnm  iicc  tvmpora  pono ; 
Imporium  siuc  fine  dedi.    Quin  aspera  Juno, 
Quffi  mare  nuuc  tcrnuique  motu  caelumqne  fait 
Conailia  in  melius  referet.  niccumquc  fuvebit 
RomauoB,  rcmm  domiuue,  gentemqao  togatam ' 

•  MuaA,  L  vr.  278-81. 
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Reading  this  prophetic  passage,  we  sometimes  like  to  think 
that  our  own  ^aspera  Juno/  our  envious  and  embittered 
Opposition,  ^  consilia  in  melius  referet,'  will  return  to  wiser  and 
more  patriotic  counsels,  and  will  yet  dedicate  itself  to  the 
honourable,  and  in  the  long  run  self-advantageous  task  of  lend- 
ing voice  and  vote  to  a  Government  that  labours,  night  and 
day,  to  preserve  intact  and  invulnerable  that  splendid  inherit- 
ance, the  British  Empire.  But  if  this  pardonable  hope  be 
doomed  to  disappointment,  and  if  the  roar  of  faction  should 
still  drown  the  still  small  voice  of  patriotism,  the  duty  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  his  colleagues  is  plain.  There  is  but  one 
course  for  them  to  pursue ;  and  that  is  to  defy  the  opponents 
they  have  failed  to  convert,  and  to  declare,  with  no  uncertain 
Toice,  that  they  will  never  desist,  while  a  single  hour  of  office 
is  left  them,  from  unmasking  the  enemies,  and  maintaining  the 
authority  of  England.  They  must  forgive  us  for  reminding 
them  that  this  is  an  easier  task  than  they  sometimes  seem  to 
imagine.  An  appeal  to  the  national  pride  of  Englishmen  was 
never  made  in  vain ;  but  it  must  be  made  without  vacillation, 
ud  in  a  cause  as  clear  as  day.  The  abandonment  by  thousands 
of  electors  in  Sheffield  of  the  Party  they  had  previously  sup- 
ported all  their  lives,  in  consequence  of  their  disgust  at  the 
little  concern  displayed  by  the  Opposition  for  the  national 
honour,  is  an  earnest  of  what  will  occur  at  the  General 
Election  in  scores  of  constituencies,  if  the  Cabinet  only  acts 
with  vigour  and  speaks  with  pUiinness.  Faction  is  not  to  be 
conciliated  by  compromise.  The  Liberal  Party  have  strained 
every  nerve,  and  adopted  every  manoeuvre,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Government  from  propounding  principles  of  Foreign 
Policy  worthy  of  a  gpreat  and  valorous  nation.  They  have 
Med.  But  they  will  yet  succeed,  if  these  principles  be  only 
tentatively  and  timorously  applied  from  distrust  in  the  mag- 
iii^iumoas  temper  of  the  English  people. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  The  Philosophical  Works  of  David  Hume.  Edited 
bj  T.  H.  Green,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
and  T.  H.  Grose,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford.     4  vols.     London,  1874-5. 

2.  Hume.     By  Professor  Huxley.     London,  1879. 

3.  History  of  English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By 
Leslie  Stephen.     2  vols.     London,  1876. 

4.  Life  and  Correspondence  of  David  Hume,  By  John  Hill 
Burton,  Esq.,  Advocate.     2  vols.     Edinburgh,  1846. 

5.  The  Students  Hume,  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected 
by  J.  S.  Brewer,  M.A,,  late  Professor  of  Modem  History  and 
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lilOR  students  of  philosophy,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 

Jj      who  are  abreast  of  modern  speculative  enquiry,  the  name 

of  David  Hume  has  a  significance  which  it  could  not  possibly 

We  borne  for  his  contemporaries  or  immediate  successors,  and 

which,  in  fact,  it  never  acquired  until  the  recent  revival   of 

^ntion  to  his  contribution  to  abstract  thought,  after  nearly  a 

centniy  of  comparative  oblivion.     To  the  men  of  his  time  his 

^ef  aspect  was   that  of  a  careless  easy-tempered    sceptic  in 

'^ligion,  of  a  singularly  subtle  and  perverse  turn  of  mind,  who 

lighted  in   gratifying   his   literary  vanity  by   throwing   out 

flitting  paradoxes,  to  startle  simple  believers  and  drive  professed 

^cologians  to  distraction.     No   doubt  this  was  only  too  true 

y  Mm ;  but  had  this  been  all,  and  had  no  greater  achievement 

i^len  to  his  lot  than  to  give  an  impulse  to  deistic  conceptions 

^luch  stretched  away  into  perilous  contiguity  to  atheism,  the 

?ir^  of  modern  philosophical  thought  would  have  been  very 

^^^nt  from  that  in  which  its  main  current,  the  current  of  its 

f^  progress,  has  flowed  during  the  last  hundred  years.    Placing 

^^  in  connection  with  his  immediate  predecessors,  Locke  and 

i^keley,  from  whom  his  inspiration  was  derived,  and  on  whose 

^^<lations  he   set   out  with  building ;    and   tracing   through 
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'Kant,  his  true  successor,  the  impulse  given  by  his  thought 
the  mighty  flood  of  German  metaphysical  speculation ;  we 
now  able  to  perceive  that  Hume  was  really  one  of  the  few 
whom  it  has  been  given  to  make  a  distinct  step  forwardsi 
to  create  a  new  epoch,  in  the  gradual  historical  developnn 
of  phih>sophy.     As  without  Locke  and  Berkeley  there  woi 
humanly  speaking,  have  been  no  Hume,  so  without  Home  tb 
would  have  been  no  Kant ;  for  it  was  Hume  who  awoke  the 
losopher  of  Konigsberg  from  his  dogmatic  slumber,  and  set 
on  working  out  a  new  answer  to  the  problem,  which  Hume 
raised  and  defined  with  a  '  full  and  reasoned  articulation/  si 
as  had   never  been  brouglit  to  bear  on  it  before.     Had  it 
been  for  the  '  Treatise  of  Human  Nature '  of  the  Scotchmani 
should  never  have  had  the   '  Critique  of  Pure  Reason '  of 
German  ;  and  it  is  these  two  works  which  *  taken  together,' 
Mr.  Green  remarks,  *  form  the  real  bridge  between  the  old  \ 
of  philosophy  and  the  new.* 

That  this  epoch-making  character  of  Hume's  philosophic^^! 
achievement  should  have  been  slow  to  gain  recognition  was^  ^° 
the  nature  of  things,  unavoidable ;  time  alone,  and  the  histor:^^^ 
unfolding  of  thought,  could  make  it  clear.     But  what  is  curioL.::^^^* 

is  that,  even  now,  and  in  quarters  where  a  correct  appreciatio '  * 

might  be  expected,  not  a  little  misapprehension  about  it  seem^ 
still  to  exist.     The  popular  conception  of  Hume  may  be  ssicfc--^^^^^ 
to  remain  exactly  what  it  was  in  his  own  day ;  nor  indeed  is  '^^^^ 
this  to   be  wondereil  at,  since  the  whole  subject  lies  within  a    '\m^ 
region  into  which  the  thought  of  the  multitude  has  never  yet       ,^^ 
penetrated.      Tlie   more   legitimate  cause  of  surprise  is  to  be         ^^^ 
found  in  the  fact,  that  by  some  of  our  leading  physicists^  not         ^^^ 
excepting^  even  Professor  Huxley,  who  profess  to  take  Hume  for  ^^  v 

their  master,  and  have  revived  and  rehabilitated  his  philosophy  t^^ 

that  they  may  justify  by  it  their  scepticism  in  religion,  the  real  fh 

nature  of  his  acliievement  appears  to  lie  so  absolutely  ignored,  ^^  ^i» 

that  they  can   scarcely  bo   said   to  have  come  in  sight  of  the  ^- 

problem  which  Hume  laboured  to  solve,  much  less  to  have  dis*  ^- 

cemed   the    significance   of   the    result    to    which    his   uncom-  ^    J^ 

promising  dialectics  led   him.     The  complacent  appeal  to  his  ^mft* 

sceptical  philosophy,  to  vindicate  the  erection  of  physical  science  j]j 

on  the  ruins  of  theological  belief,  reminds  us  of  nothing  so  much  ^ 

as  of  Hogarth's  rustic  politician,  sitting  astride  of  the  sign  of  the 
Crown,  and  eagerly  sawing  through  the  beam  which  supports 
both  it  and  him,  in  blissful  uncimsciousness  that  the  issue  of  his 
endeavour  must  inevitably  be  the  cracking  of  his  own  crown,  as 
well  as  the  fall  of  the  symbol  against  wliich  his  seditious  anti- 
pathy is  directed.      It  is  this  remarkable  failure  to  detect  the 
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1  and  fbroe  of  tbe  stroke  dealt  by  Hnme,  which  makes 
«1A  the  more  desirous  to  take  adTanCage  of  the  renewwl  attention 
*o  his  philosophical  writing  for  the  purpose  hoth  of  aketching 
XJ\iie  man  hiinself,  who  is  full  of  interest  itx  us,  and  giving  sonkc 
SK.cconiit  of  the  real  significance,  as  we  understand  it,  of  his  acute 
Ekjid  adventurous  speculation. 

Before  entering,  however,  on  our  task,  we  think  it  will  conduce 
\jti  clearness  and  lessen  the  liability  to  miss  the  trath,  if  we  ask 
't:he  reader  to  take  along  with  him  two  preliminary  ideas,  which 
xnay   wrre  as  guides   in  distinguish  log  between   the  Hume  of 
Knetaphysics  and  the  Hume  of  practical  thought  and  life.     We 
^wnture  to  draw  this  distinction,  because  it  leems  to  us  not  only 
*»  be  real,  but  also  of  considerable  importance  to  the  just  com- 
^irehenaion  of  our  subject,      in  the  case,  indeed,  of  men  who  face 
Xife   in  earnest,  and  with  singleness  of  conviction  and  purpose 
«:brow  all  their  forces  into  the  work  which  lies  before  them,  such 
a  distinction  would  be  inadmissible  and  absurd  ;    with    them 
thought  and  action  blend  in  a  harmonious  whole,  and  what  they 
ore  in  the  closet  tbe  same  they  are   in  tho  market-place  and  the 
fielcL     But  with  Hume  there  was   less  of  this  unity  and  inner 
coherence  of  being,  than  with  any  other  man  of  note  whom  we 
«:an  call  to  mind.     Pits  philosophy,  meaning  by  that  his  own 
ortgiaal  and  peculiar  contribution  to  abstract  speculation,  stood 
npart  frmn  his  life.     Begotten  in  the  closet,  it  was  left  behind 
in  the  closet,  when  he  stepped  forth  to  live  and  act :   it  was  on 
inoperative  barren   thing,  which  no  more  mixed  witli  the  prac- 
tical realities  of  human  existence  than  oil  mixes  with  water,  or 
mathematics  with  morality.     To  conceive  of  him  as  shaping  his 
speculative  enquiries  with  any  reference  to  a  practical  applica- 
tion of  them,  or  as  founding  bis  life  in  tbe  world  on  the  conclu- 
sions  which   he  had    reached    as  a  dialectician,  would    be    to 
obscure  his  force  as  a  thinker,  and  to  render  his  beliefs  and  his 
conduct  unintelligible.     To  comprehend  him,  it  is   needful  to 
keep  tbe  two  aspects  of  him  apart ;  and  it  is  to  help  in  doing 
this  that  we  preface  our  sketch  with  these  preliminary  remarks. 
First,   then,  we  wish  it  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Hume's 
peculiar  achievement  in  philosophy  was  entirely  and  absolutely 
of  a  negative  character.      It  was  destructive,  not  constructive  : 
■nnihilation,  not  creation,  was  its  author's  work.     In  saying  this, 
we  are  neither  forgetting  that  we  have  already  claimed  for  Hume 
the  rare  honour  of  having  made  one  of  those  distinct  epochs,  by 
which  progress  in  human  thought  is  occasionally  marked  ;  nor 
are  we  implying  that  work,  which  simply  sweeps  error  out  of 
the  way,  is  entitled  to  rank  with  work  that  builds  up  knowledge 
<Ba  finn  and  enduring  basis.     There  are  times  when  advance  is 
U   2  batted 
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barred  and  rendered  impossible,  by  the  persistent  misdirection 
of  endeavour  into  some  channel  through  which  nothing  can 
rt-ally  be  attained,  but  the  impracticable  character  of  wbitrh 
eludes  the  observation  of  the  bafiled  explorers.  Hope  attll 
whispers  that  a  passage  will  some  day  be  effected,  insur- 
m'>untabtc  as  the  obstacles  seem  to  be  for  the  present  :  on« 
ndventurer  after  another  takes  up  the  pursuit,  and  presses  for- 
ward into  the  trackless  region,  only  to  fail  in  turn,  and  to  be- 
(jueath  to  new  aspirants  a  labour  that  must  be  barren,  and  a 
disappointment  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  At  such  times 
what  is  supremely  needed  is  a  deliverance  from  the  illusire  hope 
of  success.  Let  some  clear-sighted  resolute  explorer  exhaust  the 
apparent  possibilities  of  the  enterprise,  and  demonstrate  that  in 
the  direction  so  ardently  pursued  there  really  is  no  thoroughfare, 
no  practical  passage  to  knowledge  and  truth  ;  and  he  will  hare 
conferred  on  the  intellectual  &trivers  of  his  day  a  benefit  which, 
it  below  the  greatest  that  might  be  bestowed,  is  at  least  the  njoat 
seasonable  and  of  the  most  urgent  necessity.  He  will  not,  Id- 
dced,  have  indicated  the  true  passage  to  the  region  of  mental 
satisfaction  and  repose  ;  that  will  still  remain  a  boon  for  other* 
to  bestow.  But  he  will  have  disabused  the  toiling  searcher* 
after  truth  of  the  illusion  which  rendered  thetr  efforts  abortive, 
and  have  set  them  free  to  renew  their  quest  in  some  direction  of 
greater  capability  and  richer  promise.  Such  a  service  as  this, 
it  seems  to  us,  was  rendered  by  Hume  to  the  students  of  philo- 
sophy. Accepting  the  current  conception  of  the  basis  of  human 
knowledge,  which  Locke  had  made  popular  in  the  famous 
'  Kssay  concerning  Human  Understanding,'  he  pushed  it  by  hla 
trenchant  logic  to  its  final  consequences,  and  demonstrated  tbal 
it  could  have  no  u^lj^issju:  than  to  render  all  philosophy  futile, 
all  knowledge,  imi>ossible.  To  those  who  could  understand  the 
result,  it  was^hce  for  all  made  clear  that  in  that  direction  there 
was  no  thoroughfare:  the  seasatlon-pbilosophy  was  played  ont, 
and  proved  to  be  barren  ;  the  old  vein  was  worked  to  the  bottom, 
and  its  ]>romise  of  rich  ore  was  for  ever  exploded.  Such  was 
Hume's  achievement;  purely  negative,  yet  none  the  less  neces- 
sary, none  the  less  the  creation  of  an  epoch  in  the  development 
of  speculative  thought. 

Our  other  preliminary  remark  is,  that  Hume  never  took  bis 
own  philosophy  seriously.  Just  as  his  contemporary,  the  dema- 
gogue Wilkes,  after  the  frenzy  which  had  identified  his  conten- 
tion with  the  cause  of  liberty,  could  assure  the  King  that  for  bis 
own  part  he  himself  had  never  been  a  Wilkite;  so  Hume,  after 
logically  annihilating  the  whole  compass  and  wealth  of  human 
knowledge,  turned  his  back  an  his  own  conclusion,  and  by  bis 
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snbseouent  life  and  writings  gave  assurance  to  the  world  that  he 
himself  was  really  not  of  that  mind  at  all.  When  '  reason, 
that  is,  the  dialectic  faculty  working  on  the  principles  of  the 
sensation-philosophy,  had  stripped  him  even  of  his  personal 
identity,  and  left  him  a  mere  '  succession  of  perceptions '  in  the 
midst  of  the  void  from  which  it  had  caused  the  universe  to  dis- 
appear, with  a  careless  grace  he  betook  himself  to  Nature  and 
instiactive  Propensity,  and  was  content  to  live  as  other  men  to 
whom  his  philosophical  achievement  was  no  better  than  an  idle 
paradox.  It  is  true  that  he  continued  to  write  philosophical 
essays,  and  to  frame  ingenious  arguments  against  religious  beliefs  : 
bat  it  was  not  on  any  basis  which  had  been  planted  beneath  his 
feet  by  his  previous  completed  speculation,  for  out  of  that  nothing 
emerged  but  a  bottomless  ahyss,  where  he  found  himself,  to  use 
his  own  words,  '  in  the  most  deplorable  condition  imaginable, 
environed  with  the  deepest  darkness,  and  utterly  deprived  of  the 
□se  of  every  member  and  faculty.'  In  truth,  there  is  nothing 
more  amusing  in  the  whole  story  of  abstract  speculation  than 
tbe  naivete  with  which,  as  soon  as  his  relentless  logic  has  made 
a  clean  sweep  of  everything,  Hume  turns  round  with  a  humorous 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  allows  the  reader  to  see  that  he  means 
nothing  by  it,  at  least  nothing  that  is  of  the  least  practical 
consequence  : — 

'  I  have  already  shown,'  he  says,  '  that  the  under stauding,  when  it 
acta  oloue,  and  according  to  its  moBt  general  principles,  entirely  sub- 
verts  itself,  and  leaves  not  the  loweet  degree  of  evidence  in  any  propo- 
BJtion,  either  in  philosophy  or  common  life.  .  .  .  Wo  have  no  choice 
left  but  between  a  false  reason  and  none  at  all.  ...  I  am  ready  to 
reject  all  belief  and  rensoning,  and  can  look  upon  no  opinion  even  as 
more  probable  or  likely  than  another.' 

What  then,  in  this  universal  catastrophe  of  reason  ?  will  our 
philosopher  henceforth  go  heavily  and  despairingly  all  his  days, 
as  one  who  walks  in  a  vain  shadow,  and  disquiets  himself 
in  vain  ?  Not  the  least  in  the  world  1  Such  a  carrying  forth  of 
his  speculative  results  into  the  region  of  practical  life  is  not  at 
all  to  his  mind.  He  makes  merry  over  the  havoc  which  his 
logic  has  wrought,  and  resolves  to  pay  no  heed  to  '  these 
chimeras'  of  his  brain. 

'  I  dine,'  he  goes  on  to  say.  '  I  play  a  game  of  backgammon,  I 
converse,  and  am  merry  with  my  friends ;  and  when,  after  three  or  four 
hours'  amusement,  I  would  return  to  these  epecnlations,  they  appear 
ao  cold  and  strained  and  ridicalone,  that  I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to 
eater  into  them  any  farther.  Here  then  I  find  myself  ahsolntely  and 
■eceeaarily  dctcnniued  to  live  and  talk  and  act  like  other  people  in 
tbe  common  affairs  of  life.  .  .  .  Does  it  follow  that  I  must  strive 
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againBt  the  cuircnt  of  nature,  i*liicli  leads  mo  to  indolence  tmd 
pleaeure;  that  I  must  seclude  myself,  in  s<»ne  measure,  iram  tlie 
comiueice  aud  society  of  men,  wliicb  iB  eo  agreeable ;  and  that  I  mnat 
tortuxQ  my  brain  vritix  subtleties  «nd  sophistries,  at  tho  very  time  that 
I  cannot  satisfy  myself  concerning  tho  reasonableness  of  so  painfiil  on 
application,  nor  have  any  tolerable  prospect  of  arriving  by  its  meuiB 
at  truth  and  certainty  ?  ...  No !  if  I  mnat  be  a  fool,  as  all  those  vho 
t«ason  or  believe  anything  certaijily  are,  my  follieB  shall  at  least  be 
natural  and  agreeable' 

Exactly  in  accordance  iritb  these  sentiments  was  his  treat- 
inent,  in  after  life,  of  the  work  in  which,  and  in  which  alanr. 
Ids  substantial  contribution  to  pure  philosophy  is  contained, 
ibc  -Treatise  of  Human  Nature.'  It  wm  bis  earliest  publication, 
composed  with  an  almost  incredible  precocity  'before  he  wa> 
twenty-five,'  as  be  himsfiU  states,  and  given  to  the  public  two 
years  later,  but  without  his  name,  the  authorship,  howevpr, 
being'  an  open  secret.  Mortified  by  the  scanty  notice  which 
it  attracted,  and  by  the  defects  of  arrangement  and  style  which 
his  maturer  taste  detected  in  the  wnrk,  be  nerer  repnblishcd  it ; 
and  in  the  advertisement  to  the  final  edition  of  his  Y.atay*, 
which  came  oat  after  his  death,  he  peevishly  depieriated  the 
'  Treatise  '  as  *  a  juvenile  work  which  the  author  never  acknow- 
ledged,' and  desired  that  the  Essays  should  '  alone  be  regained 
as  containing  his  philosophical  sentiments  and  principles.'  lie 
even  went  so  far  as  to  aJEBrm  that  in  the  Essays  be  had  'c«n 
anew  the  whole  of  the  "  Treatise," ' — a  manifest  inia-statement, 
since  of  the  most  original  and  thomngh  portion  of  the  '  Treatise,' 
the  part  which  by  sheer  force  of  logic  alTects  a  reibtctio  ad 
a/'surtltnn  of  the  sensation -])bilosopliv,  no  counterpart  appears 
in  the  Essays.  ISotbing  can  be  plainer  than  that  Hume,  when 
he  had  succeeded  by  his  subsequent  works  in  gratifying  the 
single  passion  that  stirred  his  easy  temperament,  that  for 
acquiring  the  repute  of  being  an  elc^nt  man  of  letters,  dkl  not 
rare  to  keep  before  the  world  a  work  which  appeared  to  him  t» 
be  disfigured  by  its  Scotticisms,  and  an  achiev^rtmt  which,  ta 
lor  from  winning  recognition  or  sympathy,  wore  to  the  public 
the  aspect  of  philosophy  gone  mad.  Tbat  he  was  well  aware  of 
what  he  had  achieved,  and  how  utterly  contradictory  Jt  was  of 
the  current  philosophical  tenets,  is  plain  from  the  '  Treatise' 
itself,  where  with  a  sort  of  mock  terror  he  anticipates  the 
position  in  which  be  will  find  himself  as  soon  as  Itis  volumes 
published.  Tho  passage  is  wtirth  quoting  for  the  U^bt 
Hum  "  ...... 


which  it  throws  oa  Hume's  tmn  ojipreciation  of  the 
ment  which    he    afterwards,    in   a  splenetic  mood,  aDcctMl 
tlepreciate : — 
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!  au  o&iglited  aad  confoanied  witli  thai  forlorn  solitude  in 
\  1  m  plaeed  in.  my  {^ilusophj,  and  futcj  myself  some  gtiuige 
nrfsnth  DttmateF,  who,  not  being  aide  t»  mingle  and  unite  in  Bocietj, 
i)AA  been  espelled  all  Luman  ccuimocce,  and  left  utterly  abandoned 
nnd  dificonsalate.  Fain  would  I  run  into  the  crowd  for  eholtor  nud 
vTormth,  but  cannot  provail  with  myeclf  to  mix  with  auch  deformity. 
T  oall  npon  others  to  join  me.  in  order  to  make  a  company  apart,  but 
BO  one  nill  hearken  to  n>e.  Every  one  keeps  at  a  distance,  and  dreads 
Uist  storm  which  beats  upon  tne  &om  overy  aide.  I  have  exposed 
myself  to  the  enmity  of  all  metaphysiciatts,  logicrans,  mathematicians, 
and  even  theologians ;  and  can  Z  wonder  at  the  insults  I  must  suffer  ? 
I  love  declared  my  disapprobation  of  their  aystems,  and  can  I  be  ani- 
Xtrised  if  they  should  eiprese  a  hatred  of  mine  and  of  my  person? 
When  I  look  abroad,  I  foresee  on  every  side  dispute,  contradiction, 
anger,  colmony,  and  detraction,' 

But  to  be  a  martyr  for  philosophy  was  little  to  his  taste.  Aa 
Mr.  Grose  remarks,  few  men  of  letters  have  been  at  heart  so 
Tsia  and  greedy  of  fame  as  was  Hume,  If  devotion  to  the 
solemn-hrowcd  goddess  would  bring  h!in  the  reputation  he 
passionately  coveted,  he  was  ready  to  be  her  slave:  to  bear 
reproach  for  her  sake  was  altogether  above  bis  mark.  His 
philosophy  was  the  plaything  of  his  subtle  intellect ;  he  was 
never  in  earnest  with  it,  never  took  it  seriously. 

Having  thns  indicated  what  we  believe  lo  be  the  key  to  the 
enigma  which  Hume  in  some  respects  presents,  we  shall  now 
mdearoar  to  compress  into  a  brief  sketch  such  facts  as  will 
serve  sufficiently  to  exhibit  his  character,  and  introduce  our 
notices  of  his  writings.  The  chief  original  sources  of  informa- 
liun  about  him  are  his  own  short  autobiography,  written  a  few 
months  before  his  death,  and  inscribed  by  him,  '  My  Own  Life' ; 
Adam  Smith's  well-known  letter,  describing  his  friend's  last 
daya ;  and  tite  nine  manuscript  volumes  of  the  '  Hume  Papers,* 
beqaeatbed  by  his  nephew,  ilaron  Hume,  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  of  which  Mr.  Barton  was  permitted  to  make  free 
use  in  his  interesting  Memoir.  Of  the  contents  of  these  papers, 
which  trp  to  that  time  had  been  withheld  from  the  public,  a 
very  scandalous,  but  happily  unfounded,  impression  bad  some- 
tow  become  prevalent,  which  was  alluded  to  in  the  number  of 
this  '  Review    for  March  1844,  in  the  following  terms: — 

'  Tkoee  who  have  examined  the  Home  papeia — ^which  we  know  only 
\yy  report — speak  highly  of  their  intt«est,  but  add  that  tbey  fiirui^ 
punfnl  disclijenreB  ov^ceming  the  opiniosB  then  prevailing  amoi^; 
the  clergy  of  the  northern  metroiiolis  ;  distinguished  ministers  of  the 
gospel  encouraging  tlio  scofls  of  their  familiar  friend,  the  author  of 
As  *  Esaay  apon  Miracles,"  and  echoing  the  blasphemies  of  their 
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It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  find  that  Mr.  Burton,  after  his 
thorough  overhauling  of  the  whole  collection,  was  enabled  to 
pronounce  the  scandal  to  be  entirely  groundless.  In  bis  preface, 
alluding  to  the  passage  just  quoted  from  this  'Review,'  he 
writes : — 

'  I  IiDTo  tho  pleasiug  task  of  removing  the  paiufol  feelings  which, 
as  this  writer  justly  ubscrves,  must  attend  tho  belief  in  euch  a  rumonr, 
by  saying  that  I  coald  not  find  it  justified  by  a  aiugle  sentence  in  the 
letters  of  the  Scottish  clergy  contained  in  these  papers,  or  in  any 
other  d<)cnments  that  have  passed  under  uiy  oyo.  I  make  this  state- 
ment as  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  tlio  memory  of  men  to  whose  cha- 
racter, being  a  member  of  a  different  church,  I  have  no  partiBsn 
attachment ;  and  I  may  add  that,  in  my  pretty  extcneire  researches 
in  cxinnectiou  with  Hume  and  his  friends,  I  foimd  no  reason  for 
believing  that  letters  containing  evidence  of  any  ench  frightful 
duplicity  ever  existed.' 

Of  Hume's  early  years  scarcely  anything  is  known  beyond 
the  facts  recorded  in  the  beginning  of  bis  own  narrative,  which 
we  may  as  well  give  in  his  own  words,  merely  adding  thai  from 
a  letter  of  his,  written  when  he  was  about  forty  years  old,  we 
learn  that  he  highly  esteemed  his  descent  from  an  honourable 
line  of  ancestry. 

'I  was  bom  the  26th  of  April,  1711,  old  style,  at  Edinburgh.  I 
was  of  a  good  family,  both  by  father  and  mother  :  tny  father's  family 
ia  a  branch  of  the  Earl  of  Home's,  or  Hume's ;  and  my  ancestors  had 
been  proprietors  of  the  estate  which  my  brother  possesses,  for  sereial 
genoratione.  My  mother  was  daughter  of  Sir  David  Falconer,  Prosi- 
dent  of  the  College  of  Justice :  the  title  of  Lord  Holkcrton  came  by 
succession  to  her  brother.  My  family,  however,  was  not  rich,  and 
being  myself  a  younger  brother,  my  patrimony,  according  to  the  mode 
of  my  country,  was  of  course  very  slender.  My  father,  who  pam 
for  a  man  of  parts,  died  when  I  wes  an  infant,  leaving  me,  with  i 
elder  brother  and  a  sister,  under  the  core  of  our  mother,  a  woman  at 
singular  merit,  who,  though  young  and  handsome,  devoted  1 
entirely  to  the  tearing  and  educating  of  her  children. 
through  tbe  ordinary  course  of  education  with  success,  and  i 
very  early  with  a  [Mission  for  literature,  which  bos  been  the  t  _ 
passion  of  my  life,  and  tlie  great  source  of  my  enjoyments,  lly 
studions  disposition,  my  sobriety,  and  my  industry,  gave  my  family  n 
notion  that  the  law  was  a  proper  profession  for  mo:  but  I  found  an 
insurmountable  aversion  to  everything  but  the  ptirsnita  of  philosophy 
and  general  learning;  and  while  they  fancied  I  was  poring  upoa 
Voet  aud  Vinnius,  Cicero  end  Virgil  were  tlie  authors  I  was  secretly 
devouring.' 

To  this  there  is  very  little  to  be  added  with  certainty,  except 
ihat  the  father  whom  he  so  early  lost  was  an  advocate  by  pro- 
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m,  and  the  family  estate,  with  its  modest  fitrm-like  residence, 
s  Ninewells  in  Berwickshire,  within  sight  of  the  Border.  If 
ic,  David  Home,"  which  occurs  once  in  the  records  of  the 
ersity  of  Edinburgh,  may  be  identified  with  our  Hume,  he 
t  have  entered  a  Greek  class  there  when  under  twelve,  and 
have  obtained  some  classical  schooling,  without,  however,  pro- 
ceeding to  a  degree ;  and  this  is  rendered  very  probable  by  his 
accounting,  in  one  of  his  letters,  for  having  been  very  early  left 
to  his  own  choice  in  reading,  by  the  statement  that  'our  college 
education  in  Scotland,  extending  little  further  than  the  languages, 
ends  commonly  when  we  are  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of 
age.'  The  saying  ascribed  to  his  mother,  '  Our  Davie's  a  fine 
good-natured  crater,  but  uncommon  wake-minded,'  has  an  air 
of  likelihood  about  it,  when  we  recollect  in  what  light  the  lad's 
refusal  of  both  the  legal  and  mercantile  callings,  and  his 
yielding  himself  to  a  desultory  bookishness,  must  have  appeared 
to  the  homely,  practical  people  about  him.  Two  glimpses  of 
him  are  fortunately  to  be  got  from  a  couple  of  his  early  letters. 
which  have  escaped  the  waste  of  Time.  At  siKteen  he  describes, 
with  sundry  Latin  quotations  and  classical  allusions,  his  boyish 
life  at  home  after  leaving  college.  He  excuses  himself  from 
sending  his  papers  for  his  friend's  inspection  because  they  are 
not  polished  :  '  all  the  progress  that  1  have  made  is  but  drawing 
the  outlines,  on  loose  bits  of  paper ;  here  a  hint  of  a  passion  ; 
there  a  phenomenon  in  the  mind  accounted  for;  in  another  the 
alteration  of  these  accounts ;  sometimes  a  remark  upon  an 
author  I  have  been  rending,"  He  takes  no  more  of  his  books 
than  pleases  his  fancy,  'for  I  hale  task-reading,  and  I  diversify 
them  at  pleasure  ;  sometimes  a  philosopher,  sometimes  a  poet.' 
This  is  the  sort  of  life  he  enjoys, — 'a  pastoral  and  saturnian 
happiness.  1  live  like  a  king,  pretty  much  by  myself,  neither 
full  of  action  nor  perturbation, — mnlles  iomiios.'  Evidently  no 
common  boy  !  What  he  was  when  ho  had  reached  twenty-three 
we  gather  from  a  very  remarkable  letter  addressed  by  him 
anonymously,  but  probably  never  despatched,  to  a  physician 
whose  advice  he  wished  for  his  health,  which  had  become  im- 
paire<t  by  his  sedentary  life.  Here  he  gives  an  elaborate 
analysis  of  his  state,  both  mental  and  physical,  and  it  throws  so 


pritit«tl  in  vol.  I . 

Bome  HiuiuiDg  (lories  of  Humir's  sportive  ocmtcBta  uith  his  friend  John  Hun.v. 
who  rlnng  wiUi  eqniJ  tensrity  to  tie  O  and  Iho  old  Smtch  Issle  foe  claret,  while 
Borne  drank  port.  Hume  carried  hie  good-humoured  hunter  nt  his  Triend  even 
into  bis  will  ax  to  both — the  only  points  ol  dispute,  he  added,  which  hod  ever 
djtidud  them  in  a  life-long  fricndgbip. 

much 
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room  for  so 


I  the  training-  of  fats  intellect,  that  wc  must  fiml 
of  the  salient  portions. 
*  From  my  earliest  infimcj,'  he  writes,  '  I  fousd  alwajB  ft 
inclinatioTi  to  books  and  letters.  .  .  .  ETcryono  who  is  ftoqi 
either  with  the  philosophers  or  critics,  knows  that  there  ia  no! 
jet  eeUbltehed  in  either  uf  these  two  sciences,  Hud  that  th«y 
little  more  than  eniUess  dispoteB,  even  in  ihi^  most  fimdunenlil 
articlee.  Upon  examtaation  of  these,  I  found  a  oerl: 
temper  growing  in  tan,  which  was  not  inclined  to 
authority  in  these  suhjectfi,  but  led  me  to  seek  out  some 
hy  which  truth  might  he  established.  Afiet  much  stud; 
on  this,  at  last,  when  I  was  ahout  eighteen  years  of  age, 
to  be  opened  up  to  me  a  now  scene  of  thought,  which 
beyond  measitre,  and  made  mil,  with  an  ardour  natural 
throw  up  every  other  pleasure  or  business  to  apply  onlirely 
Haviog  read  many  books  of  morality,  such  as  Cicero,  S< 
Plutarch, and  being  Fmit  with  their  beaattful  representatmas  of  »&Im> 
and  philosophy,  I  undertook  the  improremNit  of  my  tEinper  Htd  wiH( 
along  with  my  reaaon  and  uBderstiuiding.  I  wbb  wwitniilly  fivti- 
fyiug  myself  with  reflections  against  death  and  poverty  and  Aam* 
and  pain,  and  all  the  other  ealamities  of  life.  ...  I  fonnd  thttt  Um 
mural  philosophy  transmitted  to  us  by  antiquity  laboured  naddr  tfcft 
same  inconreuicnce  that  has  been  found  in  their  oatoral  philfnyfcj, 
of  heiug  entirely  hypothetical,  and  dcpcndiug  more  upon  iimatttM 
than  experience  ;  everyone  consulted  his  fancy  in  erecting  Bcbenm  of 
virtue  and  happiness,  without  regardiun;  bmnan  nature,  upon  vUck 
every  moral  concluaion  must  depend.  This,  therefore,  I  lesolTed  l> 
make  my  principal  study,  and  the  source  from  which  I  w 
every  tr^di  in  criticism  as  well  ns  mnndity.  I  believe  it 
fact,  that  most  of  the  philosophers  who  have  gone  before  ■ 
uvertkrerwu  by  tlie  greatness  td  their  genius;  and  that  little 
reqoired  to  make  a  man  succeed  in  this  study,  ^au  to  tliRiiv 
pr^odices  either  for  his  own  opinions  or  for  these  of  ol'  ~ 
least  this  is  all  I  have  to  dopcud  on  for  the  truth  of  my 
whidi  I  have  multiplied  to  sucL  a  degree  that  within  tbeae  Uina; 
I  find  I  have  scribbled  many  a  quire  of  paper,  in  which  there  is 
contained  but  my  own  invontioue.' 

He  goes  on  to  complain  bitterly,  as  of  thp  moH 
disappointment  be  ever  heard  of,  thut  the  weaknesa  of  \m 
spirits  hindered  his  polishing  up  what  he  had  written,  so  n  a» 
draw  the  attention  of  the  world  :  and  after  protesting  that  W 
wuuld  rather  live  luid  die  in  obscurity,  than  produce  "■—^ 
and  imperfect  work,  he  draws  a  parallel  between  tbe  cAkC 
produced  on  his  nerves  by  profound  reflections,  and  tlie  cnUoMB 
and  (kacrtion  of  spirit  bewailed  by  the  Fr«nch  nratis  aad 
'  oar  (aoarttcs  here,'  when  they  give  a  history  of  tbe  utmlM  of 
their  souls.  , 
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■  the  Hume  of  twenty-three,  thus  depicted  hy  faimseir  ns  if 
in  the  confessional,  we  readily  trace  all  the  leading  features  of 
the  character  which  years  ripened  without  changing:  the  eager- 
ness for  litertuy  faine  ;  the  natural  bent  to  metaphysical  specula- 
tion ;  tbe  self-confidence  which  peremptorily  threw  overboard 
nil  diat  philosophers  and  critics  had  thought  and  written;  the 
c<»itHDptuous  antipathy  to  everything  that  savoured  of  earnest- 
ness in  religion.  Considering  his  youth  and  isolation,  it  is 
truly  an  astunishing  document,  and  we  can  readily  sympathize 
with  bia  biographer's  exultation  at  being,  after  more  than 
a  hundred  years  of  concealment,  'the  humble  instrument  of 
ushering  into  tlw>  world  bo  curious  a  piece  of  literary  auto- 
biography.* 

h  was  immediately  after  writing  this  letter  that  Hume,  in 
1734,  made  '  his  very  feeble  trial '  of  mercantile  life  at  BristoL 
Finding  it,  as  he  says,  *  totally  unsuitable '  to  him,  he  retired  to 
France  for  quiet  study,  where  he  lived  for  three  years,  '  very 
agreeably,'  chiefly  at  La  Fleche,  close  by  the  Jesuit  College  at 
whidi  Descartes  was  educatetl,  maJiing  a  very  rigid  fnigality 
s^ply  his  deficiency  of  fortune.  Here  he  completed  his 
'TreatiBe  of  Human  Nature,'  and  at  the  end  of  1737  he  bronght 
tbe  manuscript  to  London  for  publication.  The  first  two 
volumes,  on  the  Understanding  and  the  Passions,  were  pablished 
at  the  close  of  his  sojourn  in  the  metropolis,  which  occupied  a 
tittle  more  than  a  year,  and  tbe  remaining  volume,  on  Morals, 
followed  early  in  1740,  about  a  year  after  his  return  to  Nine- 
wells.  From  his  correspondence  during  this  period  we  glean 
some  interesting  notices  of  his  sentiments.  He  shows  himself 
fully  sensible  of  the  novel  anil  daring-  character  of  his  specu- 
lations. '  My  opinions  are  so  new,  and  even  some  terms  that 
1  am  obliged  to  make  use  of,  that  I  could  not  propose,  by 
any  abridgement,  to  give  my  system  an  air  of  likelihood,  or 
so  much  as  make  it  intelligible'  Again:  'My  principles  are 
also  su  remote  from  all  the  vulgar  sentiments  on  the  subject, 
that  were  tbey  to  take  place,  they  would  produce  almost  a 
total  alteration  in  philosophy.'  He  is  anxious  to  have  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Butler,  who  had  published  the  'Analogy'  the 
year  before,  and  prepares  fiir  it  with  some  trepidation.  '  1  am 
at  present  castrating  my  work,  that  is,  cutting  off  its  nobler 
parts ;  tiiat  is,  endeavouring  it  shall  give  as  little  offence  as 
possible,  before  which  I  could  not  pretend  to  put  it  into  the 
Doctor's  hands.  This  is  a  piece  of  cowardice  for  which  1  blame 
myself,  though  I  believe  none  of  my  friends  will  blame  me. 
But  1  was  resolved  not  to  be  an  enthusiast  in  philosophy  while 
1  IKK  faiuniiig  othci  enthiwiasm?!,'     He  withdraws  from  the  work 
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his  'Reasonings  concerning  Miracles,'  'which  I  onre  thought  of 
publishing  with  the  rest,  but  which  I  am  afraid  will  give  tno 
much  offence,  even  as  the  world  is  disposed  at  present.'  As 
soon  as  the  two  volumes  are  out,  he  begins  to  doubt  of  their 
achieving  popularity,  '  I  am  apprehensive  lest  the  chief  rewmni 
1  shall  have  for  some  time  will  be  the  pleasure  of  studying  on 
such  important  subjects,  and  the  approbation  of  a  few  judges.* 
'  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  not  have  any  great  success  of  a  stiddea. 
Such  performances  make  their  way  very  heavily  at  first,  when 
they  are  not  recommended  by  any  great  name  or  authority. 
Presently  after,  hearing  from  his  bookseller  of  'the  success  of  my 
Philosophy,  which  is  but  indifferent,*  he  writes :  '  I  am  now  out 
of  humour  with  myself,  but  doubt  not  in  a  little  time  to  be  only 
out  of  humour  with  the  world,  like  other  unsuccessful  authors. 
.  .  .  My  fondness  for  what  1  imagined  new  discoveries  made  me 
oTerlook  all  common  rules  of  prudence  ;  and  having  enjoyed  the 
usual  satisfaction  of  projectors,  'tis  but  just  I  should  meet  with 
their  disappointments.'  When  preparing  his  third  volume  for 
the  press,  to  Hutcheson's  friendly  criticism  that  '  there  wants  a 
certain  warmth  in  the  cause  of  virtue,'  he  replies,  '  This  has  not 
happened  by  chance,  but  is  the  effect  of  a  reasoning  either  good 
or  bad  ;'  and,  after  explaining  that  he  prefers  to  treat  morals  as 
an  anatomist  rather  than  a  painter,  he  goes  on  :  '  Any  wftnn 
sentiment  of  morals,  I  am  afraid,  would  have  the  air  of  declama- 
tion amidst  abstract  reasouinga,  and  would  be  esteemed  contrary 
to  good  taste.  And  though  1  am  much  more  ambitious  of  being 
esteemed  a  friend  to  virtue  than  a  writer  of  taste  [Oh  David !  ] 
yet  I  must  always  carry  the  latter  in  my  eye,  otherwise  I  must 
despair  of  ever  being  serviceable  to  virtue.'  Returning  to  the 
subject  in  a  subsequent  letter,  he  insists  on  the  view  that,  since 
virtue  and  vice  are  not  qualities  in  objects,  but  only  percep- 
tions in  the  mind,  moral  distinctions  have  no  meaning,  no 
existence,  except  for  mankind  : — 

'Iwiah  from  my  heart  I  could  avoid  concluding,  that  since  morality 
....  is  determined  niert'ly  bj  ecntiment,  it  regards  only  human 
nature  and  human  life.  ...  If  norulity  were  determined  by  rcaaoiL, 
that  IB  tbe  seme  to  all  rational  beings ;  but  nothing  but  experience 
can  assure  ns  tbat  tbe  gcntiments  arc  the  same.  What  ex|iertei>«« 
have  we  with  regard  to  superior  beings  ?  Uow  can  we  ascribe  to 
them  any  eentimcnla  at  all  ?  They  have  implanted  those  sentunents 
in  UB  fur  tbe  cunduet  of  life  like  our  bodily  eenaations,  which  they ' 
posBesa  not  themselves.' 

To  avoid  breaking  the  thread  of  Hume's  life,  we  reser*'e  our 
remarks  on  the  'Treatise'  for  the  present,  only  adding  no V 
that,  with  the  exception  of  n  single  somewhat  ironical  notice,  it 

failed 
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)  entirely  of  gaining  public  attention,  as  to  cause  its 
author  to  write  long  afterwards  in  his  autobiography,  'Never 
literary  attempt  was  more  unfortunate  than  my  "Treatise  of 
Human  Nature."  It  fell  dead-horn  from  thejiress,  without  reaching 
such  distinction  as  even  to  excite  a  murmur  among  the  zealots.' 
Rather  a  contrast  to  his  later  experience,  when  Warburton  wrote 
of  him,  'a  wickeder  mind,  and  more  obstinately  bent  on  public 
mischief,  1  never  knew'! 

Hume*s   mind,    however,  was  too   active,    and  his  thirst  for 
reputation  too  keen,  to  allow  him  to  draw  from  this  disappoint- 
ment any  other  lesson  than  the  need  of  selecting  more  popular 
subjects  for  his  pen.     In  the  following  year,  1 742,  he  brought  out 
»  small  voluioe  of  Essays,  to  which  he  added  a  second  the  year 
after,  publishing  them,  as  before,  without  his  name,  and  as  if 
they  were   the  author's  first  venture.      He   was    soon   in    high 
spirits  over  tbeir  success :  hears  they  nre  all  sold    in   London, 
and  that  Dr.  Butler  has  everywhere  recommended  them  :   hopes 
they  will  prove  like  dung  with  marl,  and  bring  forward  the  rest 
of  his  pbilosophy.     These  volumes  formed  the  foundation  of  his 
subsequent  collection  of '  Essays,  Moral,  Political,  and  Literary.' 
Tbey  left  metaphysics  alone,  and  treated   in  an    unconnected 
manner  several  trite  questions  in  politics,  manners,  and  literature, 
mixing  up  with  graver  subjects  some  lighter  ones — afterwards 
weeded  out,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  female  readers.     In  one  of 
them  he  expresses  the  opinion  '  that  women  of  sense  and  educa- 
tion are  much  better  judges  of  all  polite  writing  than  men,'  with 
the  single  exception  of  '  books  of  gallantry  and  devotion,'  which 
he  classes  together,  because  for  women  they  In  reality  become  the 
same,  and  depend  on  the  very  same  complexion !    Learning  that 
the  chaff  which  he  had  mixed  with  his  grain  had  failed  to  catch 
the  ladies,  who  found  his  dissertations  on  Love,  Impudence,  and 
Moral  Prejudices,  very  little  to  their  taste,  he  promises  them,  by 
a  correspondent,  to  do  his  best  to  please  them,  if  only  they  will 
name  the  subject: — 

'  For  my  own  port  I  know  not  a  better  Bubjoct  thui  themBelves  ;  if 
it  wore  not  that,  being  accused  of  being  unintelligible  in  some  of  my 
writings,  I  should  he  extremely  in  dimger  of  fdling  into  that  fault, 
when  I  should  treat  of  a  subject  so  little  to  be  noderstood  as  women. 
I  would  therefore  rather  have  them  assign  me  the  deiform  fund  of  the 
son],  the  passive  unions  of  nothing  vrith  nothing,  or  auy  other  of  those 
mystical  subjects,  which  I  would  endeavour  to  clear  up,  and  render 
jterspicaous  to  the  meanest  readers.' 

Of  these  volumes  the  most  valuable  part,  perhaps,  and  the 
most  characteristic  of  the  writer's  mind,  was  the  part  devoted  to 
political  topics.     It  gave  early  promise  of  that  shrewd  common 
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■ciiBC,  as  applied  to  public  affairs,  wbicU  tea  yean  later  wax  mr^.—  ^ 
fully'exhibitwl  in  the  '  Political  Discouraes,"  But  the  cssan  -^czzia, 
wbicb  Hume  lavishe<l  must  graces  ol'stvle  were  the  skclcbes  ^ 

difiercnt  kinds  of  philoso[)herfi,  where  we  find  more  flu  w  ^,i 
writing  than  in  all  the  rest  of  bis  works.  The  ^renter  poTtm.  ^l^mx 
of  '  The  Epicurean  '  is  full  enough  of  voluptuous  iinngery  for  "^fcr 
most  Anacreontic  of  revellers  : — 

'  See,  propitious  to  my  wishes,  tho  divine,  thn  aiiiiablo  PleaBorc,  -ClKc 
enpreme  love  of  gods  and  men,  advances  towards  me.  At  hor  approtM^^Ii 
my  bewt  beats  with  gem&l  beat,  and  eroiy  sense  and  evorj  facnle^  i» 
dissolved  in  joj  ;  nbile  sbe  pouts  aroanii  mo  hU  iLo  euibuUisbmecv  *^ 
of  the  Bpriiig,  and  all  tbe  treasures  of  the  ftutunin.  The  melod/  -^ 
her  voice  chums  my  ears  with  tbe  softest  mtukt,  as  she  iaTilet  me  -^^ 
partake  of  those  delicious  fruits,  which,  with  a,  smile  that  diiRiMl  ^^^ 
glory  in  tbe  heavens  aud  the  cartb,  abo  presents  to  ma  Tbe  sporthi^^ 
Cupids,  wbo  attend  ber,  or  fan  mo  with  their  odoriferous  wiDgB,or  Boi^^^Lt 
on  my  bead  tho  most  fragrant  oils,  or  offer  me  tbeir  sparkling  n 
in  golden  goblets.  O !  for  ever  let  me  spread  my  limbs  o 
of  roses,'  Ac 


And 


,  till,  with   the   advent   of  ' 


,  page  aller  pnge,  till,  wiin  ine  auveai  o«  'W'^^— H 
charming  Cjrli.-i,'  it  becomes  prudent  to  invoke  the  fricodly  veil  -*,^^ 
of  uigbt.  A  similar  rhapsody  is  presented  to  us  in  '  The  Stuic  "^^ 
on  tbe  charms  of  virtue  : — 

'O  sons  of  earth  1  Are  ye  ignoniut  of  tbe  value  of  this  wJeatiJ-^^y 
mistress,  and  do  ye  meanly  inquire  for  her  portion,  when  je  diaouiu.-*  ■" 
her  genuine  charms  ?  But  know  that  nature  has  been  indnlgeBt  tcv' 
human  weakness,  and  baa  not  left  this  fuvourite  child  naked  and  on — -*-^^ 
ctndowed.  She  bas  provided  virtue  with  tlic  richest  dowry;  bnt^*^-^' 
being  careful  lest  tbe  oUnrcments  of  intercet  should  engage  »nct»^^^ 
suitors  as  wore  insensible  of  tbo  native  worth  of  so  divine  a  beauty- "^^^j^l 
ebe  has  wisely  provided  that  this  dowry  can  have  no  charms  but  in  th^-*^^ 
eyes  of  those  who  are  already  transported  with  tbe  lovo  of  viiluus'W  *"' 
Glory  is  the  portion  of  virtue,'  Ac. 

preceding  extracts  is  found  in  lh»^^'*^ 
where  Hume  sinks  to  bis  naturae*  W*» 
itvle,  and  discourses 

'  It  is  certain,  were  n  superior  being  thrust  into  a  hiunan  body, 
the  whole  of  life  ironld  appear  to  him  so  mean,  eoutomptiblo, 
puerile,  that  ho  never  could  be  iudncod  to  take  part  in  anything, 
would  scarcely  give  attention  to  what  passes  aroiuul  him.  .  .      " 
life  is  more  govemod  by  fortune  than  by  renscm ;  is  to  be 
more  ue  a  dull  puetimo  than  as  a  sorious  occupation ;  and  is  ml 
inflaoncal  by  piirticular  hnmour  than  by  general    principles,  .  ,     —      . 
While  we  are  rousoniug  conccniing  life,  life  is  gone ;  and  dealt*--*™' 
though  perhap*  they  receive  him  di^Ttmtly,  yet  trend?  alike  the  fftc^^"^^' 
and  tbe  pblb  sopber.' 


The  contrast  to  botli  tbi 
cynicism  of  'The  Sceptic, 
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"  JFor  the  next  three  years  Hupie  remained  in  Scotlaj}d,  polish- 
im^uj)  his  Greek,  and  [ireporing  raaleriali  for  future  publiratioa. 
Ika  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  ^ves  a  glimpse  of  himself  at  this 
p^swiod :  '  Tell  jour  sister.  Miss  Betty,  that  1  am  ss  grave  as 
^s.^  imagines  a  philusopher  should  be — laugh  only  ooce  a  fort- 
D-i^^ht,  sigh  tenderly  once  a  week,  but  look  suJlen  every  nuHnent. 
In  short,  none  of  Ovid's  metamorphoses  ever  showed  so  absolute 
a  change  from  a  huinaa  creature  into  a  beast ;  I  isean  from  a 
ga»  llant  into  a  philosopher.'  He  was  anxious  now  to  increase 
bi.^  income,  or  obtain  some  settlement  io  life,  and  aimed  at  the 
y^g^nl  professorship  at  Edinburgh  of 'Ethics  and  ^wumafic  philo- 
sophy ' — aothing  to.  do.  Professor  Huxley  warns  us,  with  clastic 
fi»^id$;  but,  receiving  little  encouragement,  he  turned  bis  tboughla 
to  a  travelling  tutorship.  It  is  curious  to  find  him  esteeming  it 
'  CfttMolutely  incredible '  that  two  of  the  divines  on  whose  recom- 
■tk^ndation  he  counted,  should  have  '  a  bad  opinion  of  my  ortho- 
d*»»7,'  The  scene  then  suddenly  changes,  aad  wc  find  hijn,  in 
1745,  living  for  a  year  near  St,  Albans,  as  companion  to  a  young 
■>ol>leman  of  weak  intellect,  the  Marquis  of  Annandale,  who  was 
K>oti  afterwards  adjudged  a  lunatic.  Hustled  by  an  intrigue 
otat  of  that  employntent  and  its  300/.  a  year,  he  next  appears  on 
ttte  staff  of  Geoeral  St.  Clair,  whom  he  accompanies  as  secretary, 
"5"»t  in  his  expedition  against  Port  I'Orient,  and  afterwards  in 
oi^  embass)'  to  Turin,  in  1747,  As  our  object  is  chieily  to  trace 
t»  lime's  mental  growth  and  literary  achievements,  we  pass  lightly 
•^""^r  this  period,  merely  noting  his  feeling  about  his  Ibreign 
•**"^ice,  and  the  aspect  he  presented  to  a  ^retvd  observer  at  the 
^^I^ital  of  Piedmont.  Announcing  his  appointment  to  a  friend, 
"^  confesses  that  he  has  long  had  an  intention  of  composing 
•**_*^e  history  in  his  riper  years,  and  hopes  that  the  experience  he 
J^U  gain  of  field  operations  and  Cabinet  intrigues  may  enable 
'"--^Q  to  speak  with  judgment  on  such  subjects.  At  Tniin  It  was 
"***light  proper  that  he  should  wear  uniform,  and  if  we  may  take 
*'  ^1  literally  the  following  sketch  of  him  by  Lord  Charlemont, 
"^    must  have  cut  rather  a  comical  figure  at  Court : — 

Jtis  face  was  brood  and  fat,  his  mouth  wide,  and  without  any  other 
"~  '  a  than  that  of  imbecility.  Hia  eyes  yacant  and  spiritlesB, 
~~"^«.  ue  oorptdence  of  his  whole  person  was  for  bettor  fitted  to  com- 
'^^%icate  the  idea  of  a  turtle-eating  alderman,  than  of  a  refined  phiJo- 
f^^lier.  Hie  speech  in  English  was  rendered  ridicnloas  by  the 
r'"'^»edefit  Sootoh  noeent,  and  hie  Froneh  was,  if  poesible,  still  more 
■L^gliable;  80  that  wisdom  most  cortaiidy  never  disguised  herself 
•"^Me  in  so  uncouth  a  garb.  .  .  ,  His  wearing  an  uniform  added 
^^'atly  to  Ids  natural  awkwardness,  for  he  wore  it  like  a  grocer  of  the 
"^*iieJ  bands.' 
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On  the  eve  of  his  starting  for  Italy,  Hume  hitd  published  ■ 
new  work,  under  the  title  of  '  Philosophical  Kssajs  concemJog 
Human  Understanding,'  and   on  his  return  'bad  the  murtifira- 
tion   to  find  all    England    in    a    ferment,   on   account    of  Dr. 
Middleton's  "  Free  Enquiry,"  while  my  performance  was  entiwli 
overlooked    and   neglected.'      With    one   memorable    exception, 
this  work,    which    on    its    subsequent    incorporation    with  tie 
'  Essays '  was  re-named  '  An  Enquiry  concerning  Human  Uodrr- 
standing,'   was  little   more  than  a  reproduction,    in    a  lightci 
style,  of  some  portions   of  the  *  Treatise.'     The  exception  if 
found   in   the  famous   section    '  On  Miracles,'  by  wbich,  ntait 
than  by  Any  other  part  of  his  writings,  Hume  has  been  reaiem> 
bered  in  the  theological   world.     The  argument,  to  show  the 
incompetence  of  testimony  ti>  establish  a  miracle,  had  orcDnvd 
to  him  at  La  Fleche,  when   discussing  with  one  of  the  Jwnit 
fathers  '  some    nonsensical    miracle   performed    lately  in   tbrir 
convent,'  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  been  withheld  rroin 
publication    in    the     '  Treatise '    for    fear    of    giving   offence. 
Elaborated   in    its   present  form,  it  has   been  the   text  of  Mtck 
countless  dissertations,  that  the  discovery  of  any  new  light  B 
which  to  view  it  would  be  almost  a  miracle  itself.     Yet  on  A* 
character  and  limitation  of  the  argument   a  few  remarks  mj 
not  be  unacceptable.      If  Hume  had  been  consistent,  the  ilf* 
ment  would  have  been  impossible  for  him,  for  it  is  in  dinA 
eontradiciion  to  bis  philosophical  position.     He  rests  it  npM 
the  uniformity  of  Nature,  as  ascertained  by  universal  eipW*      ' 
ence ;  but  in  his  philosophy  there  is  no  onier  of  Nature  exce^* 
the  succession  of  mental  impressions,  and  no  reality  but  that   ^ 
mental  belief.     Paradoxical  as  it  sounds,  with  Hume  a  thi*^^ 
is  not  felt  because  it  is  real,  but  is  real  because  it  is  felt ;       V 
other  words,  it  is  simply  belief  in  an  event  that  constitutes  C^ 
sole  reality  which  the  event  can  have.     Hence,  as  Mr.  Gre^^^ 
points   out,  '  Hume's  only  consistent  way  of  attacking  miracl^^ 
would  have  been   to  show  that  the  events  in   question,  <u  m*^ 
raculoui,   had   never   been    believed.'      Bui   here,  as  elsewher^^ 
Hume  threw  overboard  bis  philosophy,  and  bad  recourse  to  ih^^ 
common  notion  of  an  objective  world,  governed  by  laws  whicfc-^ 
experience  ascertains.     On  this  ground  his  argument  rests,  aw^ 
the  frequent  failure  of  efforts  to  assail  it  is  chiefly  due,  ns  sC** 
often  happens  in  controversy,  to  the  joining  of  issue  in  the  fortf^ 
proposed  by  the  opponent.     For  the  moment  we  resolve  a  miracl<S^ 
into  its  essential  elements,  we  see  that  the  proof  of  it  docs  not^ 
solely  lie  within  the  province  of  human  testimony.     A  miracle  "* 
consists  of  two  related  parts ;  a  perceptible  fact,  and  an  imper- 
ceptible supernatural  cause.     The   fact  may  be  the  object  of 
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testimony ;  but  not  the  cause,  because  that  cannot  be  discemeil 
by  the  senses:  hence,  while  testimony  may  establish  the  fact, 
the  miracuhuanese  of  the  fact  can  never  come  within  its  scope. 
And  as  to  the  reality  of  the  alleged  fact,  the  mind  has  always 
to  consider  which  is  greater — the  improbability  of  the  fact, 
or  the  improbability  of  mistake  or  falsehood  in  those  who 
attest  it. 

If  then,  on  one  hand,  the  fact  be  one  which  is  on  the  whole 
extremely  improbable,  as  being  outside  and  contrary  to  the 
general  experience  of  mankind ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  only 
ffrouad  for  believing  it  is  the  testimony  of  a  few  individuals  ; 
the  mind,  in  all  but  very  exceptional  cases,  will  be  unable  to 
esteem  that  testimony  sufficient  to  overbalance  the  improbability  ; 
the  general  experience  will  seem  so  greatly  to  outweigh  that 
very  partial  and  lioiited  experience  which  is  alleged  in  its 
favour,  as  to  leave  the  mind  unconvinced  and  incredulous. 
That  is  the  substance  of  Hume's  argument,  when  some  verbal 
inaccuracies  are  cleared  away ;  and  we  have  only  to  notice  how 
very  restricted  its  scope  is,  to  perceive  its  inadequacy  as  an 
engine  of  attack  on  the  Christian  miracles.  It  is  not  directed 
against  the  possibility  of  miracles,  for  Hume  does  not  raise  that 
question  ;  nor  dues  it  conclude  against  miracles  in  the  abstract, 
as  things  which  have  never  occurred,  or  can  never  be  credible  ; 
it  is  limited  to  showing  that  the  presumption  against  any 
particular  miracle  outweighs  the  recorded  testimony  to  it  of 
the  supposed  eye-witnesses.  Thus  narrowed,  the  argument 
obviously  fails  to  touch  the  miracles  by  which  Christianity  is 
attested. 

No  one  receives  these  as  isolated  facts,  and  on  the  bare 
testimony  of  a  few  witnesses.  They  rest  on  the  background 
of  Theism — of  belief  in  a  spiritual  order  which  is  above 
nature,  and  in  a  heavenly  Father  who  reveals  Himself  to  His 
children  ;  they  are  fraught  with  a  spiritual  significance,  which 
appeals  to  what  in  man  is  higher  than  intellect ;  they  are 
interwoven  with  a  course  of  divine  dealing  with  mankind, 
into  which  they  fit  with  a  perfect  coherence  and  suitability. 
Before  Hume's  argument  can  be  wielded  against  Christianity, 
all  this  environment  and  distinctive  character  of  the  Christian 
Qiiracles  must  be  swept  away ;  take  this  into  account,  and 
his  dialectic,  acute  as  it  is,  becomes  harmless  because  inap- 
}>licable.  The  distinction  is  so  important,  and  so  persistently 
overlooked  by  those  who  would  fain  pierce  the  vitals  of  Chris- 
tianity with.the  weapon  sharpened  by  Hume,  that  in  illustration 
of  it  we  venture  to  adduce  some  weighty  words  from  Arcli- 
hisbop  Trench's  well-known  work  on  the  Miracles  : — 
^^Jfol.  149.— AV  398.  X  '  A^pdoib,— 
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'  Agumt  tho  orgmutnit  froni  eiperieacc  whioL  tolls  against  the 
mtiaclee,  ig  to  be  Bet,  sot,  ae  HiuDe  sssertR,  tL«  evidence  c^  tbe  vrit- 
aeawB,  whiult  it  ie  quite  troe  can  iii  nu  oaee  itself  be  complete  uid  of 
itiielf  Bufficicut ;  but  Has,  pluK  tbo  anterior  proliubUity  th&t  God,  calling 
men  to  live  above  nature  and  sense,  would  la  tlus  mannet  reveal 
Hiiu§elf  a&  the  Lotd  p&ramount  of  nature,  tUo  breaker  throDgb  and 
sligbter  of  tLe  apparitions  of  sense ;  ]}la»  also  the  tcstiraony  which 
tho  particular  Eairciclo  by  its  nature,  its  fituosN,  the  glory  of  ita  oir- 
cnmstances,  its  intimate  coherence  as  a  redcmptivo  act  with  the 
personality  of  the  door  .  .  .  gives  to  the  conscience  that  it  is  a  diTinc 
voA.  The  mural  probabilitica  Hume  has  altogether  overlooked  and 
loft  out  of  account.  .  .  .  His  argnmcnt  is  as  that  fabled  giant,  nncon- 
iinerablo  so  long  as  it  is  permitted  to  re«t  upon  tlie  oarth  out  of  wliioli 
it  epntng;  but  faeily  destroyed  irhcn  once  it  is  lifted  into  a  bi^er 
world.' 

Tbe  four  years  which  foUowe'l  Hntno's  return  from  Italy  were 
the  most  productive  of  his  life.  Besidps  re-editing  liis  Essavs 
with  considerable  additions,  he  prepare<I  for  the  press  no  less 
than  four  important  treatises;  the  'Enquiry  concerning  the 
Principles  of  Morals,"  published  late  in  1751;  the  'Political 
Disctrarses,'  early  in  the  following  year;  and  his  two  works  on 
religion, — the  'Natural  History  of  Religion,'  kept  back  till 
1755,  and  the  '  Dialogues  concerning  Natural  Religion.'  which 
his  friends  dissuaded  him  from  giving  to  the  public  during  his 
lifetime.  With  these,  his  contributions  to  philosophy  may  be 
said  to  have  ended.  In  Mr.  Grose's  wonls,  'Humes  contribu- 
tions to  metaphysics  were  written  by  17.16,  when  he  waa  fivo- 
and-twenty ;  his  cnntributlon  to  the  philosophy  of  religion  by 
1750,  when  he  was  thirty-nine-,  and  after  this  date  he  added 
nothing,'  It  was  during  these  busy  years  that  he  began  to 
grow  into  fame,  and  he  characteristically  measured  his  progress 
by  the  attacks  which  his  writings  drew  upon  him.  'Answers 
by  Reverends  and  Right  Reverends  came  out  two  or  three  in 
a  year,  and  1  found  by  Dr.  VVarburton's  railing  that  the  books 
were  beginning  to  be  esteemed  in  good  company-'  To  judge 
by  his  correspondence  at  this  time  he  led  a  contented  life,  and 
bIwb>-s  had  a  humorous  word  for  his  friends.  He  jokes  over 
the  London  earthquakes  of  175*' ;  wonders  at  the  new  edition  of 
his  Essays  being  posljioned  for  several  months  because  of  them; 
and,  alluding  lo  Addison's  famous  earthquake-pills,  is  sarcastic 
over  the  prescriptions  of  the  parsons,  with  the  Bishop  at  their 
head, 'who  recommends  certain  pills,  such  as  fasting,  prayer, 
repentance,  mortification,  and  other  drugs,  which  are  entirely 
to  come  from  his  own  shop.'  He  composes  a  squib  on  the 
asion  of  Lonl  Trenlham's  election  for  Westminster,  and 
ther,  'The  Bellman's  Petition,'  as  a  parody  on  the  appeal  of 
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!  Scotch  clergy  and  schoolmasters  for  an  iiicrca>ic  of  stipend. 
VVhen  his  brother  marries,  Hume's  fun  overflows  in  a  letter  to 
a  female  relative.  Marriage  is  a  '  dangerous  encounter ; '  as 
to  tbc  ladies,  Newton  himself  had  nut  algehm  enough  to  reduce 
that  amiable  part  of  our  species  to  a  just  equation ;  thev  are 
the  only  heavenly  bodies  whose  orbits  are  as  yet  uncertain. 
Over  his  own  '  fat  carcass '  he  is  full  of  jest,  and  wonders  that 
no  harpy  of  the  Treasury  has  thought  of  raising  money  by  levy- 
ing a  tax  on  corpulency;  for  'taxes  on  luxury  are  always  must 
a.pprove<l  of,  and  no  one  will  saj  that  the  carrying  about  a 
j»ortly  belly  is  of  any  use  or  necessity.  'Tis  a  mere  supeifluona 
oroament  .  .  .  but  who  knows  if  a  tax  were  imposed  on  fat- 
ness, but  some  jealous  divine  might  pretend  that  the  Chorcb 
'^&s  in  danger  ?'  In  1751  Hume  failed  to  obtain  the  chair  of 
^^loral  Philosophy  at  Glasgow,  but  in  the  following  year,  to  his 
^reat  content,  was  elected  Librarian  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
c^ates.  Reporting  his  success  to  a  friend,  he  chuckles  over  the 
c3efeat  of  the  bigots,  who  had  raised  against  him  a  '  violent  cry 
of  deism,  atheism,  and  scepticism,'  and  adds  : — 

'  What  is  more  ostraordinary,  the  cry  of  reh'gion  cavXA  not  hinder 
^lie  ladies  from  being  violently  my  portisutiH,  and  I  otre  my  snocess  in 
^  great  measure  to  their  solicitations.  Ono  hns  broke  ofi'  all  commerce 
"%«ith  ber  lover,  because  he  voted  against  mo  !  and  W.  Lockhart,  in  a 
Speech  to  the  focnlty,  said  that  there  was  no  walking  the  streets,  nor 
^VBD  enjoying  one's  own  fireside,  on  account  of  their  importunate 
^e»l.  The  town  Buys,  that  even  his  bod  was  not  safe  for  him,  though 
lus  wife  was  cousin-gcrmon  to  my  antagonist.' 

To  the  same  friend  he  sends  word  in  the  following  year  that 
\ie  had  at  last,  '  being  turned  of  forty,  arrived  at  the  dignity  of 
fceing  a  householder,  and  had  completed  a  regular  family,  con- 
sisting of  a  head,  viz.,  myself  and  two  inferior  members,  a 
:anaid  and  a  cat :' — 

'  Uy  sister,'  he  goes  on  to  say,  '  has  since  joined  me,  and  keeps  me 
company.  With  fmgahty  I  oau  reach,  I  find,  cleanliness,  warmth, 
light,  plenty,  and  contenttoent.  What  would  you  bavo  more?  Inde- 
3>eDdcnco?  I  have  it  in  a  supreme  degree.  Honour?  that  ie  not 
altogether  wanting.  Grace?  that  will  como  in  time.  A  wife?  that 
is  none  of  the  iudispeasable  requisites  of  life.  Books  ?  that  h  one  of 
litem,  and  I  have  more  thou  I  can  use.' 

Of  the  four  works,  with  which  Hume's  pontribntions  to  philo- 
sophy and  political  science  came  to  an  end,  we  must  give 
some  account  before  touching  on  his  remaining  literary  venture, 
the  celebrated  Hiatory.  The  'Political  Discourses'  need  not 
detain  us  long,  it  is  enough  to  say  of  them  that,  coming  in  the 
X  2  infancy 
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infancy  of  ccunuinic  science,  and  before  the  appearance  of  Adam 
ijmith  3  great  work  on  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations,'  their  meril 
chiefly  consists  in  the  sagacity  and  clearness  with  which  the 
outlines  of  the  new  science  arc  indicated.  Had  succeeding 
treatises  on  the  subject  been  half  as  livelv  in  style  and  illustra- 
tion, political  economy  would  certainly  have  escaped  the  nick- 
name of  the  'Dismal  .Science.'  Of  course  there  were  muny 
topics  which  escaped  Hume's  notice,  and  some  that  he  miscon- 
ceived ;  the  field  was  too  new,  and  the  complexity  of  interests 
too  great,  for  a  single  explorer  to  discover  and  reduce  to  order 
the  whole  of  its  contents.  But  in  these  brief  dissertations 
Hume  achieved  sufficient  to  justify  Lord  Brougham's  remark, 
that  he  was  'beyond  all  iloubt  the  author  of  the  modem  doc- 
trines which  now  rule  the  world  of  science,  and  are  to  a  great 
extent  the  guide  of  practical  statesmen.'  The  popularity  of  the 
work  was  immediate.  Translated  into  French,  it  became  quite 
the  rage  abroad,  and  led  mainly  to  the  'extraordinary  honours' 
with  which  its  author  found  himself  received  in  Paris  a.  few 
years  afterwards,  where  he  became  a  lion  of  the  literary  >uid 
fashionable  world,  and  was  feted  and  caressed  as  much  as  bi* 
vanity  could  desire. 

To  his  writings  on  morals  we  must  devote  a  larger  space. 
Of  these  the  real  significance  for  posterity  is  exactly  the  reverse 
of  that  of  the  '  Political  Discourses.*  There  he  was  construc- 
tive, and  originated  a  new  science ;  here,  although  without 
intention  or  consciousness  of  it,  the  result  was  essentially 
destructive.  Taking  the  currently  accepted  empirical  basis 
of  ethics,  he  did  with  it  all  that  logical  thoroughness  could  do, 
and  it  went  to  pieces  in  his  bands,  and  was  conclusively  proved 
to  be  incompetent  to  support  or  explain  human  morality.  To 
understand  this,  it  is  needful  to  glance  back  at  the  position  of 
ethical  philosophy  when  be  took  it  in  hand.  Hobbes  had  found 
the  motive  of  all  human  action  in  selfishness.  In  his  system  i 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  disinterestedness,  and  virtue  became  I 
an  empty  name.  Locke's  theory,  which  followed,  was  essen- 
tially a  reproduction  of  that  of  Hobbes;  but  practically  he 
qualified  its  repulsive  rigour  by  mixing  with  it,  at  the  expense 
of  consistency,  alien  views  more  genial  than  his  doctrine  logi- 
cally justified.  The  cardinal  principles  of  Locke's  system  were 
two  ;  first,  that  the  onlv  possible  motive  of  human  action  is  the 
desire  of  pleasure  ;  and  secondly,  that  good  and  evil  are  nothing 
but  pleasure  and  pain.  Of  such  a  doctrine,  when  carried  out 
logically,  the  inevitable  result  is  to  destroy  responsibility,  and 
make  virtue  and  vice  unaccountable.  From  this  resnlt,  it  is 
true,  Locke  saved  himself  in   appearance;  but  it  was  only  bv 
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'tlie    introduction   of  inconsistent  elements,  and  by  an   uncon- 
scious equivocation  in  the  use  of  his  terms.     The  subject  was 
raext  handled  by  Shaftesbury,  who,  revolting  from  the  doctrine 
tlint  pleasure  is  the  only  motive  of  conduct,  endeavoured  to  find 
room   for  disinterested  actions  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  '  rational 
affection  for  goodness '  implanted  in  mankind  by  their  Maker, 
tTie  following  of  which  constituted  virtue.     To  this  conception, 
however,  he  added  another,  which   was   virtually  subversive  of 
i-t  ;    that  of  a  '  moral  sense,'  which  found  virtue  pleasant,  and 
^^ice  disagreeable,  just  as   the  palate  finds  some  things  sweet 
f».n(l  others    bitter.      Thus    he    slipped    back    from   the    higher 
^TTound  of  morality,  on  which  he   bad  almost  found  a  footing — 
che    ground    which    is    discovered   in    the  function    of  reason, 
sscting  self-consciously,  to  determine  the  will  in  favour  of  that 
-which    is    in   harmony   with   man's  true   nature, — and  became 
entangled  again   in  the  current  notion  that  the  will  is  deter- 
xnincd  simply  by  pleasure,  and  that  virtue  is  synonymous  with 
-^hat  is  agreeable.     Shaftesbury's  successor  in  ethical  specula- 
tion was  Butler,  who  adopted  his  doctrine  with  little  alteration, 
except  that  for  the  '  moral  sense  '  he  substituted  conscience  as  the 
vliscriminating  faculty.     Thus,  with  Butler,  virtue  became  what 
■*he  conscience  approves,  and  vice  what  the  conscience  disap- 
proves;  and,  conversely,  conscience  was  defined  as  the  reflex 
:1'aculty  which  approves  what  is  good,  and  disapproves  what  is 
^vil.     Here  we  are  plainly  in  a  circle,  within  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  discover  in  what  the  difference  between  moral  good 
and  evil   really   consists.      Out    of  this    circle    Butler    indeed 
escaped,  but  only  by  lifting-  the  question  into  a  higher  region. 
By  identifying  conscience  with  the  voice  of  God  within  us,  he 
provided  for  our  conduct  a  guide  of  sovereign  authority;  but 
this  was  to  exchange  ethics  for  religion,  and  the  knot  was  not 
untied,  hut  forcibly  cut  asunder. 

Here  the  question  was  taken  up  by  Hume,  who  set  himself 
resolutely  to  probe  it  to  the  bottom,  and  explain  what  morality 
means.  To  this  he  devoted  the  third  volume  of  the  '  Treatise,' 
of  which  his  later  work,  the  '  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of 
Morals,'  was,  as  far  as  it  went,  a  popular  re-casting.  It  was  his 
boost  to  treat  morality  as  an  anatomist,  and  he  certainly  pHes 
the  dissecting-knife  with  unflinching  severity.  He  will  not 
allow  reason  to  be  anything  more  than  a  calculating  instrument 
at  the  service  of  the  passions,  which  alone,  and  of  right,  rule 
uman  conduct,  'Reason  is,  and  ought  only  to  be,  the 
slave  of  the  passions,  and  can  never  pretend  to  any  other  office 
than  to  serve  and  obey  them.'  It  may  point  out  to  the  passions 
the  best  way  of  attaining  gratification,  but  it  cannot  exert  any 
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<lirect  influence  on  the  will.  '  'Ti«  not  contrary  to  rea»on  to 
prefer  the  clestructinn  nf  the  whole  world  to  the  scntcliin^  of 
tny  finger.  'Tis  not  contrary  to  reason  for  me  to  cjioose  my 
total  ruin,  to  prevent  the  least  uneasiness  of  an  Indian  or  person 
wholly  unknown  to  me.'  Morality,  therefore,  i»  not  in  »ny 
sense  an  object  of  reason,  bnt  depends  entirely  on  scotimenL 
But  sentiment  can  take  cog-nizance  of  nothing  except  pleasure 
and  pain:  whence  it  follows  that  'the  distingaishing  impres- 
Bions  by  which  moral  good  or  evil  is  known  are  nothing  bat 
particular  pains  or  pleasures.'  Having  got  so  far,  tbe  defini- 
tion easily  follows,  that  '  virtue  is  distinguished  by  the  pleasnre, 
and  rice  by  the  pain,  that  any  action,  sentiment,  or  charKcter 
gives  ns  by  its  Taere  vicvi  or  contemplation  ;'  or,  as  it  is  slightly 
modified  in  the  '  Inquiry,'  '  Virtue  is  whatever  mental  action  or 
quality  gives  lo  a  spectator  the  pleasing  feeling  of  admiration, 
and  vice  the  contrary." 

But  the  further  question  immediately  arises, — Why  do  cer- 
tain actions  or  qualities  please  us?  What  is  their  distin- 
guishing quality?  Hume  tinds  it  in  utilitt/.  They  please  as, 
that  is,  they  are  virtuous,  because  they  serve  our  interests. 
Utility,  then,  to  himself,  is  for  each  man  the  criterion  of  Tirtne. 
Here  M'e  seem  to  be  brought  back  to  the  purely  selfish  theory  of 
morals;  but  Hume  had  too  much  respect  for  experieace  to 
accept  the  inference-,  and  exerts  all  bis  ingenuity  to  explain 
how  we  come  to  approve,  and  esteem  as  virtnous,  what  is  ben^ 
ficial  to  others,  though  not  to  ourselves.  He  falls  hack  on 
huvuinitif  or  sympathi/,  as  a  primary,  inexplicable  quality  in 
human  nature.  We  perceive  another's  pleasure  in  an  object 
which  is  useful  to  him  ;  we  svnipathize  with  that  pleasure,  ami 
experience  a  pleasure  ourselves  in  contemplating  it ;  and  thus  the 
pleasure  which  we  derive  from  perceiving  his  pleasnre  is  referred 
by  us  to  the  object,  and  invests  it  in  our  eyes  with  that  quality 
which  we  call  virtue.  Yet  even  here  Hume's  common  sense 
compels  him  to  introduce  a  qualification,  to  save  the  result  (rant 
absurdity.  Our  sympathy  must  be  regulated  by  the  considera- 
tion of  'general  lendenries,'  before  it  can  be  safely  made  the 
criterion  of  morality.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  pleasure  with 
which  we  sympathize  should    be   merely   the    feeling  of  some 

I  particular  person  under  some  special  circumstances,  as,  for  in- 
■tnnee,  the  delight  of  a  thief  in  netting  a  rich  booty  ;  to  aTrive 
at  a  'stable  judgment  of  things  we  must  fix  on  some  steady  aad 
general  points  oi  view ; '  in  other  words,  we  mnst  have  recourse 
to  that  very  reason,  which  it  was  Hume's  endeavour  to  exclude 
from  any  function  in  the  discrimination  between  good  and  evil. 
This  bare  outline  of  Hume's  method  will,  we  think,  be  auffi- 
cieot 
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cient  to  justify  our  remark  that  tlie  result  of  it  was  really  anil 
practically  destructive,  although  at  the  conclusion  of  his  treatise 
he  flattered  himself  that  'nothing  is  wanting  to  an  accurate 
proof  of  this  system  of  ethics.'  To  order  to  shut  nut  reason,  and 
base  morality  exclusively  on  feeling,  he  liad  degraded  morality 
Jtito  a  succession  of  pleasures  and  pains,  and  had  denied  the 
possibility  of  acting  from  a  sense  of  duty,  reducing  the  great 
moral  decision  '1  ought'  tu  mean,  at  its  highest,  nnthing  but 
*lt  is  expected  of  me;'  and  yet,  tu  furnish  even  a  plausible 
accomit  of  disinterested  actions  and  mtval  judgments,  be  found 
himself  compelled  to  invoke  the  reason  which  he  had  set  out  by 
discarding.  In  the  case  of  a  less  acute  dialectician,  we  might 
bare  attributed  tbe  miscarriage  to  the  incompetency  of  the  logic 
employetl ;  but  with  Hume  we  are  compelled  to  ascribe  it  to  the 
iacompetenry  of  the  system  itself.  If  with  him  the  theory  broke 
down,  it  could  only  be  because  it  was  radically  unsound.  This 
i»  so  forcibly  put  by  Mr.  Green,  that  we  cannot  better  close  this 
part  of  our  subjert  thaji  by  the  following  extracts  from  his 
*  Introduction^: — 

'  Sjiving  now  before  ns  r  compteto  view  of  the  poBsiblo  motivoa  to 
Itamtin   action   n-hich   Hume    admits,   we   find   that   whilo   he    bos 
-vsatrricd  to  its  furthest  limit,  and  with  the  leaat  verbal  inconfiistency 
^OBBible,  the  effort  to  make  thought  deny  ita  own  originativoness  in 
^tctioD,  hs  has  yet  not  succeeded.     He  boa  mode  abstraction  of  every- 
Aliiiig  in  the  objects  of  human  interest  but  their   relation   to  onr 
Kiervoiis  irtitobility — he  boa  left  nothing  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  or 
^ai  bnt  that  which  it  has  in  common  with  a  sweetmeat,  nothtog  of  that 
-^vhicli  is  lovely  and  of  good  report  to  the  saint  or  statesman  but  what 
^ey  share  with  the  dandy  or  diner-out — yot  he  cannot  present  even 
thia  poor  residuum  of  an  object,  by  nhich  all  action  is  to  be  explained, 
«xcept  under  the  character  it  derives  from  the  thinking  soul,  which 
^ooks  before  and  after,  and  dotermines  everything  by  relation  to  iteelf 
....  Our  businesB,  however,  has  not  been  to  moralise,  but  to  show 
Aat  the  philosophy  based  on  the  abstraction  of  feeling,  in  regard  to 
morals  no  lose  tluin  to  nature,  was  with  flumo  played  out,  and  that 
the  next  step  forward  iu  specidation  could  only  be  an  elfort  to  re- 
think the  process  of  nature  and  human  action  from  iXa  truo  beginning 
in  thonght.' 

From  Hume's  theorv  of  Morals  we  puss  on  to  a  subject  of 
more  general  interest,  his  philosophy  of  Religion,  as  unfolded 
in  the  two  works  already  named,  of  which  the  latter,  the  '  Dia- 
logues concerning  Natural  Religion,'  is  perhaps  the  most  care- 
fully finished  of  all  bis  writings.  Both  these  treatises  are 
distinctly  theistic.  Indeed,  the  charge  of  atheism,  so  often 
brought  against  Humr,  has  no  other  foundation  than  tbe  drift 
of  bis  metaphysical    speculations  ;    which,  by  leading  up  to  a 
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(Icaial  of  the  competence  of  reason  to  furnish  any  ^ound  lor 
believing  in  the  existence  of  anything  whatever,  involve  self, 
the  physical  universe,  and  God,  in  a  common  negation.  But 
Hiune,  as  a  man,  cannot  fairly  be  judged  by  his  metapbjsio, 
for,  as  we  have  already  observed,  he  never  took  them  sMiouslj, 
or  ascribed  to  them  any  practical  bearing  on  human  belief  and 
conduct.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  outside  metaphysics  he  never 
pretended  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  Author  of 
the  universe,  and  the  truth  of  theism  is  constantly  recognized  in 
bis  works.  There  is  an  interesting  anecdote  told  of  him  by 
the  younger  Ferguson  on  his  father's  authority:  'Oh,  Adam,' 
exclaimed  Hume,  when  looking  upwards  on  a  starry  night, 
'  can  any  one  contemplate  the  wonders  of  that  firmament,  and 
not  believe  that  there  is  a  God?*  To  the  same  effect  is  a  stoty 
related  in  the  French  memoirs  of  the  time.  Hume,  when  dining 
at  Baron  d'Holbach's  in  a  large  party,  happened  to  say  that  he 
had  never  seen  an  atheist,  and  did  not  believe  there  was  one  In 
existence  ;  on  which  his  host  retorted  that  he  had  been  singularly 
unlucky,  and  pointing  round  the  table  bade  him  observe  that  he 
was  then  in  company  with  seventeen  atheists,  which  was  pretty 
well  for  a  first  experience.  No  doubt,  Hume  held  his  theistic 
belief  in  a  very  easy  careless  manner,  as  a  speculative  teoM 
rather  than  a  practical  motive  of  conduct;  but  that,  probablyi 
was  due  more  to  the  general  torpidity  of  his  moral  nature,  than 
to  any  definite  intellectual  misgiving.  It  is  less  easy  to  be  sure 
of  his  real  attitude  towards  Christianity,  for  while  he  revelled  in 
showing  that  no  support  for  it  could  be  found  in  reason,  he 
always,  at  least  in  his  writings,  aflected  to  receive  it  as  a  matter 
of  revelation  and  of  faith.  For  instance,  in  winding  up  his 
argument  against  miracles,  be  pleases  himself  with  the  reflertioo, 
that  his  reasoning  '  may  serve  to  confound  those  dangerou* 
friends  or  disguised  enemies  to  the  C/iristiati  Reliijion,  who  have 
undertaken  to  defend  it  by  the  principles  of  human  reason,' 
and  adds,  'our  most  holy  religion  is  founded  on  Faitk^  At  the 
end  of  the  posthumous  essay  on  the  '  Immortality  oi  the  Soul,* 
after  exhausting  his  ingenuity  to  show  the  utter  unreasonable- 
ness of  the  doctrine,  he  suddenly  springs  upon  the  reader  the 
unexpected  statement:  'Nothing  could  set  in  a  fuller  light  the 
infinite  obligations  which  mankind  have  to  Divine  revelation ; 
since  we  find  that  no  other  medium  could  ascertain  this  great 
and  important  truth,'  So,  again,  the  essay  on  '  Suicide,'  also 
posthumous,  is  closed  with  a  long  note,  in  which  Hume  gravely 
says,  '  There  is  not  a  single  text  of  Scripture  which  prohibits  JL 
That  great  and  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  which  must 
control  all  philosophy  and  human  reasoning,  has  left  us  in  this 
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particular  to  our  natural  liberty.'  To  avoid  suspecting  these 
statements  of  irony  is  scarcely  possible,  but  there  are  many  of 
tbc  same  kind  in  his  works.  Yet  on  one  occasion,  when  re- 
porting to  a  correspondent  that  a  cry  of  Deism  had  been  raised 
agaanst  him,  he  confessed  it  to  have  been  'an  imputation  which 
nxy  friends  could  not  deny  to  be  well  founded.'  Although  an 
eactreme  antipathy  to  all  dogmatism  in  religion  was  one  of  bis 
strongest  and  least  concealed  feelings,  and  he  had  a  sneer  ever 
reswlj  for  superstition  and  priestcraft,  to  the  end  of  his  life  he 
professed  a  respect  for  religion,  and  never  openly  attacke<I 
revelation.  A  curious  note,  which  he  repeated  in  all  the  editions 
»f  Ills  essays  published  in  his  lifetime,  may  be  quoted  as  an 
illustration: — 

'  By  prietli  I  here  mean  only  the  pretenders  to  power  and  dominion, 
Uid.  to  a  superior  snactity  of  character,  distinct  from  virtue  and  good 
niorttlB.  These  are  very  difforout  from  rlersj/men,  wbo  are  set  opirt 
fry  *A«  lawi  to  the  care  of  sacred  matters,  and  to  the  conducting  our 
public  devotions  with  greater  decency  and  order.  There  is  no  rank 
of  men  more  to  be  respected  than  the  latter.' 

So  again,  after  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
History,  Hume,  while  acknowledging  the  impropriety  of  the 
sneering  tone  which  he  had  employed  in  regard  to  religious 
««cts  and  creeds,  is  careful  to  point  out  that  he  had  made  no 
attack  on  Christianity  itself: — 

'  I  am  convinced,'  he  writes,  '  that  whatever  I  have  said  of  religion 
shoold  have  received  some  more  eoflenings.  There  is  no  passage  in 
lac  liistory  which  strikes  in  the  least  at  revelation.  But  as  I  run  over 
^  the  sects  successively,  and  speak  of  each  of  them  with  some  mark 
*>'  aisregard,  the  reader,  putting  the  whole  together,  concludes  that  I 
'^'n  of  no  sect,  which  to  him  will  appear  the  same  thing  as  the  being 
"f  oo  rcUgion.' 

.    Taking  Hume  altogether,  we  fear  that  we  cannot   be  wrong 

'"    Setting    him    down    as    a    free-thinker,    the    whole    bias    of 

"k    *^    mind    was    towards    indifference    and    scepticism ;    and 

^■^i  feeling  no  personal  need  of  religion,  did  not  care  to  make 

P.  bis  mind  definitely  about  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  Christi- 

''**J',  and  by  a  natural  consequence  gradually  settled  down  in 

^plete  practical  irreligion.     All  that  he  really  cared  for  was 

P    **^  free  from  any  personal  importunity  on  the  subject  of  religion 

^  well-meaning  friends.     That   freedom  secured,  be  mixed 

**is  ease  with  the  more  moderate  and  cultivated  of  the  clergy, 

^*nUed  church  like  other  people,  and  sent  his  domestics  also, 

**  refrained  from  any  open  avowal  of  infidelity.     His  general 

l*v<te  was  certainly  that  of  a  thorough-going  sceptic,  but  there 
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are  indications  that  he  esteemed  himself  in  some  dtp*t 
maligued.  The  most  striking  of  these  is  a  story  told  by  Dr. 
Carlyle,  who  knew  him  well,  apparently  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Boyle.  Hume,  heing  nearly  forty  years  of  age,  had  rccentlj' 
lost  liis  mother;  and  Mr.  Boyle,  paying  him  a  visit  of  con- 
dolence, and  finding  him  in  the  deepest  atSiction,  took  tbt 
liberty  of  saying,  '  My  friend,  you  owe  this  uncommon  grief  W 
having  cast  off  the  priaciptes  of  religion:*  to  which  HiinK 
replied  :  *  Though  1  throw  out  my  speculations  to  entertain  ibe 
learned  and  metaphysical  world,  yet  in  other  things  1  do  not  Ainl 
so  difierently  from  the  rest  of  the  world  as  you  imagine.'  Mwh 
later  in  life  we  iind  him  making  a  similar,  though  shorter,  staM- 
mcnt  in  one  of  his  letters.  Speaking  of  something  of  which  b> 
says,  *  1  am  as  certain  as  1  can  be  of  anything,'  he  adds  in  * 
parenthesis,  *  and  I  am  not  such  a  sceptic  as  you  may  perhaft 
Imagine.' 

Whatever  degree  of  doubt  may  appear  to  be  thus  thn<R 
on  the  thoroughness  of  his  scepticism,  w«  gladly  give  u* 
the  benefit  of  it;  and  we  observe  with  pleasure  that  e\'en  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen,  whose  sympathies  incline  him  to  make  th( 
most  of  Hume's  unbelief,  winds  up  his  able  and  elabontt 
analysis  of  Hume's  utterances  on  religion  by  admitting  that 

'A  vague  belief,  too  impalpable  to  be  imprisonod  in  focmidRl 
coudonsed  into  demon stratio us,  etill  survived  in  his  mind,  anggettiil 
that  there  must  be  eomething  behind  the  veil,  and  80iuethiiig,perii»f^ 
bearing  a  tomote  annlogy  to  human  istclligenoe.' 

The  object  proposed  to  himself  by  Hume  in  his  *Natil»i£ 
History  of  Religiim '  Is  to  sketch  the  rise  and  progress  of  «1^ 
gious  conceptions  among  mankind,  apart  from  revelation,  nt 
begins  by  dividing  the  subject  into  two  parts, — the  foundsU* 
of  religion  in  reason,  and  the  origin  uf  religion  in  hmMl 
nature.  The  former  question,  he  says,  being  the  atone  i** 
portant,  happily  admits  of  the  clearest  solution  ;  and  that  •olv 
tion  he  immediately  gives  without  discussion,  as  too  piMP  * 
need  argument : — 

'The  whole  frame  of  natare  bespeaks  an  intelligent  Antior;  «■ 
no  rational  enquirer  can,  alter  eeriuus  reflection,  saspend  Ilia  b^J 
moment  with  regard  to  the  primary  prineiplea  of  g&auino  Thaiiio*''" 

Accordingly,  at  the  end  of  the  treatise,  imbedded  in  ' 
nunctations    of  superstition,    we   meet    with    such    remarks 

'  The  good,  the  groat,  the  sublime,  the  raTisUng,  are  fonnd  ei&\ 
nontly  in  tho  gennlno  principles  of  theism,  ,  .  .  The  muTeraJ  f^l 
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pait%  to  believe  in  inTiaible,  intelligant  poirer,  being  at  least  a 
general  attentlant  of  human  nature,  may  be  consiilered  aB  a  kind  of 
mirk  or  stamp,  which  the  divine  workman  has  set  upon  lufi  woxk;  and 
cothing  Eurclj  con  more  digoify  mankiud  than  to  be  thuB  Beleuted 
&om  all  other  ports  of  the  creation,  and  to  boar  the  imag;Q  or  impros- 
eioQ  of  the  univeranl  Creator.  .  .  .  What  a  noblo  privilege  is  it  of 
tnnun  reason  to  attain  the  kcowlcdgo  of  the  supreme  Being  ;  and, 
faun  the  risible  works  of  nature,  bo  cnahled  to  infer  8o  Bublime  a 
piiieiple  as  its  supreme  Creator.' 

Theism  being  thus  assumed  as  the  nnquestionable  verdict  of 
miOD,  Hume  proceeds  to  deal  with  religion  historically.  To 
prove  that  its  earliest  form  was  polytheistic,  he  appeals  to 
iiistary,  proltability,  and  our  present  experience  of  barbarous 
Mlions.  But  how  did  polytheism  arise?  Not  from  reflect- 
ing on  nature,  for  that,  being  all  of  a  piece,  and  pervaded  by  a 
lingle  design,  must  have  led  to  belief  in  '  one  single  bein^, 
who  bestowed  existence  and  order  on  this  vast  machine,  and 
wija!l«l  all  its  parts  according  to  one  regular  plan  or  connected 
•jstem ;'  but  '  from  a  concern  with  regard  to  the  events  of  life 
uid  from  the  incessant  hopes  and  fears  which  actuate  the  human 
aund.'  Alanlclnd  having  a  propensity  to  personify  the  unknown 
(*sses  which  produce  the  disorders  and  contrarieties  of  their 
lot,  were  stimulated  by  anxiety  and  fear  to  ascribe  each  class 
dfnenta  to  some  particular  intelligent  agent,  and  thus  a  host 
wpetly  deities  was  invented.  To  account  for  the  emergence  of 
monotheism  out  of  these  gross  superstitions  Is  Hume's  next 
wde»vour,  and  the  way  in  which  he  accomplishes  it  is  the 
*wi  curious  and  characteristic  part  of  the  discussion.  He 
*|Bcts  with  unmeasured  contempt  the  suggestion  that  the  pro- 
*»  was  In  any  sense  a  rational  one : — '  Whoever  thinks  that  it 
[ibeism]  owed  its  success  to  the  prevalent  force  of  those  invio- 
i^ble  reasons,  on  which  it  Is  undoubtedly  founded,  would  show 
^uotelf  little  acquainted  with  the  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  the 
pwpte,  and  their  incurable  prejudices  in  favour  of  their  parti- 
^w  superstitions,'  No  I  flattery  and  adulation  were  the  real 
*'*ilc  of  theism  !  Among  the  crowd  of  petty  deities  men  had 
jWr  favourites  ;  on  these  they  heaped  up  flatteries,  for  these  they 
"mated  new  strains  of  adulation,  and  swelled  up  the  titles  of 
Ueir  divinity,  till  at  last  they  arrived  at  Infinity  ;  and  thus  the 
Wilion  of  a  single  supreme  God  was  engendered, — 'not  by 
Rtton,  of  which  they  are  In  a  great  measure  incapable,  but  by 
"»  adulation  and  fears  of  the  most  vulgar  superstition,'  In 
■Drking  out  this  thesis,  Hume  revels  In  depicting  the  absurdities 
wi  contradictions  of  religious  belief,  which  have  prevailctl  alike 
UDiMg  heathens,  Mahometans,  and  Christians,  taking  the  pre- 
caution, 
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cantion,  however,  to  throw  in  a  single  line  in  favour  of  thi 
origin  of  Christianity  ;  and  winds  up  by  pronouncing  lli< 
whole  an  inespUcable  mystery,  from  which  the  sensible  man  &.  ^ 
glad  to  escape  'into  the  calm  though  obscure  regions  of  phili 
sophy.'  A  single  extract,  giving  an  imaginary  dialogue  betwee 
an  Egyptian  priest  and  a  believer  in  transubstantiation,  will  I 
enough  to  illustrate  the  biting  character  of  the  sarcasm,  and  wi*;h 
it  we  shall  dismiss  this  unsatisfactory  essay : — 

'How  can  you  worship  leeks  and  onions? — we  shall  enppoaa  a 
SoFbonnist  to  say  to  n  priest  of  Sais.  If  we  worship  them,  repl£«« 
the  latter,  at  least  wg  do  not  at  the  same  time  cat  them.  Bnt  irlxi^ 
strange  objects  of  adoration  are  cats  and  monkeys  !  says  the  leanaed 
doctor.  They  are  at  least  as  good  as  the  relics  or  rotten  honei  of 
martyrs,  answers  his  no  less  learned  antagonist.  Are  you  not  moMl. 
insista  the  Catholic,  to  cut  one  another's  tliroat  about  the  prefercotse 
of  D  cabbage  or  a  encumber  ?  Yes,  says  the  pagan,  I  allow  it,  if  yoo 
w  ill  confess  that  those  are  still  madder,  who  fight  about  the  pre&roioa 
among  volumes  of  sophistry,  tea  thousand  of  which  are  not  eijnal  va 
value  to  one  cabbage  or  cuoamber.' 

In  the  'Dialogues  concerning  Natural  Religion'  we  are  in 
another  atmosphere.  Here  the  tone  is  in  every  respect  worthy 
of  the  high  subject,  and  the  treatise  is  a  model  to  show  hov 
subtlety  of  thought  may  be  combined  with  literary  elegance  »n^ 
finish.  Abstruse  as  the  speculations  are,  the  interest  never  flaA*> 
owing  to  the  lucidity  of  the  exposition,  and  the  liveliness  of  tlM 
turns  which  the  conversations  are  made  to  take.  For  once  tlw 
author  has  laid  aside  his  favourite  weapons  of  insinuation  a>w 
sarcasm,  and  allowed  candour  and  seriousness  to  preside  ov*' 
the  discussion.  Out  of  all  Hume's  works  we  should  selc?^ 
this,  as  having  the  most  living  interest  for  our  own  days.  '' 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  great  debate  over  theistic  belief,  »^" 
a  careful  study  of  it  might  be  prescribed  as  an  intellectual  toi»-*^. 
to  keep  up  to  a  level,  worthy  of  their  subject,  the  thought*  * 
such  as  undertake  to  lay  bare  the  foundations  of  religion  in 
nature  of  mankind.  There  are  three  interlocutors :  Cleanll* 
the  reasoner  of  '  accurate  philosophical  turn  ;'  Pbilo,  the  spok  - 
man  of  *  careless  scepticism  ;'  and  Demea,  of  '  rigid,  inflexiB 
orthodosT-'  From  the  preamble,  where  the  characters  are 
distinguished  by  Hume  himself,  we  also  learn  the  topic  to 
discussed.  It  is  not  the  esistence  of  God,— that  it  taken  by 
as  indisputable ;  but  the  question,  whether  His  nature  and 
ractcr  can  be  ascerlaineil  hy  reason.  The  following 
clearly  eiplalns  the  thesis  :  — 

'  What  truth,'  Hume  asks,  '  so  obvions,  so  certain,  as  tlic  Bkdio  i 
Ood,  which  the  most  ignorant  ages  have  acknowledged,  for  which 
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refined  geniuaes  have  ambitiously  striven  to  prodaco  now  proofs 
irguiaeatB?  What  truth  so  important  as  this,  which  is  tho 
id  of  »U  our  hopes,  the  surest  fouudatioQ  of  morality,  the  firmest 
]Tt  of  society,  and  the  only  principle  which  ought  never  to  be  for 
ment  absent  from  our  thoughts  and  meditations '/  But  in  treating 
lis  obrioufi  and  important  truth,  what  obscure  questions  occur 
iming  the  Natuiib  of  that  divine  being ;  his  attributes,  his 
lee,  hiB  plan  of  providence  ? ' 

is  to  be  noted  that  Hume  ends  by  assigning  the  palm  to 
ntbes ;  'Upon  a  serious  review  of  the  whole  I  cannot  but 
t  that  Philo's  principles  are  more  probable  than  Demca's, 
hat  those  of  Cleaiithes  approach  still  nearer  to  the  truth.' 
.n  interesting  letter  to  Sir  Gilbert  Minto,  to  whom  the 
iiacript  of  the  dialogues  had  been  submitted,  Hume  writes 
e  same  effect : — '  I  make  Cteanthcs  the  hero  of  the  dialogue  ; 
ever  you  can  think  of  to  strengthen  that  side  of  ihe  argu- 
1  will  be  most  acceptable  to  me,'  While  Philo,  then,  ex- 
les  the  objections  started  by  Hume's  restless  and  subtle 
lect,  his  own  answers  to  them  are  put  into  the  mouth  of 
nthes, 

lie  debate  is  opened  by  Philo,  who  begins  by  affecting  a 
it  of  the  '  frail  faculty  of  reason '  to  comprehend  or  establish 
iiiag ;  which  brings  on  him  the  quick  retort  of  Cleanthes, — 
IT  own  conduct,  in  every  rircumstancc,  refutes  your  prin- 
a;*  you  live  by  reason,  and  if  reason  be  enough  for  life,  it 
lough  for  knowledge,  and  especially  for  that  kind  with 
b  the  discussion  is  to  deal,  for  'the  advantage  lies  entirely  on 
ide  of  theology  and  natural  religion.'  Philo  then  changes 
^ound,  and,  admitting  that  *  there  is  no  need  of  having 
irae    to   that    affected    scepticism,'   takes  his  stand   on    tlie 

incomprehcnsibleness  of  the  divine  nature  by  man's  finite 
lect, — a  view  which  Demea  eagerly  supports  from  the  point 
ew  of  transcendental  orthodoxy.  To  this  Cleanthes  opposes 
funiliar  argument  from  design,  by  which,  and  by  which 
B^  we  '  prove  at  once  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  and  his 
Isrity  to  human  mind  and  intelligence.'  'What!'  inter- 
I  the  scandalized  Demea,  '  no  demonstration  of  the  Being 

God  I  No  abstract  arguments !  No  proofs  a  priori  /  .  .  . 
3  God  I  where  are  we  ?  Zealous  defenders  of  religion 
r  that  the  proofs  of  a  Deity  fall  short  of  perfect  evidence  1 ' 
□  this  Philo  sets  to  work  to  show  the  precatious  character 
e  teleological  argument.  There  is  no  real  analogy  between 
animated  mechanisms  of  nature  and  the  productions  of 
Ba  art.  Of  the  latter  we  have  abundant  experience,  but  of 
WOgin  of  the  former  we  have  none.  Matter  may  perhaps 
^^L  cfmtain 
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contain  the  spring  or  source  of  order  within  itself.     Why  mak 
rhe  little  agitation  of  the  brain,   which  we  tall  tboagkt,  th 
model  of  the  whole  universe?     Have  worlds  ever  Iwcn  fomit 
under  your  eye  ?     Surely  the  grander  the  universe,  the  lew 
resembles  the  efletts  of   human   art  and  contrivance,  and  til 
more  unrcasonnhlc   is    the    anthropomorphism   which   drawi 
parallel  bt'twccn  its  cause  and  the  intellect  of  puny  man  I     Is 
stead  of  attribuling  the  Universe  to  constructing  intelligence,  w 
might  with  equal  justice  suppose  it  to  be  an  eternal  animal  wit! 
the  Deity  for  its  soul ;  or  a  prodact  of  generation,  or  of  vegeti 
tion ;  as  a.  comet,  for  instance,  might  be  called  the  seed  or  lb 
egg  of  a  world.     Shituld  such   conjectures  seem  wild, 
they  are  as  good  as  any  others,  in  the  absence  of  all  experUBOi 
A  race  of  spiders  might  as  well  argue  that  the  unirerse  » 
spun  from  a  spider's  bowels,  as  men  that  it  was  fabricated 
an  intelligence  akin  to  their  own.     What  need  to  go  beyon 
chance,  or  blind  unguideil  force,  for  its  origin  ?     A  nombeir  i 
atoms,   incessantly    transposed    through    unlimited    time,    mi 
sooner  or  later  fall  into  the  order  of  the  existing  univene. 
any  case  we  have  no  esjMsrience  of  thought  influencing  nati 
except  where  matter  is  so  conjoined  with  it  as  to  exert  on  it 
eqaal  reciprocal  influence  ;  to  ascribe  the  nnlverse  to  miad 
to  reverse  the  invariable  order,  and  give  thought  the  precedentf 
On  the  whole  then,  in  the  utter  absence  of  experience,  whidi 
our  only  guide  to  knowledge,  and  in  the  presence  of  so  nai 
conceivable  hypotheses,  we  have  no  ground  for  any  condi 
and    total    suspension    of    judgment    is    our    only 


To  all  these  subtfe tics  Clean thcs  opposes  the  common  sense 
mankind,  and  stands  fast  in  the  position  which  he  bad  tak< 
up:— 

'  The  order  and  nrrangement  of  nature,  tho  eurious  a<iJQstm<iiit 
final  cauBCB,  the  plain  use  and  intention  nf  every  part  and  orgKa ;  t 
these  bespeak  in  the  ctcsrest  language  an  intelligent  (7Huse  or  Avtixtk 
The  heavens  nnd  the  earth  join  in  tho  e«uo  testimony ;  the  w" 
chorus  of  Nature  raisee  one  hymn  to  the  pnuEcs  of  its  Creator; 
alono,  OF  almost  alone,   disturb  this  geui^rnl   harmony.     Yon  ■ 
ahatruBG  douhta,  cavUs,  and  eibjeutiuns ;  yon  ask  me  what  is  the  « 
(i{  this  ('anse  ?     1  laiow  not,  I  core  not ;  that  concerns  not  me 
have  found  a  Deity,  and  hero  I  stop  my  cnq^uiry.    Let  thoee  go  fnttht 
who  ore  mscr  or  more  enterprising.' 

Demea,  however,  thinks  it  safer  to  fall  back  on  the  'siropj 
and  sublime  argumeut  a  pri(rri' — that  since  something  nw 
exists,  there  must  have  existed  eternally  some  ultimate,  need 
sarily  existing  cause,  which  is  God.     But  Cleanthcs  summai " 
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.  s  the  argumenl   as  absurd.     Matters  of  fact  caniiot  be 

deanonstrated  a  priori.  Nothing  is  demonstrable  unless  the  con- 
traTj  iaiplies  a  contradiction.  There  is  no  being  whose  non- 
exjitence  implies  a  contradiction  ;  hence  there  is  no  being  whose 
cx.istence  is  demonstrable.  '  I  propose  this  argument  as  entirely 
ileciaive.  and  am  willing  to  rest  the  whole  controversj  upon  it." 

Aothing,  then,  remains  to  be  discussed  but  the  potsibilitj  of 
inleiriag  from  the  physical  universe  the  moral  attributes  of  the 
Deity.  Pointing  to  the  misery  and  impotence  of  mankind, 
Pbilo  maintains  that  '  Epicurus's  old  questions  are  yet  unan- 
swered. Is  He  [God]  willing  to  prevent  evil,  but  not  able? 
TUen  He  is  impotent.  Is  He  able,  but  not  willing  ?  Then  He 
is  malevolent.  Is  He  both  able  and  willing  ?  Whence  then 
evil?'  In  reply,  Cleanthes  admits  that  'the  only  method  of 
supporting  divine  benevolence  is  to  deny  absolutely  the  misery 
uid  wickedness  of  man  ;'  and  suggests  that  an  explanation  of 
the  mi.\e(I  state  of  the  world  may  be  found  in  supposing  the 
Author  of  Nature  to  be  '  finitely  perfect,'  in  which  case '  benevo- 
lence regulated  by  wisdom,  and  limited  by  necessity,  may  pro- 
Juce  just  such  a  world  as  the  present.'  '  I  agree,'  says  Philo, 
'  that  the  facts  are  compatible  with  snch  a  theory,  but  I  deny 
tliai  the  theory  can  be  legitimately  inferred  from  the  facts.'  In 
ui  imperfect  building  the  architect  may  have  done  the  best  that 
circnmstances  permitted  ;  but  if  yon  find  any  inconvetiiences  or 
deformities,  you  will  always,  without  entering  into  any  detail, 
condemn  the  architect. 

Here  Demea  lakes  bis  leave,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
dialopie  consists  of  reflections  rather  than  arguments.  Pbilo 
<^onJesaes  that  he  had  been  arguing  more  for  arguing's  sake  than 
iraiQ  conviction  ;  for  no  one  had  a  deeper  sense  of  religion,  or 
l>ud  more  profound  adoration  to  the  Divine  Being,  as  He  dis- 
covers Himself  to  reason  in  the  inexplicable  contrivance  and 
wtifice  of  Nature.  Cleanthes  affirms  true  religion  to  be 'the 
''Uef,  the  only  great  comfort  in  life,  and  our  principal  support 
^niidst  all  the  attacks  of  adverse  fortune.'  And  il  is  especially 
to  be  observed  that  Philo,  who  has  the  last  word,  devotes  it  to 
tie  expression  of  a  longing  desire  and  expectation  that  heaven 
vottM  dear  up  the  difficulties  of  reason  by  a  particular  revela- 
lion.  '  A  person,'  be  says,  '  seasoned  with  a  just  sense  of  the 
imperfections  ctf  natural  reason,  will  fly  to  rei-ealed  truth  with 
'be  greatest  avidit}',  while  the  haughty  dogmatist,  persnaded  that 
be  can  erect  a  complete  system  of  theology  by  the  mere  help  of 
philosophy,  disdains  any  further  aid,  and  rejects  this  adventitious 
iostmctoT.' 
Such  is  the  tenor  of  this  remarkable  treatise,  and,  so  far  at  it 
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fftn'^%  wt*  flo  not  think  tlmt  much  fanlt  can  be  justly  found  with 
if.     'I'hn  #iijfrorn#-,  imlrf^fly  is  Uf  show  that  the  argument  from 
ririfil  rniiM*«  in  Nittiin*,  while  satisfying  the  general   intellectual 
iriMifif  t  of  irinfikiriil  and  prcnlucing  a  reasonable  conviction  that 
ihfMi*  in   Ififf'lliKf'ficr  lM*hinfl  the   physical   universe,  is  bj  no 
iMf'fiMn  fill  nhiiohiti*  (Ifrnonntration,  and  supplies  but  scanty  ground 
liii  imriihinK  iiiornl  |N*rrrrtion  to  the  g^eat  creating  Mind.    Now 
wr  fin  iifil  ktifiw  I  hilt  any  enlightened  theist  at  the  present  time 
wilt   vnitiiiv  fo  go   much  beyond  this  in  his  estimate  of  the 
IftliMitogirnl  ni'^iimrnt.     'I'nken  by  itself,  it  must  be  confessed 
(ii  III*  iiiMiflirinnt  (o  lN*nr  the  full  weight  of  the  belief  in  a  livinjr 
t^til,  wtio  both  InshioncHl  all  things  with  infinite  wisdom,  and 
^nvnnii  nil   in  |it*rli'rt  righteousness  and  love.     It  needs  to  br 
mippliMunnlrtl  bv  arguments,  even  mightier  than  itself^  drawn 
liiint  the  ntorni  nitd   »piritual  ex})erience  of  mankind,  and  the 
hivtovirnl  diMeKipment  of  the  religious  sentiment.      From  the 
rti^umrnt  of  dojiign,  therrtV>n\  the  advocate  of  theism  who  nn- 
^loivtrmdn  bin  buMUoss  gi>os  on  to  arguments  of  the  latter  clas&. 
M\\\  .-^piVj^U  to  tho«r  grt^At  religious  instincts  which  lie  deep  in 
thr  UuiuAU  bf^ii.     Hut  this  is  o\ainIv  what  Hume  &ils  to  do,  anc 
\\  \%  \\\  \\\\%  tAt^I  omiMion  thAt  the  defect  of  his  treatment  liei. 
\\^  \sV.<^   \wX\^   A\^^^unl   nothing  but   the  asprc:   in   which  ibe 
pUx*io*l   ««ixTrr«*    prment*    it«^ll    lo  :he   locical   facnltr.   auc 
nN\'^t^  tluv  Av  it  it  \\v,is:i:;::f\5  \\\c  mh^'*r  Kai^is  c*z  ibeisxn.     7  »: 
Viuin,  A\  t^M  *'.',  iV.c  jNV,i;%V60^xhrr*  o:'  r.:s  jkrj.x"*'-.  rra»c»ii  ZDejou  :::• 
v.*.  1-^, V  *. v!% v,%r. ; w jt  * v.^A r. .  ; V. r  ' .; n »-: : »^r. . ■:  n  :. ■ :  r.  if  \Lzr.: Ti»£  t c-  refl •- .r - 
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the  curious  confession  applies  equally  to  the  commencement  of 
the  work : — 

'  I  fua  writing  the  History  of  England,  from  the  accoaaion  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  and  am  some  yours  advancod  in  Henry  the  Eighth.  I 
undertook  this  work  becanso  I  was  tired  of  idleness,  and  found  reading 
alone,  after  I  had  perused  all  good  books  (which  I  think  is  soon  done), 
Bomewhat  a  languid  occupation.  As  to  the  approbation  or  esteem  of 
those  blockheads  who  caU  themselves  the  public,  and  whom  a  book- 
geller,  a  lord,  a  priest,  or  a  party  can  guide,  I  do  most  heartily  dospiso 
it.  I  shall  be  able,  I  think,  to  make  a  tolerable  smooth  woU-told 
tale  of  the  history  of  England  during  that  period ;  but  I  own  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  throw  much  new  light  into  it.' 

So  he  became  historinn  of  his  country,  and  in  the  course  of 
about  eight  years,  from  1754  to  1761,  he  produced  a  work  which 
has  proved  beyond  comparison  the  most  popular  of  all  bis  works, 
has  passed  through  countless  editions,  and  been  for  at  least  a 
century  accepted  as  the  standard  History  of  England.  To  drive 
it  out  of  the  market,  wrote  a  very  competent  critic  in  this  Review 
nearly  fifty  years  ago,  is  impossible ;  it  can  no  more  be  sup- 
planted by  anything  else  on  the  same  subject  than  '  Hamlet,'  the 
'  Paradise  Lost,'  or  the  '  Dunciad.'  Yet  for  writing  history  of  the 
highest  class  Hume's  qualifications  must  be  confessed  to  have  been 
but  moderate.  Severe  love  of  truth  was  certainly  not  among 
them;  nor  did  he  possess  In  any  large  measure  the  historical 
instinct,  which  enables  the  ripe  scholar  to  escape  from  the  bondage 
of  contemporary  ideas,  and  throw  blmsclf  back  into  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  thought  of  ages  that  have  long  passed  away. 
With  the  original  sources  of  information  Hume  had  no  previous 
acquaintance,  nor  during  the  actual  composition  of  his  work  did 
he  trouble  himself  to  acquire  more  than  a  superficial  familiarity 
with  them.  He  wrote  in  haste,  and  he  wrote  as  a  task.  Two 
qualifications,  however,  he  possessed  in  abundant  measure,  and 
they  made  the  fortune  of  his  undertaking.  One  was  the  literary 
style  which  he  bad  gradually  formed  for  himself;  easy,  per- 
spicuous, pleasant  to  read,  abounding  (to  use  Gibbon's  phrase) 
in  'careless,  Inimitable  beauties,'  and  lending  itself  admirably 
to  the  art  of  rhetorical  persuasion.  The  other  was  a  keen 
insight  into  the  motives  of  human  action,  an  intuitive  discern- 
ment of  tbe  springs  of  events  in  the  characters  and  passions  of 
the  actors  who  make  history.  This  faculty  had  been  developed 
in  Hume  by  his  studies  in  metaphysical  and  moral  philosophy, 
and  now  stood  him  in  good  stead.  Very  few  metaphysicians 
have  become  historians  on  a  large  scale ;  Professor  Dain,  from 
whom  we  borrow  this  remark,  enumerates  only  three,  Hume, 
Grote,  and  tbe  elder  Mill ;  but,  as  he  well  adds,  of  those  few 
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the  historical  writings  arc  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  subtlety       ^^ 
in  the  dissection  of  motives  and  the  exhibition  of  character.     ^  - 
This  analytic  aptitude  and  sagacity  enabled  Hume  to  see  his  ,j»> 
way  through  the  mass  of  irrelevant  incidents  which  commonly  -^^^ 
obscure  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect  in  actual  lifC|  and  to  lay 
bare  much  of  the  real  connection  and  order  of  events.     Had  il 
not  been  for  this,  his  performance  would  not,  perhaps,  have 
risen  much  above  a  piece  of  pleasant  and  entertaining  narrative. 

Mournful  regret  mingles  with  the  satisfaction  we  feel  ii 
adding  the  testimony  of  the  late  Professor  Brewer  to  the  rea. 
points  in  which  Hume's  merits  as  an  historian  consisted.  B^^  y 
his  long  and  successful  labours  as  a  teacher  of  English  histor^^  t 
at  King's  College,  London,  and  by  his  researches  at  the 
Office,  Mr.  Brewer  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  all  periods 
English  history,  which  made  his  judgment  second  to  no  authority 
of  our  own  day ;  and  so  highly  did  he  esteem  the  permanei 
value  of  Hume's  History,  that  he  had  meditated  and  advertisei^^^ 
a  new  edition,  with  Notes,  designed  to  bring  it  up  to  the  presei 
state  of  knowledge.  He  only  lived  to  complete  an  epitome 
his  projected  work  in  the  new  edition  of  the  *  Student's  Hume 
in  the  Preface  to  which  he  says  :  *  Wherever  there  was  fair  evi 
dence  for  Hume's  statements,  I  htive  retained  them ;  and  stil 
more  frequently  Hume's  estimate  of  motives  and  characters  wher  n 
ho  had  the  facts  before  him,  bocause,  though  not  entirely 
from  prejudice,  he  had  excellent  good  sense  and  sound  jud[ 
ment.'  The  exercise  of  that  good  sense  and  judgment  often  le 
Hume — as  Mr.  Brewer  has  more  than  once  remarked  to  us — t 
anticipate  the  results  of  the  full  researches  of  our  own  time  o 
some  of  the  most  critical  points  of  English  history ;  such  as  ths 
question  of  Henry  VIII. 's  divorce — which  Mr.  Brewer  has  mac 
so  especially  his  own  in  his  great  Preface  in  the  Rolls  Series 
and  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  A  work  which  has  deserve 
such  a  verdict  from  such  a  judge  must  for  ever  rank  with  thj 
of  the  Greek  historian,  not  for  the  '  passing  gratification '  of  ii 
style,  but  as  a  '  possession  for  ever.' 

The  epoch  which   Hume  selected   for  a  beginning  was  tl 
accession  of  James  I. ;  and  his  first  volume,  bringing  him  dow         *^ 
to  the  execution  of  Charles,  occupied  him  little  more  than  ^^ 

year.     While  correcting  the  proofs,   he   excuses  himself  to  ^ 

friend  for  slackness  in  letter-writing,  by  comparing  himself 
'  the  giant  in  Rabelais,  who  swallowed  every  morning  a  winS^ 
mill  for  breakfast,  and  at  last  was  choked  on  a  pound  of  melte 
butter,  hot  from  an  oven.'     '  I  am  going,'  he  adds,  *to  compaT~: 
myself  to  that  giant.     I  think  nothing  of  despatching  a  quai 
in  fifteen  or  eighteen  months,  but  am  not  able  to  compose 
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lElter  once  in  two  years.'  How  the  volume  fared  on  its  appear- 
snce,  Hume  related  long  afterwards  in  his  Autobiographj-,  witli 
s  spiee  of  exaggeration  ; — 

'I  was  BBsailed  by  one  cry  of  reproach,  disapprobation,  and  oven 
detestation  ;  Englisli,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  Whig  and  Tory,  ChnrcLman 
and  Sectary,  Freethinker  and  ReligioniBt,  patriot  and  courtier,  united 
in  their  rage  against  the  man  who  had  prcBumed  to  sbed  a  genetouB 
tear  for  the  fato  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  ...  I 
tcu^ly,  indeed,  heard  of  one  man  in  tho  three  kingdoms,  coseiderable 
for  nmk  or  letters,  that  could  endure  the  book.  I  must  only  except 
the  primate  of  England,  Dr.  Herring,  and  the  primate  of  Ireland, 
Dr.  Stone,  which  seem  two  odd  excoptionB.' 

So  bitter  was  the  mortification,  ttat  Home  was  inclined  to 
throw  up  the  undertaking,  change  his  name,  and  hide  in  France! 
'After  a  long  interval.'  he  says,  'I  at  last  collected  so  much 
courage,  as  to  renew  my  application  to  the  second  volume,  though 
with  infinite  disgust  and  reluctance.'  This  volume  brought  him 
to  the  Revolution,  and  he  then  thought  of  doing  no  more.  But 
111  the  next  year  the  irksomeness  of  leisure  induced  him,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  take  up  the  Tudor  period,  which  occupied  two 
volumes:  and  not  long  afterwards,  in  spite  of  the  clamour  with 
which  this  p,irt  also  of  the  work  was  assailed,  the  increasing 
circulation  of  both  portions  led  him  to  accept  his  publisher's 
proposal  to  write,  for  1400/.,  the  '  History  of  England,'  from  the 
'>^inning  till  the  accession  of  Henry  Vli.  This  came  out  in 
1^62,  and  completed  his  historicaf  labours ;  for  he  could  never 
J^ljig  himself  to  undertake  the  period  subsequent  to  the  Revo- 
Iwion.  Even  for  the  last  instalment  he  found  little  inclination, 
**Jiiig  that  he  should  execute  it  at  leisure,  and  chiefly  as  a  resource 
fffdnst  idleness ;  for  he  had  money  enough  for  his  wants,  and 
"  *i'as  not  likely  to  increase  his  reputation.  And  so  ended  his 
^^wj  both  as  an  historian  and  a  writer  on  philosophy  ;  for  the 
"•'  of  his  life  his  literary  labours  were  confined  to  correction 
»nd  revision. 

The  curious  fact  that  Hume  wrote  his  history  backwards 
""ow*  considerable  light  on  its  notorious  political  bias.  In  his 
•^^''y  essays  he  had  shown  a  leaning  to  moderate  democratical 
"ewi,  and  he  had  not  quite  outgrown  it  when  he  commenced 
'^®  History.  Of  the  first  volume  be  wrote  to  a  friend,  '  My 
*'fw»  of  things  are  more  conformable  to  Whig  principles ;  my 
"Tresentations  of  persons  to  Tory  prejudices.'  To  be  neutral, 
jifiwever,  was  bis  original  intention  ;  *  We  must  endeavour  to 
J*  aljove  any  regard  either  to  Whigs  or  Tories  ;'  and  again,  '  I  J 
nave  the  impudence  to  pretend  that  I  am  of  no  party,  and  have  I 
"0  bias.'  Up  to  the  eve  of  publishing  the  first  voWme,  \i(i 
Y  2  t'B.xtcteA. 
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flattered  lilmself  that  he  had  succeeded  in  carrying  out  this 
resolve.  To  Mr.  Mure  he  writes,  with  an  early  copy,  *If  yoo 
do  not  say  that  1  have  done  both  parties  justice,  and  if  Mr<. 
Mure  be  not  sorry  for  poor  Kioj^;  Charles,  I  shall  bum  all  my 
papers,  and  return  to  philosophy.'  Similarly  to  Mrs.  Dysart; 
'  \Vhcthcr  am  I  Whig  ot  Tory  ?  Protestant  or  Papist?  Scotch 
or  English?  I  hope  you  do  not  all  agree  on  this  head,  and 
that  there  arc  disputes  among  you  about  my  principles.'  But  bis 
distaste  for  religious  enthusiasm  and  Puritanical  sourness  was 
far  stronger  than  his  zeal  for  constitutional  liberty ;  and  the 
consequence  was  that,  while  he  wrote,  his  sympathies  became 
engaged  with  the  upholders  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and 
warped  his  narrative  in  their  favour.  In  painting  his  picture, 
he  gave  the  lights  to  the  Cavaliers,  and  reserved  the  shadows 
for  the  Roundheads.  To  defend  himself  against  the  clamasr 
raised  against  him  for  this  one-sidedness,  the  most  effcclual 
method  was  to  represent  the  Constitution  as  having  made  less 
growth  in  freedom  under  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors  than  the 
Whigs  jtretended ;  hence,  in  dealing  afterwards  with  the  earlier 
periods,  he  was  in  the  position  of  an  advocate  who  bad  a  side 
to  maintain  ;  and  he  was  led,  perhaps  unconsciously,  to  justify 
his  version  of  the  Great  Rebellion  by  arranging  his  narralire 
so  as  to  underrate  the  previous  gradual  development  of  the 
liberties  of  England.  Throughout  his  latter  years  his  political 
sentiments  continued  to  drift  more  and  more  from  those  of  bis 
youth  towards  prerogative  and  absolutism  ;  in  white  sheet,  witb 
taper  in  hand,  he  did  voluntary  penance  for  having  been 
infected  with  '  the  plaguy  prejudices  of  Whiggism '  and  '  cor- 
rupted with  Whig  rancour,'  and  hoped  that  his  friends  would 
for  the  future  'acquit  him  of  all  propensity  to  Whiggism'  and 
the  purgation  from  '  villainous  seditious  Whig  strokes,'  to 
which  subsequent  editions  both  of  the  Essays  and  the  History 
were  subjected,  bore  witness  to  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance. 

Over  the  rest  of  Hume's  life  we  are  compelled  to  pass  lightly, 
and  shall  confine  our  notice  to  such  matters  as  may  throw  some 
further  light  upon  his  character.  He  had  laid  down  the  author's 
pen,  but  only  to  play  for  a  lime  the  part  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
with  a  success  of  which  he  had  never  hitherto  dreamed.  After 
getting  the  'History'  off  his  hands,  his  ambition  was  limited  to 
spending  the  rest  of  his  days  in  philosophical  retirement,  and 
in  this  mood  he  had  returned  to  Edinburgh,  when,  in  17C3, 
he  was  unexpectedly  invited  by  Lord  Hertford  to  accompany  bin 
to  Paris  as  acting  secretary  to  the  embassy.  As  that  nublemaa's 
character  stood  high  for  sincere  and  almost  austere  piety,  Hame 
not  unnaturally  chuckled  to  his  friends  over  the  offer,  calliag  it  the 
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slraordinary  event  in  the  world.'  *  I  wfis  now  a  person,' 
he  writes,  '  clean  and  white  as  the  driven  snow ;  and  that  were 
I  to  be  proposed  for  the  see  of  Lambeth,  no  objection  could 
henceforth  he  made  to  me'l  After  some  hesitation  he  accepted 
the  proposal,  remarking  that  since  he  had  now  'in  a  manner 
abjured  all  literary  occupations,  and  was  resolved  to  give  up  his 
future  life  entirely  to  amusements,  there  could  not  be  a  better 
pastime  than  such  a  journey.'  To  Paris  accordingly,  'the 
place  he  had  always  admired  most,'  he  repaired  in  the  autumn 
of  1763,  and  was  received  with  an  enthusiasm  and  flattery 
which  at  first  seem  fairly  to  have  turned  his  head.  In  the 
intoxication  and  giddiness  of  social  success,  he  aired  his 
triumphs  in  roseate  letters  to  his  intimates  in  Scotland.  To 
Adam  Smith  be  writes  that  he  has  been  received  with  the 
most  extraordinary  honours  that  the  most  exorbitant  vanity 
could  desire.  The  compliments  of  dukes  and  marshals  of 
France  and  foreign  ambassadors  go  for  nothing  with  hint  at 
present ;  he  has  now  no  relish  but  for  female  flatteries.  Madame 
de  Pompadour  was  never  heard  to  say  so  much  to  any  man ; 
Madame  de  Choiseul,  wife  of  the  Prime  Minister,  outdid  her, 
if  possible,  in  attentions  to  him. ;  the  Dauphin  took  every 
opportunity  of  declaring  very  strongly  in  his  favour ;  scarcely 
any  one  ever  suffered  so  much  flattery  before.  The  English 
Minister  at  Paris  was  astonished  at  the  reception  accorded  to 
him,  and  would  take  care  to  report  it  fully  to  the  King  and  the 
Ministry  at  home.  To  Professor  Ferguson  he  confides  his  con- 
riction,  that  Louis  XIV,  never  in  any  three  weeks  of  his  life 
snOereti  so  much  flattery ;  it  really  confounded  and  embarrassed 
him  ;  Lord  Hertford  had  even  to  hint  that  they  would  drive 
him  out  of  France  &  coup  de  compliments  et  de  louafti/cs.  Presently 
Dr.  Robertson  is  taken  into  his  confidence,  and  is  informed, 
*  I  eat  nothing  but  ambrosia,  drink  nothing  but  nectar,  breathe 
nothing  but  incense,  anil  tread  on  nothing  but  flowers.'  But 
the  disenchantment  soon  comes ;  he  feels  out  of  his  element, 
and  has  to  confess  to  Dr.  Blair  that  the  hurry  and  dissipation 
give  him  more  pain  than  pleasure.  Recollecting  the  figure 
which  the  '  gros  David '  cut  at  Turin,  '  disguiseil  in  scarlet,'  we 
are  not  surprised  at  learning  that  he  was  somewhat  of  an  oddity 
as  he  danced  attendance  on  the  fine  ladies'  toilets,  or  used  to 
show  '  bis  broad  unmeaning  face  at  the  opera  entrc  detix  jolit 
minois'  None  perhaps  but  a  French  pen  could  do  justice  to 
the  comedy,  and  it  is  to  Madame  d'Epinay  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  most  delicious  sketch  of  our  fat  philosopher's  attempts 
at  gallantry.  In  one  of  the  acting  charades,  then  in  vogue  at 
gay   assemblies,  they  maliciously    assigned  him  the  part  of  a 
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sultan,  sitting  between  two  beautiful  slaves,  and  employing  al 
his  eloquence  to  win  their  love;  finding  them  inexorable,  h( 
was  to  wheedle   them   into  confessing  why  they  were  out  o 
humour,  and  why  they  repelled  his  advances.     So  our  DavicL 
was  placed  on  a  sofa  between  two  of  the  handsomest  women  iik. 
Paris ;  and  fixing  his  eyes  first  on  one  and  then  on  the  other^ 
he  kept  on  patting  his  paunch  and  his  knees,  and  exclaiming, 

*  Eh  Men  I  mes  demoiselles ;  eh  bien  !  votis  wild  done  ;  eh  bien  f 
vous  voilh ;  vous  voila  ici  ?'  and  so  on,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
without  being  able  to  get  out  another  phrase,  till  one  of  the 
ladies,  unable  to  stand  it  any  longer,  jumped  up  exclaiming, 

*  Ahy  je  vJLen  ^tois  bien  doutSe^  cet  homme  rCest  bon  qiih  manger  du 
veau!^  It  was  his  first  and  last  performance  in  that  particular 
line. 

Hume's  sojourn  in  France  lasted  for  a  little  more  than  a 
couple  of  years,  during  the  last  part  of  which  he  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  embassy, — *  ChargS  des  affaires  dCAngleterre  a  la 
cour  de  France^  was  the  imposing  title  by  which  he  directed 
his  brother  to  address  him.  His  chief.  Lord  Hertford,  going 
then  as  Lord-Lieutenant  to  Ireland,  desired  to  take  Hume  with 
him  as  Chief  Secretary,  with  a  salary  of  2000/.  a  year — a 
proof  of  the  satisfaction  which  Hume's  conduct  had  given. 
The  philosopher's  hopes  of  securing  this  ^  splendid  fortune '  at 
first  ran  high,  and  his  appointment  yf^%  so  much  rumoured  as 
to  bring  on  him  numerous  applications  for  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment ;  but  in  the  end  the  current  prejudice  against  Scotchmen 
brought  about  the  proverbial  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  make  other  provision  for  him.  Tiie 
idea  of  Hume's  becoming  a  dispenser  of  preferment  among  greedy 
Irish  divines  is  incongruous  enough ;  but  even  the  Church 
under  the  Georges  might  have  experienced  a  cold  shudder 
at  the  suggestion  which  Hume  himself  reports  the  Princess 
Amelia  to  have  made  in  his  favour :  *  Why  may  not  Lord 
Hertford  give  a  bishopric  to  Mr.  Hume?'  What  he  really 
brought  out  of  the  affair  was  a  pension  for  life  of  400/.  a  year, 
and  so  good  a  character  for  business  and  discretion  as  to  induce 
the  Secretary  of  State,  General  Conway,  Lord  Hertford's  brother, 
in  the  following  year,  1766,  to  make  him  Under-Secretary  of  State 
in  London,  an  office  which  he  held  for  about  eighteen  months. 
With  this  his  public  career  closed,  and  the  rest  may  be  briefly 
told  in  his  own  words  : — 

*  I  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  1769,  very  opulent  (for  I  possessed  a 
revenue  of  1000/.  a  year),  healthy,  and,  though  somewhat  stricken  in 
years,  with  the  prospect  of  enjoying  long  my  case,  and  of  seeing  tbo 
increase  of  my  reputation.' 

Within 
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Within  six  years  of  his  return  an  internal  disorder  terminated 
Viis  life,  on  the  25th  of  August,  1776.  He  had  written  his 
Autobiography  at  the  beginning  of  the  same  year. 

Of  Hume's  kindly  attempt  to  befriend  Rousseau,  whom  he 
brought  over  to  England  on  leaving  France,  and  of  the  in- 
evitable quarrel  which  followed  with  his  morbid  protege,  we 
need  not  say  anything,  nor  of  the  quiet  social  life  of  his  declining 
years.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  his  curious  antipathy  to  the 
English  was  all  this  time  growing  upon  him,  till  it  amounted 
to  a  passion  of  a  very  unphilosophical  vehemence.  *  The 
factious  barbarians  of  London,'  or  '  the  barbarians  who  inhabit 
the  banks  of  the  Thames/  was  his  customary  designation  for 
the  dwellers  in  our  metropolis ;  an  Englishman  was  ^  so  rude 
a  beast — a  bad  animal  corrupted  by  a  century  of  licentiousness,' 
as  to  be  unworthy  of  freedom.  The  suggestion  that  he  should 
settle  in  London  excited  his  amazement  and  scorn : — 

*  From  what  human  motive  or  consideration  can  I  prefer  living  in 
^England  than  in  foreign  countries  ?  I  believe,  taking  the  continent 
of  Europe  from  Petersbiurg  to  Lisbon,  and  from  Bergen  to  Naples, 
there  is  not  one  who  ever  heard  of  my  name  who  has  not  heard  of  it 
with  advantage,  both  in  point  of  morals  and  genius.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  one  Englishman  in  fifty  who,  if  he  heard  I  had  broke  my 
neck  to-night,  would  be  sorry ;  some  because  I  am  not  a  Whig,  some 
because  I  am  not  a  Christian ;  and  all  because  I  am  a  Scotchman.  Can 
you  seriously  talk  of  my  cdntinuing  an  Englishman  ?  Am  I,  or  are 
you,  an  Englishman  ?  Do  they  not  treat  with  derision  our  pretensions 
to  that  name,  and  with  hatred  our  just  pretensions  to  surpass  and 
govern  them?' 

That  the  Bceotians  of  the  South  should  follow  the  lead  of 
Chatham,  and  throw  up  their  caps  for  Wilkes,  while  they 
disliked  the  Scots  in  general  and  showed  a  strange  insensibility 
to  the  surpassing  merits  of  David  Hume  in  particular,  was 
a  mass  of  injuries  too  great  for  forgiveness  I  A  '  stupid  factious 
people,'  whose  nobles,  'bating  their  quality,  are  little  better 
than  their  brethren  the  Wilkites  in  the  streets,' — *it  is  no 
matter  what  becomes  of  them!'  So  he  bursts  out  with  a 
comical  savageness : — 

*0I  how  I  long  to  see  America  and  the  East  Indies  revolted, 
totally  and  finally,  the  revenue  reduced  to  half,  public  credit  fully 
discredited  by  bankruptcy,  the  third  of  London  in  ruins,  and  the 
rascally  mob  subdued  t  I  think  I  am  not  too  old  to  despair  of  being 
witness  to  all  these  blessings.' 

In  the  same  letter,  reporting  the  elopement  of  a  lady  of  title,  he 
cannot  forbear  adding,  '  that  practice  continues  very  fashionable 
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here,  and  il  is  to  be  hoped  will  spread  itself  more  and  more 
every  day,' — it  being,  of  course,  London  from  wbicli  he  ii 
writing.  Even  when  he  is  settled  quietly  in  Edinburgh,  far 
from  the  madding  crowd,  his  humour  is  not  improved : — 

'  I  am  delighted,'  ho  writoa,  '  to  eeo  tlie  doily  luid  hourly  progreea 
of  iimdncfi§,  folly,  and  wickcdnoBe  in  England.  Tho  con  summation  of 
these  qnalitioB  are  tho  trao  ingredienta  fur  making  a  fine  narrative  in 
history,  especially  if  followed  by  some  signal  and  ruinona  convalsion, 
aa  I  hope  will  soon  be  tho  cnae  wJtb  that  perniciouB  people !' 

In  these  wild  outpourings  of  spleen  there  was  probably  oiore 
bark  than  bite.  At  the  worst  they  appear  to  indicate  an  is»-  — • 
lated  vein  of  irritability,  rather  than  a  general  peevishness  and 
discontent ;  and  so  little  did  they  give  the  colour  to  the  prevail- 
ing temperament  of  his  latest  years,  that  among  bis  intimates  he- 
Icft  behind  him  a  character  Dot  to  be  surpassed  for  kindlinu»- 
of  heart  and  unruffled  placidity  of  temper.  Dr.  Carlyle  wa» 
a  shrewd  observer  of  mankind,  and  in  his  interesting  remi- 
niscences of  distinguished  contemporaries  he  bears  witness  to 
Hume's  singular  amiability  and  openness  of  disposition.  He 
bad  the  greatest  simplicity  of  mind  and  manners,  writes  tbe 
Scottish  'Jupiter,'  with  the  utmost  facility  and  benevolence; 
nothing  could  overturn  bis  temper ;  he  was  truly  the  bert- 
□atured  man  in  the  world.  And  from  the  pen  of  Adam  Smith 
the  eulogy  Is  pitched  to  a  still  higher  note : — 

'  Upon  tho  whole,  I  have  always  eonsidored  him,  both  in  hia  life- 
time and  since  his  death,  as  approaching  as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  ft 
perfectly  wise  and  virtuous  man,  as  perhaps  tbo  nature  of  hanua 
frailty  will  pomiit," 

We  have  only  now  to  fulfil  our  promise  of  offering  some 
remarks  on  Hume's  earliest  and  largest  philosophical  work,  tbe 
'  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,'  and  in  doing  this  we  shall  limit 
ourselves  to  an  endeavour  to  explain,  in  o  very  short  and 
familiar  way,  what  was  the  outcome  of  his  bold  and  uncom- 
promising logic.  We  have  already  said  that  in  that  repudiated 
work  alone  can  his  contribution  to  pure  philosophy  be  found. 
To  make  clear  the  real  significance  of  that  contribution  is  our 
present  object,  and  for  this  we  must  first  show  in  what  shape  be 
received  from  his  immediate  predecessors  the  theory  on  wliidi 
he  undertook  to  work  after  bis  own  manner. 

Locke's  problem  had  been  to  account  for  human  knowledge. 
That  men  knew  something,  was  undeniable ;  at  least,  it  seemed 
so  to  common  sense.  But  how  did  knowledge  originate  ?  To 
find  this  out,  Locke  interrogated  the  in*Iividual  mind,  that  it, 
his  own  mind,  and  sought  the  answer  in  what  he  supposed 
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to  be  its  experience.  He  conceived  of  the  mind  as  being  c 
glnnlly  empty,  colourless,  free  from  all  bias  or  afTection — a  blank 
tablet,  on  which  anything  might  be  written,  but  endowed  with 
an  impartial  capacity  for  receiving  impressions,  and  a  cogi- 
tative faculty  for  reflecting  upon  them  when  received.  In  the 
primary  stage  of  its  existence,  then,  the  mind  was  absolutely 
unfurnished.  It  had  no  ideas,  not  even  any  inherent  character 
or  self-determining  faculty  ;  it  was  a  mere  thinking  substance, 
or  logical  instrument.  Then  the  process  of  learning  began. 
The  mind  passively  received  an  impression,  and  was  conscious 
of  a  sensation  ;  that  sensation  it  referred  to  some  external  cause, 
and  interpreted  it  to  indicate  a  fact  outside  itself;  and  that  fact 
was  the  first  item  of  knowledge.  Another  and  another  followed 
in  like  manner,  and  thus  the  mind  by  degrees  became  stored 
with  these  interpretations  of  its  sensations,  which  Locke  calls 
'  ideas  got  by  sensation ;'  then  by  reflecting  on  and  combining 
these  primary  ideas  it  acquired  a  new  set  of  ideas,  composed 
out  of  them,  which  he  distinguishes  as  'ideas  of  reflection.' 
That  is  his  entire  process  of  knowing ;  each  separate  item  of 
knowledge  being  simply  the  interpretation  of  some  definite 
sensation,  and  the  knowable  being  necessarily  limited  to  these 
interpretations,  and  the  manipulations  of  them  by  the  'thinking 
thing,'  the  mind. 

Now,  on  an  attentive  examination  of  this  process,  we  shall 
sc>on  find  ourselves  embarrassed  in  the  endeavour  to  understand 
how  it  ever  gets  into  motion  at  all.  The  proverb  applies  here 
emphatically,  which  ascribes  the  difficulty  to  the  first  step. 
1*he  mind,  we  arc  told,  when  an  absolute  blank,  becomes  con- 
scious of  a  first  sensation,  and  interprets  it  to  mean — what  ? 
the  existence  of  something  outside  itself.  Why,  here  is  a  whole 
hierarchy  of  ideas  already  assumed  to  exist  in  the  human  mind, 
irfaen  the  mind,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  is  making  its 
original  start  towards  acquiring  its  very  first  idea!  For  this 
interpretation  of  the  earliest  sensation  assumes,  first,  that  the 
mind  itself  is  a  real  continuous  entity,  a  permanent  recipient 
of  impressions  made  on  it,  which  it  can  store  up  and  reflect 
opon ;  next,  that  there  is  a  persistent  something  outside  it, 
nrhich  is  the  cause  of  these  impressions ;  and,  lastly,  that  the 
sensations  produced  in  it  by  these  impressions  give  true  reports 
of  that  external  something,  to  which  they  are  referred  as 
their  cause.  Without  these  three  immense  assumptions,  of  a 
permanent  »elf,  an  external  teorid,  and  an  invariahle  knou'n  relation 
between  ohject  and  sensation,  the  process  of  knowing  can  never 
make  a  start.  A  perfectly  blank  mind,  conscious  of  a  sensa- 
tion. 
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tion,  is  conscious  of  a  sensation,  and  that  is  all ;  no  succession 
of  like  states  of  consciousness  can  carry  the  matter  any  farther. 
Knowledge,  in  such  a  case,  will  begin  and  end  with  unrelated 
and  inexplicable  sensations. 

Suppose,  however,  this  initial  difficulty  overlooked,  as  Locke 
overlooks  it,  another  has  soon  to  be  faced,  when  the  seyeral 
contents  of  the  mind  come  to  be  investigated.  Let  us  for  t\u 
moment  allow,  that  from  simple  sensations  simple  external 
maybe  inferred;  whence  shall  the  mind  obtain  the  ideas  oft 
God,  infinity,  space,  time,  causation,  a  self-conscious  self,  se 
physical  Cosmos  regulated  by  law,  and  the  whole  category  ot 
abstract  conceptions?  These  are  in  the  mind,  and  yet  it  vt,. 
certain  that  they  cannot  be  got  out  of  simple  sensations  by  anj^ 
manipulation,  however  dexterous.  Whence,  then,  do  they  arise* 
This  is  a  difficulty  which  is  continually  meeting  Locke,  an^.^ 
exercising  his  ingenuity ;  but  he  really  finds  no  escape  from  iW'  jl  u 
except  by  sliding  into  a  use  of  his  terms  in  double  senses,  sn^^^^M'jai 
finally  taking  refuge  in  the  common  notions  of  mankind,  whicI^^^Mic] 
is  virtually  to  give  up  his  theory  of  knowledge. 

Locke's  successor  in  the  enquiry  was  Berkeley.  A  bom  met^B-^  ^ti 
physiciai),  and  writing  in  the  interests  of  theology,  he  pounce^»^^ce 
at  once  on  one  of  Locke's  weak  points,  and  showed  irrefragablC^=^-bl 
that,  on  Locke's  principles,  there  could  be  no  evidence  of  HtM^'  tl 
existence  of  a  material  world.  We  are  conscious,  but  of  whati**^^  -sa^ 
of  our  own  sensations,  nothinj^:  more:  these  are  necessariE i "^rii 
within  our  own  minds,  for  they  are  nothing  but  states  of  t\K:^  tL 
mind,  and  an  external  material  cause  of  them  is  a  mere  figmer  ^^  Men 
of  the  imagination.  Matter,  then,  as  an  entity  of  which  or^ 
senses  take  cognizance,  vanishes  from  the  scene.  All  that 
left  is  spirit ;  and  as  nothing  can  be  active  but  spirit,  the  ii 
pressions  of  which  our  spirits  are  conscious  must  be  produce- 
upon  them  directly  by  spirit,  that  is,  by  a  spirit  acting  unive 
sally  ;  in  other  words,  by  God.  Thus  out  of  Locke's  theory 
knowledge  Berkeley  at  a  stroke  developed  '  Immaterialism.' 

It  only  needed  that  Hume,  who  was  a  far  more  acute  logici* 
than  either,  should  follow  in  the  track  indicated  by  Berkeley, 
make  a  caput  mortuum  of  the  whole  theory.     He  saw  at  a  glai 
that  the  argument,  which  in  Berkeley's  hands  was  good  agaii 
matter,  was  equally  good  against  spirit.     We  are  conscious 
sensations,    or    perceptions   (Hume's    favourite    word),    and 
nothing  else ;  the  only  mind  then  of  which  we  have  any  ex] 
rience  is  the  succession  of  these  sensations  or  perceptions^  ani 
permanent  percipient  entity  or  substance  in  which  they  inhi 
is  a  pure  fiction.     So  mind  or  spirit,  the  '  thinking  thing'  it 
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▼BDished  as  matter  had  done,  and  nothing  was  left  cltlicr  to 
know  or  to  be  known !  Locke's  theory  of  knowing  had  ended 
in  universal  negation. 

The  process  by  which  Hume,    '  adopting  the  premises    and 
metliod  of  Locke,'  to  borrow  Mr.  Green's  words,  'cleared  them 
of  ail  iUogtcal  adaptations  to  popular  belief,  and  experimented 
with  them  on  the  body  of  professed  knowledge,'  we  need   not 
attempt  to  exhibit ;  our  concern  is  only  with  the  results.     If  we 
interrogate  him  about  the  chief  objects  of  human  belief,  wc  shall 
obtain  answers  in  which  wc  shall  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
Binbigntty.     And,  first,  as  to  our  faculties  ;  whether  any  reason- 
able reliance  can  be  placed  on  them  ;  whether,  in  fact,  they  can 
enable  us  to  know  anything?     Hume  tells  us  that,  as  we  proceed 
with    an  enquiry  into  their  trustworthiness  and  vali<tity,  every 
nccessive  estimation  wc  make  of  them  must  be  less  than  the 
picc^ding,  till  absolute  zero  is  reached :  '  all  the  rules  of  logic 
ra)Eu.re  a  continual  diminution,  and  at  last  a  total  extinction,  of 
Wief  and  evidence.'     But  if  we  cannot  trust  our  understanding, 
*!«  ^we  not  justified  at  least  in  relying  on  our  senses?     Not  at 
■Hi        '  It  is  impossible  upon  any  system  to  defend  cither  our 
■wJeintanding  or  senses.'     Well,   but  if  the  tcstimog.y  of  our 
*™*^a  13  thrown  overboard,  what  reason  have  we  to  believe  in  an 
external  world  ?     None  whatever !      '  To  attribute  a  distinct  ex- 
Uterjcc  to  the  thing's  which  we  feel  or  sec  is  entirely  unreason- 
»^\f:.     .  .  .  Reason  neither  docs,  nor  is  it  possible  it  ever  should, 
npor»  any  supposition,  give  us  an  assurance  of  the  continued  and 
™*i»ict  existence  of  body.'     What  then  becomes,  we  ask,  of  the 
whole  series  of  phenomena  which  are  the  objects  of  the  physical 
scicn«;e5?     They  are  merely  mental  impressions,  weare  assured, 
''■^^rything  which  appears  to  the  mind  is  nothing  but  a  percep- 
*'°''-     .  .  ,  All    impressions    are    internal    and    perishing   sub- 
s''*'**:;^*,'     But  does  not  reason,  we  urge,  discern  chains  of  neces- 
wry     connection,  independent  of  the    mind,    between    physical 
pfaenompua  ?     By  no  means,  is  the  reply  ;  '  the  efficacy  or  energy 
oi  causes  belongs  entirely  to  the  soul  ...  it  lies  in  the  deter- 
nunation    of  the  mind  ....  all    our   reasonings   concerning 
causes  and  effects  are  derive<l  from  nothing  but  custom  .  .  .  the 
I         cunstaQt  conjunction  of  objects  determines  their  causation.'     At 
V        W,  in  this  general  evanescence  of  things  in  the  logical  crucible, 
I        *«  are  anxious  to  know  how  we  ourselves  fare,  and  what  becomes 
I        of  the  one  little  thing  that  is  left  to  us,  our  individual  person- 
al      alitj?     'What  we  call  a  mind,'  Hume  answers,  'is  nothing  but 
T       slieapor  collection   of  different  perceptions,  .  .  .  there  is  no 
n|      proper  simplicity  in  it  at  one  time,  nor  identity  in  different,  .  .  . 
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the  identity  which  we  ascrihe  to  it  is  only  a  fictitious  one,  and 
of  a  like  kind  with  that  which  we  ascrihe  to  vegetable  and 
animal  bodies.'  No  wonder  that  Hume,  having  thus  despatched 
mind  and  matter,  subject  and  object,  self  and  the  unirerse, 
should  begin  to  fancy  himself,  as  we  have  already  quoted, 'in 
the  most  deplorable  condition  imaginable,  environed  with  tbe 
deepest  darkness,  and  utterly  deprived  of  the  use  of  efery 
member  and  faculty ' ! 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  sensation-philosophy  in  the  ham!* 
of  its  acutcst  exponent,   and  nothing  remained  but  cither  lt> 
give  up  knowledge  as  impossible,  or  to  seek  for  it  some  other" 
basis.     Hume  practically  adopted  the  latter  alternative ;  ai  wff 
remarked  at  first,  he  did  not  lake  his  philosophy  seriously,  amt 
fell  back  on   the  natural  iostincts  or  convictions  of  mankinii.' 
'  'Tis  happy,'  he  says,  '  that  nature  breaks  the  force  of  all  ihff^ 
sceptical  arguments  in  time,  and  keeps  them  from  having  oaf 
considerable  influence  on  the  understanding.'     It   is  true  th»C 
Hume  never  set  himself  to  build  up  knowledge  again  on  a  IjuIf 
better  able  to  sustain  it :  such  reconstruction  was  a  labour  not  tip 
bis  taste,  perhaps  not  within  his  ability,  for  it  required  a  higber 
conception  of  reason  than  be  possessed.     The  moral,  howcTer^ 
which  he  has  bequeathed  to  us,  is  plain  enough  for  those  wht^ 
study  him  intelligently  and  without  prepossession.     Our  moden»- 
scientific  sceptics  who,  like  Professor  Huxley,  claim  Hurae  '»^ 
the  protagonist  of  that  more  modern  way  of  thinking  which  b*^ 
been  called  agnosticism,'  seem  to  imagine  that  they  are  tresilin^S 
in  his  steps,  and  wielding  his  weapons,  while  they  erect  belief 
in  the  physical  Cosmos  on  the  ruins  of  belief  in  an  intelligem 
Author  of  it.     Never  was  a  greater  delusion  !     Home  has  reall] 
shut   us  up  to  the  choice — Both,  or  Neither.      If  we  take  hi" 
philosophy  by   itself,   neither  is  possible;  absolute   scepticiiicwj 
is  the  Inevitable  result.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  recoiling  froicr* 
this,  we,  like  him,  admit  what  he  calls  nature,  or  propensity,  >-^ 
the  origin  and  justification  of  human  beliefs,  we  shall  find,  *-* 
he  himself  found,  that  Theism  comes  in  with  it.      What  Hnm* 
cuts  the  ground  from  under,  is  an  atheistic  theory  of  knowledge    ■ 
what  he  leaves  no  room  for,  is  the  modern  bastard  agnosticwc*) 
which  accepts  the  physical  order,  and  rejects  God. 
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LRT.  II. — 1.  My  Garden^  its  Plan  and  Culture.    By  Alfred  Smee. 
Second  Edition,  1872. 

2.  Alpine  Flowers  far  English  Gardens.      By  W,  Robinson. 
Third  Edition,  1877. 

3.  Gleanings  from  French  Gardens.    By  W.  Robinson.    Second 
Edition,  1869. 

4.  Flora  Symbolica.     By  John  Ingram.     1869. 

5.  Handybook   of  the  Fbwer  Garden.     By  David   Thomson. 
Third  Edition,  1876. 

6.  Flofwers  and  Gardens.     By  Forbes  Watson,  1872. 

7.  A  Year  in  a  Lancashire  Garden.     By  Henry  A.  Bright. 
Second  Edition,  1879. 

8.  Hardy  Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Flowers.     By  William  Suth- 
erland.    1871. 

9.  Horticulture.     By  F.  W.  Burbidge,  1877. 

0.  The  Famous  Parks  and  Gardens  of  the  fVorld.     Nelson  and 
Sons,  1880. 

1.  Plant  Lore  of  Shakespere.     By  Rev.  Henry  EUacombe,  1878. 

S  spring  comes  on,  the  fancy  of  any  man  who  cares  about  a 
garden  *  lightly  turns  to  thoughts '  of  flowers  and  the 
ardens  where  they  grow.  Never,  perhaps,  was  the  art  of  garden- 
ig  so  popular,  we  wish  we  could  say  so  intelligent,  as  at  present. 
*he  stately  homes  of  England,  the  villas  that  line  the  roads  of 
iburban  districts,  the  cottages  clustering  round  a  village  green, 
ften  even  a  back  yard  or  window-sill  in  the  heart  of  some 
lanufacturing  town,  all  testify  in  their  different  ways  to  the 
esire  of  having  an  adornment  of  flowers.  Indeed  the  desire,  as 
aeon  long  ago  pointed  out,  in  his  famous  and  often  quoted 
usay,  is  as  old  as  man  himself ;  or,  if  any  one  prefer  to  trace 
%ck  the  instinct,  not  to  the  Garden  of  Eden,  but  to  the  habits  of 
bird,  he  may  be  reminded  of  the  Gardener  Bower-bird  (Ambly- 
Tits  inomata)  of  New  Guinea,  who,  making  a  bower  for  the 
leasure  of  his  mate,  will  decorate  the  front  of  it  with  flowers 
^refuUy  stuck  into  the  sod.* 

Nothing  more  strikingly  shows  the  interest  that  is  now  taken 
1  gardening,  than  the  number  of  books  that  are  published  on  the 
abject  Those  which  we  place  at  the  head  of  this  article  are 
nly  a  very  few,  but,  though  of  various  merit,  and  written  with 
arious  purpose,  they  have  this  in  common — that  they  deal  less 
irith  the  craft  of  the  gardener  than  with  the  flowers  themselves. 

^  This  very  carious  bird  was  first  described  by  Schlegel ;  and  a  fall  account 
>f  it  by  Dr.  Beccari,  with  a  coloured  illustration  of  its  bower  and  garden,  will  be 
:oimd  in  Gould's  *  Birds  of  New  Guinea.' 
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But  besides  these,  and  such  as  these,  we  have  manuals  of  ga.^* 
dening,  with  their  annual  and  monthly  calendars  of  gard^i 
operations,  their  practical  advice  and  technical  knowledge 
Then  there  are  the  almost  countless  catalogues  of  the  nurserjxn^x 
and  seedsmen,  which  often  add  excellent,  and  sometimes  colourcx] 
engravings,  and  always  supply  much  useful  information.  More- 
over, in  addition  to  the  gardening  articles  that  appear  in  tbe 

*  Field '  and  elsewhere,  there  are  no  less  than  six  weekly  news- 
papers, and  five  monthly  periodicals,  all  devoted  to  gardening. 
Lastly,  from  time  to  time,  some  publication  comes  out  in  parts^ 
as  a  monograph  on  some  particular  species  or  group  of  plants, 
which,  with  its  beautifully  painted  illustrations,  will  one  day 
take  its  place  among  other  magnificent  folios  in  the  botanical 
libraries  of  the  world. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  the  old  English  or  Eliza* 
bethan  garden,  that  we  need  hardly  enter  into  great  detail  oa 
the  subject.     Bacon  has  told  us  what  his  ideal  garden  was— the 
outside  lawn,  the  enclosed  garden,  and  the  wilderness.    Of  coarse 
few  gardens  can  ever  have  approached  the  perfection  of  whicU 
he  dreams,  but  his  general  type  was  the  type  of  the  garden  of 
his  day.     He  does  not  approve  of  'the  making  of  knots  or 
figures  with  divers  coloured  earths,'  near  the  house ;  but  in  tbe 
garden  proper,  which  is  enclosed  by  hedges  with  green  alleys 
running  past  them,  he  will  allow  of  '  variety  of  device.'    Eacb 
month  is  to  have  its  own  flowers,  and  he  values  flowers,  as- 
Milton  seems  to  have  done,  more  for  fragrance  than  for  colour- 
And  the  variety  of  flowers  of  the  old  garden  was,  even  in  com^ 
paratively   small   places,   far   greater   than  we   might   at  first 
suppose.      Thomas  Tusser,  who  was    then    a  Suffolk   fanner- 
published  his  *  Points  of  Husbandry '  in  1557,  and  he  gives  9- 
long  list  of  the  plants  he  grew  for  the  kitchen,  for  salads,  ioT 
physic,   and  of  flowers    for    '  windows   and   pots.'     The  ne^ 
Shakspeare  Society,  too,  has  lately  been  reprinting  Harrisons 

*  Description  of  England,'  first  printed  in  1577,  and  he,  in » 
chapter  on  gardening,  describes  his  own  *  little  plot,  void  of  all 
cost  in  keeping,'  as  having,  *  in  the  varietie  of  simples,' '  ven^ 
neere  three  hundred  of  one  sort  and  other  contained  therein,  "^^ 
one  of  them  being  common  or  usually  to  be  had.' 

Two  of  the   most   celebrated   gardens   of   those    days  were? 

Nonsuch  and  Cobham.     Nonsuch  seems  to  have  had  a  number 

of  statues,  and  a  wonderful  fountain  with  Diana  and  Actaeon ; 

and  its  lilac-trees  are  particularly  mentioned.     Of  Cobham,  ^^ 

Kent,  then  belonging  to  Lord  Cobham,  but  now  to  Lord  Darnlev, 

Holinshed  says,  '  No  varietie  of  strange  flowers  and  trees  at? 

want,  which  praise  or  price  male  obtaine  from  the  furthest  pa^ 

of 
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f  Europe  or  from  other  strange  countries,  whereby  it  is  not 
aferior  to  the  Garden  of  Semiramis.'  A  little  later,  Lord 
*airfax's  garden  was  glorified  by  Andrew  Marvell.  It  was  built, 
s  was  supposed  to  be  appropriate  for  a  soldier's  garden,  in  the 
)rm  of  a  fort  with  five  bastions,  and 

'  the  flowers  as  on  parade 
Under  their  colours  stand  displayed, 
Each  regiment  in  order  grows, 
That  of  the  tulip,  pink,  and  rose/ 

Later  on  still  (in  1685)  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  celebrated 
ssay,  described  the  gardens  in  his  day  as  not  often  exceeding 
Lx  or  eight  acres,  inclosed  by  walls,  and  '  laid  out  in  a  manner 
wholly  for  advantage  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  the  product  of 
itchen  gardens/     He  goes  on  to  say  that, 

in  every  garden  four  things  are  necessary  to  he  provided  for,  flowers, 
ruit,  shade,  and  water,  and  whoever  lays  out  a  garden  without  all 
hese  must  not  pretend  to  any  perfection.  It  ought  to  lie  to  the 
»eBt  parts  of  the  house,  so  as  to  be  but  like  one  of  the  rooms  out  of 
rhich  you  step  into  another.  The  part  of  your  garden  next  your 
LOUse  (besides  the  walls  that  go  round  it)  should  be  a  parterre  for 
lowers,  and  grass  plots  bordered  with  flowers :  or  if,  according  to  the 
lewest  mode,  it  be  cast  all  into  grass  plots  and  gravel  walks,  the 
Iryness  of  these  should  be  relieved  with  fountains,  and  the  plainness 
)f  those  with  statues/ 

He  then  quotes  the  garden  at  Moor  Park,  made  by  the 
[^untess  of  liedford,  as  *  the  perfectest  figure  of  a  garden  1  ever 
Kiw/  He  says,  *  the  length  of  the  house,  where  the  best  rooms,  or 
)f  most  use  or  pleasure  are,  lies  upon  the  breadth  of  the  garden :' 
he  ^  g^eat  parlour '  opens  upon  a  broad  terrace  walk,  and  then 
hree  flights  of  steps  descend  to  a  very  large  parterre,  with  its 
tandard  laurels,  its  fountains,  and  its  statues.  This  garden 
aust  obviously  have  been  a  garden  of  an  architectural  rather 
ban  of  a  horticultural  character,  and  was  not  at  all  the  ordinary 
-arden  of  the  ordinary  country  house.  But  the  garden,  which 
le  properly  associate  with  those  described  by  the  poets  of  the 
6th  and  17th  centuries,  was  the  garden  *  inclosed  by  walls,' 
within  which  were  flower-beds  and  herb  and  kitchen  gardens, 
livided  by  flowering  shrubs,  and  green  walks,  and  verdant 
dleys.  It  was  in  such  a  garden  that  Spenser's  butterfly  met  its 
intimely  end,  and  such  were 

'  The  gardens  of  Adonis  fraught 
With  pleasures  manifold/ 

It  was  in  the  *  pleached  bower '  of  such  a  garden,  where  the 
ripe  honeysuckles  obscured  the  sun,  that  Shakespeare's  Beatrice 

was 
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was  to  hide.  Of  such  a  garden  Andrew  Marrell  was  flunking, 
when  he  described  the  lilies  and  roses,  on  which  Sjlvio'i  b«a 
was  wont  to  feed.  In  these  old  gardens  Cowley  wrote  bia 
essays,  and  Hcrrick  gathered  the  fancies  of  a  poet,  or  ihe 
warnings  of  a  moralist,  with  his  early  violets  and  fading 
daffodils. 

And  so,  with  but  few  changes,  these  Elizabethan  gardaw 
grew  on  from  year  to  year,  till  a  certain  modification  occart«df 
when  William  III.  introduced  a  taste  for  whatever  was  charac- 
teristic of  Holland:  statues  were  fewer,  and  hedges  of  boi  or 
yew,  clipped  into  fantastic  shapes,  became  all  the  fashion.  Tbeie 
clipped  hedges,  indeed,  were  no  new  invention,  as  Sir  Waller 
Scott  appears  to  have  thought,  for  Bacon  had  denounced  them- 
He  did  '  not  like  images  cut  out  in  juniper  or  other  garden  stuff, 
they  be  for  children.'  Earlier  still,  Leiand,  in  bis  '  Itineratj,' 
speaks  of  the  Castle  of  Wrexhill,  and  says  that  outside  '  the 
mote '  were  orchards,  and  *  in  the  orchards  were  mountes  opaf 
topiario.' 

But  the  most  famous  specimen  of  Topiarian  work  in  Englanil 
is  probably  that  at  Levcns  Hall  in  Westmoreland,  It  nns  the 
work  of  Beaumont,  a  well-known  gardener  of  his  day,  and  dit«»- 
from  1701,  the  last  year  of  William  III.'s  reign.  Co\ooA 
Graham  was  at  that  time  owner  of  Levens,  and  some  cuiious ' 
letters  from  his  steward  still  exist,  describing  the  laying  oDt  of 
the  grounds  and  the  planting  of  the  yews,  of  which  one  group 
was  clipped  into  the  shape  of  Queen  Elizabeth  with  her  inaid«i 
of  honour. 

Long  rows  of  trees,  moreover,  were  now  formed  on  ihe  sevfiJ 
sides  of  great  houses,  and  at  Cobham  (the  varied  fortune  of  whos^ 
garden  is  singularly  instructive)  a  semicircleof  trees  was  plantecJ 
near  the  west  front,  from  which  radiated  five  avenues.  Bui  the' 
Dutch  fashions  and  the  Topiarian  work  and  the  long  avenues 
were  to  be  of  no  great  duration.  It  is  more  than  probable  lh»* 
political  feeling,  as  well  as  mere  fashion,  may  have  had  soin^' 
thing  to  do  with  the  change  in  many  cases  ;  but,  howevcrthis  maJT 
be,  those  who  set  themselves  up  as  men  of  taste  began  to  finS 
fault  with  the  existing  style.  Pope  was  among  the  first  Ifl  dis- 
cover that  there  was  a  monotony  when  grove  nodded  lo  grow* 
and  each  alley  had  its  brother,  and  he  insisted  that  nature  nort 
'  never  be  forgot,'  and  that  one  must  '  consult  the  genius  of  th* 
place  in  all.'  So  he  set  to  work  to  consult  the  genius  of  hii  o*o 
villa  at  Twickenham,  and  this  genius  certainly  prevented  aa;- 
thing  monotonous.  He  had  flower-beds,  and  slopes,  and  mouadh 
and  vistas,  and  a  cypress-grove,  and  a  shell-temple  and  aB 
orangery,   and   a  bowling-green,  and,   above    all,   a  wondtiw 
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pntto,  'fiolshcil  nitb  shells,  and  Interspersed  with  pieces  of 
looking-glass  in  angular  forms.' 

And  it  was  about  this  time  that  Batty  Langley,  also  of  Twick- 
eobam,  wrote  his  '  New  Principles  of  Gardening,  or  the  Lajing- 
out  and  Planting  Parterres,  Groves,  Wildernesses,  Labyrinths, 
Arenues,  Parks,  &c.,  after  a  more  Grand  and  Rural  manner 
thiiis  has  been  done  before.'  Tliis  '  Grand  and  Rural  manner ' 
expresses  pretty  clearly  the  confusion  we  find  all  through  his 
bouk.  He  must  have  known  Pope's  villa,  and  probably  the  poet 
hioaself,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  too  intended  to  consult  nature 
uitl  the  'genius'  of  a  place.  He  says  there  is  not  'anything 
more  shochint/  than  a  stiff  regular  garden,  where,  after  we  have 
Ken  one  quarter  thereof,  the  very  same  is  repeated  in  all  the 
reia^ining  parts,  so  that  we  are  tired,  instead  of  being  further 
entertained  with  something  new,  as  expected.*  He  thinks  '  our 
ffarclens  much  the  worst  of  any  in  the  world,  some  few  excepted,' 
snd  is  severe  on  the  late  Air.  London  and  Mr.  Wise  for  having 
laid  out  gardens  for  the  nobility  '  in  a  regular,  stiff,  and  stuft-up- 
manncr,' with  crowded  evergreens  and  'trifling  flower-koots.' 
But  the  compliments  which  he  pays  to  nature  are,  after  all,  not 
mucli  more  than  lip-homage.  His  principles  seem  very  right, 
but  tis  designs,  of  which  we  have  very  many,  show  that  the 
'Gra.tid'  liad  tjuitc  got  the  better  of  the  'Rural.'  Even  the 
design  of  'a  rural  garden  after  the  new  manner'  consists  of '  a 
fine  large  plain  parterre,  environed  with  an  easy  agreeable 
»Iop«?,'  and  'adorned  with  Apollo,  Minerva,  and  Pallas  {sic)^ 
^  Seven  Liberal  Arts,  Mercury,  and  Pytho ; '  then  there  is 
ao  Octagon  basin,  with  Neptune,  and  avenues  and  canals  and 
more  statues,  and  '  we  can  never  know  when  we  have  seeo  the 
whole' 

-^od  now  the  period  of  the  so-called  '  landscape  gardeners ' 
''*6'*n,  though  in  reality  their  business  was  rather  with  the- 
!}'*>'*n<li  than  with  the  garden  proper. 

^f  these  Kent  was  the  first  of  eminence.  Their  idea  was  to- 
"«troy  all  the  old-fashioned  formalities,  at  the  sacrifice  of  a. 
'^'^^o  atatelincss  which  the  style  possessed,  and  to  bring  the 
••^Oery  of  an  English  park  up  to  the  house  itself.  But  they 
?"'«  constantly  haunted  and  harassed  by  the  word  '  picturesque.' 
I  y^s  Nature  more  picturesque  when  closely  followed  or  carelully 
"jiproved  ?  Was  it  the  duty  of  the  landscape  gardener  to  arrange 
'"'  clumps  and  belts  of  trees  in  the  way  in  which  they  would 
'wit  best  in  a  picture?  This  was  evidently  Kent's  idea,  and 
'Raines  Barrington,  speaking  of  him,  says  it  was  reserved  for 
J^jm  '  to  realize  these  beautiful  descriptions  [in  the  '  Faery 
QuM-n'l  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  adapted  \i;j  \«\ii?,  » 
Vol.  149. — No.  2!)S.  z  ■^a:\Ti'««  J 
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j»inter,  as  the  true  test  of  perfection  in  a  modern  garden  is  iha' 
a  landscape  painter  would  choose  it  as  a  composition.'  Kent't  "^  j? 
great  work  seems  to  have  been  the  carrying  out  of  the  alterationr 
at  Stowe,  on  which  Bridgeman  had  been  originally  employed 
and  much  of  the  beauty  of  those  famous  grounds^ which,  how 
ever,  were  at  least  as  artificial  as  natural^was  owing  to  hu 
taste.  The  two  peculiarities  now  generally  associated  with  hi. 
name  are  the  planting  of  dead  trees  to  look  picturesque,  and  tK.«zd; 
constant  use  of  Ha-has  (or  sunk-fences),  which  he  is  often  sai*f  ^ 
to  have  originated,  though,  as  matter  of  fact.  Batty  Langley  als^  JC 
(and  we  think  previously)  advocates  their  adoption,*  '  Cap^^ 
bility'  Brown  was  perhaps  the  next  most  noted  landscaf^^. 
gardener.  His  idea  was  always  to  improve  nature,  and  he  wc  -i. 
particularly  strong  in  artificial  lakes  and  canals,  with  rath- 
formal  clumps  of  trees.  Pic  had  many  disciples,  and  it  secm^.a= 
as  if  half  the  fine  places  in  England  were  to  be  reformed  on  tl^.^-  tfN 
new  principles. 

But  two  formi'lable  critics  came  into  the  field,  Knight  ar^^^aaiM 
Price.  Their  plan  was  to  leave  Nature  as  much  as  possible  ^^k>  (q 
herself,  to  let  the  stream  wind  about  as  a  stream  should,  inslcn^  Tc«d 
of  being  dammed  into  a  canal,  and  to  allow  trees  lo  sra-a  —^^r  g^ 
they  liked.  Price's  famous  '  Essay  on  the  Picturesque  '  i*  s*-  ^^(xjl 
full  of  interest,  and   shows  good   sense  in    the  exceptions  ^^ 

allows  to  his  general  rule,  as,   for  instance,  where  be  odner-^/j^ 
'architectural  ornaments'  in  the  garden  round  the  house.  J{f   ^ 

speaks,  too,  with  regret  of  having  once  destroyed  a  bcaut^E— /ir/ 
old  garden,  '  sacrificed  to  undulations  of  ground  only.'     But       he 
«erlaioly  seems  to  carry  his  general  rule  to  very  considers. £i/e 
length.     He  thinks  that  'many  of  the  circumstances  that  g^re 
Tariety  and  spirit  to  a  wild  place  might  successfully  be  imitaf«l  . 

in  a  dressed  place  ;'  and  although  he  canuot  advocate  modelling-  I 

«  carriage-drive  after  a  cart-rut,  or  having  water-docks  or  tbiatles 
l>cfore  one's  door,  he  still  thinks  the  cart-rut  and  the  thullet 
might  furnish  useful  hints.  In  another  chapter  he  discusses  '  the 
connection  between  picturesque  ness  and  deformity,'  and  explaini 
how  large  heaps  of  stones  or  mould  may  at  first  be  considered  as 
deformities,  and  afterwards  appear  picturesque.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  be  reminded  of  Mrs.  RafTerty'a  description  of  her  garden 
in  Miss  Edgeworth's  'Absentee': — '"Yes,"  she  said,  "she 
italed  everything  straight ;  it  was  so  forma]  and  unptcturetmu. 
Uniformity  and  conformity,"  she  observed,  "  had  their  dxy,  bat 

'  IIomM  Walpolc  Gsji  tlint  Bri(!g<-^mnn  inTeatcl  the  rank  fitnc*,  ■  ftnd  tbo 
rmninun  proiile  mltnl  llivm  -^lla!  h«"«l"  to  oiprw  ilieir  larprun  at  flndinic 
n  auddoQ  and  anpt<ropiv«l  sliecktulttrir  wdUol'  Hg  adds  that  £<9it '  lenpcd  i^ 
l«aoo,  uiil  MIT  tliat  all  Nnlnni  «u  k  goiiai.' 
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MPvbank  the  stars  of  the  present  day,  irregularity  aail  de- 
Tmity  bear  the  bell  and  have  the  majority."  ' 
Another  novelist,  Miss  Austen,  in  her  '  Mansfield  Park,' 
reserves  the  name  of  Repton,  who  was  the  last  of  the  noted 
ndscape  gardeners  of  the  last  century ; — '  Repton,  or  anybody 
r  that  sort,'  says  a  certain  Mr.  Rushworth,  '  would  certainly 
ave  the  avenue  at  Sotherton  down  ;  the  avenue  that  leads  from 
le  west  front  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  you  know."  And  this  is 
ist  what  Repton  would  have  done.  He  was  for  ever  cutting 
own  avenues,  and  out  of  the  five  beautiful  lime  avenues  at 
<>bham,  which  must  have  given  such  a  stately  appearance  to 
le  place,  no  less  than  four  fell  victims  to  his  aie.  The  idea 
'OS  oi  course  that  avenues  prevented  the  grounds  from  being 
icturesquc  and  natural,  and  IVIason,  in  his  *  English  Garden,' 
rges  'the  cruel  task,  yet  needful,'  of  breaking  '  th'  obdurate 
ine  *  of  trees,  though 

'  A  chosen  few, — and  yet,  s-Iosl  but  few 
Of  these,  the  old  protectors  of  tho  plain 
May  yet  bo  spared.' 

The  next  marked  development  in  gardening  refers  more  parti- 
ilarly  to  the  flower-garden  itself.  It  was  between  the  years 
135  and  1840  that  the  mode  which  we  call  'bedding-out* 
g^n  to  come  into  general  fashion.  John  Caie,  who  was 
Lrdeoer  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  afterwards  at  Invcrary 
istle,  is  often  said  to  have  originated  the  system  j  but  Mr. 
rost,  writing  from  Dropmore  to  the  editor  of  the  '  Gardener's 
tironicle,'  says : — 

'  I  helped  to  fill  the  beds  hero  in  tho  spring  of  1823,  long  before 
X.  Caie  had  charge  of  the  Campden  Hill  gardens.  It  was  Ludy 
renville  who  began  the  bedding  syetcm.  in  the  first  place,  but  sho 
lite  ftbhorred  both  rihhou  and  carpet  bedding,  Tha  dowager 
tncbesa  of  Bedford  need  to  visit  tho  grounds  bore,  and  much  admired 
lie  garden,  and  whoa  she  went  to  Campden  Hill  to  live  sbo  sent 
It.  Cftio  bore  to  see  tho  place,  and  very  probably  to  take  notes  of 
ihat  he  saw,' 

It  would  thus  appear  that  to  Lady  Grenville  in  her  Dropmore 
gardens  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  bed-out  may  fairly 
wlong.  But  some  fifteen  years  passed  before  the  system  was 
feneraliy  adopted.  It  then  grew  rapidly  in  favour,  and  before 
ong  it  was  clear  that  the  whole  character  of  the  English  garden 
vould  be  changed.  One  of  the  first  plants  to  be  bcdded-out 
extensively  was  the  '  Tom  Thumb '  pelargonium,  or  geranium, 
IS  it  was  then  more  commonly  called  ;  it  was  a  dwarf  scarlet, 
A(i  was  considered  to  be  of  great  beauty  till  the  better  varieties 
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were  introduced.  Then  Tollowed  verbenas,  calceolarias,  and  atbcr 
flowers,  which  could  be  kept  as  cuttings  through  the  winter,  aitd 
then  be  planted  out  when  summer  weather  made  it  safe  to  do 
so.  And  there  were  many  advantages  in  bedding<out,  la 
large  public  gardens,  where  a  glow  of  colour  onlj'  was  wanted, 
where  no  one  stopped  to  look  at  any  particular  plant,  and 
where  a  certain  uniformity  of  growth  was  essential,  it  answnnil 
extremely  well.  In  gardens  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  approache* 
of  great  houses,  and  which  seem  laid  out  rather  by  the  architect 
than  the  gardener,  the  bedding-out  system  was  both  convenient 
in  itself  and  striking  in  its  effects.  Nothing  for  instance,  in  tt*- 
way,  can  be  more  beautiful  than  to  look  down  from  the  long" 
gallery  at  Crewe  Hall  upon  the  formal  garden  with  its  curves 
of  variegated  gravel  and  its  thick  bos  edging,  its  broad  temmK 
walks  and  flights  of  steps,  guarded  by  quaintly  carved  balus- 
trades and  strange  heraldic  monsters.  But  it  hardly  strikes  00=' 
as  a  garden  ;  it  is  rather  an  appendage  to  the  house  itself,  adding 
to  its  stateliness,  and  recalling,  by  its  prevailing  colours  of  bvff 
and  blue,  the  old  traditions  of  the  family. 

But  what  is  all  very  well  for  public  parks  and  very  important 
mansions  is  out  of  place  in  smaller  country  houses,  and  becomes 
absurd  in  small  villa  gardens.  However,  the  fashion  had  seiaeJ 
hold  of  ganieners  and  masters  both,  and  every  one  must  bar« 
what  was  called  an  Italian  garden.  But  to  make  their  Ilaiiai  , 
garden,  they  must  do  one  of  two  things.  They  must  either  ro»*5 
up  the  old  herbaceous  plants,  which  year  after  year  had  blo»— 
sometl  and  scented  the  air  in  the  old  walled  garden  ;  or  they  mils'" 
take  a  piece  of  their  lawn,  and,  cutting  it  up  into  segments,  tha 
plant  out  their  nurslings  of  the  greenhouse.  It  so  chanced,  more 
over,  that  a  few  years  after  the  new  fashion  came  in,  the  duljoi 
glass  was  taken  off,  and  greenhouses,  which  had  once  been  1 
luxury,  now  became  a  supposed  necessary  of  life,  Heoe^ 
bedding-out,  instead  of  being  an  expensive  form  of  gardening'^ 
became  a  singularly  easy  and  not  a  very  costly  method  of  hafio^t 
a  certain  show  of  bright  and  effective  colouring.  But  t\a^ 
colouring  was  all.  In  the  old  walled  garden,  instead  of  ib^ 
plants  which  so  long  had  had  their  home  there,  each  of  whicl» 
knew  its  season,  and  claimed  welcome  as  an  old  friend,  ther^ 
were  bare  beds  till  June,  and  then,  when  the  summer  waa  hotl«t» 
a  glare  of  the  hottest  brightest  colours.  But  the  walled  gardeff 
was  better  than  the  newly-cnt  circles  on  the  lawn.  In  the  gurdM* 
there  would  at  least  be  the  shade  of  one  of  the  garden  walls.  !• 
the  outside  Italian  garden,  where,  with  the  smooth  old  turf,  tree* 
had  been  cut  away,  there  would  be  no  shade  whatever.  Nobody 
ivould  really  care  to  walk  there,  and  probably  no  one  wouH  ^  ^ 
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lowed  to  gather  flowers,  for  fear  of  spoiling  the  sjmmetry  of 
the  beds.  Nor  can  any  one  feel  the  slightest  interest  about  the 
bnndred  little  pelargoniums  in  one  bed,  or  the  fifty  calceolarias 
iu  the  next.  Each  plant  is  exactly  like  itsneighbou 
viduolity  has  gone,  anil  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that  some  four 
months  is  the  limit  of  their  short  lives,  and  that  the  next  year 
'crop'  of  pelargoniums  and  calceolarias,  equally  without 
interest  or  character,  will  appear  In  their  place.  Then  too  the 
i)e«Jcled-out  plants  are  plants  with  no  associations  as  regards 
tbe  past.  No  poet  ever  sang  their  beauty,  and  no  legend  tells 
tlie  origin  of  their  birth.  Again,  they  are  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  scent,  and  to  our  forefathers  at  least  the  scent  of 
flo'^trers  was  their  chief  attraction.  Often  too  it  is  questionable 
whether  a  number  of  small  beds  cut  out  of  the  green  turf  really 
li>olcs  well ;  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  has  a  make-shift  appear- 
ance ;  flowers  were  wanted,  and  the  lawn  has  been  sacrificed. 

'  ^Nothing,'  says  Bacon,  '  Is  more  pleasant  to  the  eye  than 
gre^E  grass  nicely  shorn,' — a  sentiment  which  Mason,  tn  that 
sonaewhat  tiresome  poem  of  his  from  which  we  have  already, 
quoted,  has  sense  enough  to  approve — 

'  For  green  is  to  the  eye,  what  to  tho  ear 
Is  harmuiiy,  or  to  tho  smell  the  rose.' 

Bat  green  lawns  all  over  England  were  being  destroyed.  The 
flo^^r-bordcrs,  where  there  had  been  no  walled  garden,  had 
liit^erto  generally  followed  the  line  of  the  shrubberies  and 
plantations,  and  the  windings  of  garden  walks ;  hut  these  and 
the    f]()wers  that  grew  there  were  now  neglected. 

^till  worse  was  the  effect  on  the  smaller  villa-gardens.     They 

"*''■  hnd  their  flowers  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  garden  wall,  their 

pleasant  bit  of  lawn  with  specimen  trees,  their  fence  of  scented 

shrv»l,3^    The  trees  were  destroyed,  the  lawn  was  cut  up  ;  and  all 

'"'    the  sake  of  red   and  yellow  patches  during  four  summer 

months.      Kven    the    cottagers    in  many  places    seem  to  have 

fcrgotten  the  old    English  flowers,  such  as  grew  in  Perdita's 

S^^i^n,  the  'hot  lavender,"  the  marygold,  and  crown-imperial, 

*"*  the  lily,  and  have  taken  to  slips  of  pelargonium  and  the  like. 

^or  even  yet  had  the  abuse  of  the  bedding-out  system  done 

''>_*orst.     There  were  still,  as  we  have  said,  in  many  gardens, 

'''^ps  of  border  which,  not  being  in  the  form  of  rounded  beds 

""e  allowed,  half  under  protest  as  it  were,  to  harbour  some  of 

I™  old  flowers.     Unfortunately  for  them  ribbon-borders  were 

"■Rented,  and  the  last  sanctuary  of  herbaceous  plants  was  often 

^'hlessly    destroyed.       Pelargoniums    again,    and    calceolarias 

_^Jlth  lobelias  in  front,  and  dark-leaved  perillas  in  the  liaat- 
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ground,  made  up  tlie  new  ribbon  border.  It  was  no  doubt 
effective  enough  in  its  way,  but  we  have  now  seen  it  almost 
everywhere,  and  for  the  last  fifteen  jears  al  least.  Of  course 
there  are  happy  variations  of  it  in  great  places,  and  where  llie 
gardener  is  a  man  of  tastt^  and  ability,  but  it  sometimes  appears 
to  us  that  such  gardeners  must  be  very  rare  exceptions.  Such 
a  ribbon  border  as  we  have  described,  and  extremely  iHidlt 
grown  moreover,  is,  or  was  a  year  or  two  ago,  supposed  to  Iw 
the  appropriate  adornment  of  Shakespeare's  garden  at  New 
Place  in  Stratford. 

A  further  modification  in  the  round  beds  has  been  introduced 
still  more  recently.  It  is  tbc  bedding  out  of  zonal  pelargoniums, 
of  echeverias,  and  of  other  plants,  whose  beauty  lies  in  the  folisgt 
rather  than  the  blossom.  No  doubt  they  give  softer  tints  to  riie 
general  effect,  but  they  are  a  poor  substitute  for  the  varied 
beauty  of  an  old  garden.  It  may  be  difficult  to  find  interest  in 
the  ordinary  'bedding-out  stuff,'  but  they  are  poetry  itself  com- 
pared to  plants,  which  chiefly  remind  one  of  the  last  dajs  of  the 
garden  of '  The  Sensitive  Plant,'  when,  instead  of  all  odorous 
flowers,  there  were  only  growths, 

'  Whoso  eoarse  leaves  were  splasLcd  with  many  a  speck 
Like  the  water-suake's  hally  and  the  toad's  Wik.' 

And  this  latest  fancy  is  itself  falling  into  the  further  degrada- 
tion of  C£ir/K*(- bed  ding.  That  a  carpet  should  imitate  a  flower- 
bed is  one  thing;  years  ago  in  '  Casa  Guidi  windows,'  Mrs. 
Browning  wrote  of  some  carpets,  where 

'  Your  foot 
Dips  deep  in  velvet  roees.' 

This  may  be  well  enough  ;  but  who  wants  flower-beds  to  look 
like  carpets?  They  may  strike  you  at  first  as  being  ingenioutr 
and  even  pretty,  but  the  feeling  is  at  once  followed  by  a 
of  their  essential  debasement  as  regards  gardening.  No  Bowtf 
is  permitted,  and  the  glorification  of  stonecrops  and 
leeks  is  the  chief  result.  But  indeed  the  geometrical  figures 
not  the  worst.  The  gardeners  we 
designs  on  their  carpet-beds,  and 
rms,  and  other  frivolities,  arc  be- 
coming common.  Ihe  most  stupid  follies  of  the  Topiarian  ^ 
were  graceful  and  sensible  compared  to  this.  It  is  less  childish 
to  trim  a  3'ew-tree  into  a  peacock  than  to  arrange  3'our  sednini 
and  altemantheras  to  look  like  animals  on  a  badly -woven  carpet. 
Nor  has  the  absurdity  even  the  merit  of  being  original.  It  it 
really  an  old  French  invention,  and  about  the  time  of  Henry  I\ 


of  the  carpet  bedding  j 
now    trying  their  skill    in 
names,  mottoes,  coats  of  1 
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I^^Bft  gardens  at  Foiitaineblcau  and  Chantillj  were  known  for 
Iheir  quaint  devices  in  flowers,  their  ships,  annorial  beariji|rs, 
and  cyphers  interlaced.  The  whole  matter  has  been  well  summed 
ap  hy  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  who  writes  :— 

'It  is  indeed  astonishing  that  the  asters,  helianthns,  rudbeckias, 
sUphiuins,  and  numberless  other  fino  North  American  plants,  all  so 
oBfflly  grown  and  so  liBntlsome,  should  bo  entirely  neglected  in  Eng- 
lish gardens,  and  this  is  favour  uf  carpets,  hearthrugs,  and  ribbons, 
foruiing  patterns  of  Tiolent  colours,  which,  though  admired  for  being 
the  fashion  on  the  lawn  and  borders  of  our  gardens  and  gniunde, 
would  not  be  tolerated  aa  the  floor  of  a  drawing-room  or  boudoir.' 

Well,  as  we  can  do  nothing  worse  in  this  direction,  we  may 
at  last  hope  for  a  reaction,  in  which  a  new  school,  with  some 
regard  to  nature,  but  without  the  extravagance  of  the  old  '  pic- 
turesque '  gardeners,  may  bring  us  back  to  good  taste  and 
common  sense. 

It  is  of  course  absolutely  impossible  to  form  even  an  esti- 
mnte  of  the  number  of  bedding-out  plants  used  in  our  gardens 
during  a  single  season,  to  be  discarded  when  the  season  ends. 
It  must  be  something  enormous.  One  single  florist  in  the  neigh- 
Iraurboad  of  London  sends  to  market  annually  more  than 
80,000  plants  of  one  description  of  pelargonium  alone.  It  is 
calculated  that  the  bedding-out  of  a  single  good-sized  garden 
will  take  at  least  100,000  plants  to  make  it  effective. 

But  now,  leaving  the  question  of  summer  beddlng-out,  we  are 
glad  to  note  signs  of  real  advance  in  other  directions.  It  is 
something  that  within  the  Ust  ten  or  fifteen  years  our  gardeners 
should  have  discovered  that  bare  earth  all  spring  is  not  par- 
ticularly beautiful,  and  should  have  taken  to  what  is  called 
spring-gardening.  All  flowers  are  welcome  in  spring,  and  even 
masses  of  double  daisies  are  acceptable.  But  indeed  in  all  the 
most  elaborate  beddlng-out  of  summer,  there  is  nothing  that 
can  give  greater  pleasure  for  colouring  than  a  blue  lake  of 
Myototis  diisitifiora,  or  of  autumn-sown  Nemophila  xnsignis. 
Then  again,  owing  to  our  more  rapid  and  easy  intercourse  with 
Holland  and  Belgium,  tulips  and  hyacinths,  which  however 
were  always  in  favour,  are  more  used  than  they  were  some  years 
ago.  The  quantities  sent  over  by  the  gardeners  of  the  Low 
C^mntries  must  be  very  great.  Not  only  do  the  choicer  bulbs 
go  to  our  own  nurserymen,  but  they  are  now  sent  direct  to  many 
private  gardens  ;  while  large  auction-soles  in  London,  Liverpool, 
and  elsewhere,  clear  off  the  inferior  roots  or  those  exported  by 
the  less  well-known  growers.  Mr.  Burbidge  tells  us  that  the 
rslue  of  the  flower-roots  sent  from  Holland  a  year  or  two  ago 
Was  nearly  60,000/.,  and  one  English  grower  imports  annually 

160,000 
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160,000  tulip  bulb$.     A  certain   proportion  of  these  will  be 

required  for  forcing  purposes  for  the  house  and  the  consen'ato* 
but  many  more  will  be  used  in  the  open  garden.     A  bed  of  wi 
grown  tulips  is  certainly  a  very  beautiful  object,  and  there 
some  at  least  who  believe  in  the  rich  fragrance  of  the  tulip,  whi 
a  living  poet  says  *  might  be  the  very  perfume  of  the  sun.* 

Besides  the  spring  garden,  there  is  in  some  places  the  sei 
tropical  garden,  and  in  others  the  Alpine  garden.     No  one 
done  more  than  has  Mr.  W.  Robinson  to  call  up  an  interest 
the  broad-foliaged  plants  which  are  the  chief  ornament  in 
gardens  of  Paris,  and  in  the  delicate  tufts  of  flowers  which  m 
in  the  crevices  of  our  rockeries.     But  there  is  much  still  to 
done.     It  is,  after  all,  only  occasionally  that  either  semi-trop: 
or  Alpine  gardening  is   to  be  seen  in  any  perfection.     For 
former,  Battersea  and  Victoria  Parks  are  extremely  good, 
for  the  latter  the  Messrs.  Backhouse's  nursery,  near  York,     Tias 
a   deserved   reputation.      Many    very   handsome   semi-tropi  cal 
plants  are  all  but  hardy,  and  require  at  most  only  a  protect-  5on 
during  the  winter  months.     The  canna  was  known  to  Germxde 
and  to  Cowley,   and  needs  no  more  care  than  a  dahlia.     'J-^he 
Pampas  grass  and  Arundo  conspicua  are  perfectly  hardy.     I^hc 
Arundinaria  falcata  is  rather  more  tender,  but  unless  it  flowers* 
when,  like    the  American    aloe,  it   will  die,  it  will  generoJlj 
spring  up  from  the  root,  even   when  its  long  canes  themsel'V'*^ 
are  cut  by  the    frost.     The  aralia,   ricinus,  and  others,  are     '^^ 
<loubt    safer    for    being    housed    during    the  winter,  and    itx^^^ 
plunged,  either  as  centres  for  flower-beds,  or  as  separate  shru^  *^^ 
in  the  outside  garden.     Nothing  gives  greater  character  to  s*^^)' 
garden  than  the  occasional  introduction   of  plants    like  thc?^^* 
They  are  now  indeed  all  the  more  needed  since  the  old  plan     ^^\ 
having  orangeries    has  so  nearly  disappeared.     And    yet  tx^^^^ 
well  worth  the  trouble — the  very  little  trouble — that  it  cost, 
orangery  always  was.     Nothing  could  be   more  stately  that* 
broad  walk,  along  the  sides  of  which  were  ranged  the  or.in 
trees,  each  in  its  huge  tub,  and  each  fruit-bearing  and  floweri 
together.      And    with    the    orange-trees    would    be    the    whi*^ 
blossoming  myrtles  and  the   CUthra   arhorvay  with  its  seen 
sprays,  like  lily-of-the-valley. 

As  regards  the  Alpine  garden,  the  first  thing  to  l>e  reme 
bered  is,  that  the  rockwork  on  which  it  is  to  be  formed  shoi> 
look  as  natural  as  possible.  Nothing  can  be  more  liider^ 
than  the  usual  varieties  of  suburban  rockeries,  where  the  intc^ 
tion  seems  to  be  to  make  everything  as  unnatural  and  distort 
as  can  well  be  imagined.  How  well  one  knows  the  jaggeil  frc»- 
ments  of  red  sandstone  standing  on  end,  or  the  blocks  of  varies 
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s  lieaped  up  tog;elher,  with  bits  of  green  glass,  coarse 
uid  big  shells  stuck  in  at  difTcrent  corners,  nnd  with 
between  to  keep  all  in  place.  The  rocks  used  should,  if 
',  be  the  rocks  of  the  country  ;  the_y  should  appear  to  crop 
I  the  soil ;  and  tbey  should  be  so  laid  that  pla.nts  should 
le  able  to  grow  in  their  fissures  and  interstices.  Scarcely 
wrtant  is  the  choice  of  a  site,  for  if  the  rock-garden  is 
under  the  drip  of  trees  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  any  of 
e  delicate  and  beautiful  Alpine  plants  can  thrive.  Most 
n  the  other  hand,  will  of  course  do  better  in  moist,  shady 

so  that  it  is  impossible  successfully  to  combine  the 
garden  and  the  fernery,  as  Is  very  often  attempted.  Let 
line  plants  have  sun  and  light,  and  give  the  ferns  the  cool 
a  which  they  are  most  at  home.  Aquilegias  and  a  few 
oodUnd  flowers  may  he  planted  in  among  the  osmunda, 
t's-longue,  and  other  hardy  ferns ;  and  rare  mosses  and 
may  be  taught  to  cling  to  the  darker  clefts  and  hollows 
rock,  as  in  one  rockery  which  ivc  know,  where  the 
ig  moss'  (Schisloster/a  pennata)  catches  and  refracts  the 
t  with  a  metallic  lustre,  like  that  of  the  humming-bird's 

D  speaks  of  a  '  heath  or  desart '  as  a  part  of  the  garden, 
FS  it  is  '  to  be  framed  as  much  as  may  be  to  a  natural 
«,'  There  are  to  be  no  trees  there,  but  thickets  of  honey- 
tnd  other  trailing  plants,  and  heaps  like  molehills,  set 
inks  or  periwinkles,  or  violets,  or  various  '  sweet  and 
'  flowers,  and  on  some  of  the  heaps  little  bushes  of  juniper 
niary,  or  other  low-growing  shrubs,  are  to  be  planted. 
garden  would  hardly  seem  to  be  one  of  'natural  wild- 

but  Bacon's  theory  that  there  should  be  a  '  wild  garden ' 
I  certain  modifications,  carried  out  in  various  places. 
"titivate  a  wild  garden  almost  involves  a  paradox.  The 
should  grow  of  their  own  accord,  and  as  their  vagrant 
ikes  them.  The  prettiest  of  all  wild  gardens  is  when 
?-bell3  are  so  thick  that  they  seem  a  reflection  of  the  sky, 
lelandine  lies  in  sunny  patches  on  a  bank,  or  the  prim~ 
i  violet  come  up  here  and  there  at  the  foot  of  old  forest 
Sometimes,  too,  less  common  flowers,  which  have  been 

years  ago,  and  have  spread  as  it  has  pleased  them,  give 
Kttf  even  greater  beauty.  We  remember  one  large  shrub- 
Blue  with  hepaticas,  and  another  golden  with  the  winter 
9  Other  plants,  such  as  the  anchuso  or  the  Prfnsitcsfra- 
ray  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  are  well 
ome  half-wild  comer  in  the  '  pleasaunce.'  On  the  other 
t  is  not  well  to  attempt  to  grow  native  plants  when  the 
conditions 
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conditions  of  their  new  life  would  be  unfavourable,    li 

sad  to  sec  acme  bee-orchis,  or  grass  of  Parnassus,  or  uiouni 

auricula,  or  other  rare  British  plant,  transplanted  into  a 

bery  border.     It  is  far  better  to  leave  these  '  wildings  of 

as  Campbell  calls  them,  in  their  native  haunts,  and  to 

ence  fur  oneself  a  new  pleasure  in  finding  them  growing  w 

vigorous  on  down,  or  bog,  or  hilly  slope.    Occasionally  a  gnrdAF^ 

flower  which  has  sprung  up  from  some  stray  seed  will  adt '^ 

certain  unexpected  charm  to  a  walk  or  grass  plot.     Such  flow 
are^in  a  sense  weeds  no  doubt,  but '  weeds  of  glorious  featurL^^riK' 

and    there  are  few   who,  like    Lady  Byron — and   the    stOTT a 

characteristic — would  at  once  order  the  gardener  to  uproot  th^c^m. 
One  beautiful  form  of  semi-wild  garden  is  where,  on  some  pL  ^xv 
of  rich  peat  soil,  rhododendrons  have  been  thickly  planK^iJ. 
There  is  a  fine  example  of  this  nt  Knowsley,  where  thousands  of 
large  shrubs  are  growing  in  the  greatest  luxuriance,  and  wh^^rc, 
as  the  slight  irregularity  of  the  ground  permits,  you  pass  between 
banks  and  slopes  and  hollows  quite  purple  with  the  clasteivtl 
blossoms. 

It  is  of  course  imjwssible  to  lay  down  any  code  of  rules  whs*^'' 
would  be  equally  applicable  to  every  garden.  As  we  bB'V'e 
already  said,  there  will  always  be  n  certain  amount  of  bedding' 
out  necessary,  especially  for  the  architectural  gardens  that  s***' 
round  a  stately  house ;  but  we  may  hope  that  in  all  beddiny-*^*'^ 
more  attention  will  be  given  than  at  present  to  the  proper  bi»J* 
muny  of  colours.  It  really  would  sometimes  appear  that  Ii^*'" 
our  English  gardeners  must  be  colour-blind.  The  gaudiest  aKwl 
most  glaring  contrasts  pain  instead  of  gratifying  the  eye,  w*^ 
their  crude  patches  of  pink  and  red  and  blue  and  yellow.  ^^, 
France  the  bedded-out  borders  have  more  generally  a  variety  ** 
plants  mixed  on  the  same  bed,  and  this  certainly  tends  to  soft.^?" 
the  general  effect. 

But  both  in  the  outside  lawns  and  shrubberies,  and  in    C-** 
walled  inner  garden,  there  is  much  room  for  improvement,  ^ 

great  principle  in  laying  out  the  lawns  is  the  old  principle  ** 
Batty  Langley's  (a  principle  which  he  himself  parodied  r»tl»-^ 
than  illustrated)  of  so  arranging  your  grounds  that  everythi^^K 
cannot  be  seen  at  once,  and  that  each  turn  of  the  walks  exci^-** 
some  fresh  interest.  The  curved  lines  of  a  shrubbery,  n^^J^ 
approaching  and  now  receding,  the  grass  running  up  into  Ut*^-" 
bays  and  recesses  among  deodaras  and  groups  of  rbododendroC^^ 
specimen  trees  occasionally  breaking  a  formal  line,  but  vCf^^^ 
dotted  about  at  regular  intervals, — these  are  the  features  tH  ■^V 
lend  attraction  to  a  lawn.  We  would  allow  of  no  flower-b^^ 
whatever  except  the  shrubbery   border,   though   an    occasi)''*^ 
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~clnnip  of  tritomas,  of  cannas,  or  of  Pampas-grass,  may  take  the 
place  of  flowering  shrubs,  and  start  up  from  corners  of  the  grass. 
Their  height  and  general  aspect  enables  thenn  to  form  part  of 
the  picture.  But— we  cannot  repeat  it  too  often— the  expanse 
of  the  lawn  should  be  rarely  broken  except  by  shrubberies ;  and 
that  the  lawn  itself  should  be  carefully  kept  and  free  from  weeds 
is  of  course  essential. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  gardens  we  ever  knew  depended 
nlmost  entirely  on  the  arrangement  of  its  lawns  and  shrubberies. 
It  bad  certainly  been  most  carefully  and  adroitly  planned,  and 
it  had  every  advantage  in  the  soft  climate  of  the  west  of 
England,  The  various  lawns  were  divided  by  thick  shrubberies, 
so  that  you  wandered  on  from  one  to  the  other,  and  always  came 
on  something  new.  In  front  of  these  shrubberies  was  a  large 
margin  of  flower  border,  always  gay  with  the  most  effective 
plants  and  annuals.  At  one  corner  of  the  lawn  a  standard 
MoffnoUa  grandiflora  of  great  size  held  up  its  chaliced  blossoms  ; 
at  another  a  tulip-tree  was  laden  with  hundreds  of  yellow 
6owers,  Here  a  magnificent  Salishuria  morked  the  foliage  of  the 
maiden-hair ;  and  here  an  old  cedar  swept  the  grass  with  its 
huge  pendent  branches.  But  the  main  breadth  of  each  lawn 
was  never  destroyed,  and  past  them  you  might  see  the  reaches  of 
a  river,  now  in  one  aspect,  and  now  in  another.  Each  view  was 
different,  and  each  was  a  fresh  enjoyment  and  surprise. 

A  few  years  ago,  and  we  revisited  the  place;  the  'improver' 
had  been  at  work,  and  had  been  good  enough  to  0})(m  up  the 
view.  Shrubberies  had  disappeared,  and  lawns  had  been  thrown 
together.  The  pretty  peeps  among  the  trees  were  gone,  the 
long  vistas  had  become  open  spaces,  and  you  saw  at  a  glance  all 
that  there  was  to  be  seen.  Of  course  the  herbaceous  borders, 
which  once  contained  numberless  rare  and  interesting  plants,  had 
disappeared,  and  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house  was  cut  up  into 
little  beds  of  red  pelargoniums,  yellow  calceolarias,  and  the  rest. 
But  we  have  now  to  speak  of  the  shrubbery.  It  will  depend 
on  its  situation  whether  or  not  it  is  backed  by  forest  trees,  but 
ill  any  case  it  will  have  a  certain  number  of  evergreens  in  front. 
To  plant  evergreens  atone  is  generally  a  mistake.  Horac-e 
Walpole  says  that  he  was  '  not  fond  of  total  plantations  of  ever- 
greens,' and  he  was  certainly  right.  Shrubberies  composed 
entirely  of  holly,  yew,  and  pinus  must  inevitably  have  a  solid 
heavy  appearance,  and  their  use  in  winter  barely  compensates 
for  their  melancholy  monotony  during  the  summer  months.  They 
should,  wherever  it  is  piissihle,  have  deciduous  flowering  shrubs 
planted  in  among  them.  Nothing  can  be  prettier  than  to  see 
^^&e  dark  shades  of  the  evergreens  lighted  up  by  the  fresh  tender 
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green  of  lilac  or  laburnum,  while,  later  in  the  season,  the  baek- 
g;round  of  evergreen  will  inits  turn  give  effect  to  the  purple  plame 
find  golden  tresses.  But  there  is  great  art  in  the  laving  ootof 
shrubberies  and  the  arrangement  of  the  shrubs.  There  is  the  lime 
f>f  flowering  to  be  considered,  and  no  less  the  various  colours  of 
the  blossoms,  while  (very  occasionally  it  is  true)  the  tints  of  th^ 
leaves,  as  they  first  expand,  or  are  touched  by  the  chills  of 
autumn,  and  even  the  prevailing  tone  of  bark  and  branches,  arw 
studied,  so  that  there  may  be  always  some  happy  effect  of  colour- 
ing. But  for  the  most  part  all  this  is  neglected.  There  arevay 
few  gardeners  who  pay  the  attention  they  should  to  the  shrubbeiy, 
and  still  fewer  owners  of  gardens  who  care  to  interfere  in  tli^ 
matter,  A  pinetum  has  of  late  years  become  something  of  ^ 
fashion,  and  is  therefore  often  a  subject  of  interest,  but  tk^ 
shrubbery  and  the  shrubbery  border  are  scarcely  regarded.  I  iilir* 
and  laburnums,  scarlet  thorns,  and  rhododendrons  arc  very 
beautiful ;  but  to  confine  our  flowering  shrubs  to  these  implies 
either  want  of  knowledge  or  want  of  taste.  There  are  number* 
besides,  perfectly  hardy,  or  only  requiring  some  slight  protecd(W» 
an  the  winter,  which  are  comparatively  but  little  known.  En^>- 
many  old  favourites  have  been  allowed  to  become  unfamiluF— 
The  white  and  yellow  broom,  the  Ghent  azaleas  (excepting  pc*^~ 
haps  the  yellow  one),  the  barberry  with  its  bunches  of  goldeK* 
blossom  and  coral  fruit,  the  buddleia  with  its  glaucous  Ie»T»« 
and  honied  balls  like  tiny  oranges,  the  Gueldres  rose  cove»<» 
with  its  large  white  tufts  of  snow,  the  scarlet  ribes  with  its  biM^" 
scent  of  black  currant,  are  not  to  be  seen  as  often  as  they  OBC^ 
were.  The  Judas-tree  (Ccrcis),  whose  Hltle  clusters  of  jan"^ 
pea-blossom  come  out  so  early  in  the  year,  and  the  bUdde**-" 
senna,  whose  curious  paper-like  bags  of  seed,  hanging  latewii** 
autumn,  burst  as  you  press  them  with  a  sharp  report,  are  idS* 
more  rarely  to  be  found.  Of  later  introductions  the  WeigtU-^ 
alone  seems  to  hold  its  own,  but  the  Deafojaaxnea  spinosa,  loolt^ 
ing  like  a  holly,  but  throwing  out  scarlet  and  yellow  tuba  <^J 
blossom,  or  the  diplopappus,  with  its  leaves  like  a  vari(ftte*» 
thyme,  and  its  flowers  like  a.  minute  aster,  are  hardly  ever»«»- 
But  there  are  many  more  as  good  as  these,  though  we  can  onl^ 
mention  these  few. 

For  covering  a  house  the  large  magnolia  is  perhaps  more  beiotf 
ful  than  anything.  The  perfume  of  its  white  flowers,  though  to^» 
strong  for  the  house,  fills  the  air  for  yards  round,  and  come*  i"* 
stray  whiffs  through  the  open  window.  This  magnolia  wil* 
flourish  abundantly  in  most  places,  and  if  it  does  not,  it  i* 
probably  owing  to  its  roots  requiring  to  be  cabined,  cribb»» 
and  confined.     Other  good  shrubs  for  the  outside  of  the  hoo^ 
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ceanothus,  the  escallonia,  and  the  cjJoiiia  or  Pi/riix 
japonica,  and  these  two  last  are  well  worth  growing  as  in- 
dependent shrubs.  The  Pyrus japonica,  moreover,  when  trained 
aj  a  hedge,  and  breaking  out  all  along  its  twisted  stems  into 
knots  of  cherry-col ouretl  blossom,  is  extremely  beautiful. 

And  in  the  more  favoured  noots  of  England  greenhouse 
shrubs,  such  as  camellias  and  cytisus,  may  be  seen  to  flourish 
and  flower  abundantly  in  the  open  air.  There  is  a  striking 
eiample  of  this  as  far  north  as  the  Anglesea  side  of  the  Menai 
Straits.  Thirty  years  ago  Sir  John  Hay  Williams  determined 
to  build  a  house  and  form  a  garden  on  a  steep  field  sloping 
down  to  the  water's  edge.  The  excessive  steepness  of  the  ground 
made  it  necessary  to  construct  a  number  of  supporting  walls 
to  fonn  terraces  ;  and  the  entire  plan  was  carried  out  by  the  owner 
without  any  professional  assistance.  Huge  fuchsias,  myrtles, 
the  Fabiana  imhricata,  and  other  beautiful  flowering  shrubs 
grow  up  against  the  house,  and,  sheltered  by  a  terrace-wall,  are 
inagnificent  camellias  and  cytisus.  We  once  saw  this  garden 
of  Rhianva  under  rather  remarkable  circumstances.  It  was  the 
Snnday  (March  24,  1878)  when  the  ill-fated  '  Eurydice '  went 
•lown.  The  snow-storm  came  on,  and  the  snow  flakes  fell  heavily 
on  the  red  and  white  camellias,  which  were  then  in  great  per- 
fection. An  hour  later,  and  the  sun  was  again  shining,  the 
inow  was  melting  away,  and  the  blossoms  appeared  from  beneath 
K  as  fresh  as  iX  nothing  had  occurred. 

In  front  of  the  shrubbery  border  should  be  placed  strong- 
growing  hardy  plants,  which,  once  planted,  will  give  no  further 
^iwible.     The  monkshood,  with  its  quaint  indigo  blossoms,  the 

n^  evening  primrose,  whose  yellow  stars  come  out  each  night 
*"  through  the  summer,  the  foxglove,  which  will  sometimes 
grow  eight  feet  high  and  bear  from  two  to  three  hundred  flowers 
"poo  a  single  stem,  herbaceous  phloxes  of  every  variety  of  red 
^P  purple  hue,  peonies  and  irises,  and  for  late  autumn  the  old 
Michaelmas  daisy,  are  among  the  most  suitable  plants  for  this 

p°n»<»e. 

"assing  into  the  walled  garden,  we  shall  probably  find  the 
"^15^*™  *'''®  taken  up  with  vineries  and  plant-houses,  with 
■^hich,  however,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  except  in  so  far  as 
""^y  supply  us  with  any  tender  or  half-hardy  plants  for  our 
6"*den-beds,  In  front  of  these  houses  will  be  great  borders  of 
^'**«  and  mignonette,  scenting  the  air— the  mignonette 
J'eetest  when  the  sun  is  strongest,  and  the  stocks  as  evening 
*^*-  Broad  walks  and  thick  hedges  of  yew,  or  privet,  or  the 
'j^^-hox  divide  the  flower  from  the  kitchen-garden  :  and  where 
'  "  *alk5  intersect,  there  may  be  an  old-fashioned  yond  wvl\i 
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aquatic  plnnts  or  a  fountaiu  ; — and  here  let  us  say  that  the  rarer 
aquatic  plants  might  be  inudi  more  grown  than  they  »re  at 
present,  nn<l  of  all  none  is  mure  charming  thiin  the  AponofidifU 
diatachyon,  with  its  little  scent-laden  boats  of  blossom.  Evfry 
available  garden-wall  will  be  covered  with  fruit-trees,  beaotifiil 
with  tlie  pink  flowers  of  peach  and  nectarine,  ur  the  white 
bloom  of  pear  and  cherry.  Near  the  vineries  will  probabI|  be 
the  flower-garden,  divided  into  small  beds  by  narrow  grtvel— 
walks,  and  with  long  strips  of  garden  stretching  down  along  tli© 
side  of  the  vegetables  or  gooseberry  bushes,  so  that  even  here 
there  will  be  something  of  fragrance  and  of  beauty.  Even  ihe 
kitchwi-garden  itself  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  keep  the  more 
homely  kail-yard  out  of  sight.  The  graceful  plumes  of  aspa- 
ragus, the  broad  grey  leaves  of  the  globe  artichoke,  the  Iraiiing; 
luxuriance  of  the  gourd,  and  above  all  the  festoons  of  scailet 
runners  (especially  when  trained  along  strings  fastened  to  a. 
centre  pole  so  as  to  form  canes  or  tents)  are  anything  but  un- 
sightly ;  then  a  corner  should  be  found  for  a  small  herb-gnrden* 
with  little  palches  of  sage  and  marjoram,  and  thyme  and  mint 
and  fennel.  There  should  be  rosemary,  too,  and  tansy  for  Easti* 
Sunday,  and  borage  to  supply  a  blue  flowering  sprig  for  clarrt-- 
cup. 

When  we  come  to  the  flower-beds  themselves,  we  have  M» 
almost  infinite  variety  of  flowers  from  which  to  choose  faf 
their  adornment.  In  old  days,  when  the  tulips  were  over,  there 
were  beds  of  anemones  and  ranunculus — and  a  bed  of  ranuocnJa* 
when  the  sun  shines  foil  upon  the  scarlet  petals  is  a  gloriiin* 
sight.  Then  came  annuals  and  herbaceous  plants.  Sow,  »* 
each  year  brings  something  new,  and  the  old  plants,  if  "** 
of  fashion,  can  yet  generally  be  procured,  our  difficulty  is  tl>-® 
difficulty  of  selection. 

We  have  already  quoted  Harrison's  description  of  w*' 
Elizabethan  garden,  but  it  is  of  course  in  the  old  Englitl* 
herbals  that  we  find  the  fullest  account  of  what  was  grOKf. 
whether  for  beauty  or  for  use.  The  most  famous  of  these  »r*? 
'  the  Grete  Herbal,'  by  Peter  Treveris,  published  In  1516.  "ii**^ 
Turner's  '  Herbal,"  with  the  date  of  1568  ;  but  better  known  tho«" 
either  are  Gerarde's  '  Herbal,'  of  which  the  first  edition  appear*** 
in  1597,  and  Parkinson's  '  Paradisus  Terrestris,'  published  U* 
1629,  and  dedicated  to  Henrietta  Maria.  An  early  chapter  i«* 
Parkinson  is  taken  up  with  the  various  edgings  for  '  kno^ 
and  trayles,'  and  he  says,  '  the  one  are  living  hcrbes,  and  th*; 
other  are  dead  materials,  as  leade,  boords,  bones,  tyles,  &^ 
Among  'living  herbes '  he  mentions  tlirift  as  having  I**" 
'  most  anciently  received,'  lavender  cotton,  and  slips  of  junipc*" 
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^^BW ;  but  on  the  wliob  he  recommends  '  French  or  Dutch 
Boxe.'  His  Howcrs  he  divides  into  English  and  '  out- land Jsh ' 
lowers,  and  his  list  is  extensive  enough  for  a  good  garden  of 
o-day,  '  Of  daffodils,'  he  writes,  '  there  are  almost  a  hundred 
lorts  ;*  and  his  list  of  'tulipas,'  as  he  calls  them,  extends  uvcr 
icvcral  pages,  and  Is  at  least  as  full  as  a.  modern  nurseryman's 
catalogue. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  passed  since  this  was 
ivritten,  and  innumerable  new  varieties  and  species  have  sinre 
jecn  introduced.  To  name  no  others,  we  have  the  annuals  of 
Z^alifomia  and  the  flowering  shrubs  of  Japan,  the  heliotrope 
>f  Peru,  the  fuchsia  of  Chili,  and  the  dahlia  of  Mexico.  But 
:'he  illustrated  pages  of  Curtis,  of  Sweet,  and  of  Loudon,  will 
rielp  us  in  our  choice  of  flowers,  whether  annuals  or  herbaceous 
plants.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  more  than  recal  the  names 
:3f  some  of  the  oldest  favourites :  and  first  among  the  flowers 
r>f  the  year  is  the  Christmas  rose.  '  I  saw,'  quaintly  says  old 
SirThomas  Browne's  son,  writing  in  1664,  '  1  saw  block  hellebore 
i  n  flower  which  is  white ;'  and  certainly  clusters  of  the  large 
Christmas  rose,  especially  when  the  slight  protection  of  a  bell- 
slass  has  been  given  to  them,  are  hardly  less  beautiful  than  the 
Eucharis  itself.  Then  come  the  snowdrops,  which  should  be 
planted  not  only  on  the  border,  but  on  some  bit  of  grass,  where 
Cher  may  remain  undisturbed  till  the  leaves  have  died  away. 
"There  Is  a  delightful  passage  in  Forbes  Watson's  '  Flowers  and 
<Jardens'  (and  Kuskin  himself  has  hardly  entered  into  the 
secret  life  of  plants  more  sympathetically),  in  which,  speaking 
*)f  the  first  snowdrop  of  the  year,  he  says  : — 

'  In  this  solitary  coming  forth,  which  is  far  more  beautiful  when 
~we  chauce  to  see  it  thus  amidst  the  molting  snow  ntthcr  thau  on  the 
vlark  bare  earth,  the  kind  littlo  flon'er,  however  it  may  gladden  ne, 
Mocms  itflolf  to  wear  an  aspect  almost  of  Borrow,  Tot  wait  another  day 
<.>r  two  till  the  clouds  have  broken  and  its  brave  hope  is  nccompliehed, 
nnd  the  solitary  one  has  become  a  troop,  and  all  down  the  garden 
noiongst  the  shrubs  the  little  white  btmches  are  dancing  gaily  in  the 
breeite.  Few  flowers  undergo  such  striking  change  of  aspect,  go 
mournful  in  its  early  drooping,  bo  gliulBome  when  full  blown  and 
dancing  in  the  sunshine.' 

The  crocus  comes  next,  the  same  crocus  that  once  '  brake  like 
fire'  at  the  feet  of  the  three  goddesses,  whom  poor  CEnooe  saw 
on  Ida.  This  should  always  be  planted,  not  in  thin  lines,  but 
in  thick  clusters,  for  only  then  can  be  seen  the  wonderful  rich 
depths  of  colour,  which  open  out  to  the  sun.  Tufts  of  crocus, 
too,  should  spring  up  beneath  the  branches  of  deciduous  or 
weeping  trees,  where  the  grass  is  l>are  In  early  spring,  and  when 
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once  planted  the  crocus  seems  to  go  on  for  ever.     A  writer  10 
the  '  Gardeners'  Chronicle '  says  that  it  is  known  that  a  par- 
ticular patch  of  white  crocus  has  been  in  the  same  spot  for  above 
120  years.     It  is  sometimes  said  that  in  course  of  time  the 
yellow  crocus  will  turn  into  the  coarser  and  commoner  purple 
crocus.     This  we  believe  is  a  mere  fallacy,  but  it  sometimes^ 
appears  as  if  it  were  true.     The  fact,  we  take  it,  is  that  if  the 
two  varieties  are  placed  together  the  stronger  one  will  gradually 
get  possession  of  the  ground,  and  supplant  the  more  delicate 
yellow,  just  as  (as  old  Waterton  used  to  say)  the  HanoYeriai* 
rats  turned  out  the  old  brown  rat  of  the  country. 

Other  spring  flowers  are  far  less  cultivated  in  great  garden^ 
than  in  those  of  less  pretension  ;  but  no  flowers  give  morer 
pleasure,  both  from  their  own  beauty,  and  as  being  among  tb^ 
first  flowers  of  the  year.  There  are  the  auricula,  or  *  Basier'  (1 
it  is  called  in  Lancashire  ballads),  with  its  velvet  petals  and  ii 
powdered  leaves ;  the  double  primrose,  faint  smelling  of  tb.^ 
spring ;  the  Hepatica,  whose  bright  little  blossoms  sparkle  lik^* 
unset  gems ;  the  Pulmonaria,  with  blossoms  half  blue,  half  red  » 
and  milk-stained  leaves,  for  which  sacred  legends  can  alom^ 
account.  Then,  above  all,  are  the  daffodils,  most  loved  of  floweK'^' 
by  the  poets,  though,  once  again,  in  preference  to  any  poet,  as  lc^« 
known  yet  admirable  in  their  way,  we  will  quote  a  few  wori^ 
from  Forbes  Watson's  book.  *  The  daffodil,'  he  says,  *  is  a  plar»* 
which  affords  a  most  beautiful  contrast,  a  cool  watery  sheet  oi 
leaves,  with  bright  warm  flowers,  yellow  and  orange,  danciimg' 
over  the  leaves,  like  meteors  over  a  marsh.'  But  we  cannot,  4^* 
course,  pass  in  review  all  the  flowers  of  the  spring,  though 
must  urge  a  claim  for  such  old-fashioned  plants,  as  SolomoiE 
seal,  with  its  palm-like  leaves,  and  the  Crown  Imperial,  with  i' 
circlet  of  orange-bells. 

To  beds  of  anemone,  ranunculus,  and  tulips  we  have  already 
referred,  and  we  need  not  again  recur  to  ordinary  sprin^^ 
bedding. 

The  herbaceous  borders  of  early  summer  become  gayer  stiW^ 
though  the  individual  plants  are  perhaps  less  interesting.  VW' 
have  now,  with  numberless  others,  the  snow  flake,  the  hairy 
poppy,  the  valerian,  mulleins  of  various  sorts,  the  early  gladioli*^* 
the  large  flowering  lupin,  and  above  all,  lilies.  The  variety  ^^* 
lilies,  all  beautiful,  and  nearly  all  easily  grown,  is  quite  remarfc** 
able,  and  we-  doubt  whether  (comparatively  at  least)  any  flow^^ 
is  more  neglected. 

Then  come  roses,  and  we  would  strongly  recommend  that,  1^ 
addition  to  the  newer  *  remontant '  roses,  the  old  roses  and  tb^ 
old  way  of  growing  them  should  not  be  quite  forgotten.   Standard 
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aie  all  very  well,  but  a  rose-bush,  covered  over  with  blos- 
Bozn  is  very  often  much  better.     Madame  Rothschild  is  pre- 
eminent in   beauty,  but    (if  she  will   tolerate   the   ^  odorous ' 
KZ^omparison)  the  old  cabbage  rose  or  moss  rose  has  a  charm  of 
^^cent   and  of  association  of  which  their  fashionable   rival   is 
c^ntirelj  devoid.     The  old  pink  china  or  monthly  rose,  which 
ifiowers  on  from  early  summer  to  latest  autumn,  deserves  a  bed 
^x>  itself.     It  should  be  trained  and  pegged  down,  as  is  so  con- 
jBtantly  done  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  the  blue  lobelia 
should  be  planted  in  between.     A  bed  of  the  yellow  briar-rose 
lis  still  more  beautiful,  but  it  lasts  for  weeks  only  instead  of 
xnonths.     Other  beautiful  old  summer  roses  are  the  maiden's 
'fclush,  the  Portland  rose,  the  rose  unique,  and  the  rose  Celeste. 
!£ut  no  rose,  taking  all  the  good  qualities  of  a  rose  together,  its 
liardiness,  free-blooming,  beauty,  and  scent,  will  surpass  the 
Oloire  de  Dijon,  though  the  golden  cups  of  Marshal  Niel  may 
T)e  richer  in  colour,  and  the  fragrance  of  La  France  recals,  as 
xio  other  rose  does,  the  luscious  fragrance  of  Oriental  otto  of 
3roses. 

And  now,  instead  of  ordinary  bedding-out,  let  us  suggest 

some  garden-beds  which  are  far  more  effective.     One  is  a  bed  of 

JLilium  auratuniy  with  heliotrope  to  fill  up  the  spaces.     Another 

is   Agapantlius  umbellattiSj   surrounded   by   Lobelia   cardinalis. 

Then  there  should  be  beds  of  cannas,  of  gladiolus,  of  Clematis 

Jackmanni  trained  over  withies,  of  zinnias,  of  the  new  hybrid 

begonias,  and  of  asters.     Somewhere  room  should  be  found  for 

a  row  of  sweet  peas,  and  somewhere  for  a  border  of  the  red 

linum.     One  border  may  be  given  up  to  annuals,  and  it  is  no 

bad  plan  to  mix  the  seeds  of  some  twenty  varieties,  and  let  them 

grow  up  together  as  they  will.     The  blue  corn-flower  should 

have  a  piece  of  ground  to  itself,  and  so  of  course  should  the 

carnations.     The  white  pinks  will  already  have  perfumed  the 

herbaceous   border  with  their  aromatic  scent,  and   the   sweet 

William  and  antirrhinum  will  also  have  claimed  a  place.     The 

convolvulus  major  should  have  a  chance  of  climbing  upon  a 

trellice,  and  the  large  nasturtium  of  trailing  over  a  bank,  and 

where   the   TropcBolum   speciosum^   which  is   one   of  the   great 

ornaments  of  the  gardens  at  Minto  and  elsewhere  in  Scotland, 

can  be  made  to  flourish  in  our  English  garden,  it  will  be  found 

as  beautiful  as  either. 

Clumps  of  hollyhock,  crusted  over  with  bloom,  should  be 
planted  near  a  sundial,  or  (as  says  the  author  of  the  well-known 
essay  on  *  The  Poetry  of  Grardening ')  *  in  a  long  avenue,  the 
double  and  the  single,  not  too  straightly  tied,  backed  by  a  dark 
thick  hedge  of  old-fashioned  yew.' 
Vol.  149.— iVb.  298.  2  A  Sunflowers, 
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Sunflowers,  also  in  clumps,  should  stand  out  heie  and  there, 
and  though  the  modem  sceptics  may  tell  us  that  this  Americao 
plant  cannot  be  the  Clytie  of  Grecian  story,  it  amply  vindicates 
its  name  by  its  large  discs,  surrounded  by  golden  rays.  Tritomas 
should  hold  up  their  scarlet  maces  to  the  sun,  among  tufts  of  the 
Arundo  conspicuaj  or  (better  still,  if  possible)  of  Pampas  grass. 
Then  there  should  always  be  a  bed  of  everlastings  of  varied 
kinds  and  colours.  Lastly,  we  must  not  forget  to  plant,  for  the 
sake  of  their  delicious  scent,  as  the  summer  evening  falls,  the 
curious  Schizopetalon,  and  the  better  known  Mathiola,  or  night- 
scented  stock. 

But,  besides  its  flowers,  the  garden  is  alive  with  other  happy 
forms  of  life.  The  blackbird,  as  the  Laureate  tells  us,  will 
^  warble,  eat,  and  dwell '  among  the  espaliers,  and  the  thrush,  as 
Mr.  Browning  reminds  us,  ^  sings  each  song  twice  over,*  from 
some  blossoming  pear-tree.  Then  the  bees  are  busy  all  summer 
long,  rifling  for  themselves  the  flowers,  and  setting  for  us  the 
fruit  *  The  butterflies  flutter  from  bush  to  bush,  and  open  their 
wings  to  the ^ warm  sun,'  and  a  peacock  or  red  admiral,  or,  better 
still,  a  humming-bird  moth,  is  always  a  welcome  guest.  Only 
the  other  day  we  heard  a  delightful  story  (we  wish  we  were 
satisfied  that  it  was  a  fact)  of  a  lady  who  got  some  chrysalises  of 
butterflies  from  Italy  and  elsewhere,  and,  planting  in  a  comer 
of  her  garden  the  herbs  and  flowers  in  which  they  most  delighted, 
had  hovering  around,  for  many  weeks  of  summer,  these  beautiful 
strange  visitors  from  the  south. 

One  great  charm  of  a  garden  lies  in  the  certainty  that  it  will 
never  be  the  same  two  years  running.  If  we  were  only  confident 
that  each  year  was  to  be  precisely  like  the  last,  it  may  fairly  be 
doubted  whether  we  could  feel  the  same  interest  in  our  task.  It 
is  really  no  paradox  when  we  say,  that  it  is  fortunate  that  gar- 
dening should  be  always  more  or  less  of  a  struggle,  for  the  very 
struggle,  as  should  always  happen,  has  the  element  of  pleasure 
about  it.  Each  year  there  will  be  success  on  one  side,  if  some- 
thing of  failure  on  another.  And  there  are  always  difficulties 
enough.  There  are  difficulties  arising  from  bad  seasons,  from 
climate,  or  from  soil.  There  are  weeds  that  worry,  and  seeds 
that  fail.  There  are  garden  pests  of  every  variety.  The  mice 
nibble  away  the  tulip-bulbs  :  the  canker  gets  into  the  rosebud, 
and  the  green  fly  infests  the  rose.  Wireworms  destroy  the  roots 
of  tender  annuals,  and  slugs  breakfast  upon  their  sprouting 
leaves.  Moles  and  birds  and  caterpillars  have  each  and  all 
their  peculiar  plans  for  vexing  the  gardener's  heart  Then 
again  certain  plants  are  attacked  by  special  diseases  of  their 
own.     The  gladiolus  turns  yellow  and  comes  to  nothing,  and  a 

parasitic 
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parasitic  fungus  destroys  the  hollyhock.  And  yet,  if  there  were 
no  difficulties  to  contend  against,  no  forethought  to  be  exercised, 
no  ingenuity  to  be  displayed,  no  enemies  to  conquer,  it  is  surely 
impossible  that  we  could  feel  the  same  pleasure  and  personal 
triumph  in  our  success.  Then,  too,  each  year  the  intelligent 
gardener  will  arrange  new  combinations,  grow  new  varieties  of 
plants,  and  aim  after  a  perfection  which  he  can  never  hope  to 
reach. 

But  the  garden  has  no  less  also  a  scientific  interest.  Fresh 
species  of  plants  are  constantly  enriching  our  flower-beds,  and 
botanists  are  constantly  searching  the  wildest  and  most  remote 
comers  of  the  world  on  behalf  of  the  English  stove-house,  con- 
servatory, and  garden.  They  endure  untold  hardships,  and  risk 
many  dangers,  if  only  they  may  secure  some  new  treasure.  Often 
they  have  caught  deadly  fever,  or  met  with  fatal  accidents  in 
their  search,  and,  true  martyrs  of  science  as  they  are,  they  pass 
away  forgotten,  except  perchance  when  some  unwonted  desig- 
nation of  a  plant  may  recal,  not  their  memory  indeed,  but  their 
name.  But  as  one  drops  off,  another  will  succeed  ;  and  so,  among 
far  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific,  in  the  tropical  recesses  of  a  South 
American  forest,  in  the  heart  of  Asiatic  mountains,  or  the  un- 
explored mysteries  of  New  Guinea,  these  lovers  of  nature  are  at 
work,  labouring  for  our  pleasure  and  instruction,  and  procuring 
for  us  new  forms  of  vegetable  life  and  beauty.  And  meanwhile 
sciefnce  is  working  at  home  in  another  and  a  happier  way.  Not 
content  with  finding  new  species  of  plants,  she  is  for  ever 
developing  fresh  varieties.  The  art  is  no  new  one,  and  in  old 
days  the  simpler  minds  of  men  were  not  quite  sure  of  its  pro- 

friety.  It  was  unnatural,  they  used  to  say.  It  is  in  vain  that 
^olixenes  tells  Perdita  that  there  is  an  art  that  does  mend 
nature,  and,  therefore,  is  nature.  She  evidently  thinks  it  all 
sophistry,  and  not  a  gilly-flower  will  she  have. 

« ril  not  put 
The  dibble  in  the  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them.' 

And  so,  too,  Andrew  Marvell's  mower  complains  of  the  gardener 
that 

*  The  pink  grew  then  as  double  as  his  mind ; 
The  nutriment  did  change  the  kind ; 
With  strange  perfumes  he  did  the  roses  taint, 
And  flowers  themselves  were  taught  to  paint.' 

He  thinks  it  a  wicked  extravagance,  as  it  certainly  was,  to  sell  a 
meadow  for  the  sake  of  a  tulip  root,  and  he  thinks  it  an  ab- 
surdity, as  it  certainly  was  not,  that  we  shotdd  have  brought  the 
*  Marvel  of  Peru '  over  so  many  miles  of  ocean ;  but  all  this 

2  A  2  mv%Vi\. 
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iglit  be  forgiven,  but  not  the  'forbidden  mistures'  whii 
rafting,  and  h^'bridizing  have  broaght  about.  KfeanivhUe, 
now  untroubled  by  such  scruples,  we  mny  not  (>nly  enji 
lults  of  the  art  of  the  skilful  florist,  but  may  even  lake  i 
inh^lligent  interest  in  the  art  itself.  It  lets  us  into  many 
f  nature.     It  helps  to  explain  problems  of  much  higber  ik. 

■  iilficance  than  the  brief  existence  of  a  garden  Sower.      It  ntnl^ 
^  us  understand,  in  some  small  degree,  how,  in  every  form  of  IS^ 

a.  higher  type  may  be  produced  Irom  one  of  inferior  order. 

And  the  results  are  really  wonderful.     It  is  difficult  to  kn  « 
what  class  of  plants  has  in  Into  years  most  profiled  by  the  nrc^  ] 
nature,  or  unnatural  art,  of  the  skilful  gardener ;  but,  certaira  k^  y^ 
some  of  the  most   striking  successes  have  been  among   mil  ■       i 
clematis,  begonias,  and  rhododendrons. 

But  it  is  not  the  florist  only  who  has  lieen  helping  on  t  ^^Hic 
cause  of  botanical  science  at  home.  Within  the  last  few  yesk. —  n 
the  botanists,  or  rather  perhaps  the  naturalists,  bare  been  i^^»~ 
creasingly  busy  among  both  the  English  field  and  garde — -"'" 
flowers.  The  old  botanists  indeed  had  esnminci]  with  ^^'^^^^i 
minuteness  the  structure  and  economy  of  the  blossom,  hn^^^v 
counted  the  stamens  and  the  pistils,  and  known  the  origin  e:^^^^_ 
the  swelling  of  the  seed-vessel.  And  what  Linmrus  had  lyi 
tcmatized,  Erasmus  Darwin  endeavoured  to  turn  into  a  rotnanc 
Science  was  to  be  made  popular  in  a  long  didactic  pnem,  ant^ 
'  The  Loves  of  the  Plants '  was  the  curious  result.  But  to  tre»'  -* 
the  various  organs  of  a  plant  as  if  they  were  human  beings,  an^'' 
endowed  with  human  passions,  was  obviously  too  far-fetched  ^* 
conceit  to  give  real  pleasure,  and  it  was  not  wonderful  that^ 
Mathias,  and  many  others,  should  have  laughed  at  those,  who 

I  '  In  Bweot  tctrandrian  monogyntan  straiua 

■  Pant  for  a  pistil  in  botanic  pains.' 

pAnd  then  the  illustrators  took  the  matter  up,  and  in  Thomton'^j 
*New  Illustrations  of  the  Sexual  System  ol*  Linnaeus,'  which  uM 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  botanical  works  ever  pab-J 
lished,  we  have  pictures  of  plants  with  Cupid  aiming  a  shaft  aCfl 
them,  and  with  a  letterpress  of  love-verses.  Into  the  aewfl 
system,  intrmluced  by  Jussieu,  and  now  generally  adoptcti  fon 
purposes  of  classification,  we  need  not  enter.  The  N'atiin^| 
system,  as  it  is  called,  which  Is  certainly  the  sensible  gysten^| 
bas  now  held  its  own  for  many  years,  though  the  more  artificial 
system  of  Linnaeus  has  still  its  use  and  votaries.  ^H 

The  most  recent  investigators  into  botanical  icience  are  ^^M 
classifying  plants,  but  they  are  examining  into  th«  meiuiilM|^^| 
structure.     The  mere  task  of  description  attd  eautara^^^| 
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^as  been  done,  and  so  they  have  set  themselves  to  find  out  why 
certain  structures  exist,  and  why  certain  habits  ^if  we  may  use 
the   word)  have  been  formed.      Why  do  the  climbing  plants 
climb  at  all,  and  why  do  some  twine,  and  others  cling?     Why 
do  the  fly-catching  plants  cause  the  death  of  numbers  of  unlucky 
insects?     Why  are  the  stamens  and  pistils  in  plants  of  such 
various  lengths  and  sizes?     Why  have  some  flowers  a  hairy 
frin^,  and  others  drops  of  nectar  in  their  calyces?     What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  scent  of  flowers,  and  what  is  the  object  of 
the  night-opening  flowers  ?    The  key  to  many  of  these  questions 
is  in  the  relationship  of  flowers  to  insects ;  and  Charles  JDarwin, 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  others,  have  done  very  much  to  explore 
and  then  to  popularize  the  subject.     Much  that  is  most  im- 
portant has  thus  been  made  known  to  us,  but  these  eminent 
naturalists  would  be  the  first  to  own  that  there  is  much  more 
still   to  do.     The  secrets  of  Nature  open  out  but  slowly,  and 
aiter  long  and  patient  wooing.     It  would  sometimes  appear  too 
«i^   if  there  might  be  danger,  not  indeed  of  adapting  facts  to 
'^lieory,  but  of  taking  it  too  readily  for  granted  that  all  facts 
xnust  eventually  fit  into  some  favourite  theory.     This  tendency 
:x3iay  not  be  so  apparent  in  the  leaders  as  in  their  less  cautious 
disciples  in  these  scientific  researches.     From  some  of  their  ex- 
IjDressions  they  would  almost  seem  to  imply  that  insects  were 
Knade  for  the  sake  of  fertilizing  flowers.     They  attribute  the 
right  colour  and  beauty  of  flowers  not  to  the  same  good  pur- 
se that  gives  beauty  elsewhere,  but  as  if  it  were  merely  that 
nsects  may  be  attracted,  and  do  their  duty  among  the  ripening 
"yoUen.     They  are  contemptuous  at  the  idea  of  a  flower  being 
:£ntended  for  the  selfish  pleasure  of  man,  and  not  for  its  own 
^^urposes,  and  they  point  to  plants  of  beauty  that  '  blush  unseen' 
^^vbere  man  cannot  admire  them,  forgetting,  however,  that  man 
^UJLS  seen  them,  or  he  would  not  know  of  their  existence.     They 
^^^ill  learn  nothing  of  the  affluence  of  nature,  and  nothing  is 
<<{uite  accepted  unless  its  use  can  be  established,  though  on  this 

3)rinciple  it  is  hard  to  explain  why,  as  Bishop  Hall  pointed  out 
ong  ago,  *  there  is  many  a  rich  stone  laid  up  in  the  bowels  of 
^he  earth,  many  a  faire  pearle  laid  up  in  the  bosome  of  the  sea, 
that  never  was  seen,  nor  never  shall  be.'  They  will  not  allow 
that  there  has  ever  been  a  Divine  Wisdom  ^  rejoicing  in  the 
habitable  parts  of  His  earth,'  even  before  ^  His  delights  were 
with  the  sons  of  men.' 

It  is  curious  how  apparent  extremes  will  meet.     The  very 

men,  who  would  most  readily  throw  over  the  old  theological 

Vgnment  of  ^  design,'  which  believed  that  everything  was  done 

0  most  perfect  way  for  the  most  perfect  ends,  will  now  in 

the 
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the  interests  of  evolution  show  the  necessity  for  each  curve  of  a 
flower-cup,  and  for  each  marking  on  a  petal.  We  cannot  be  too 
thankful  to  them,  if  only  they  will  make  their  ground  sure  at 
every  step,  but  it  will  not  do  to  generalize  too  rapidly.  For 
instance,  we  saw  it  stated  the  other  day  that  veins  on  a  flower 
were  probably  guides  to  lead  insects  down  into  the  honey-cup 
below,  and  that  night-blowing  flowers  were  without  them,  be- 
cause at  night  they  would  be  invisible  and  useless.  Unfor- 
tunately it  has  since  been  shown  that  the  (Enothera  tarcLxici' 
foliOj  and  probably  other  night-flowers,  are  deeply  marked  with 
veins.  Again,  why  in  some  cherry-blossoms  is  the  pistil  longer 
than  the  stamens,  so  that  the  fertilization  must  be  efiiected  dif- 
ferently to  what  it  is  in  the  more  ordinary  varieties,  where  the 
stamens  and  pistil  are  of  equal  length?  Why  have  blossoms 
gradually  developed  properties  to  attract  insects,  when  it  is 
obvious  that  those  properties  were  not  originally  required  for 
the  perpetuation  of  the  species?  Why  should  some  flowers  of 
magnificent  size,  like  the  Magnolia,  require  scent  to  attract 
insects,  if  we  must  indeed  admit  that  use  and  not  pleasure  is  the 
end  and  aim  of  every  attraction  of  the  garden  ?  And  if  scent  is 
necessary  in  this  case,  why  is  it  not  so  where  the  flower  is  small 
and  insignificant  ?  Why  among  roses  has  ^  La  France '  a  deli- 
cious perfume,  and  ^  Baroness  Rothschild '  none  ? 

But  such  questionings  are  inevitable  as  yet : — meanwhile  facts 
are  accumulating,  and  the  whole  truth,  thanks  to  the  patient 
and  laborious  workers  of  our  time,  may  one  day  be  known. 

But  quite  apart  from  scientific  interests,  a  real  old  garden, 
unaltered  and  unspoiled,  has  a  peculiar  interest  of  its  own. 
It  is  sure  to  be  haunted  by  associations,  and  nothing  calls  up 
associations  so  quickly  and  certainly  as  a  sudden  scent  of 
flowers  coming  and  going  upon  the  summer  air.  Time  and 
change  may  have  beeq  busy  since  some  long-absent  member  of 
the  family  has  revisited  his  old  home,  but  the  flowers  and  their 
fragrance,  still  the  same  as  ever,  will  call  up  all  the  past.  There 
is  the  corner  where  the  first  violets  were  always  found  ;  there 
is  the  rosebush  from  which  a  flower  may  once  have  been 
gathered,  of  which  the  poor  faded  petals  still  remain  ;  there  is 
the  lavender,  which  supplied  the  oaken  presses  where  the  house- 
linen  was  always  kept.  And,  apart  from  all  such  fond  and 
foolish  private  memories,  there  are  all  the  associations  with 
which  literature  has  consecrated  the  old  garden-flowers.  Pelar- 
goniums, calceolarias,  verbenas,  and  the  rest  of  the  new-comers 
have  but  few  friends,  but  not  an  old  flower  but  is  ^  loaded  with 
a  thought,'  as  Emerson  says  of  the  asters  on  the  slopes  at 
Concord.      Roses,  lilies,  violets,  primroses,  and  dafibdils,  have 

been 
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^written  about  over  and  over  again,  and  the  words  of  great 
po^'C;^  rise  unbidden  to  the  memory  at  sight  of  them.  And 
Clxexm  <:ertain  flowers  will  recal  an  entire  scene,  and  Marguerite 
lier  fate  from  the  large  white  daisy  whose  name  she  bears, 
OZ^orisande,  in  her  garden  of  every  perfume,  gathers — but  not 
for*    l3.^»r8elf — her  choicest  rose. 

A^^liile  a  garden  owes  so  much  to  the  poet's  pen,  it  is  strange 
'^^la.-t     it  should   owe  comparatively  little  to  the  artist's  brush. 

can  recal  a  single  picture  of  gardens  or  of  flowers  that 

gave  him  any  great  amount  of  pleasure.     Is  Watteau  an 

option?     But  it  is  the  figures  in  the  foreground,  not  the 

L^n,  for  which  one  really  cares.      And  of  flower-painters, 

"^^^^x-^  are  Van  Huysum  and  the  Dutchmen,  with  their  piles  'and 

of  blossom,  of  large  size,  but  generally  of  dull  colour, 
^^rithout  light  or  warmth  about  them.      Then  there  are  our 

Lish  flower-painters ;  with  some  the  flowers  are  only  subsi- 

_^^^^^y  to  the  picture,  and  they  seem  to  have  adopted  Gilpin's 
^       *         that 


nice  representation  of  such  trifles,  he  [the  painterl  would  be 
~  puerile  and  pedantic.     Fern  leaves  perhaps,  or  dock,  if  his 
be  large,  he  might  oondescend  to  imitate ;  but  if  he  wanted  a  few 
of  red  or  blue  or  yellow,  to  enliven  and  enrich  any  particular 
CMi  his  foreground,  instead  of  aiming  at  the  exact  representation 
L^  natural  plant,  he  will  more  judiciously  give  the  tint  he  wants 
^^  ^   ^^w  random  general  touches  of  something  like  nature,  and  leave 
^   ^fectator,  if  he  please,  to  find  out  a  resemblance.    Botanical  pre- 
may  please  us  in  the  flower-pieces  of  Van  Huysum,  but  it  would 
and  affected  in  the  landscapes  of  Claude  or  Salvator.' 


%^t  even  when  the  flower  or  plant  is  something  better  than 

^Ouch  *  of  colour,  there  is  often  some  gross  carelessness,  or 

I^  *^^^*:ance,  which  gives  a  sense  of  annoyance  rather  than  of 

J.   ^^-^ure.     Each   returning  year,    the   *  Gardeners'   Chronicle ' 

jj     ^^^ws  the  Royal  Academy  from  a  botanical  point  of  view,  and 

tj^J—'t^ing  can  be  droller  than  the  blunders  it  points  out     Some- 

ll^^^^»  all  sorts  of  flowers  of  various  seasons  are  growing  toge- 

^^j^     ^^  or  a  wood,  through  which  a  knight  is  riding,  is  adorned 

y^       *^  agarics  and  fungi  that  belong  to  different  periods  of  the 

^^  ^^^^^     Sometimes  places,  no  less  than  times,  are  set  at  nought, 

2^  ^^^^  *^  instance  quoted  by  Mr.  Rossetti  from  the  Exhibition  of 

of^   ^?  '^j  where  a  Greek  maiden  is  gathering  blossoms  from  a  pot 

CQ^^J^-^flLmerican)  azaleas.     But,  indeed,  such  instances  are  only  too 

^^^^^3mon.     In  how  many  modem  classical  pictures,  for  example, 

^aot  the  large  sunflower  of  America  been  introduced  ?     But 

^a  the  flower  itself  is  one  important  part  of  the  picture,  how 

^loily  unsatisfactory  is  too  often  the  result  I     No  one  has 

tried 
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tried  more  earnestly  to  set  our  painters  right  in  these  matt 
than  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  how  little  even  now  have  thej  profi' 
by  his  teaching  I     They  catch  hold  of 'a  suggestion,  as  when 
once  told  them  {showed  them,  we  might  say)  that  a  sprain 
pink  apple-blossom  against  a  blue  sky  was  beautifol,  and     - 
next  exhibition  or  two  abounded  in  blossoming  apple-boog 
but  they  seem  unable  to  grasp  a  principle.     It  was  in  1851  ^     io 
his  tract  on  '  Pre-Raphaelitism/  that  he  urged  the  paintings      of 
^  the  heather  as  it  grows,  and  the  foxglove  and  the  harebell      as 
they  nestle  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks/  and  this  very  year, 
speaking  of  the  same  artist,  Mr.  Hunt,  he  has  had  to  rei 
the  same  lesson,  that  plants  that  grow  are  pleasanter  obj< 
than  flowers  that  are  gathered.     And,  indeed,  the  reason  is  r^ot 
far  to  seek.     A  bunch  of  garden-roses  thrown  carelessly  do«Mrii 
upon  a  mossy  bank — and  there  is  scarcely  an  exhibition  withc^ot 
one — not  only  gives  one  a  feeling  of  incongruity  (as  though  fcTic 
fashionable  flowers  were  out  at  a  picnic),  but  a  stronger  feelL  :^ng 
still  of  coming  death.     We  know  those  roses  must  wither  a-^nd 
die,  almost,  we  fancy,  as  we  look  upon  them.     No  dew 
falls  can  now  keep  them  alive,  as  it  will  the  humble 
much  better  than  they — on  which  they  rest.     And  it  is  alnL  ^Dst 
worse  when  the   poor   gathered   flowers   are   brought   indo  ^rs 
and  placed  in  some  blue  jar  or  Salviati  vase,  and  the  ar^^^st 
shows  how  carefully  he  can  draw,  not  so  much  the  petals  of  "^he 
flowers,  as  the  texture  of  the  porcelain  or  the  iridescence  of  ^^hc 
glass.    It  is  difficult  enough  worthily  to  paint  the  light  and  gB-  ow 
of  colour  in  any  beautiful  flower,  but,  if  it  is  to  be  painted*        ^^^ 
it  be  when  the  plant  is  still  growing,  and  as  it  grows.     J^^^)' 
garden  will  give  subjects  enough,  if  they  are  only  sought    J^^'"- 
Here  is  a  bank  of  daffodils  ;  here  the  white  narcissus  and  the        ^^^ 
anemone  have  formed  a  group ;  here  a  blue  forget-me-not  \o   ^■>ks 
up  into  the  bell  of  the  snake's-head  fritillary;  here  is  a'gi 
peony  bowed  down  with  its  crimson  globes ;  here  a  nasturti- 
trails  its  bright  yellow  blossoms  along  a  bit  of  grey  old  ro< 
here  a  cluster  of  hollyhocks  keep  watch  by  a  garden  walk  ;  h- 
the  purple  clematis  clings  to  the  orchard-hedge.     Pictures 
flowers  such  as   these,  if  only  the  artist  have  some  sense 
colour  and   some  refinement  of  taste,  would  give  a  real 
almost  a  new  pleasure  to  us  all. 

But  there  must  be  no  artistic  grouping,  or  representing        *? 
things  as  they  should  be,  rather  than  as  they  are.     The  wc^^^ 
must  be  conscientious,  as  in  the  case  of  a  great  living  sculps  ^^J 
who,  having  to  carve  an  ivy  plant  upon  a  tablet,  went  him*'   ^ 
to  study  the   form    of  growing  ivy,  and   found   how  entif^^v 

diffar^^^ 
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difierent  it  is  from  tbe  conventional  wreaths  of  the  ordinary 
mstrble-mason. 

There  is  one  question  in  connection  with  English  horticulture, 
to  which  at  first  sight  it  does  not  seem  quite  easy  to  give  a 
satisfactory  answer.  Are  the  flower-shows,  the  number  of  which 
is  constantly  increasing,  an  advantage  or  not  ?  They  certainly 
stimulate  the  production  of  magnificent  fruit,  of  beautiful  florist- 
flowers,  and  of  handsome  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  But  how 
do  they  afiect  the  gardens  in  which  these  prize  specimens  are 
grow^n  ?  It  is  mere  matter  of  fact  that,  when  a  gardener  begins 
to  think  of  exhibiting,  he  is  very  apt  to  pay  undue  attention  to 
the  plants  which  will  secure  him  prizes  and  reputation.  If  his 
Piaster  is  satisfied  with  the  usual  monotony  of  garden-beds,  why 
should  the  gardener  give  special  attention  to  what  can  be  of  no 
•crvice  to  himself?  So  he  throws  his  whole  strength  into  some 
bunches  of  grapes,  some  dozen  roses,  some  trained  chrysanthe- 
mums. And  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  The  *  dressing'  of 
P^xticular  blooms  has  recently  become  an  art,  and  little  curling- 
I'^ns  are  employed  to  get  petals  into  their  proper  shape,  and 
pther  various  devices  are  used  for  various  flowers.  But  there 
^  after  all  a  morality  in  these  things.  It  is  allowable  to  cut 
*^*y  superfluous  petals,  but  it  is  not  allowable  to  insert 
^^gments  of  another  blossom.  This  seems  to  be  the  limit. 
-i^ow  we  confess  the  whole  system  seems  to  us  thoroughly  bad, 
*Ucl    ^e   recommend  the   managers  of  flower-shows   to  forbid 

wessing '  of  every  kind.  If  not  exactly  dishonest  in  itself,  it 
^^ds  on,  and  very  easily,  to  the  worst  forms  of  dishonesty. 
^^ty  indeed,  in  almost  every  aspect,  nothing  can  be  more  spoiling 
^  the  gardener  than  these  flower-shows  so  constantly  are.  In 
*  jn  ^^^^  place,  the  prize-ticket  generally  asserts  that  the  prize  is 

*Hjudged  to  *  Mr. ,  gardener  to .'     The  owner  of 

"^^  ^rden  is  nobody,  and  the  gardener  is  everything.  The 
P^^e  is  in  almost  every  case  regarded  as  the  unchallenged 
P't>perty  of  the  gardener  who  has,  nevertheless,  won  the  prize 
^y  his  master's  plant,  reared  at  his  master's  expense,  and  at  the 
^^^t  of  time  which  has  made  him  too  frequently  neglect  much 

™^^  important  matters. 

**  it  any  wonder  if  horticulture  in  its  best  sense — that  is, 

^^  culture  of  the  garden  as  a  whole — is  not  what  it  should  be  ? 

^^  gardener  can  get  prizes  for  well-kept  beds,  for  effects  of  har- 

n^onioiis  colouring,   for    arrangement   of  shrubberies,    for   the 

P^^ping  of  herbaceous  plants.     He  is  tempted  for  the  sake  of 

*  •ingle  specimen  to  sacrifice  the  beauty  of  a  whole  plant,  or 

^^  dusters  of  an  entire  fruit-tree.    That  it  is  most  important  for 

''^^^^■eiymcn  to  be  able  to  compare  new  species,  or  uevr  n^ivcXar^ 
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of  old  species,  is  of  coarse  andeniable.  That  our  ordinaiy 
flower-show  is  for  the  ordinary  spectator  an  eztremelj  pretty 
sight  is  no  less  certain.  But  we  are  satisfied  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  it  is  the  wiser  course  for  any  one  who  really  cares  about 
his  g^arden,  and  would  rather  have  a  succession  of  well-cultoied 
flowers  than  some  merely  exceptional  success,  to  discourage  his 
gardener  from  exhibiting. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  only  repeat  that  ^  the  Englbh  flowe^ 
^rden '  may  afford  far  greater  pleasure  than  it  does  at  pretent 
We  must  learn  to  look  on  plants,  not  as  mere  points  of  colour, 
but  as  old  friends  on  whose  coming  we  can  rely,  and  who,  retain- 
ing with  the  recurring  seasons,  bring  back  with  them  pleasant 
memories  of  past  years.  And  if,  as  .often  happens,  they  lie 
plants  consecrated  by  song  or  legend,  the  imagination  is  qoid* 
ened,  as  surely  as  the  heart  is  stirred.  We  must  remember,  to(^ 
that  our  personal  delight  in  a  garden  is  entirely  independent  of 
its  size  or  the  perfection  of  its  appliances.  A  child's  garden, 
such  as  Mary  Howitt  once  described,  a  few  pots  of  musk  or 
mignonette  on  the  window-ledge  of  a  schoolboy's  study,  will 
afford  a  pleasure  which  acres  of  garden,  left  only  to  the  gi^ 
dener's  care,  can  never  give.  *  How  can  I  care  for  this  garden? 
It  is  so  much  too  large  to  care  about' — a  lady,  who  owns  one  of 
the  famous  gardens  in  the  north  of  England,  once  said  to  os; 
and  it  was  impossible  not  to  appreciate  the  difficulty. 

Indeed,  as  with  everything  else,  the  garden  will  soon  grow 
dull,  and  the  flowers  lose  their  attraction,  unless  we  take  the 
management,  partly  at  least,  into  our  own  hands,  and  be  masters 
not  in  name  but  in  reality.  It  is  not  necessary  to  understand 
every  matter  of  detail,  though  our  interest  will  strengthen  ss 
our  practical  knowledge  grows.  But  at  least  we  may  make 
up  our  minds  as  to  what  we  want  to  have  done,  and  then  take 
care  that  the  gardener  carries  out  our  orders.  W^e  are  too  often 
the  absolute  slaves  of  our  gardeners,  and  they  in  turn  (of  course 
we  are  not  speaking  of  exceptions)  are  too  often  the  slaves  of 
an  unintelligent  routine.  We  have  learnt,  as  Bacon  said,  ^  to 
iuild  stately  sooner  than  to  garden  finely^  as  if  gardening  were 
the  greater  perfection.*  It  is  really  about  time  that  we  learnt  the 
more  di£Scult  lesson. 


Art. 
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RT.  III. — Pro-Consul  and  Tribune.  Welksley  and  (yConnelL 
Historic  Portraits.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  1,  the  Marquess 
Welleslej,  Architect  of  Empire.  An  Historic  Portrait.  By 
W.  M.  Torrens,  M.P.     London,  1880. 

rHE  title  of  this  book  puzzled  us.     We  were  unable  even  to 
guess  what  affinity  or  relation  of  ideas,  in  the  way  either 
similarity  or   contrast,  existed   between   the  *  Architect   of 
■Qpire '  and  the  great  Agitator,  or  what  had  led  to  this  sensa- 
'nal  juxtaposition  of  their  names.     We  turned  to  the  author's 
'eface  for  the  explanation.     It  runs  thus : 

Of  the  eminent  men  whom  in  earlier  years  I  hod  many  oppor- 
ities  of  closely  obserying,  none  seem  to  me  so  charact^iBtically 
resentative  of  the  two  races  so  long  alienated  by  evil  laws  as  those 
>8e  likeness  I  have  sought  to  trace  in  these  volumes.  The  ideas 
usages  of  a  dominant  caste,  taught  from  childhood  to  believe 
xuselves  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  authority,  and  alone 
lified  for  the  duties  and  privileges  of  freedom,  have  passed  away ; 
^th  them  the  mute  subjection,  the  murmuring  complaint,  defer- 
od  remonstrance,  partial  enfranchisement,  and  at  length  organized 
cation,  by  which  the  two  estranged  communities  were  rendered  one 
lie  eye  of  the  law.  Wellesley  and  O'Connell,  each  in  his  separate 
'»  signally  contributed  to  the  gradual  revolution  which  occupied 
te  accomplishment  well-nigh  the  whole  period  of  their  lives,  and 
^^ch  their  best  efforts  were  devoted.' 

^'Connell's  whole  career  belongs  to  Ireland.  Lord  Wellesley's 
^  only  partially  connected  with  it ;  and  the  only  way  in 
i^oh  he  incidentally  contributed  to  the  revolution  in  question 
^  by  his  support  of  Catholic  Emancipation  and  by  the  liberal 
i«y  of  his  V  iceroyalty,  which  are  unanswerable  proofs  that 
^^as  not  the  characteristic  representative  of  the  dominant 
^c  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  an  Irish  noble  whom 
upholders  of  Protestant  ascendency  would  be  less  disposed 
c^ccept  in  that  capacity,  or  who  was  less  imbued  with  their 
^^-s  and  usages.  Admitting  the  striking  dissimilarity  in  ways 
^  ife,  habits  of  thought,  and  powers  of  expression  between  the 
»  the  Preface  proceeds  and  concludes : 

X^iihout  flattery  or  disparagement  I  wish  simply  to  recal  how  the 
^trious  statesman  and  the  unrivalled  leader  of  the  people  each 
^  and  moved  and  had  his  being.  As  they  were  seldom  in  direct 
(^«U!t  or  antagonism  I  have  had  no  temptation  to  resort  to  antithesis, 
^3h,  in  spite  of  what  is  deemed  conspicuous  success  in  many  well- 
"Vm  instances,  I  must  be  permitted  to  think  fallacious  and  mis- 
Ling  in  historic  portraiture.' 

^'Connell's  name  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  volume 

before 
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before  us,  which  comprises  the  most  important  period  of 
Welleslejr's  life.  It  is  agreeably  written,  despite  8ome;faal 
of  style ;  and  a  good  deal  of  curious  information  has  been  co'' 
lected  and  interspersed  in  it,  which  attracts  the  reader  f( 
amusement  and  lightens  the  labour  of  research  to  the  moi 
serious  student  of  history.  We  therefore  propose  to  make  it 
basis  of  a  sketch  (we  hardly  venture  to  say,  portrait)  of  one  fn^ 
whom,  we  think,  his  fair  meed  of  fame  has  been  unjustly  ai 
somewhat  unaccountably  withheld.  If  we  may  trust  the  h 
torian  of  British  India  (Mill),  Lord  Wellcsley  was  little  better 
than  a  Brummagem  Warren  Hastings.  If  we  are  to  put  faitb 
in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gleig,  the  deservedly  popular  biographer  of  bis 
illustrious  brother,  he  was  merely  the  docile  agent  or  instrument 
of  a  policy  which,  according  to  the  shifting  judgment  of  con- 
temporaries, has  been  made  to  redound  alternately  to  his  glory 
or  his  shame.  It  is  right  to  add  that  we  have  derived  consider- 
able aid  from  the  ^Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  the  Most 
Noble  Richard  Marquess  Wellesley'  by  Mr.  Pearce,  to  whom 
Mr.  Torrens  also  has  been  largely  indebted.* 

The  pedigree  of  the  Wellesleighs,  Wellesleys,  or  Wesleys,  has 
been  traced  back  to  the  twelfth  century.     Their  last  representa- 
tive in  the  male  line  was  Garret  Wesley,  who,  dying  in  1727, 
devised  the  family  estate  of  Dangan  to  his  cousin  Richard  CoUey 
of  Castle  Carbery,  on  condition  that  he  should  adopt  the  name 
and  arms  of  the  devisor.     This  Richard  was  the  father  of  Garret 
Wesley,  raised  to  the  Irish  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Mom- 
ington,  and  principally  known  to  fame  as  the  founder  or  restorer 
of  an  Academy  of  Music,  an  art  which  he  cultivated  successfully 
both  as  a  composer  and  instrumentalist.     The  part  he  filled  at 
amateur  concerts  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Torrens : 

'  Lord  Mornington  officiated  generally  as  conductor  of  the  orchestra, 
and  prominent  among  his  fellow-fiddlers  was  Sackville  Hamilton,  and, 
l)re-eminent  for  dainty  pleasings  on  the  lute,  the  Lord  Lucan  of  his 
day.  Mrs.  Monck  and  Lady  Caroline  Bussell  warbled  divinely; 
while  Lady  Tyrone  matronized  the  younger  vocalists  of  her  aex,  as 
Sappho  might  have  done  had  she  been  married  to  a  Boresford  of  au 
Earl's  degree.* 

The  image  of  Sappho,  married  to  a  Bercsford  of  an  Earl's 
degree  and  matronizing  the  younger  vocalists  of  her  ser,  is  an 
original  although  a  somewhat  hazardous  one. 


♦  '  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  the  Most  Noble  Marquess  WcUeeley,  K.P., 
K.Gm  D.C.L.,  &c.,  &c.'  By  Robert  Rouiere  Fearoe,  Esq.  In  3  vols.  JLraidoii» 
1846.  The  faults  of  Mr.  Torrcns's  style  are  his  use  of  descriptiTO  or  aUnaiTe 
phrases  instead  of  names,  in  which  he  out-Gibbons  Gibbon,  and  the  confaaion  of 
his  relatives  and  antecedents :  for  example,  the  h«  and  hU  in  page  5. 

This 
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lis  musical  nobleman,  after  being  refused  by  Lady  Louisa 
^^'Xiox,  married  Anne  Hill  (a  daughter  of  the  first  Viscount 
^x^gannon),  the  future  mother  of  the  Wellesleys,  a  prouder 
■-^  than  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  or  the  mother  of  the  three 
^pins.*  Their  eldest  son,  Richard,  the  hero  of  our  narrative, 
^s  born  in  Grafton  Street,  Dublin,  on  the  20th  June,  1760 ; 
^6  in  the  October  following,  Garret,  the  father,  was  made  Earl 
^f  Momington  and  Viscount  Wellesley. 

In  after  years  Lord  Wellesley  was  wont  to  complain  of  his 
^arly  education  as   neglected,  being  little   more  than  what  it 
plesLsed  him  to  pick  up  at  a  provincial  school  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Trim,  which  he  attended  laxly  as  a  day-boy. 
He  was  sent  in  his  tenth  year  to  Harrow  where,  young  as  he 
was,  he  took  part  in  the  barring-out  of  the  new  head-master, 
Dr.  Heath,  to  whom  the  boys  objected  as  an  Etonian  unjustly 
preferred  to  an  old  Harrovian,  Parr.     To  avoid  submission,  with 
its   penalties,  several  went   home  without  leave,  and  amongst 
these  was  Lord  Wellesley,  whom  his  indulgent  parents  refused 
to  send  back.     It  would  seem  that,  on  leaving  Harrow  after  this 
escapade^  he  first  repaired  to  Lambeth  Palace,  where  he  frequently 
passed  his  holidays,  for  he  remembered  entering  the  drawing- 
room  in  triumph,  flourishing  a  fragment  of  the  head-master's 
carriage,  which  had  been  broken  to  pieces  in  the  fray,  to  the 
amusement  of  the  Archbishop  and  Mrs.  Comwallis.     It  was  by 
the  advice  of  the  Archbishop  that  he  was  sent  to  Eton,  where  in 
the  course  of  his  six  or  seven  years'  residence  he  acquired  a 
reputation  for  Latin  verse,  which  led  to  his  being  regarded  as 
the  chief  pride  and  ornament  of  the  school. 

*  When  Dr.  Goodall,  his  contemporary,  and  afterwards  head- 
master, was  examined  in  1818  before  the  Education  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  respecting  the  passing  over  of  Porson 
in  giving  promotion  to  King's  College,  he  at  once  declared  that 
the  celebrated  Grecian  was  not  by  any  means  at  the  head  of  the 
Etonians  of  his  day,  and  on  being  asked  by  me  (as  chairman)  to 
name  his  superior,  he  at  once  said  Lord  Wellesley.'  f 

His  most  intimate  friends  and  constant  companions  at  Eton 
w^ere  William  (afterwards  Lord)  Grenville  and  Sir  John  New- 
port, who,  in  answer  to  a  request  for  his  reminiscences  (March 
1840),  sums  them  up  in  a  sentence : 

*  Under  Mrs.  Young's  great  tree  at  Eton  the  brotherhood,  for  such 

-  -  -  LI  I 

*  ^  A  la  mire  de$  trots  Dupins '  is  inscribed  upon  a  monument  in  Thre  la 
Chaise.  Lord  Brougham  relates  that  once  when  Lady  Momington's  carriage  was 
tf  unounded  and  impeded  b^  an  applauding  crowd,  She  turned  to  Lord  Cowley 
And  said, '  This  comes  of  being  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi.' 

t  Lord  Brougham,  *  Historical  Sketches.* 

it 
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it  truly  was,  of  Wellcsley,  Grenvillc,  and  Newport  Oonimonoed,  last* 
ing  nndiminisbed  through  every  vieissitude  of  political  life,  and  BtHL 
subsisted  vigorously  in  the  declining  years  of  the  survivozs— piooif 
against  the  estrangement  usually  created  by  elevation  in  rank  vA 
remoteness  of  removal.' 

He  was  Newport's  fag,  and  supplies  one  of  the  few  instances 
in  whiph  boyish  authority  was  beneficially  employed  instead  o^ 
degenerating  into  tyranny : 

•You  found  me,' he  writes,  Feb.  28,  1840,  'an  idle  boy, and ly 
your  instruction  and  example,  I  was  made  diligent  and  stDdioas,^ 
and  inspired  with  that  glorious  passion  for  solid  fame,  that  noUo- 
ambition  to  obtain  power  and  honour  by  deserving  them,  whidm 
has  been  my  "  star  of  Arcadie,"  my  ''  Tyrian  cynosure,"  through  JSf 
long  and  active  life,  which  has  raised  me  to  a  station  impK^gDa])l& 
by  slander,  malice,  or  faction.  I  acknowledge  this — ^I  am  piood  to 
acknowledge  it,  and  I  have  everywhere  and  on  all  occasions  boaitd 
that  to  you  I  owe  the  foundation  of  my  public  character.' 

At  the  Speeches,  in  1777,  he  recited  Strafford's  speech  with 
such  effect  that  the  King,  George  III.,  shed  tears.  That  same 
day  he  accompanied  the  Archbishop  to  Lambeth,  calling  oo 
Garrick  at  Hampton  Court  on  their  way.  *  Your  lordship,'  said 
Garrick,  '  has  done  what  I  never  could  do :  you  have  draws 
tears  from  the  King.'  *Yes,'  was  the  reply,  *but  you  ncrer 
spoke  before  him  in  the  character  of  a  fallen,  favourite,  arbi* 
trary  minister.' 

He  matriculated  at  Christchurch,  Oxford,  in  December  1778, 
and  during  a  residence  of  three  years  amply  maintained  the 
high  reputation  for  scholarship  which  he  brought  with  him. 
In  1780  he  carried  off  the  prize  for  Latin  hexameters,  the  sub- 
ject being  the  death  of  Captain  Cook.  He  was  still  at  the 
University  and  wanted  a  month  of  being  of  age,  when  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  May  22,  1781,  he  became  Earl  of  Mornings 
ton,  and  speedily  found  himself  immersed,  nothing  loth,  in  the 
party  warfare  connected  with  the  memorable  volunteer  movement 
under  Lord  Charlemont  and  Grattan. 

Mr.  Torrens  states  that  the  first  act  of  the  young  peer  was  to 
devolve  the  management  of  the  family  estates  on  his  mother, 
adding  that  they  were  heavily  encumbered,  and  that  scant  pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  the  younger  children.  *  His  brother 
Arthur,  nine  years  his  junior,  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of 
his  chief  domestic  care  :  the  school  at  Trim  could  do  little  to  fit 
him  for  the  profession  to  which  he  was  destined  ;  so  at  twel^'C 
years  old  he  was  sent  to  Angers,-then  a  place  of  high  repute  for 
military  training.'     This  is  irreconcilable  with  the  known  i^xM 

and  the  dates.     His  brother  Arthur  was  sent  when  \ery  yoaog 

to 
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to  sm.  preparatory  school  at  Chelsea,  and  afterwards  to  Eton, 
yi9'Y%.^jt^  he  appears  to  have  been  when  his  father  died.  He  did 
i&o'fe  enter  the  military  school  at  Angers  (where  he  remained  a 
jr^Cfc.T  and  a  half  or  two  years),  earlier  than  1784  or  1785.* 

'J.  "he  eagerness  of  the  young  peer  for  active  employment  and 
dx^'Cijinction,  as  well  as  the  fair  promise  of  his  youth,  may  be 
est^S-xnated  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  session  of  1781-2,  at  the 
t-^ixmce  of  Grattan,  he  was  named  by  Lord  Charlemont  Oppo- 
Whip  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  where  his  function  of 
.sting  was  a  sinecure,  as  the  minority  seldom  exceeded  ten  ; 
they  made  up  for  their  want  of  numbers  by  the  multiplicity 
of  '^lieir  formal  protests,  which  he  drew  up,  delighted  no  doubt 
Sit  -^^e  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  powers  of  composition  and 
ng  the  graces  of  his  style. 

early  liberality  of  opinion  was  shown  by  his  support  of  a 

BilX  for  the  relief  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  by  his  uniform 

ad^vcx^acy  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  when  Flood,  with  whom  Lord 

Cl^si.rlemont  reluctantly  agreed,  shrank  from  it,  exclaiming :  ^  I 

se&    my  way  to  Catholic  constituencies  ;  but  who  will  answer  for 

^   C^atholic  House  of  Commons  ? '     But  when  the  Convention 

^tt^mpted  to  carry  a  sweeping  measure  of  reform  by  the  display 

^f     £brce,  Lord  Mornington  became  alarmed,  and  denounced  the 

Ai'xx^.ed  meetings  as   fatal   to   the  liberties  of  Parliament  and 

^*^^atening  the  total  extinction  of  the  Legislature.     His  thea- 

^C2^  air  and  lofty  tone  provoked  a  sharp  and  telling  retort  from 

•'-'*^^^  Mountmorres,  a  name  best  known  to  fame  through  Moore's 

'*^y  jnes  :t 

^  TIo  all  the  big  words  and  inflated  expressions  which  I  have  heard, 
^^  ^«Dger  to  the  constitution  and  insults  from  conventions  of  armed 
^^'^^^j  I  answer  in  two  short  emphatic  words — prove  it.  If  formidable 
fl^^K^tres  portending  the  down&U  of  the  constitution  were  to  appear 
^  ^3u8  House,  I  admit  the  noble  lord  is  frightened  with  a  becoming 
.S^ty ;  the  ancient  Boscius  or  the  modem  Gkurick  could  not  start 
^^^  l>etter  grace  at  the  appearance  of  a  spectre.' 

Jtt  was  no  secret  to  his  friends  that  he  felt  bom  for  better 

^^^gi  than  provincial  celebrity.      In  March  1788    Grenville 

^ites  to  Lord  Temple,  the  departing  Lord-Lieutenant :  *  Pray 

^^"^^municate  a  little   with   him  (Lord   M.)  about  your  resig- 

^^"^on ;  it  will  flatter  him,  and  he  is  beyond  measure  disposed 

,J^  Gldg,  *The  Life  of  Arthur,  Duke  of  WelliDgton.'    The  Teople's  Edition,. 

I  <  Mountmorres,  Mountmorres,  whom  nobody  for  is, 
And  for  whom  we  none  of  us  care, 
From  Ireland  you  came,  'twould  have  been  much  the  same 
_^^  If  your  Lordship  had  stayed  where  you  were.' 

^\  '  to- 
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to  you  both  in  Ireland  and  here^  to  which  he  looks  in  a  shor 
time ;  but  you  must  not  let  him  know  I  have  told  you  that.' 

Pitt,  with  whom  he  had  been  brought  into  communicati 
by  Grenville,  took  to  him  at  once ;  and,  on  learning  his 
ior   a  seat  in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  procured  k:^/^ 
election  for  Lord  Beverley's  nomination  borough  of  Beeralstojr 
at  the  general  election  of  1784.     It  was  not  a  rare  occurreace 
to  find  a  member  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  representing  sa 
English  constituency,  but  it  was  very  rare  to  find  one  who,  liie 
Lord  Mornington,  when  the  journey  between  Dublin  and  London 
was  inconvenient  and  dilatory,  made   a   point,  at   least  for  a 
brief  interval,  of  attending  the  most  important  debates  on  eadi 
side  of  the  Channel.     He  was  in  no  hurry  to  break  ground  tt 
St.  Stephen's,  for  his  debut  on  this  untried  arena  was  delayed 
till  the  1st  of  June,  1786 ;  when,  in  one  of  the  Hastings'  debates, 
brought  on  by  Burke,  he  spoke  in  reply  to  Lord  North,  twitting 
the  ex-Minister  with  inconsistency  and  ignorance.     It  was  an  ill- 
judged  and  by  no  mean;3  successful  commencement;    but  the 
tone  in  which  he  spoke  of  Hastings  was   remembered   some 
twenty  years  later  when  he  himself  was  similarly  arraigned.     At 
the  end  of  the  session  he  was  appointed  Junior  Lord  of  the 
Treasury ;  but  Lord  Beverley,  out  of  temper  with  the  Ministry, 
refused  to  return  him   again  for   Beeralston;    and  he    had  to 
stand   a  contested  election  for  Saltash.     He  was  returned  br 

m 

a  small  majority,  but  the  return  was  quashed  on  petition,  and 
he  was  without  a  scat  in  the  English  Parliament  till  June  1788, 
when  one  was  found  for  him  at  Windsor.  Pending  the  decision 
of  the  Saltash  Committee,  he  was  put  up  to  answer  Burke,  who 
(Feb.  21,  1787)  had  spoken  with  his  wonted  vehemence  and 
without  his  wonted  breadth  of  view,  against  the  commercial 
treaty  with  France.  Lord  Mornington  had  already  caught  the 
ore  rotundo  style  and  Ciceronian  redundancy  of  phrase,  which 
distinguished  his  more  mature  oratory : — 

*  It  had  been  said  with  the  eloquence  of  great  authority  that  what- 
ever its  commercial  merits  might  be,  the  treaty  in  a  political  point  of 
view  laid  the  country  at  the  feet  of  France,  and  deposed  Great  Britain 
from  her  European  throne.  He  answered  that  the  true  majesty  of 
Great  Britain  was  her  trade ;  and  that  the  fittest  object  of  her  ambi- 
tion was  the  throne  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The  indostiy 
and  ingenuity  of  our  manufacturers,  the  opulence  which  these  had 
dififusod  through  various  channels,  the  substantial  foundation  of 
capital  on  which  they  had  placed  our  trade  (capital  which  had  that 
night  been  well  described  as  predominant  over  the  trade  of  the  whole 
world), — all  these,  as  they  hod  been  our  best  consolation  in  defeat, 
were  the  most  promising  sources  of  future  victory :  and  to  cultiTate, 

to 
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^^^ngtiien,  and  to  augment  these,  could  not  be  inconsistent  with 
glory  of  the  kingdom.' 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  was  named  Lord  Lieutenant 
^*  Ireland  for  the  second  time  towards  the  end  of  1787 ;  and 
^t  the  request  (says  Mr.  Torrens)  of  Lady  Momington,  im- 
mediately placed  her  son  Arthur  on  his  personal  staff.  Lord 
Afomington  concludes  a  warm  letter  of  thanks  (Nov.  4,  1787) 
by  saying :  *  certainly  this  object  for  my  brother  was  very  near 
my  heart,  and  I  accept  it  with  a  gratitude  proportioned  to  the 
anxiety  with  which  I  desired  it,  and  the  friendly  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  given.'  This  places  the  facts  beyond  dispute, 
yet  Dr.  Gleig  states  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Life,  that  '  the 
Duke's  first  and  least  scrupulous  patron  was  the  Earl  of  West- 
moreland. He  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  when  Arthur 
Wesley  received  his  Arst  commission :  took  the  youth  at  once 
upon  his  staff,  and  heaped  promotion  upon  him.'  The  date  of 
Arthur's  first  commission  is  March  7th,  1787  ;  the  date  of  Lord 
Westmoreland's  first  and  only  appointment  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenancy, January  5th,  1790. 

In  concert  with  Pitt  and  Wilberforce,  Lord  Momington 
w^armly  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and,  in 
April  1792,  moved  that  it  do  cease  from  the  1st  of  January, 
1793.  *  If  (so  ran  his  argument)  I  were  to  put  the  question 
mathematically,  I  should  say,  the  force  of  truth  being  given, 
and  the  hardness  of  a  planter*s  heart  being  ascertained,  in  what 
space  of  time  will  the  former  be  able  to  penetrate  the  latter  ?' 
His  conclusion  was,  that  one  year  would  do  as  well  as  seven. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  opposition  to  Mr.  (afterwards 
Lord)  ^Grey's  motion  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  in  May  1793, 
and  in  the  debate  on  the  opening  of  Parliament  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1794,  he  delivered  a  remarkable  speech,  which  he 
published  as  a  pamphlet,  on  the  policy  and  continuance  of  the 
war  with  France.  It  occupied  several  hours  in  the  delivery  and 
comprised  a  masterly  review  of  all  the  most  revolting  and  least 
defensible  phases  of  the  French  Revolution,  which,  he  con- 
tended, made  the  very  term  *  revolutionary '  a  synonym  for 
outrage,  sacrilege,  and  crime.  The  most  ambitious  and  cha- 
racteristic passage  was  the  peroration : 

'  All  the  circumstances  of  your  situation' are  now  before  you.  You 
are  now  to  make  your  option ;  you  are  now  to  decide  whether  it  best 
becomes  the  dignity,  the  wisdom,  and  the  spirit  of  a  great  nation,  to 
rely  for  existence  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  restless  and  implacable 
enemy  or  on  her  own  sword ;  you  are  now  to  decide  whether  you  will 
entnust  to  the  valour  and  sldll  of  British  fleets  and  British  armies — 
to  the  approved  fiedth  and  united  strength  of  your  numerous  and 
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powerful  aUies — the  defence  of  the  limited  monarchy  of  these  realsis, 
of  the  constitution  of  Parliament,  of  all  the  established  ranki  and 
orders  of  society  among  ns,  of  the  sacred  rights  of  property,  and  of 
this  whole  frame  of  our  laws,  our  liberty,  and  our  religion ;  or  whether 
you  will  deliyer  oyer  the  guardianship  of  all  these  blessings  to  the 
justice  of  Cambon  the  plunderer  of  tiie  Netherlands,  to  the  modera- 
tion of  Danton,  to  the  religion  of  Bobespierre,  to  the  friendship  of 
Barr^re,  or  finally,  to  whateyer  may  be  the  accidental  caprice  of  any 
new  band  of  maJefactors,  who,  in  the  last  conyulsionfr  of  their  ez« 
hausted  country,  may  be  destined  to  drag  the  present  tyrants  to  their 
own  scaffolds,  to  seize  their  lawless  power,  to  emulate  the  deprayity 
of  their  example,  and  to  rival  the  enormity  of  their  crimes.' 

The  only  speech  Sheridan  ever  corrected  for  publication 
what   his   biographer   terms   his    admirable   answer  to    Lo: 
Momington.     *  In  this  fine  speech,'  remarks  Moore,  ^  of  wU 
the  greater  part  must  have  been  unprepared,  there  is  a  nai 
earnestness  of  feeling  and  argument  that  is  well  contrasted  wit! 
the  able  but  artificial  harangue  that  preceded  it.'     We  do  no^ 
see  how  such  a  speech  as  Lord  Mornington's  could  haye 
otherwise  than   artificial,  or  (in   other   words)   carefolly   pre 
meditated   and  in  great   measure  composed  beforehand;    an< 
what  we  now  know  of  Sheridan  fully  justifies  a  suspicion 
he  was  similarly  prepared. 

Lord  Momington  and  Sheridan  came  into  conflict  again  i 
November,  1755,  in  a  debate  on  a  Bill  for  restricting  pnbl 
meetings,  in  the  course  of  which  Lord  Momington,  having 
ferred   to  some  seditious  tracts  as  calling  for  suppression, 
satirically  described  by  Sheridan  as  *  the  noble  lord  whom  the 


^  w 


had  seen  two  years  before,  with  the  same  placid  countenan 
and  sonorous  voice,   in   the  same  attitude,  leaning  gracefuir 
upon  the  table,  and  giving  an  account,  from  shreds  and  patch 
of  Brissot,  that   the    French    Republic  would  last   but  a  fi 
months  longer.'* 

Shortly  after  his  speech  against  Parliamentary  Reform, 
had  been  sworn  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  in  Jui 
1793  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control  1^— ^ 
India ;  but  subordinate  ofiice  and  titular  promotion  only  addi 
to  the  restlessness  and  discontent,  which  he  freely  communical 
to  his  friends ;  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  Addingtc:::;^^^^^^^-^'! 
plainly  told  him  :  '  You  want  a  wider  sphere  ;  you  are  dying  "^^! 
the  cramp.'     It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that  (Nov.  29,  179  _^ 

he  committed  the  hazardous  step  of  marrying  a  French  lad 


*  Wilbcrforce  thus  alludes  to  this  debate  in  his  Journal:  *  William 
struck  by  the  extracts  read  by  Momington.    Poor  Momington  nervoos 
Sheridan  bmtal.    Up  to  speak,  but  prcTented.' 

MademoiseL^ 
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lV(sidemoIselle  Hyacinthe  Gabrielle  Roland,  who  had  already 
l3«>nac  him  several  children.  There  was  no  attempt  at  privacy ; 
and  the  ceremony,  which  took  place  at  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Sqixsue,  was  attended  by  several  of  his  political  friends.  The 
social  position  of  the  children,  as  they  grew  up,  was  little 
aflfeoted  by  their  illegitimacy. 

He  is  one  amongst  the  many  examples  of  men  destined  to  a 
brilliant  career  giving  way  to  despondency  and  meditating  or 
threatening  a  retreat.     In  July  1794  he  wrote  to  Addington  : 

*  I  am  very  much  afraid,  from  a  variety  of  circamstances,  that  Pitt 
s  no  idea  of  altering  my  situation  this  year.    I  cannot  tell  you 

ho^  xnuoh  I  am  mortified  at  that  and  other  symptoms,  not  of  unkind- 
ness  but  of  (what  perhaps  I  deserve)  decided  preference  for  others. 
I  Have  serious  thoughts  of  relinquishing  the  whole  pursuit  and 
bocoming  a  spectator  (not  a  very  indifferent  one,  as  you  may  believe, 
either  to  the  success  of  the  war  or  to  Pitt's  interest  or  honour),  but  I 
<^^xmot  bear  to  creep  on  in  my  present  position.' 

-A.t  the   same  time,  he   turned  his   official  opportunities  as 

2aeiiil)er  of  the  Board  of  Control  to  good  account  by  mastering 

the    subject  of  Indian  administration  in  all  its  bearings,  and  it 

^^a«  probably  the]  knowledge  that  he  had  been  thus  qualifying 

^ijaaself  which  induced  Pitt  to  fix  upon  him  for  the  Viceroyalty. 

He  ^^as  not  definitively  appointed  till  after  several  alternative 

^'^'^tiigements  had  failed.     He  had  agreed  to  go  out  as  Governor 

^^  ^Nf  adras,  with  the  reversion  of  the  higher  Presidency  of  Bengal, 

'''''Ixen  (in  the  autumn  of  1797)  he  was  agreeably  surprised  by 

^^®  intelligence  that  he  was  appointed  Governor-General.     Mr. 

*  orrens  says  that  he  spent  a  week  at  Holwood  talking  over  the 

*^[^irs  of  India  with  Fitt  and  Dundas,  and  we  are  presented 

^^^K  a  picture  of  these  two  statesmen  taking  widely  opposite 

vi.e'ws  of  the  policy  which  it  might  be  deemed  expedient  for  the 

ne^pir  Viceroy  to  pursue.     Dundas  was  all  for  peace  and  modera- 

^'-^ii,  for  letting  the  native  princes  squabble  amongst  themselves 

^i.thout  attempting  to  reconcile  them  or  profit  by  their  dissen- 

*^^«ia  or  intrigues : — 

*  Sut  the  son  of  Chatham  was  a  man  who  through  the  openings  of 

j'^ton  woods  saw  visions,  and  in  the  autumn  sundown  dreamed  en- 

^U^ing  dreams.    With  axe  in  hand  as  he  stalked  along,  putting  his 

^*^pttnion  often  out  of  breath,  or  rested  upon  some  fallen  stem  to 

^^^Uer  from  the  shower,  he  would  paint  to  the  excitable  imagination 

^  Homington  how  England's  influence  must  be  expanded,  if  her 

"^86  of  power  was  to  be  retrieved,  or  her  place  in  competition  with 

^'^  rivals  was  to  be  made  permanently  great.    For  empire  thrown 

^^^y  in  the  West  compensation  could  be  sought  only  in  ihe  East.' 

^o  authority  is  cited,  and  we  cannot  help  suspecting  t^x'aX 

2  B  2  ^ic:v^ 
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this  picture  is  a  fancy  piece:  that  the  author^s  imagination 
has  here  run  away  with  him.  If  Lord  Momington's  schemes 
or  dreams  of  imperial  aggrandizement  were  suggested  in  con- 
versation at  Hoi  wood,  it  is  strange  that  the  Minister  should 
have  been  startled  by  them,  or  have  been  so  slow  to  accept  the 
responsibility  when  they  became,  or  so  nearly  approximated  to, 
realities.  We  think  it  will  be  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
Lord  Momington  had  no  prompter  beyond  his  own  bold  grasp- 
ing and  ambitious  spirit  when  he  aimed  at  an  extension  o: 
empire,  and  that  his  schemes  expanded  with  circumstances  upo: 
the  spot,  instead  of  forming  part  of  his  instructions  or  bei 
carried  away  full  blown  from  Hoi  wood. 

He  was  created  a  British  peer  by  the  title  of  Baron  Wellesle 
on  the  20th  of  October,  1797,  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat  o; 
the  3rd  of  November,  and  sailed  for  India  on  the  7th.  Pabli 
comment  was  attracted  by  his  outfit.  ^  To  such  a  deg^ree. 
remarked  a  popular  newspaper,  *  is  the  frigate  encumbered  wit 
stores,  carriages,  and  baggage,  that  should  the  rencontre  of 
enemy  make  it  necessary  to  prepare  for  action.  Lord  Mon 


ington  will  inevitably  suffer  from  clearage  in  the  course  of  fi 
minutes  a  loss  of  at  least  2000/.' 

He  arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  February  1798,  ar 
fortunately  met  there  several  of  the  persons  best  qualified 
give  him  valuable  information :  Lord  Macartney  (the  Govern 
of  the   Cape),  who   had    been    Governor   of    Madras   duri 
the  second   war  with  Hyder  Ali ;  Lord  Hobart,  just  recall< 
from  Madras ;  General  Baird,  recently  a  prisoner  at  Serin 
patam  ;  and  Major  Fitzpatrick,  late  Resident  at  the  Court 
Hyderabad.     During  Lord  VVellesley's  stay  at  the  Cape  a  v 
touched  there  on   her  way  from  Calcutta,  having  on   board, 
packet    addressed    to    the    Secret    Committee    of   the   Court 
Directors,  which  he  opened  without  ceremony,  '  as  it  appear^ 
to  me  (to  use  his  own  words)  on  every  ground  to  be  an  ind 
pensable  article  of  my  duty  to  obtain  as  speedily  as  possil 
the  most  authentic  account   of  events  so  deeply   affecting  I 
interest  committed  to  my  charge.' 

Mr.    Mill  is  entirely    mistaken    when    he    asserts    that  *  1 
Lordship  had  possessed  but  little  time  for   acquainting  hi 
self  with  the  complicated  affairs  of  India,  when  all  his  attentE 
was  attracted   to  a  particular  point.'     He  had  been  studyL 
those  affairs  ever  since  he  became  a  member  of  the  Board 
Control,  and  the  despatch  which  he  addressed  to  Lord  Melv£l 
from  the  Cape  shows  that  he  had  already  embraced  the  enti^ 
field   of    Indian    politics    with    all    their    complications    »i»^ 
entanglements.       It    required    a   clear    head    to    master   theic^^ 
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a  proud  feeling  of  self-reliance,  combined  with  a  high 
of  moral  courage  in  encountering  responsibility,  to  deal 
them.  British  India  had  no  pretensions  to  be  called 
«tri  empire  when  he  took  charge  of  its  destinies.  Most  of  the 
which  now  form  part  of  it  were  loosely  attached  by 
t^j  or  wholly  independent.  Between  Bombay  and  Madras, 
or  l^ordering  on  them,  lay  the  broken  empire  of  the  Mahrattas, 
tlie  dominions  of  the  Nizam,  and  the  diminished,  though  still 
forxxmidable,  power  of  Tippoo,  the  Sultan  of  Mysore.  The 
nil^  of  Scindiah,  a  Mahratta  chief,  reached  to  Delhi,  and 
fa.r^1:i.er  north  Zemaun  Shah,  the  sovereign  of  Cabul,  reigned 
P*x"ai.inount  Each  of  these  was  openly  or  secretly  hostile  to 
tlio  British ;  and  it  was  quite  upon  the  cards  that  they  would 
suddenly  combine  to  drive  the  hated  invader  into  the  sea. 

•A^lthough  since  the  time  of  Dupleix  and  Lally  the  struggle 

^^     ^te  French  for  ascendency  had  been  practically  given  up 

^*  ^hopeless,  they   still    formed  an  important   element  in  the 

^stxzxiate  of  opposing  forces  to  be  encountered  in  the  impend- 

^'^gr     crisis.      Mr.    Mill  says   that   *  Lord   Mornington  arrived 

*^    CZTalcutta  on  the  17th  of  May,  1798,  carrying  out  with  him 

\  HEiind  more  than  usually  inflamed  with  the  Ministerial  pas- 

*^^^^a  then  burning  in  England,  and  in  a  state  peculiarly  apt 

*^    V>c  seized  with  both  dread  and  hatred  of  any  power  that  is 

^^'^xach.*      This  is  so  far  true,  that  the  designs  of  France   on 

our     possessions   in  the    East   were   watched   by   the   English 

People,  as  well  as  by  the  English  Government,  with  the  same 

*^liiig  of  jealous   irritability  which  is  excited   by  Russia  at 

^*^i«  hour,  and  that  Lord  Mornington  carried  out  with  him  a  well- 

foixnded  apprehension  of  French  intrigue,  which  was  speedily 

•confirmed  and  augmented   by  events.     Three  weeks  after  his 

^'rf.v-al,  his  attention  was  attracted  to  a  document  purporting 

^   l>c  the   copy  of  a  proclamation  by  General  Malartie,  the 

Governor  of  the  Isle  of  France,  which  announced  the  arrival 

^^  t^vo  ambassadors  from  Tippoo,  with  despatches  addressed  to 

^   Govemor  and  the  French  Republic,  proposing  an  alliance 

iweiisive    and    defensive,    and    concluding :    *  In   a   word,   he 

Y^jPpoo)  is  only  waiting  for   the   moment  when  the   French 

*^       come  to  his  aid,  to  declare  war  against  the  English,  being 

^^titly   desirous    to   be   able   to   drive   them   out   of  India.' 

^^*^otit   waiting   for  the  formal  authentication  of  this  docu- 

•JJP^^    Lord  Mornington  sent  directions  to  the    authorities  of 

^•^I'as  to  prepare  for  the  highly  probable  contingency  of  the 

**'*^^'al  of  the  war  against  Tippoo ;  and  when  it  was  clearly 

JJ'^^^^d.  to  be  genuine,  he  ordered  General  Harris  to  assemble 

^  ^i^Zkiy  upon  the  coast  with  all  possible  expedition^ 
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voice.'      We  are  assured  on  the  same  authority  that  he 
advised  the  temporary  removal  to  Madras,  but   opposed 
Momington's  wish  to  repair  to  the  camp  or  march  with 
tlx^    anny,  saying :  *  Your  presence,  instead  of  giving  confidence 
to     't:he  General,  would,  in  fact,  deprive  him  of  the  command. 
If    X  were  in  General  Harris's  situation,  and  you  were  to  join 
tli^    army,  I  should  quit  it.     Your  presence  will  diminish  his 
po'wers;  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  impossible  you  can  know 
an3rthing  of  military  matters,  your  presence  will  not  answer 
this    purpose.'      It  is  also  stated   that  the  plan   of  the   cam- 
had  been  drawn  up  by  Colonel  Wellesley,  and  that  the 
of  the  British   at  Malavelly  was   owing  to   a   happy 
mo^vement  of  his  column.     He  was  not  so  fortunate  in  a  night 
attsLck  on  an  advanced  post,. termed  a  tope,  before  Sering^pa- 
tanca.  ;  and  he  was  not  engaged  in  the  successful  assault  of  the 
pla^% ;  so  that,  when  he  was  named  commandant  of  the  captured 
capxtal,  the  appointment  gave  rise  to  much  invidious  comment 
and    complaint.     It   was   made   without   prior   communication 
wit;li  the  Governor-General,  who   on   hearing  of  it  wrote  to 
Geiaeral  Harris :  '  You  know  whether  you  would  be  doing  me 
a  f&Tour  if  you  employed  him  (Colonel  Wellesley)  in  any  way 
^^t    would   be   detrimental   to   the   public    service.     But   the 
^'pxziion,  or  rather  the  knowledge  and  experience,  which  I  have 
P^  tiLis  observation,  his  judgment,  and  his  character  is  such,  that 
^yon  had  not  established  him  in  Seringapatam,  I  should  have 
done  it  by  my  own  authority.' 

-•-"he  dissatisfaction  expressed  at  this  appointment,  and  the 

?®^^^*sity  for  vindicating  it,  are  hardly  reconcilable  with  the 

^J^Uectual  and  moral   supremacy  in  both  civil  and  military 

*^^i^  which  the  biographer  claims  for  the  Duke  at  this  time, 

nor  octn  we  believe  that  the  elder  brother,  with  all  his  esteem 

'or^  the  younger,  was  content  to  devolve  upon  him  the  entire 

^^^«^ce,  if  not  formation,  of  his  plans.     The  extraordinary 

V^J^ons  into  which  Dr.  Gleig  has  unwittingly  fallen  on  this 

*?*^^ot  will  be  made  plain  by  dates  and  facts  when  we  come  to 

^  ^"^'lahratta  war.     We  must  first  briefly  recapitulate  the  inter- 

^®^^**g  events  of  interest. 

"*-  He  territories  which  Tippoo  or  his  father  had  acquired  by 

l|. ^^cit  were  divided  between  the  Company  and  their  native 

|.  ^^•^     The  acquisitions  of  the  Company  completed  the  coast- 

^  ^  of  their  possessions  from  sea  to  sea,  and  included  the  city 

^*^>ingapatam,  with  the  surrounding  district.   The  lineal  repre- 

^^^^tive  of  the  ancient  rajahs  was  invested  with  the  nominal 

•      ^^^ignty  of  the  original  kingdom  of  Mysore,  and  was  bound 

J  ^i^eaty  to  defray  the  cost  of  a  force  quartered  u^^n  Vuxil  lot  >Jafc 
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express  purpose  of  keeping  him  in  subjection.  It  was  prin- 
cipally in  reference  to  the  territory  thus  acquired,  or  virtually 
annexed,  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  was  able 
to  state,  in  June  1801,  that  the  area  added  to  the  British 
dominions  in  the  Indian  peninsula  by  Lord  Wellesley  was  as 
large  as  the  United  Kingdom. 

Apart  from  these  material  advantages,  the  brilliant  conclusion 
of  the  campaign  flattered  the  national  vanity,  and  called  forth 
a  simultaneous  burst  of  congratulation  and  applause  from  all 

Juarters.  Addresses  of  thanks  were  voted  by  both  Houses  of 
Wliament,  and  private  friends  vied  with  each  other  in  con- 
veying the  popular  feeling  in  what  was  hardly  the  language  of 
exaggeration.     The  Duchess  of  Gordon  wrote : — 

'  At  this  moment,  my  dear  Lord,  you  ore  the  admiration  of  all 
Europe.  May  you  long  enjoy  the  glorious  laurels  you  have  gained, 
in  health,  happiness,  and  every  domestic  blessing.  Lady  Momington 
was  60  good  as  to  let  your  lovely  boys  come  and  see  me  when  in  town. 
I  left  your  friend  and  mine,  Le  Premier^  in  better  health  and  spirits 
than  I  have  seen  him  for  some  years.  I  spent  some  days  at  Wim- 
bledon with  the  gang^  and  left  with  regret.  I  hear  Lord  Comwallis 
talks  with  lapture  and  surprise  of  your  noble  administration  in  India, 
and  he  is  a  good  judge.' 

High  as  was  the  general  estimate  of  his  merits,  it  could  not 
exceed  his  own.  He  expected  to  be  made  an  English  duke 
per  saltunij  and  bitter  was  his  mortification  on  hearing  that  he 
must  rest  satisfied  with  an  Irish  marquisate.  He  gave  full  vent 
to  his  feelings  in  a  letter  (April  28th,  1800)  to  the  Premier : 

*Ho  could  not  describe  his  anguish  of  mind  in  feeling  himself 
bound  by  every  sense  of  duty  and  honour  to  declare  his  bitter  dis- 
appointment at  the  reception  which  the  King  had  given  to  his 
services,  and  at  the  ostensible  mark  of  favour  which  he  had  conferred 
upon  him.  In  England  as  in  India  the  disproportion  between  the 
service  and  the  reward  would  be  imputed  to  some  opinion  existing 
in  the  King's  mind  of  his  being  disqualified  by  some  personal  in- 
capacity to  receive  the  reward  of  his  conduct.  Ho  loft  him  (Mr.  Pitt) 
to  judge  what  the  effect  of  such  an  impression  was  likely  to  be  on  the 
minds  of  those  whom  he  was  appointed  to  govern  ;  and  with  what  spirit 
or  hope  of  success  he  could  attempt  to  take  that  lead  among  the  allies 
which  it  must  now  be  the  policy  of  the  British  Government  to  assume 
in  India.  He  would  confess  openly  that  as  he  was  confident  there 
had  been  nothing  Irish  or  pinchbeck  in  his  conduct  or  in  its  result, 
he  felt  an  equal  confidence  that  he  should  find  nothing  Irish  or  pinch- 
beck in  his  reward.  His  health  must  necessarily  suffer  with  his 
spirits ;  and  the  mortifying  situation  in  which  he  was  placed  would 
soon  become  intolerable  to  him.' 

This  epistle  concludes,  'Ever,  dear  Pitt,  yours  most  affec- 
tionately. 
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-^^^^'tely,  Morninj^ton.     (Not  having  yet  received  my  double- 
^   "^        potato.)'     His    new    title    was    Marquis    Wellesley,     In 
^^"tlier  letter  he  said :   *  I  shall  never  be  contented  until  this 
^^^^  Irish  butter-milk  is  turned  into  good  English  ale/     He 
^^Id  much  have  preferred  an  English  earldom.     Mr.  Torrens 
.  ^^aiks  that  Pitt  was  not  to  be  moved  by  his  friend's  hysterics,  but 
.    >-»  clear  from  the  correspondence  that  Pitt  deemed  the  reward 
?^^equate,  and  replied  that  he  wished  to  add  the  Garter,  but 
^^Und    the    King    unmanageable.      His    Majesty   had    got    a 
^^ckening  of  Indian  affairs  from  the  famous  India  Bill  of  the 
VH)alition  or  from  his  unsuccessful  patronage  of  Hastings,  and 
^as  slow    to   recognise   services   rendered    so   far  off.     When 
General   Harris,  the  conqueror  of  Seringapatam,  attended  the 
levee  on  his  return  to  England,  he  was  not  honoured  by  a  word 
or  a  nod.*     In  the  course  of  the  following  year.  Lord  Wellesley 
received  a  solid  proof  of  the  confidence  he  had  inspired  by 
being  made  Captain-General  add  Commander-in-Chief  of  all 
the  British  forces  in  India.     This — being  the  first  appointment 
of  the  kind — was  truly  described  by  Lord  Clive  as  a  matter  of 
congratulation,  not  merely  as  an  accession  of  dignity  and  honour, 
bat  as  placing  a  necessary  control  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor- 
General    and    increasing    the    energy   and    efficiency   of    his 
government 

*  The  confidence  of  the  army  and  their  enthusiasm  for  him 
were  unbounded.  In  the  division  of  the  Mysore  prize-money, 
100,000/.  was  by  general  acclamation  of  the  camp  reserved  for 
his  share.  With  gentlieness  but  with  dignity  he  declined  to 
subtract  from  the  victors  in  fight  any  part  of  their  reward.' 

This  is  Mr.  Torrens's  statement.  Mr.  Pearce's,  confirmed  by 
documentary  evidence,  is  that  the  proposal  came  from  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Company.  What  the  army  offered  him  was  a  star  and  badge  of 
the  order  of  St.  Patrick,  composed  of  Tippoo's  jewels,  which  he 
also  refused  to  accept  till  formally  requested  by  the  Directors. 

Amongst  the  distinctive  features  of^his  administration  should 
be  recorded  his  suppression  of  Sunday  newspapers  by  way  of 
enforcing  respect  jfor  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  the  severe 
measures  he  adopted  for  the  restriction  of  the  press.  By  way 
of  warning  to  the  rest,  he  caused  one  of  the  editors,  Dr.  Bryce, 
to  be  put  on  board  a  ship  bound  for  England  and  deported. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  denying  that  he  was  arbitrary  in  all  his 
notions,  a  genuine  dcispot  at  heart,  although  a  kindly  and  con- 
siderate one,  and  eminently  endowed  with  that  essential  quality 
_______^ - 

^  Gaptain  (Sir  Philip)  Broke  was  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  at  the  first  lev^ 
which  be  attooded  after  the  capture  of  the  Cheeapedke  in  1813. 
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of  greatness — the  readiness  to  adopt  extraordinary  measures  f^^ 
extreme  occasions  and  to  assume  their  full  responsibility.  If  W^ 
apply  to  him  the  well-known  line— 

*  Bear  like  the  Turk  no  hrother  near  the  throne,' 

it  is  not  in  the  sense  of  imputing  to  him  envy,  jealousy  or  littleness 
of  any  kind  ;  for  he  had  none,  barring  a  spice  of  personal  Tanit^'<» 
but  simply  as  implying  that  he  was  self-reliant,  and  that  i< 
was  not  in  his  nature  to  require  or  endure  leading-strings. 

For  more  than  a  year  after  the  taking  of  Seringapatam  his 
brother  Arthur  remained  in  the  Mysore  charged  with  the  local 
administration,  and  subsequently,  till  the  breaking  out  of  the^ 
M ahratta  war,  was  employed  in  a  succession  of  arduous  ix&ts^ 
commonly  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  government    After 
he   had   been   at    the  pains   of  organizing   an   expedition  to 
Batavia,  the  command  was   claimed  for  General  Baird,  and 
reluctantly   transferred    to   him   as   the   senior   officer  by  the 
Governor-General.     This  affair  created  a  coolness  between  the* 
brothers  which  lasted  several  months.     But  assuming  constant 
communication  between  them,  and,  in  entire  ignorance  of  its 
purport,  judging  only  from  what  is  known  of  their  characters^ 
we  should  say  that   all   the  most  daring  of  Lord  Welleslcyjs 
enterprises,  all  the  far-reaching  projects  of  that  vaulting  ambt* 
tion  which  did  710/  overreach  itself, — conceived  and  undertake^* 
without  instructions  from  home  and  against  protests  on  the  spot^ 
— were  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the  well-known  cautioi"* 
and  circumspection  of  the  great  captain.     Political  genius,  Uk  ^ 
poetical  and  indeed  all  other  genius,  partakes   largely  of  th^ 
imaginative  faculty,  if  it  be  not  of  imagination  all  compact - 
The  Duke  had  little  or  none  of  it.     His  distinctive  qualities  weC^* 
stem  sense  of  duty,  decision,  and  good  sense ;  and  we  should  »►  * 
soon  believe  that  he  wrote  his  brother's  Latin  verses,  as  that  b-*^ 
suggested  or  originated  his  policy.     Indeed,  the  germs  of  th^- 
policy  may  be  traced  in  the  despatch  already  mentioned  froC^ 
the  Cape.      Yet  the  Duke  is  described  by  Dr.  Gleig  as  tht 
guiding  spirit  of  the  Government  from  the  commencement  t  ^ 
the  Mahratta  War  to  its  close  2 — 

*  Throughout  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1802,  General  Wellesley 
attention  was  constantly &[ed  on  the  Mahrattas  and  their  doings.  ^^ 
indeedy  teas  that  of  Lord  Momington,  for  Holkar  and  Scindiah  wcr^ 
evidently  aspiring  each  to  tako  the  lead  of  the  other,  and  afterwai»- 
consolidate  in  his  own  person  a  strong  empire.  •  .  • 

While  thus  guarding  against  danger  on  one  side  of  India,  Genera 
Wellesley  was  not  regardless  of  what  might  befall  in  another.   ^""^ 
indeed,  was  a  plan  of  campaign  which  embraced  the  whole  field  ^y^^^ 
which  war  might  be  expected  to  flow.    He  sent  General  Lake  ^^ 
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from  Bengal  towards  Delhi,  while  he  himself  with  23,000 
r  the  safety  of  the  Deccan.  .  .  . 

)f  this  batde  (of  Argaom),  with  the  surrender  of  Grawilghnr, 
to  the  Mamratta  war  in  Central  India.  Scindiah  and 
nsla  felt  that  further  resistance  would  be  useless,  and,  after 
of  chicane  and  equivocation,  they  threw  themselyes  on  tho 
e  conqueror.  .  .  . 

.ty  of  peace,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  the  war,  was  alto- 
¥ork  of  General  Wellesley.  He  had  arranged  the  entire 
'ations  before  they  began,  and  received  plenary  power  from 
ington  to  act  in  every  emergency  as  his  own  judgment 
)st.  In  after  years  he  used  often,  when  one  or  two  con- 
ends  got  about  him,  to  speak  in  glowing  terms  of  the 
nfidence  with  which  his  brother  treated  him.' 

>us  inference  is  that  these  statements  rest  upon  the 
itj  of  the  Duke.  Yet  it  can  be  made  clear  from  facts- 
that  he,  who  valued  his  brother's  reputation  as  his 
3lt  that  they  had  enough  for  both,  could  have  made 
?nt  of  the  sort;  and  that,  when  he  spoke  of  the 
)wer  which  he  received,  he  alluded  merely  to  the 
)wer  given  him  in  common  with  the  other  com- 
vithin  their  respective  spheres  of  action.  The 
^as  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons,  whether  the 
Seneral  was  legally  competent  to  delegate  the  treaty- 
)wer  to  his  brother  and  General  Lake.  The  cases 
tical ;  and  the  same  power  was  vested  in  General 
ingently  on  his  assuming  a  similar  command.  The 
n  was  the  distance  from  the  seat  of  government  and 
other  (varying  from  800  to  1000  miles)  at  which 
to  act.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Mahratta  war  compre- 
T  concurrent  campaigns.  One  of  these,  the  principal, 
the  personal  conduct  of  General  Lake,  who,  at  the 
he  is  represented  as  sent  towards  Delhi  by  General 
was  Commander-in-Chief  for  British  India ;  General 
)eing  a  Major-General  under  Lieutenant-General  Stuart, 
led  in  command  of  the  auxiliary  forces  in  the  Mysore, 
aid  grounds  of  this  much-contested  policy  may  be  briefly 
ur  justification  for  holding  British  India  is  that  we 
)duced  a  higher  civilization,  superseded  bad  systems 
nent  by  a  better,  and  are  in  a  fair  way  to  carry  out 
-Ae  of  promoting  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
This,  although  it  may  turn  out  the  result,  was  cer- 
the  motive  of  those  who  founded  the  empire.  They 
commercial  adventurers,  and  were  led  on  from  conquest 
St  by  the  necessity — real  or  supposed— of  securing 
had  already  got.     With  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Mill, 

who 
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who  disputes  this  necessity  at  every  step,  it  was  tolerably  dear 
when  Lord  Wellesley  appeared  on  the  scene,  still  clearer  after 
the  fall  of  Tippoo,  that  things  could  not  continue  as  they  were. 
The   native  princes  who  retained  their  independence  Were  as 
little  disposed  as  ever  to  be  improved  off  their  thrones  for  the 
alleged  benefit  of  humanity  in  general  or  of  their  subjects  in 
particular ;  and  they  had  become  fully  alive  to  the  tactics  b^ 
which  the  English  settlers  had  contrived  to   annex  proviDO? 
after  province,  making  each  fresh  encroachment   a  stepping 
stone  to  the  next.     These  princes,  the  majority  being  usorpen, 
were  constantly  at  feud  with  one  another,  and  in  want  of  military" 
aid.    This  was  supplied  by  the  Company  on  condition  that  tb^ 
should  assign  a  portion  of  territory  to  secure  the  payment  of  thc^ 
troops,  and  accept  a  resident  with  powers  which,  judiciooiljT' 
employed,  commonly  ended  by  reducing  the  prince  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  puppet.     This  system  Lord  Wellesley  now  propowS- 
to  apply  to  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  the  only  remaining  antagonists 
to  British  supremacy  in  Central  India ;  and  turning  historian 
the  nonce,  he  has  left,  marked  by  his  peculiar  style,  a  detailec 
account  of  the  military  operations  of  the  war,  as  well  as  a  lac' 
exposition  of  his  policy.* 

He  finds  it  convenient  to  assume,  at  starting,  that  tbe 
supreme  executive  authority  of  the  Mahratta  Empire  was  stil. 
constitutionally  vested  in  the  Peishwah ;  and  one  of  his  finr 
steps  was  to  make  a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive  with  thi^^ 
potentate,  who  cautiously  held  aloof  till  he  had  been  driver* 
from  his  capital  and  reduced  to  the  last  extremities.  Wher^ 
he  signed  the  Treaty  of  Bassein,  December  31st,  1802,  hewJ 
no  longer  useful  as  an  ally,  and  the  binding  force  of  his  auth( 
rity  was  about  upon  a  par  with  that  of  the  Affghan  prince  whc^^ 
signed  tlie  Treaty  of  Gandamuck.  The  real  power  of  the 
Mahratta  Empire  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Rajah  o: 
Berar,  of  a  usurper  named  Scindiah,  and  of  a  soldier  of  fortun^^ 
named  Holkar,  each  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  and  aL^*- 
three  ready  at  any  moment  to  sink  their  differences  and  combin^^^ 
against  a  common  foe.  The  most  formidable  was  Scindiah-^ 
who,  besides  the  army  under  his  own  immediate  conunand-** 
had  near  Delhi  another  called  the  Imperial  Army,  under  ^^ 
Frenchman  named  Perron,  prepared  to  co-operate  with  tbe=^ 
Sovereign  of  Cabul,  who  threatened  an  invasion  from  the  north—' 

*  This  French  state/  as  Lord  Wellesley  terms  the  countiy  inA^r* 
Perron,  *  actually  held  possession  of  the  person  and  nominal  suthcmV^ 

•  *  Notes  relative  to  the  late  Transactions  in  the  Mahratta  Empire.  F*^ 
William ;  15th  Dec.  1803.    Illustrated  with  five  military  plans.'    Londoo;  1*^ 
^Juarto  and  octavo.  ^ 

0» 
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f  ihe  Moghul,  maintained  the  most  efficient  army  of  regular  infantry, 
nd  the  most  powerful  artillery,  then  existing  in  India  (with  the  ex- 
option  of  his  Majesty's  and  the  Company's  troops),  and  exercised  a 
onsiderable  influence  over  the  neighbouring  states,  from  the  banks 
f  the  Indus  to  the  confluence  of  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges.' 

When  the  rupture  became  imminent,  Lord  Clive,  the  Governor 
>f  Madras,  acting  under  orders  from  the  Governor-General, 
instructed  Lieutenant-General  Stuart  to  adopt  the  necessary 
measures  for  the  msirch  of  the  British  troops  into  the  Mahratta 
territories,  leaving  it  to  his  judgment  to  determine  the  amount 
3f  the  force  to  be  detached  for  that  purpose  from  the  main 
Madras  army  under  his  command.  In  conformity  to  these 
instructions,  the  General  directed  a  detachment  to  be  formed 
under  the  command  of  Major-General  Wellesley,  who  had  been 
especially  named  by  Lord  Clive  as  the  oflBcer  best  qualified  for 
a  service  requiring  political  experience  as  well  as  military  skill. 
The  detachment  amounted  altogether  to  about  12,000  men, 
including  one  regiment  of  European  cavalry  and  two  regiments 
of  European  infantry.  General  Wellesley  commenced  his  march 
on  the  9th  of  March,  1803,  and,  after  saving  the  Peishwah's 
capital  from  destruction  by  a  dashing  movement  and  taking  a 
strong  fort  by  escalade,  he  arrived  on  the  23rd  of  September  at 
Nardnair,  where  he  received  intelligence  that  the  combined 
armies  of  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  were  encamped  at 
about  six  miles'  distance  from  the  ground  on  v/hich  he  had  in- 
tended to  encamp.  Bfefore  coming  to  the  ensuing  action,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  fix  the  precise  place  which  General  Wellesley  filled 
in  the  whole  plan  of  operations.    We  quote  from  the  *  Notes.' 

^The  arrangements  adopted  by  the  Governor-General,  during  this 
arduous  crisis  of  aflairs,  were  directed  to  provide  for  a  general  com- 
bined attack  to  be  made,  nearly  at  the  some  time,  on  the  united  army 
of  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  under  their  personal  command  in 
the  Dekan,  and  on  all  their  most  vulnerable  and  valuable  possessions  in 
every  quarter  of  India.  The  plan  of  operations  comprehended  a  tract 
of  country  extending  from  Delhi  and  the  Presidencies  of  Fort  William, 
Fort  St  Greorge,  and  Bombay,  to  Poonah,  Hyderabad,  Guzerat,  and 
Orifisa,  and  embraced,  together  with  the  security  and  defence  of  the 
British  dominions,  the  important  objects  of  defeating  the  confederate 
i^hieftains  in  the  field ;  of  establishing  our  allies,  their  highnesses  the 
E^eifihwah  and  the  Nizam  in  their  respective  legitimate  governments  \ 
y£  securing  the  legitimate  succession  to  the  government  of  the  Dekan ; 
[)f  delivering  the  unfortunate  and  aged  emperor  Shah  AUum,  and  the 
royal  house  of  Timur,  from  misery,  degradation,  and  bondage ;  and  of 
sziirpating  the  last  remnant  of  French  influence  in  India,  by  rescuing 
his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Moghul  from  the  hands  of  a  desperate  band 
of  French  adventurers ;  and  by  destroying  the  powerful  artillery  and 

military 
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military  resources  of  Monsieur  Perron,  and  of  the  French  state 
founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the  authority  of  the  Moghul,  and  under 
the  auspices  of  Scindiah,  on  the  north-west  frontier  of  Hindostan.' 

Amongst  the  operations  simultaneously  carried  on  were  those 
under   General  Wellesley;    those   directed   against   Scindiah's 

S»rts  in  Guzerat ;  the  expedition  against  Cuttack  under  Colonel 
arcourt ;  and  the  campaign  in  the  north  under  the  personal 
direction  of  General  Lake,  having  for  its  immediate  object  the 
destruction  of  the  French  power  under  Perron,  and  the  rescue 
of  the  Great  Moghul.     The  first  important  blow  was  struck  by 
General  Lake.     On  the  mere  advance  of  the  British,  Perron 
lost  courage,  and  notified  his  formal  retirement  from  the  service 
of  Scindiah.     His  successor,  a  Frenchman  named  Bourquien, 
after  crossing  the  Jumna  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  encountering 
the  English,  took  up  a  strong  position  with  his  troops  near 
Delhi.     Lake  lured  them  from  it  by  feigning  a  retreat,  and  then 
charged  with  such  impetuosity  that  they  gave  way  and  fled  in 
every  direction.     They  were  computed  at  13,000  infantry  and 
6000  cavalry ;  the  British  force  at  4500  in  all,  including  the 
7Gth  Foot  and  the  27th  Dragoons.     The  victory  was  won  by 
the  76th  led  by  Lake  in  person.     Directly  after  the  action  the 
Great  Moghul  sent  to  express  his  anxious  desire  to  place  his 
person  and  authority  under  the  protection  of  the  British.    A  day 
was  appointed  for  the  conquering  general  to  pay  his  respects. 

'  The  crowd  in  tho  city  was  extraordinary,  and  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  the  cavalcade  could  make  its  way  to  the  jMilace.     The 
courts  of  the  palace  were  full   of  people,  anxious  to  witness  the 
deliverance   of    their   Sovereign   from  a  state   of  degradation  and 
bondage.     At  length  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  ushered  into  the 
royal  presence,  and  found  the  unfortunate  and  venerable  Emperoi, 
oppressed  by  the  accumulated  calamities  of  old  age,  degraded  antho- 
rity,  extreme  poverty,  and  loss  of  sight,  seated  under  a  small  tattered 
canopy,  the  remnant  of  his  royal  state,  with  every  external  appearance 
of  the  misery  of  his  condition.  .  .  .' 

The  misery  of  his  condition  had  neither  diminished  his  o 
conscious  dignity  nor  the  veneration  he  inspired,  and  stress 
laid  upon  the  fact,  that  *  no  other  power  can  now  avail  itself 
the  weight  and  influence  which  the  Emperor's  name  must  ev 
possess   amongst    the    Mussulman    inhabitants  of  Hindosta. 
After  the  siege  and  capture  of  Agra,  General  Lake  march»^ 
in  pursuit  of  the  remainder  of  Perron's  forces,  a  large  part 
which  had  not  been  engaged  at  Delhi.     He  came  up  with  th< 
(Nov.  1st)  at  the  village  of  Laswaree,  15,000  strong,  with 
two  guns.     These  were  served  so  well  that  it  was  foaod 
sary  to  withdraw  the  British  cavalry,  with  whic^ 
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had  commenced  the  action  without  waiting  for  the  infantry; 
and  when  he  renewed  the  attack  with  the  infantry,  the  heavy 
cannonade  with  grape  and  canister  is  described  as  ^  sufficient 
alone  to  prevent  a  regular  advance.'  The  regiments  charged  as 
they  came  up,  and  the  battle,  like  the  preceding  one  at  Delhi, 
was  decided  by  a  rush  of  the  76th,  gallantly  seconded  by  the 
Dragoons.  This  is  expressly  stated  in  the  ^  Notes,'  and  some- 
what qualifies  the  eulogy  lavished  on  Hhe  admirable  skill. 
Judgment,  heroic  valour,  and  activity '  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  who  showed  no  skill  or  judgment  at  all.  The  directing 
mind  was  wanting  throughout ;  and  his  troops  suffered  accord- 
ingly. 

We  return  to  General  Wellesley,  whom  we  left  confronted  by 
the  combined  armies  of  Scindiah  and  Berar,  which  (Sept.  23)  he 
resolved  to  attack  at  once  without  waiting  for  Colonel  Stevenson, 
who  was  expected  with  a  co-operating  force  on  the  24th.   The 
ensuing  battle  — the  celebrated  Battle  of  Assye — was  fought  by 
about  4500  British  troops,  including  1300  European  infantry 
and  artillery,  against  a  force  consisting  of  10,500  infantry  com- 
manded by  European  officers,  a  well-equipped  train  of  artillery 
exceeding  a   hundred  guns,  and  between  30,000  and  40,000 
irregular  horse.     This  is  the  official  account     Dr.  Gleig  says  : 
^  About   two   o'clock  in  the   afternoon   of  the   26th,   General 
Wellesley  found  himself  suddenly  in  presence  of  50,000  men, 
secured  on  both  sides  by  villages  and  rivers,  and  covered  along 
their  whole  front  by  128  pieces  of  cannon.     His  own  corps 
consisted  of  something  less  than  8000,  of  which  1500  only  were 
Europeans:  and  seventeen  guns,  drawn  by  animals  worn  out 
with  hard  work,  made  up  the  whole  of  his  train.' 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  our  Indian  wars  than  our 
invariable  inferiority  in  the  arm  in  which  we  might  have  been 
expected  to  be  superior.    *  Several  officers  in  General  Wellesley's 
army  who  have  served  during  the  late  campaigns  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  have  declared  that  it  is  no  disparagement  to 
tlie  French  artillery  to  say,  that  cannon  were  never  better  served 
than  by  the  enemy  at  Assye  on  the  23rd  of  September.'     The 
r^tlx  Regiment  was  well-nigh   decimated  by  their  fire ;   and 
i't    mras  again,  as  at  Delhi  and  Laswaree,  by  coming  at  once 
to    crlose  quarters  that  the  British  won  the  day.     The  Duke's 
KM^otmt  to  Dr.  Gleig  was  that  his  first  line,  which  had  been 
lijnected  to   keep   clear   of  Assye,   swayed   to   the   right   and 
*«<5aMne  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  I     *  This  obliged  me  to  bring 
^^    ^pecond  line  sooner  into  action   than   I   intended,  and   to 
the  cavalry — ^the  19th  Dragoons — early  in  the  day,  in 
to  gave  the  74th  from  being  cut  to  pieces.     But  whatever 
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mistakes  my  officers  committed,  they  more  than  made  up  for  by 
their  bravery.  I  lost  an  enormous  number  of  men :  170  officers 
were  killed  and  wounded,  and  upwards  of  2000  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates ;  but  we  carried  all  before  us.' 

The  Duke,  acconling  to  his  biographer,  used  to  say  of  this 
battle  that  it  was  the  hardest-fought  affair  that  ever  took  place 
in  India.  The  subsequent  battle  of  Argaum  was  one  of  the 
easiest,  as  the  enemy  retired  in  disorder  before  the  British 
advance,  abandoning  their  cannon  and  ammunition.  ^  The  loss 
of  this  battle,'  says  Dr.  Gleig  (in  a  passage  already  aaoted), 
^  with  the  surrender  of  Gawilgur,  put  an  end  to  the  Mahratta 
war  in  Central  India.'  Lord  Wellesley  speaks  in  similar  terms 
of  the  battle  of  Laswaree :  *  This  splendid  victory  completes 
the  subversion  of  Scindiah's  hostile  power  and  formidable  re- 
sources in  Hindostan,  and  of  the  French  force  which  constituted 
the  main  strength  of  his  army  in  that  quarter.'  In  his  exulting 
summary  of  events,  however,  he  justly  declares  that,  *  in  the 
course  of  an  extensive  and  complicated  system  of  military 
operations,  the  glorious  success  of  the  British  arms  has  been 
uniform  in  every  part  of  India.'  He  draws  no  invidious  dis- 
tinctions, and  alludes  in  the  same  glowing  terms  to  Delhi, 
Assye,  and  Laswaree. 

The  general  pacification  was  delayed  longer  than  he  an- 
ticipated ;  but  the  power  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs  was  effectually 
broken ;  and,  in  November  1804,  Mackintosh,  no  ardent 
admirer  of  Lord  Wellesley,  whose  politics  he  calls  dashing  and 
showy,  writes  from  Bombay :  '  The  Mahratta  war,  undertaken 
upon  grounds  of  very  doubtful  policy,  has  ended  in  establishing 
the  direct  authority,  or  the  uncontrollable  influence  of  England, 
from  Lahore  to  Cape  Comorin.  Your  map  will  help  your 
memory  to  form  some  idea  of  the  immensity  of  this  empire.' 

One  of  the  measures  by  which  Lord  Wellesley  should  be 
most  honourably  remembered  in  India  was  the  foundation  of 
a  college  at  Fort  William,  for  the  training  of  young  men  sent 
out  as  writers.  It  was  his  pet  project,  and  the  objections  of 
the  Directors  on  economical  grounds  were  met  by  indignation 
and  contempt,  to  which  he  gave  free  vent  in  his  letters  and 
despatches.  He  had  other  grounds  of  annoyance  in  the  same 
quarter ;  naturally  enough,  for  the  Directors  were  trembling  for 
their  dividends,  whilst  he  was  forming  schemes  of  aggrandize- 
ment, and  neglecting  economy  for  dominion  or  for  fame.  Thej 
complained  with  reason  that,  if  he  was  adding  to  their  revenue, 
he  was  proportionately  adding  to  their  expenses  and  liabilities* 
On  the  first  news  of  the  rupture  with  the  MahrattaS|  Indian 
Stock  had  fallen  from  215  to  160. 
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"he  treaty  with  Scindiah  (December  1803)  had  hardly  been 

sifrtied,  when  despatches  arrived  from  England  prohibiting  the 
war  or  intervention  other  than  inevitable  in  Mahratta  affairs; 
and  in  a  despatch  dated  March  4,  1804,  Lord  Castlercagh  read 
the  Governor-General  a  long  lecture  on  the  imprudence  of  pro- 
voking fresh  hostilities  with  a  view  to  more  extended  dominion. 
Luckily  or  unluckily,  both  prohibition  and  lecture  came  too 
late.  As  if  in  anticipation  and  reply,  he  had  written  (March 
1,  1804)  to  Lord  Casttereagh  thanking  him  for  his  counsels  and 
support,  but  declaring  it  '  unnecessary  to  repeat  his  utter  con- 
tenipt  for  any  opinions  which  might  be  entertained  by  indi- 
vidual proprietors  or  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  ho  expected 
every  practicable  degree  of  Injustice  and  baseness  from  that 
faction.'  In  a  later  despatch  (June  19,  1804),  be  says  that  the 
one  thing  for  which  he  longed,  and  for  which  he  should  be 
deeply  grateful,  would  be  a  full  disclosure  to  Parliament  of 
every  act  of  his  administration,  antl  of  every  proceeding  of  the 
Directors,  since  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  subjected  to  the 
ignominious  tyranny  of  Leadenhall  Street ; 

'He  hoped  to  relinquish  the  service  of  his  honourable  employers 
in  January  or  February  1805 ;  but  as  do  Bymptoms  of  tardy  remoree 
displayed  hy  the  Honourobie  Court  in  conBCquence  of  hia  recent 
success  in  Itidia  would  vary  his  estimation  of  the  faith  and  honour 
of  his  very  worthy  and  approved  good  masters,  or  protract  hia  con- 
tinuance in  India  for  one  hour  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
poblie  intereBts,  6o  no  additional  outrage,  injury,  or  inault  which  oould 
issue  from  the  moat  loathsomo  den  of  the  India  House  would  accelerate 
his  departure  while  the  public  safety  ehould  appear  to  require  his 
■id  in  that  arduous  station.' 

The  news  of  his  recent  success,  as  he  modestly  calls  his  series 
of  triumphs,  called  forth  tributes  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
highly  flattering  to  bis  pride,  although  qualified  in  a  manner  to 
betray  no  symptoms  of  remorse.  In  moving  the  thanks  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Lord  Castlercagh  disclaimed  any  wish  to 
commit  the  House  to  a  premature  approval  of  the  policy  of  the 
Mabratta  war — 'hut  of  its  splendid  success  they  must  all  be 
proud.'  The  Court  of  Proprietors,  still  more  pointedly  reserv- 
ing the  question  of  policy,  voted  : 

'That  taking  into  consideration  the  despatches  relative  to  the  late 
brilliout  EUccesRos  in  the  war  with  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  their  thanks 
be  given  to  Marquess  Wollcsloy  for  the  zeal,  vigour,  activity,  and 
ability  displayed  in  preparing  the  armies  of  tho  Bevend  Presidencies 
to  lAke  the  field,  to  which  might  bo  attributed,  in  a  groat  measure,  tho 
iKpid  and  brilliant  succesees  which  had  crowned  the  British  arms  in 
the  East  Indies.' 
-—"-;.  U2.—No.  298.  2  o  The 
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The  eulogy  was  poisoned  by  the  reservation.  He  refused  to 
publish  the  votes  of  thanks  to  himself  on  the  ground  that  '  the 
determination  expressed  to  withhold  all  judgment  upon  the  ori- 
ginal  justice,  necessity,  and  policy  of  the  war,  could  not  h«ve 
been  published  in  India  by  a  formal  act  of  the  Government 
without  conveying  an  universal  impression  of  doubt  and  ambi- 
guity respecting  the  stability  of  every  arrangement  cc»uiccted 
with  the  progress  and  success  of  our  arms.' 

This  boasted  success,  although  brilliant,  was  incomplete, 
Ilolkar,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war,  was  at  the  b^d  of 
a  numerous  army,  and  when  summoned  by  General  Lak»  to 
withdraw  from  the  menacing  position  he  occupied,  and  refrmiji 
from  exacting  tribute  from  our  allies,  he  made  answer  by  ■ 
series  of  counterclaims  and  a  threat : 


'  Countries  of  many  hnmlrod  cose  shall  be  overrun  and  plnndend. 
Lord  Lake  shall  not  have  leisure  to  breathe  for  a  moment;  and 
calamities  will  iall  on  lacs  of  human  beings,  in  continual  war,  \^ 
the  attacks  of  my  aimy,  which  overwhehus  like  the  waves  of  1m 

sea.' 

The  campaign  against  him  was  indecisive,  and  was  attended 
by  reverses  of  which  the  most  was  made  by  the  peace  PV^- 
Colonel  Monson,  left  with  a  division  to  watch  Holkar  aiter  ■ 
simulated  retreat,  was  surprised  and  narrowly  escaped  wttbotit 
guns  or  baggage.  The  Rajah  of  Bhurtpoore  declared  againtt  the 
Company,  and  Scindiah,  complaining  of  ill-faith,  was  prep«ria(^ 
for  a  renewal  of  hostilities  if  his  demands  were  refused.  The 
treasury  was  empty,  and  renewed  expenditure  for  objects  eappoaed 
to  be  already  attained  by  great  sacrifices  would  be  the  signal  iiir 
fresh  censure  or  detraction.  The  embarrassments  of  the  Govemoir- 
General  were  hourly  becoming  more  and  more  complicated,  wbeo 
they  were  suddenly,  if  not  quite  unexpectedly,  terminated  in  a 
way  that  could  hardly  have  been  agreeable,  although  it  brought 
temporary  relief.  In  May  1805  the  Governor-General,  hcajing 
that  Mr,  Tucker  had  received  letters  from  England,  sent  Ibr 
him,  and  enquired  if  they  contained  any  news  of  importance^ 
'  The  appointment  of  Lord  Cornwallis,'  was  the  reply.  Lord 
Comwallis  was  appointed  for  the  express  purpose  of  reveraiDf 
so  much  of  Lord  VVellesley's  policy  as  could  be  reversed  with 
any  semblance  of  prudence  or  expediency,  and  be  hastened  to 
carry  out  bis  instructions  in  the  spirit  which  dictated  them. 
In  a  despatch  to  the  Secret  Committee  two  days  after  his  arrival, 
August  1,  1805,  he  writes  to  say  that  he  is  starting  for  the  upper 
provinces  to  terminate  by  negociation  a  contest  from  wbica 
solid  benefit  could  be  expected.     In  his  eagerness  to  avoid  I 
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alleg'ed  errors  of  his  predeceBsor,  he  hurried  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  gave  up  abnost  every  point  in  dispute  between 
the  Company  and  the  recalcitrant  chiefs.  A  single  instance 
may  sufhce.  Scindiah  had  insultingly  refused  lo  permit  the 
departure  of  the  British  Resident  from  his  court,  and  X>ord 
Comwallis,  apparently  unconscious  that  British  honour  was  at 
stake,  coolly  writes  to  General  (now  Lord)  Lake,  that  'as  a 
mere  point  of  honour,  he  is  disposed  to  compromise,  or  even  to 
abandon,  the  demand  for  the  release  of  the  British  Resident  if 
it  should  ultimately  prove  to  be  the  only  obstacle  to  a.  satisfactory 
adjustment.' 

Surely  the  release  of  the  Resident,  with  an  ample  apology  for 
the  detention,  should  have  lieen  the  indispensable  preliminary, 
the  sine  qua  non  of  an  adjustment.  The  time  for  moderate 
measures  had  gone  by :  the  English  in  India  had  advanced  too 
far  oa  the  road  to  empire  to  recede :  and  Lord  Comwallis's 
policy  of  concession  and  conciliation  was  an  anachronism  at 
best.  It  was  followed  by  a  strong  and  durable  reaction,  but  it 
was  mortifying  to  Lord  Wellesiey  at  the  time,  and  supplied  an 
additional  weapon  for  assailing  him  on  bis  return.  He  had 
ample  time  on  the  homeward  voyage  for  both  retrospection  and 
anticipation,  for  a  review  of  his  claims  and  prospects,  for  a  fore- 
cast of  the  future  as  well  as  a  calm  estimate  of  the  past.  What 
would  they  say  in  England  ?  Would  the  public  ratify  the 
verdict  of  the  Company?  Would  his  services  be  duly  recog- 
nized by  the  King  and  the  Minister?  There  were  indications 
which  might  well  warrant  him  in  giving  way  to  an  occasional 
feeling  of  despondency.  He  bad  declared  war  to  the  knife 
against  bis  employers,  and  an  untoward  accident  had  made 
known  to  them  the  language  of  contempt  in  which  he  was 
wont  to  speak  of  both  directors  and  proprietors.  Nor  could 
it  have  escaped  him  that  the  tone  of  his  official  friends 
in  their  private  correspondence  was  that  of  men  who  were 
driven  to  the  language  of  palliation  and  apology.  We  are 
reminded  of  Rogers's  reply  to  the  lady  who  complained  of  his 
taking  part  against  her :  '  Lady  D.,  1  pass  my  life  in  defending 

YOU.' 

We  find  him  thanking  Lord  Castlereagh  for  softening  down  a 
meilitated  despatch  from  the  India  House  which  would  probably 
have  been  followed  by  an  instant  resignation,  and  in  Lord 
GreDville's  intercepted  letter,"  referring  to  the  debates  on  the 
Mahratta  war,  occurs  this  suggestive  sentence ;  '  1  have  not  done 

*  It  vwi  intercepted  b;  s  French  man-of-war,  aloag  witb  a  private  letter  of 
ZjOtd  VI eiieAej'B,  aorimomouslj  reflecting  oa  the  Comnanj.    Tho  wbole  of  the 
jjilW'T'*^  GOrtespomieDOc  vae  paWiehed  in  the  Froncli  acwspapera. 
■■  2  c  2  more 
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more  for  you  than  jou  would  have  done  for  me  on  a  like  occa- 
sion ;  and  if  the  intrigue  planned  against  you  is  totally  without 
effect,  and  your  measures  have  been  approved  before  they  were 
arraigned,  1  cannot  flatter  myself  with  having  contributed  to 
this  result  by  my  efforts ;  but  you  may,  in  my  opinion,  consider 
the  affair  as  terminated.'  Consider  the  affair  terminated  ! — 
The  affair  which  he  regarded  as  the  masterpiece  of  his  stale*- 
manship,  the  glory  of  his  administration,   the  copestone  of  bit 

With  his  peculiar  tastes  and  temperament  he  was  also  destined 
to  encounter  discomfort  and  mortification  from  the  chaag«  of 
position  and  habits.  Any  viceroy,  accu3t<»aied  to  orient&l  pomp 
and  servility  for  seven  years,  might  be  pardoned  for  a  temporary 
feeling  near  akin  to  that  of  Gulliver  on  his  first  return  froni 
LiUiput,  when  he  warned  jMople  to  get  out  of  his  way  for  fear 
he  should  walk  over  them,  or  that  of  a  Lord  Mayor  when  ht 
resigns  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity.  But  Lord  VVellesley  wai 
more  than  ordinarily  fond  of  pomp,  luxury,  and  magnificence. 
He  clung  to  the  trappings  as  well  as  to  the  reality  of  power. 
He  had  set  on  foot  a  liody-guard  to  be  constantly  attendant 
on  his  person,  and  when  he  went  to  Madras  to  direct  the  war 
against  Tippoo,  he  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from  sending 
for  it  from  Calcutta.  He  caused  a  Government  House  to  be  con- 
structed on  a  scale  and  at  a  cost  which,  we  arc  not  nir- 
prised  to  hear,  ilrew  from  the  directors  and  proprietors  a  growl 
deepening  into  a  groan.  Lord  Valentia,  for  whom  be  sent  ibc 
State  barge  built  expressly  for  his  use  on  the  Hooghly,  says  (in 
his  '  Travels ') :  'It  reminded  me  of  a  fairy  tale.  It  was  Tcry 
long  in  proportion  to  its  width,  richly  ornamented  with  grcm 
and  gold  ;  its  head  a  spread-eagle  gilt ;  its  stem  a  tiger's  bead 
and  body ;  the  centre  wouM  contain  twenty  people,  and  was 
covered  with  an  awning  and  side  curtains  ;  forward  were  seated 
twenty  natives  dressed  in  scarlet  habits,  with  rose-coloured 
turbans,  who  pulled  away  most  energetically  and  speedily  gained 
the  landing-place.  His  Escellency  much  amused  me  hy  the 
account  he  gave  of  the  manner  in  which  my  arrival  was  announced 
to  him  by  the  messenger  whom  he  placed  purposely  on  the  ixud. 
"Lord  Sahib  ka  bhanja,  Company  ka  nawasa  teshrif  laia;" 
literally  translated,  "  the  Lord's  sister's  son  and  the  grandson  of 
Mrs.  Company  is  arrived."  These  titles  originated  from  a  belief 
of  the  natives  that  the  India  Company  was  on  old  woman,  and 
that  the  Governors-General  were  her  children.' 

The  Company  was  always  a  myth  or  mystery  to  the  crowi).  At 
shows  of  wild  beasts  within  living  memory,  the  roynl  hunting 
tiger  of  Bengal  used  to  be  introduced  with,  '  Tippoo  Si>>l*  '' 
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r-four  of  these  here  hanlmals  to  hunt  the  Honourable  East 
Company.' 

Toirens  says  that  one  of  Lord  Wellesley's  morhid  appre- 
vas  that  relatives  and  friends  would  think  he  was 
iged  by  his  residence  in  a  tropical  climate.  This  is  a 
vcakness.  Few  of  us  like  to  be  told  that  we  arc 
Lord  Byron  mentions  as  a  specimen  of  Lady  Hol- 
neness  to  say  illnatured  things,  that  she  told  him  he 
was  growing  fat.  Lord  VVclIesley  was  perhaps  fintcally  atten- 
tive to  personal  appearance  and,  judged  merely  by  thews  and 
inches,  he  was  what  is  commonly  called  a  little  man.  And 
BO,  we  learn  from  Clarendon,  were  most  of  the  great  men  who 
figure  in  his  History.  So  were  Thiers,  Guizot,  Curran,  the  late 
E&rl  Russell,  and  VVarren  Hastings,  of  whose  appearance  at  his 
trial,  Lord  Macaulay,  after  describing  him  as  '  small  and 
emaciated,'  says :  '  He  looked  like  a  great  man,  and  not  like  a 
bad  man.'  This  is  equally  true  of  Lord  Wellesley.  He  had 
the  look  of  inborn  nobility.  His  head  and  features  were  emi- 
nently inlellectual  as  well  as  handsome  ;  and  he  would  have 
been  singled  out  as  the  most  distinguished  person  in  almost 
any  assembly  in  which  he  might  set  foot.  Mr.  Torrens,  who  is 
eternally  harping  on  his  size  and  his  attention  to  dress,  would 
fain  convey  the  impression  that  he  was  a  manikin  eaten  up  with 
Tanity.  We  should  like  to  know  the  authority  for  the  account 
of  bit  feelings  and  demeanour  on  landing  at  Portsmouth  in 
1805,  seventy-five  years  ago  : 

'  He  hod  been  playing  king  until  tlie  rarefied  atmosphere  of  king- 
ship  had  become  so  habitual  that  the  muik  of  commonplace  in  the 
best  room  of  the  best  inn  in  a  half-lighted  seaport  town  almost  stifled 
bim.  Had  the  successoi  of  Auruugzebe  come  to  this?  There  he 
was,  with  wife  and  children,  and  two  or  throo  friends  from  town,  after 
all  his  impersonation  of  paramount  power  and  enjoyment  of  Oriental 
magnificence,  mode  much  of  by  vulgar  waiters,  just  like  any  other 
Iri^  marquess  on  hie  travels.  He  did  his  best  to  look  pleased  and 
be  gracious ;  but  his  mortification  was  imspeakablo ;  and  ere  dinner 
was  half  over  he  broke  out  in  expletives  of  impatience  that  made  the 
circle  stare.  Hyacinths,  forgettmg  all  that  had  changed  their  lot  in 
life  since  the  time  when  as  a  youthful  and  hardly-known  official  he 
hod  sat  at  her  feet  adoringly,  said  with  an  unlucky  laugh, — "  Ah  I 
you  must  not  think  you  are  in  India  still,  where  everybody  ran  to 
obey  you.  They  mind  nobody  here."  The  disenchantment  was  com- 
plete. He  rose  early  from  table  and  withdrew,  saying  ho  was  ill, 
and  mast  be  left  alone ;  nor  could  any  subsequent  explanation  or  ei- 
postnlutiun  mend  the  matter.  It  was  the  foretaste  of  a  long  coturse 
of  disappointment  and  vexation,  wholly  onanticipated,  that  was  in 
store  for  him.' 

Lord 
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Lord  Grenville'a  advice  in  the  intercepted  letter  was  '  not  to 
engage  for  anything  until  he  returned  ;  but  to  retain  the  libettT 
of  acting  according  to  such  motives  as  he  should  judge  proper 
to  direct  his  conduct  on  tbe  spot.'  The  state  of  things  iba,! 
met  him  on  his  reaching  London  was  far  from  encourvgiog. 
Pitt,  who  received  him  with  affectionate  cordiality,  died  wittuB 
a  few  dajs  of  their  meeting  ;  so  there  was  an  end  at  once  la  all 
hope  of  assistance  or  supjiort  in  that  quarter.  The  es-Goveniof* 
General  hod  been  too  long  estranged  from  English  politics  to 
he  deemed  an  indispensable  clement  or  take  at  onee  a  leading 
part  in  the  combinations  that  ensued.  Lord  Brougham  indtwd 
states,  as  hardly  admitting  of  a  doubt,  that '  the  party  of  Mr.  Pill 
would  gladly  Lave  rallied  under  Lord  Wellesley  bad  there  beea 
among  them  a  leader  ready  for  the  House  of  Commons.  But  (O 
place  Lord  Castlereagh  or  Mr.  Canning  in  the  command  of 
their  forces  against  the  combined  power  of  Mr.  Fos  and  Means. 
Grey,  Sheridan  and  Windham  would  have  been  courting  signal 
defeat.'  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning,  who  acted  together 
till  thoir  memorable  quarrel,  need  not  have  shrunk  from  an  en- 
counter with  the  opposition  orators,  but  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
proof  nor  a  sign  that  Lord  Wellesley  was  regarded  as  a  possible 
premier  at  this  time ;  and  we  fmd  him  writing  to  Wilberiorce^ 
Jan.  15,  1806 :  '  1  know  nothing  of  public  arrangemeots,  and 
all  the  reports  in  tbe  newspapers  respecting  myself  are  utt^f 
groundless.' 

Moreover,  there  was  a  grave  obstacle  to  Lord  WellesleyV 
candidature  for  high  office  so  soon  after  his  return.  In  the  pro- 
ceding  session  of  Parliament,  a  man  named  Paull,  a  commercial 
adventurer  (once  a  linendraper)  from  India,  who  had  purchased 
a  seat,  moved  for  papers  with  the  avowed  object  of  founding  a 
charge  of  oppression,  corruption,  and  arbitrary  proceedings, 
against  the  ex- Governor-General,  with  especial  reference  to  bis 
harsh  and  unjust  treatment  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude.  This  acctuer 
was  at  first  regarded  as  a  mere  caricaturist  of  Burke,  and  no 
serious  notice  was  taken  of  him,  until  it  served  tbe  purpose  of 
the  least  scrupulous  or  most  violent  members  of  the  Opposition 
to  t&ke  him  up.  tSir  Francis  Burdett  introduced  him  to  Horne 
Tooke,  who  made  him  free  of  his  Sunday  dinners  at  Putnoy ; 
Cobbett  warmly  hacked  him  in  the  '  Register;'  an<i,  if  his  own 
story  was  not  altogether  false,  he  was  received  at  Carlton 
House,  after  his  first  motion  for  papers,  with  these  amongst 
other  expressions  of  satisfaction  by  the  Prince :  '  Yon  hitre 
opened  a  battery  against  tbe  Marquis;  his  conduct  in  Ondn 
has  been  truly  shocking.  I  have  had  much  conversation  with 
my  young  friend  Treves  on  the  subject,  who  gave  m«  the 
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s  picture,     I  trust  the  battery  will  not  be  silenced  next 
session,  as  some  Indian  batteries  have  been.' 

Lord  VVellesley's  friends  made  light  of  the  affair  in  their 
correspondence,  but  the  impending  renewal  of  the  charge  left 
them  no  alternative  but  to  speak  out.  '  Wellesley  Pole  and 
Lord  Temple  undertook  the  painful  task  of  making  him 
understand  that,  instead  of  being'  saluted  as  a  conqueror,  it 
was  seriously  proposed  that  he  should  be  tried  as  a  culprit/ 
Instead  of  meeting  the  charge  as  it  deserved  to  be  met,  with 
an  indignant  denial,  and  challenging  inquiry  from  hU  place 
as  a  peer,  he  flew  into  a  passion  and  vowed  that  he  would 
t&ke  no  part  in  public  business  till  the  cloud  that  hung  over 
his  reputation  hat!  been  completely  dissipated ;  and  he  began 
by  refusing  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  This 
was  a  fatal  error,  as  it  admitted  and  created  a  temporary 
disqualification,  which  was  exactly  what  bis  ill-wishers  wanted, 
and  all  probably  that  they  hoped  to  establish.  His  position 
DOW  was  analogous  to  that  of  Hastings,  whose  prospects  of 
public  employment  and  accumulating  honours  were  suddenly 
overclouded  by  Pitt's  support  of  the  Eenares  charge  ;  a  support 
which  (Lord  MacauJay  suggests)  can  be  accounted  for  on  no 
more  plausible  hypothesis  than  jealousy.  Hastings  was  per- 
sonally a  favourite  of  the  King.  He  was  the  idol  of  the  bast 
India  Company  and  its  servants.  If  he  were  absolved  by  the 
Commons,  seated  among  the  Lords,  admitted  to  the  Board 
of  Control,  was  it  not  possible  that  he  might  become  a 
formidable  rival  in  the  Cabinet?  If  he  were  impeached  all 
danger  was  at  an  end.  The  proceeding,  however  it  might  termi- 
nate would  probably  last  some  years.  In  the  mean  time  the 
accused  would  lie  under  a  ban  and  could  scarcely  venture  even 
to  |)ay  bis  duty  at  Court.  '  Such  were  the  motives  attributed 
by  a  great  part  of  the  public  to  the  young  minister  whose 
ruling  passion  was  generally  believed  to  be  avarice  of  power.' 

There  is  no  culpable  lack  of  charity  in  attributing  similar 
motives  to  the  ministers,  t'x  and  actual,  young  and  old,  who 
were  emulously  contending  for  place  directly  after  Pitt's  death. 
It  was  a  point  gained  with  all  of  them  if  they  could  exclude  so 
formidable  a  competitor  as  Lord  Wellesley,  and  the  line  taken 
by  his  friends  was  wanting  in  both  spirit  and  generosity.  It 
was  apologetic  and  extenuating,  instead  of  haughty  and  defying 
as  it  should  have  been.  According  to  Sir  George  Lewis,  '  Lord 
GrenviUe  stipulated  with  Mr.  Fox  that  the  accusation  of  Lord 
Wellesley  should  not  be  made  a  Cabinet  measure,  and  that  no 
person  should  be  appointed  President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
who  should  promote  it  in  his  official  capacity.    Mr.  Fox  assented 
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to  these  terms,  but  reserved  the  power  of  supporting  the  accusa- 
tion if  it  were  brought  forward  by  a.  private  member.' "  It 
was  brought  forward  repeatpdly,  and  received  a  good  desJ  of 
irregular  support  from  members  of  the  Whig  Opposition  with- 
out  making  way.  The  more  it  was  examined,  the  clearer  was 
it  seen  that  Lord  Welleslej-  had  been  uniformly  actuated  by 
broad,  high-minded,  comprebensive  views :  that  his  policy  was 
imperial  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  that  be  b«d 
never,  like  Hastings,  been  guilty  of  unjustifiable  acts,  such 
.IS  the  subjection  of  the  Robitlas  or  the  maltreatment  of 
Cheyte  Sing,  to  swell  the  coffers  of  the  Company.  Their  hos- 
tility consequently  did  him  more  good  than  harm  with  the 
public.  Pauil  gradually  dropped  from  discredit  to  insignificance ; 
and  in  April  1808  be  committed  suicide.f  His  soiled  and 
tattered  mantle  finally  devolved  upon  Sir  Thomas  Turton,  who, 
in  the  following  June,  moved  a  vote  of  censure,  which  was  con- 
verted into  an  approval  by  a  majority  of  98  to  19,  This  termi- 
nated the  proceedings,  but  people  had  ceased  to  attach  the 
slightest  weight  to  the  threatened  impeachment  long  before  it 
was  formally  withdrawn,  and  Lord  Wcllesley  had  talten  the 
oaths  and  his  seat  in  the  Lords  on  the  lost  day  of  1806. 

Lord  Brougham  says  that  '  his  extreme  sense  of  propriety 
hindered  him,  while  the  impeachment  was  pending,  from  taking 
the  Government  on  Mr.  Fox's  death,  when  he  might,  as  bood 
as  the  Whigs  resigned,  have  succeeded  as  Prime  Minister.*  It 
nowhere  appears  that  the  Premiership  was  then  within  bU 
reach,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  might  have  had  a  btgh 
place  in  the  Portland  Administration,  in  which  his  brother* 
held  office.  On  the  :i4lh  of  March,  1807,  Lord  Malmesboiy 
writes  in  bis  Diary  that  he  was  wavering  all  day,  and  at  last 
made  up  his  mind  to  decline.  Sir  George  Lewis  says  that  '  he 
hesitated  for  a  time  and  then  declined,  hut,  notwithstanding  his 
obligations  to  Lord  Grenville,  he  declared  himself  a  supporter 
of  the  new  Ministry,  and  receivetl  the  Garter  as  the  price  and 
pledge  of  his  adhesion.' 

In  a  chapter  headed,  'Nowhere,  1806-1808,'  Mr.  Torrens 
thus  describes  Lord  Wellesiey's  position  : 

'All  the  Bchemos  of  official  advancement  with  which  the  UarqooSB 
had  occupied  himself  seemed  doomed  to  adjournment  tine  die.  His 
domestic  relatione  did  not  improve  with  the  tantalizing  Btrtun  npon 
faia  temper.     Madame  had  grown  querulous  and  proteutiona  as  be 

*  ■  Samje  au  Ihu  Admin istrntioa  of  Great  Britain  frum  17H3  la  1830.'  Eilitad 
ti;  Sir  Edmnod  Uead.     Pugc  2x9. 

t  On  hearing  of  his  dcalli.  LnnC  Wellesle;  remarked :  '  I  thought  h«  woold 
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grew  petulant  &nd  irritable ;  bor  society  do  longer  bad  for  him  the 
charm  it  onco  poseeGSed ;  and  be  gava  himself  np  to  other  aseociations 
with  OB  little  disguise  as  naB  tbe  preruiling  fosbion  of  the  day.  .  .  . 
Autama  passed  away  in  pleasures  that  profited  nothing,  and  it  was 
the  spring  of  1808  before  any  serious  change  eeemed  likely  to  take 
place  ia  Ms  condition.' 

He  addressed  the  House  of  Lords,  for  the  first  time  after  his 
return,  at  the  opening  of  the  Session  of  1808,  in  defence  of  the 
expedition  to  Copenhagen,  which  be  justified  on  the  familiar 
ground  that  tbe  Danish  fleet  would  or  might  have  been  seized  by 
Napoleon  and  employed  against  England.  His  brother  Arthur 
commanded  a  division  of  tbe  land  forces  employed  ;  but  we 
suspect  that  the  high-banded  character  of  tbe  proceeding— a 
flagrant  violation  of  international  law — bad  a  peculiar  attraction 
for  tbe  orator,  wbcn  be  expatiated  in  tbe  loftiest  language  on 
the  patriotic  duty  of  subjecting  all  ordinary  rules  of  right  and 
justice  to  expediency. 

It  may  be  collected  from  the  published  diaries  and  corre- 
spondence of  the  period  that,  subsequently  to  tbe  delivery  of 
this  speech,  his  claims  to  office  were  frequent  subjects  of  dis' 
cussion.  Canning  is  reported  to  have  declared,  in  conversation 
wilb  the  Speaker,  that  Wellesley  would  be  a  good  colleague, 
but  not  as  Premier ;  and  to  have  told  his  noble  friend,  with  an 
afieclation  of  frankness  :  '  I  must  tell  you  frankly  that  1  have 
serious  objections.  Lord  Wellesley,  to  your  being  Premier; 
because  with  your  reputation,  talent,  and  activity  of  mind,  you 
would  reduce  all  the  rest  of  us  to  mere  cyphers.' 

One  of  tbe  complaints  against  his  Indian  administration  was 
that  he  bad  treated  bis  Council  with  systematic  neglect,  and 
his  grand  manner  was  far  from  recommending  him  to  the  King, 
who,  bearing  of  his  domineering  ways,  bad  prophesied  prior  to 
his  arrival  that  '  his  head  would  be  turned,  and  there  would  be 
no  bearing  bim.'  At  length  tbe  happy  thought  presented  Itself 
that  be  would  make  a  capital  Ambassador  to  Spain,  a  country 
which  delights  in  dignity  ;  and  that  the  co-operation  of  tbe 
two  brothers,  the  statesman  and  tbe  warrior,  might  produce  In 
Europe  the  same  auspicious  results  of  which  it  bad  been  fruitful 
in  Hindostan.  The  appointment  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to 
the  chief  command  in  the  Peninsula  was  announced  on  the  Ist 
of  April,  1809,  and  in  tbe  '  Gazette '  of  tbe  30th  it  was  formally 
notified  that  Lord  Wellesley  bad  been  appointed  Ambassodor 
to  his  Catholic  Majesty  Ferdinand  VII.,  with  directions  to 
reside  at  tbe  seat  of  the  Supreme  Junta  In  Spain. 

On  bearing  that  the  bulk  of  the  forces  that  had  been  collected 
were  intended  for  Walcheren,  and  that  only  a  small  army  was 
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to  be  sent  under  his  brother  to  Spain,  Lord  Wellesley  threw  up 
his  embassy,  and  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  resume  it 
His  departure  was  delayed  by  illness  and  other  causes,  and  he 
did  not  arrive  at  Cadiz  till  the  31st  of  July,  four  days  after 
the  battle  of  Talavera.  A  French  flag  was  thrown  before  him  ai 
he  landed  by  some  Spanish  imitator  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
his  treading  on  it  was  made  a  topic  of  strong  censure  in  the 
^  Edinburgh  Review,'  although  one  does  not  see  well  how  he 
could  have  done  otherwise  without  checking  the  anti-Napoletnic 
enthusiasm  he  came  to  sustain.  Mr.  Torrens  adds  that  before 
quitting  his  cabin  he  took  his  accustomed  care  to  be  befitting/ 
arrayed  :— 

^When  all  particulars  were  adjusted  to  his  oonceptkm  of  fte 
oharaoter  he  was  to  sustain,  as  the  incarnation  of  imperial  power 
appearing  as  a  deliverer  of  an  enthralled  people,  he  adked  hoir  hit 
sti^  were  dressed,  and  on  being  told  that  both  civilians  and  ssikit 
wore  cocked  hats  with  white  feathers,  he  declared  that  his  distiiietife 
plumage  must  be  green,  and  beneath  a  waving  profusion  of  that 
benignant  hoe  the  countenance  of  the  Marq[uess  shone  forth  oa 
Spain.' 

If  he  had  been  landing  in  Ireland  there  might  have  been 
sense  and  meaning  in  the  adoption  of  green,  which  must  hate 
puzzled  the  Spaniards.  The  story  sounds  apocryphal,  and  so 
does  a  comic  incident  of  his  reception  by  the  Junta  at  Seville^ 
which  has  been  rescued  from  oblivion  by  Mr.  Torrens.  The 
representative  or  (as  the  biographer  terms  him)  ^  illuminated 
copy '  of  Britannia,  had  arrived  in  his  carriage  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Town  Hall,  and  was  preparing  to  descend  with  belitting 
dignity  ;  his  foot  was  on  the  step,  when  the  Maid  of  Saragossa, 
a  strapping  heroine  in  national  costume,  who  had  been  waiting 
her  op|K>rtunity,  rushed  forward  with  a  cry,  caught  him  up  in 
her  arms,  and  carrying  him  with  as  much  ease  as  the  Brobdignag 
nurse  carried  Gulliver,  deposited  him  with  a  hearty  kiss  at  the  foot 
of  the  grand  staircase.  He  went  through  the  ensuing  cerembnj 
without  betraying  his  mortification,  but  we  regret  to  learn  that 
he  gave  vent  to  it  in  a  manner  that  would  imply  a  want  of 
self-respect  as  well  as  temper.  His  Irish  servant  having  ven- 
tured a  humorous  allusion  to  the  adventure,  it  is  said  *  that  his 
Excellency,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  uplifted  his  delicate  fist, 
and  hit  his  stalwart  dependant  a  box  on  the  ear.  The  man 
quieUy  said,  ^^  It  is  a  pity  your  Lordship  should  forget  youneli^ 
and  forget  me,  like  this ;  for  you  know  that  if  I  chose  I  conld 
crush  you  with  a  blow." '  Then,  leaving  the  room,  he  refused 
to  reappear  till  the  next  day,  when  the  Marquis  made  the  ametdc 

homrMe  by  the  present  of  his  watch.     We  should  have  thoo^^ 

that, 
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I  with  a.  menial,  he  would  hare  been  animated  hy 
the  kind  of  spirit  which  Induced  Louis  XIV.  to  fling  away 
his  cane  to  avoid  the  temptation  of  making  an  unworthy  use 
of  it. 

Referring  to  the  correspondence  between  the  brothers  during 
Lord  Wellesley's  embassy,  Mr.  Wilberforce  observed  to  a  friend  : 
*  1  suppose  you  have  never  seen  them  :  but  when  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  commanded  in  Spain,  and  his  brother  the  Marquis 
Wellesley  was  sent  to  conduct  the  ncgociations,  the  papers 
containing  the  despatches  of  the  two  brothers  were  printed  by 
Parliament,  and  I  remember  thinking  that  1  had  never  seen 
anything  at  all  equal  to  them  in  talent,'  They  place  in  the 
strongest  Hght  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Ambassador  and 
the  commander  had  to  contend,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
incapacity  and  negligence  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  civil  apd 
military.  The  Spanish  troops  were  ill-disciplined,  badly 
organized,  and  badly  commanded.  Operations  undertaken  in 
reliance  on  them  were  pretty  sure  to  end  in  disaster.  The 
promised  supplies  to  the  British  army  so  utterly  failed,  that  our 
troops  were  frequently  in  want  of  the  simplest  necessaries. 
'Both  hosts  (says  Dr.  Gleig)  slept  that  night  (the  night  before 
tJie  battle  of  Talavera)  upon  their  arms.  The  French,  well 
supplied,  ate  and  drank  before  they  lay  down  ;  the  Spaniards 
likewise  fared  well ;  the  English  were  starving.  Throughout 
the  two  previous  days  no  rations  had  been  issued  to  them, 
except  a  handful  of  flour  per  man :  so  grossly  forgetful  of  the 
engagements  under  which  they  had  come  were  their  Spanish 
allies.' 

The  strongest  remonstrances  having  failed  to  produce  the 
desired  effect,  the  English  commander  plainly  stated  that  he 
had  no  alternative  but  to  leave  the  country  or  see  his  army 
perish  by  inanition  before  his  eyes ;  and,  falling  back  on 
Portugal,  he  eventually  took  up  his  position  behind  the  famous 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  A  retreat  following  so  close  on  a 
victory  was  a  tempting  subject  for  satire.  The  'Moniteur' 
asked  why,  when  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  created  Viscount 
Wellington  of  Talavera,  Lord  Chatham  was  not  made  Duke 
of  Walcheren.  The  recal  of  the  army  was  loudly  demanded 
both  in  Parliament  and  by  the  press,  and,  without  timely 
and  energetic  support  at  home,  the  new  Viscount  would  not 
have  been  allowed  time  to  develope  the  strategy  which  so 
signally  succeeded  in  the  end.  Fortunately  and  unexpectedly, 
a  ministerial  crisis  placed  his  brother  in  a  position  to  give  him 
that  support.  The  quarrel  between  Lord  Castlereagh  and 
Mr.  Canning  originated  in  Mr.  Canning's  proposal  to  substitute 
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Lord  Welleilej  for  Lord  Castlereagh  u  War  &llnister.  Tbe 
qaairel  broke  up  tbe  Cabinet ;  and  in  the  folloiruig  MuusOt 
Lord  Welloley  became  ForeigD  Secrciarr.  *  By  hi*  accvsuon,* 
(ibserred  the  '  Times ',  '  the  keystone  of  tbe  arch  is  sappliMl, 
which  the  current  of  public  opinion,  however  violent  or  adrene 
its  direction,  can,  it  is  mpposed,  neither  injure  nor  undenninr.' 
The  current  of  opinion  was  running  strongly  against  a  coo* 
tinuance  of  the  Peninsular  War,  and  there  are  few  Iidk 
things  in  history  than  the  fortitude  and  moral  courage  of  Loid 
Wellington  in  holding  his  ground  so  firmly  and  so  long  is  the 
midst  of  accumulating  difficulties,  against  everr  descriptiao  of 
remonstrance  and  reproach.  The  Spaniards  complained  loudly 
of  being  deserted,  the  Portuguese  of  having  the  war,  with  itJ 
sacrifices  and  privations,  brought  home  to  their  doors :  our 
troops  were  regarded  and  treated  more  as  intruders  or  in- 
vaders than  allies.  The  tone  of  public  opinion  in  Englaod 
may  be  collected  from  the  Petition  of  the  Common  Couoal  of 
London,  setting  forth  that  after  'a  useless  display  of  Britid 
VAJour,  and  a  frightful  carnage,  that  army,  like  the  precediB| 
one,  was  compelled  to  seek  its  safety  in  a  precipitate  flifhl, 
before  an  enemy  who  we  were  told  had  been  conquend— 
abandoning  many  thousands  of  our  wounded  countrymen  into 
tbe  hands  of  the  French.' 

The  language  of  the  Opposition  leaders  in  Parliament  wsi 
equally  acrimonious,  and  it  scorns  clear  that,  without  the 
presence  of  Lord  Wellesley  In  the  Cabinet,  the  Ministry  would 
have  yielded  to  the  popular  clamour  and  left  the  Pcniniula 
to  its  fate.  As  it  was,  a  despatch  from  Lord  Liverpool,  then 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  (which  included  War)  contains  ibe 
ominous  words  :  '  the  re-embarkation  of  the  army  will  probably 
begin  about  September*;  and  the  recal  was  only  delayed  by 
thi!  warning  voice  of  Lord  Wellington,  who  told  them  tfaat  if 
Napoleon  was  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  military  upenitioDs 
in  the  Peninsula,  they  must  prepare  to  encounter  an  invading 
army  on  their  shores.  He  always  maintained  that  the  emanci- 
pation of  Europe  from  military  despotism  depended  upon  (he 
maintcnnncc  of  the  struggle  in  which  he  was  personally  en- 
gage)! ;  and  we  have  now  ample  evidence  that  he  was  right. 
Lord  Wi-llesley  held  the  same  views.  In  January,  1810,  he 
warmly  vindicated  the  conduct  of  the  campaign,  and  aa  the 
llHh  of  June  he  spoke  thus  :— 

'  With  tliu  fittu  of  Spain,  the  fato  of  England  is  now  iaaepanUf 
b]«ndod.  Bhonlil  we  not  theroforo  stand  by  her  to  tho  last  ?  tot 
my  part,  my  Lords,  aa  an  adviser  to  the  Crown,  I  shall  not  txmm  to 
roounmiend  to  my  Sovereign  to  continue  to  assist  Spain  to  tha  lalMt 
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moment  of  her  esistenco.  It  should  not  dishearton  ns  tliat  Spain 
appears  to  be  in  the  very  crisis  of  her  fate ;  we  ehonld,  on  the  con- 
trar7,  eitond  a  more  anxiooa  care  over  her  at  a  moment  so  critical. 
For  in  nations,  and  above  all  in  Spain,  how  often  have  the  apparent 
symptoms  of  dissolution  been  the  presages  of  new  life,  and  of  reno- 
vated Tigour?  Therefore  I  would  cling  to  Spain  in  her  last  straggle; 
therefore  I  wonld  watch  her  last  agonies,  I  would  wash  and  heal  her 
wotmds,  I  would  receive  her  parting  breath,  I  would  catch  and  cherish 
the  last  vital  spark  of  her  expiring  patriotism.  Nor  let  this  be 
deemed  a  mere  ofQce  of  pious  charity,  nor  an  exaggerated  represen- 
tation of  my  feelings,  nor  an  overcharged  picture  of  the  circnmstances 
that  call  them  forth.  In  the  cause  of  Spain,  the  cause  of  honour  and 
of  interest  is  equally  involved  and  inseparably  allied ;  it  is  a  ce 
in  favoar  of  which  the  finest  feelings  of  the  heart  unite  with  tha  1 
soundest  dictates  of  the  understanding.' 

It  was  not  till  after  Massena's  disastrous  retreat,  that  public 
opinion  came  round  to  the  point  at  which  it  has  ever  since 
settled,  touching  both  the  conception  and  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  So  soon  as  the  reaction  commenced,  the  twin  stars  of  the 
Wellesieys  shone  with  renewed  lustre  ;  and  in  Spain,  as  in 
India,  the  fame  of  the  younger  amply  rewarded  the  elder  for 
Ms  opportune  and  generous  support. 

A  recurrence  of  the  King's  malady  led  to  the  introduction  of 
a  new  Regency  Bill,  which  was  read  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Lords  on  the  17th  of  December,  1810.  Moore's  couplet,  sup- 
posed to  be  spoken  by  the  Prince,  aptly  describes  the  position 
in  which  he  was  placed — 

'  A  strait-waistcoat  on  him  and  restrictions  on  me, 
A  more  limited  monarchy  scarcely  could  be.' 

All    the    Prince's    friends,    including  his  royal    brothers,  were  I 
strongly  opposed    to  the  restrictions.     The  Cabinet  were,   or  | 
irished  to  be  thought,  unanimous  in  insisting  on  them  ;  and  it 
was  arranged  that  Lord  Liverpool  should  open  their  case,  and 
that  the  reply  in  chief  should  be  left  to  Lord  Wellesley.    He  was 
understood  to  have  made  ample  preparation  ;  and  a  crowded 
House  wailed   impatiently  for  the   anticipated  treat  of  a  fine 
oratorical  display  :  but  hour  after  hour  passed  away  without  his 
attemptingto  take  part  in  the  debate  ;  and,  to  the  confusion  of  his 
colleagues,  the  most  telling  attacks  were  finally  left  unanswered 
except  by  a  dull  technical  argument  from  the  Chancellor.     One   , 
of  the  audience  notes  in  his  '  Journal '  thnt  be  '  never  saw  a  set  | 
of  men  look  so  crestfallen  and  beaten  to  the  ground.'     Canning, 
whose    fortunes  were  embarked   in   the  same   boat,  could   not 
restrain  his  vexation,  and  exclaimed  ;  'You  entered  the  House 
the  most  expected  man  in  England  :  you  leave  it  self-undone.' 
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These  are  the  words  placed  In  Canning's  mouth,  antl  tbej 
doubtless  express  his  feeling  of  disappoiatment,  although  not 
with  his  usual  felicity  of  phrase.  The  failure  was  attributed  bjr 
many  to  a  disinclination  to  take  part  against  Carlton  House, 
where  socially  and  personafly  Lord  Weliesley  was  in  much  re- 
quest. 'To  those,"  remarks  a  well-informed  correspondent  of 
the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  'who  were  most  inlereatod  abnul 
bam,  it  was  a  species  of  (Ufaillancc  more  alarming  than  even  th« 
verification  of  the  worst  suggestion  of  his  enemies.  It  augund 
un  konane  jxissi  :  and  the  most  dangerous  symptom  of  the  whole 
was  that  be  entirely  agreed  in  the  opinion.' 

The  groundlessness  of  this  opinion  was  speedily  made 
manifest.  There  was  nothing  very  surprising  after  all  in  the 
fact  of  a  man  of  his  nervous  sensibility  being  overcome  by  > 
temporary  weaJiness  or  dejiression.  But  tbe  less  favonrablr 
hypothesb  of  change  of  purpose  derives  plausibility  from  hu 
subsequent  conduct  and  bis  close  connection  with  the  Prinor, 
at  whose  request  he  reluctantly  continued  in  the  ministry  tllj 
February  181:2,  when  the  restrictions  expired.  He  tbcn,  on 
hearing  that  the  chief  of  the  administration  was  to  remain, 
resigned  and  sent  a  message  through  Lord  Eldon  to  Perceval, 
'that  bis  recent  conduct  towards  himself  had  been  unmannerly, 
disrespectful,  and  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  his  professions ;  but 
that,  wbeu  out  of  office,  he  would  cease  to  feel  any  resentment 
towards  him,  from  gratitude  at  being  relieved  from  the  d^nul* 
ing  situation  of  serving  under  bim.'  Sir  George  Lewis,  who 
gives  this  version  of  the  message,  suggests  a  cause  for  its 
pettishness  when  be  states  that,  '  even  after  the  breach  of  the 
ncgociation  with  the  Whig  lenders.  Lord  Weliesley  entertained 
hopes  that  he  would  be  preferred  to  Perceval.'  So  did  Canmn^, 
who  spoke  with  corresponding  bitterness  of  their  sncceisbl 
rival ;  and  on  Perceval's  death  (May  11,  1812),  concurred  witk 
his  noble  friend  in  refusing  to  join  the  administration  under 
Lord  Liverpool,  on  the  ground  of  its  hostility  to  the  Catholic 
cause. 

On  May  31st,  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  moved  and  carried  an 
address  for  the  formation  of  a  strong  and  efhcient  ndrninii  ~ 
tratlon  ;  and  Lord  Liverpool  was  set  aside,  or  placed 
abeyance,  whilst  a  real  or  seeming  attempt  was  mode  by  tfai 
Regent  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  " 
Weliesley  was  '  sent  for '  and  authorized  to  submit  tlie  plan  tf 
a  ministry.  His  first  step  was  to  enquire  through  Canmn^ 
whether  Lord  Liverpool  and  his  colleagues,  or  any  of  tfaeia 
would  join  a  government  formed  upon  the  principles  of  a:; 
early  settlement  of  tbe  Catholic  Question  and  a  vigorous  prczi^ 
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ition  of  the  Spanish  war.     They  immcditttely  refused.     On 

s  similar  communication  being  made  orally  to  Lords  Grey  and 
Grenrille,  they  replied  by  a  memorandum  promising  a  warm 
support  to  the  first  principle,  and  a  qualified  opinion  of  the 
second.  At  this  stage  the  Prince  withdrew  the  unlimited 
commission,  and  authorized  Lord  Wellcaley  to  form  a  govern- 
ment upon  terms  to  be  submitted  to  the  same  noble  Lords,  who 
put  an  extinguisher  on  his  last  hope  of  becoming  Premier  by 
rejecting  them. 

Lord  IVIoira  then  tried  his  hand  and  failed  :  whether  through 
the  overbearing  haughtiness  of  the  Whig  lords,  or  the  treachery 
of  Sheridan,  or  the  duplicity  of  the  Prince,  or  from  all  three 
causes  combined,  is  still  a  subject  of  speculation.  Lord  Liverpool 
was  confirmed  as  Premier,  with  Lord  Castlcreagh  as  leader  of 
the  Commons,  and  Lord  Wellesley  and  Canning  were  left  out  in 
the  cold  ;  very  much  surprised,  it  was  said,  that  any  govern- 
ment could  go  on  without  them.  Whilst  the  aegociations  were 
pending  (May  21,  1812),  Wilberforce  sets  down;  '1  believe 
that  both  Wellesley  and  Canning  overrate  their  weight  in  the 
country."  .   .  .  '  I    hear   even    worldly   people    take    offence    at 

(Wellesley's)  character  for  the  bead  of  the  administration 

of  the  country.'  He  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  some  of  his 
gallantries  had  got  rumoured  abroad  ;  but  what  most  unfitted 
him  for  the  head  of  a  Cabinet,  and  proved  a  serious  obstacle 
to  fats  forming  one,  was  the  habit  of  dictation  he  had  contracted 
ia  the  East.  He  chafed  at  the  slightest  interference  with  his 
department,  and  exacted  an  amount  of  deference  from  his  col- 
leagues to  which  few  were  willing  to  submit.  He  was  constantly 
taking  important  steps  without  consulting  the  Premier ;  and 
he  could  not  endure  the  alteration  of  a  word  in  his  despatches, 
although  he  had  no  scruple  in  forcing  his  own  views,  in  his 
own  language,  on  his  chief.  '  Perceval  and  Liverpool  proposed 
a  draft  speech  for  the  Regent  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  of 
which  their  critical  colleague,  as  usual,  disapproved.  He  drafted 
another,  to  which  they  in  turn  demurred.  They  discussed  it 
point  by  point  at  Apsley  House,  and  in  the  end  he  had  his 
way.' 

'  I  do  not  believe  (writes  Lord  Liverpool)  that  he  (Lord 
W.)  has  attended  more  than  half  the  Cabinet  meetings' which 
have  taken  place  since  he  has  been  in  the  Government.'  He 
expected  that,  when  he  did  come  among  them,  the  strictest  rules 
of  etiquette  should  be  observed.  His  indignation  may  be 
imagined  when,  as  he  was  explaining  some  measure  to  the 
Cabinet,  Lord  Westmoreland  leant  back  in  his  chair,  in  true 
American  fashion,  with  his  dirty  boots  resting  on  the  council 
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table.  Lord  Wellcslcy  paused  and  said ;  "  When  the  X.ord 
Privy  Seal  is  in  a  decent  attitude,  I  will  proceed  with  tay 
statement."  * 

A  few  weeks  after  the  failure  of  his  abortive  negocintions,  he 
brought  forward  a  motion  in  the  Lords  for  the  cons idernt ion  of 
the  Catholic  claims,  which  was  only  lost  by  a  majority  of  onr. 
That  there  was  no  decay  of  bis  faculties  was  shown  by  bit 
speech,  which  was  quite  conclusive  as  to  argument,  and  contained 
some  striking  passages,  as  when  he  told  Parliament  to  look  lo 
the  consequence  of  telling  any  great  body  of  men  '  that  they 
shall  have  no  place  among  us :  that  we  have  laid  up  all  their 
disabilities  in  the  very  temple  of  the  constitution,  and  made 
their  restraints  the  palladium  of  our  liberties.' 

After  bringing  down  the  biography  to  this  point  (18IS), 
Mr.  Torrens  breaks  off  with  a  vague  promise  of  a  cominuBtina 
which,  to  judge  from  his  concluding  sentence,  will  be  ia  a  less 
inspiriting  and  animated  tone : 

'  Having  given  to  his  country  au  empire  in  Iho  East,  he  wonM 
fain  have  poi'fDctod  at  home  tho  dcsigu  of  Union  left  incomplcto  by 
Pilt.  But  his  counsel  was  discarileJ.  Tffonceforth  his  pUc«  io 
polities  became  of  less  and  less  importance,  and  several  years  rolM 
by  ere  he  was  called  upon  again  to  fill  any  roaponsiblo  situation.' 

But  his  reputation  rather  grew  than  fell  away  during  thf 
intervening  years,  and  he  rarely  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Lords  without  giving  undeniable  proofs  of  bis 
superiority.  The  I^ords'  Protest  against  the  Corn  Bill,  dnira 
up  by  him  and  Lord  Grenville,  comprises  all  the  argumrnts 
that  have  since  become  commonplaces,  and  clearly  evolves  the 
principles  on  which  alt  free-trade  measures  have  subsequendy 
been  based.  He  was  as  much  in  advance  of  his  age  in  this 
range  of  subjects  as  in  toleration  of  modes  of  faith  :  be  eqaally 
foresaw  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  religious  disabilities 
or  restrictions  on  commerce ;  and  the  highest  order  of  stales- 
roansbip  is  shown  by  foresight,  by  anticipating  the  inevitable, 
instead  of  resisting  till  the  utmost  amount  of  mischief  has  been 
done  and  then  giving  way  to  avoid  a  civil  war  or  a  famine. 

He  was  Lord-Liculenanl  of  Ireland  from  December  1821  to 
March  1828,  and  may  be  fairly  pronounced  the  best  since  Lord 
Chesterfield,  although  the  attempt  to  arbitrate  between  the 
contending  factions  almost  inevitably  made  him  unpopular  with 
both.  His  supposed  leaning  to  the  Catholics,  although  be 
kept  them  down  with  a  firm  hand,  soon  made  him  obnosioos 
to  the  Orange  party,  and  the  steps  he  took  to  prevent  tbe 
decoration  of  the  statue  of  King  William  on  the  twelfth  of  July 
(the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the  l!oyne),  and  the  fourth  and 
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fifth  of  November,  provoked  riots  which  nearly  cost  him  liis 
life.  In  the  height  of  the  excitement,  December  14,  1822,  he 
attended  the  Dublin  Theatre  in  state.  Prior  to  his  arrival, 
placards  were  circulated  giving  clear  warning  that  mischief  was 
tneoDt,  such  as  'No  Popery '—' ex-Governor  of  the  Bantams 
shall  change  his  Mornington-e.'  He  was  received  with  groans 
and  hisses,  and  on  his  rising  at  '  God  Save  the  King,'  several 
missiles  were  hurled  at  the  royal  bos  from  the  gallery,  amongst 
others  a  heavy  bottle  which  grazed  his  head.  The  Attorney- 
General  (Plunket)  prosecuted  the  rioters  for  a  conspiracy,  but 
the  grand  jury  threw  out  the  hills,  and  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
prosecution  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  such 
chances  of  success  that,  on  his  way  down  Parliament  Street  to 
meet  the  attack,  Plunket  said  to  a  friend  :  '  1  feel  like  a  man 
going  to  execution  under  an  unjust  sentence.'  His  vindication 
was  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  his  oratory. 

J^ord  VVellesley  retained  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  during  three 
successive  administrations:  Lord  Liverpool's,  Mr.  Canning's, 
and  Lord  Goderich's  Tin  each  of  which  Catholic  Emancipation 
was  an  open  question),  but  resigned  on  his  brother,  the  Duke, 
becoming  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Their  diametrically  op- 
posed views  on  the  vital  question  of  the  day  were  declared  in 
the  debate  on  the  Catholic  claims  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
June  10,  1828,  when  the  Duke,  rising  directly  after  the  Marquis, 
began  :  '  My  Lords,  I  rise  under  extreme  difficulty  to  address 
your  Lordships  on  this  most  important  subject.  I  feel  particular 
concern  at  being  under  the  necessity  of  following  my  noble 
relative,  and  of  stating  that  I  differ  in  opinion  from  him  whom 
I  do  so  dearly  love,  and  for  whose  opinions  I  entertain  so  much 
respect  and  deference.' 

Their  public  disagreement  recals  the  scene  between  Burke  and 
Fox,  when  Fox  hoped  that  there  would  be  no  change  in  their 
friendship,  and  Burke  declared  that  it  was  at  an  end.  The 
resulting  coolness  between  the  brothers  lasted  many  years, 
although  a  cordial  reconciliation  took  place  before  they  were 
separated  by  death.  The  divergence  was  increased  by  Lord 
Wellesley's  acceptance  of  the  office  of  Lord  Steward  of  the 
Household  in  the  Reform  Ministry  of  1830.  He  was  re- 
appointed to  the  Lord- Lieu  tenancy  in  September  1833,  and  lost 
no  time  in  submitting  to  the  Cabinet  a  well-considered  scheme 
for  conciliating  the  Catholics.  He  left  office  with  his  colleagues 
on  the  formation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Government  in  1834,  and 
it  was  he,  according  to  Lord  Brougham,  who  drew  up  the  Reso- 
lution (relating  to  the  contingent  surplus  of  the  Irish  Church) 
which  brought  that  Ministry  to  its  close.     But  from  some  unex- 
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plained  cause  he  was  not  invited  to  resume  the  Lord-Lien  tenancy, 
and  his  resignation  within  a  month  of  the  office  of  l^rd  CIimb- 
berlain,  which  he  had  accepted  under  Lord  Mcltmumo,  wu 
brought  before  the  Lords  without  eliciting  an  ezplanation. 
His  official  career  ended  in  this  (his  seven ty-iiftb)  year,  and 
his  public  life  virtually  closed  at  the  same  time.  He  thenn^ 
forth  led  a  life  of  retirement,  extraordinary  in  one  so  emiaentljr 
qualified  to  adorn  and  enjoy  society.  His  powers  of  conversation 
were  remarkable,  and  the  charm  was  enhanced  by  his  ezquiute 
high  breeding.  There  is  a  tradition  at  Lansdowne  House,  ricb 
in  traditions  of  the  kind,  of  a  colloquial  contest  between  him  aod 
Madame  de  Staiil,  in  which  the  same  fate,  befel  Corinne  03  on 
the  somewhat  similar  occasion  when  (as  Byron  relates)  she  wu 
'ironed'  by  Sheridan.  Liird  Wellesley  had  a  fine  sense  of 
humour,  and,  with  oil  his  susceptibility  to  ridicule,  did  nut 
shrink  from  comic  stories  about  himself,  like  the  anecdote  of 
his  French  cook,  who,  when  accused  of  sending  bira  a.  bad  cfg 
for  breakfast,  replied  :  '  My  loril,  dat  not  your  lordship's  egg — 
dat  the  aide-de-camp's  egg.'  An  aide-de-camp  would  seem  10 
hold  the  same  relative  position  in  the  household  of  his  chief  ■*  ■ 
curate  or  chaplain  in  that  of  a.  church  dignitary.  Paley  ii 
reported  to  have  called  out  at  a  clerical  dinner  :  '  Shut  the  wuk> 
dow  behind  me,  and  open  one  behind  the  curates  at  the  laws 
end  of  the  table.' 

A  pair  of  young  tigers,  a  present  from  some  Nabob  or  Rajtk, 
turning  out  to  be  panthers,  the  fact  was  sedulously  conceal^ 
for  some  time  from  bis  Excellency.  '  My  people,'  he  woqM 
say,  '  by  passing  olT  my  panthers  as  tigers,  must  have  meftM 
to  intimate  that  all  my  geese  were  swans.'  Some  amoiing 
instances  of  his  readiness  are  recorded  by  Moore  : 

'  Paeakorley  told  me  after  dinner  (at  Bowood)  two  or  tlire«  pnna  at 
Lord  WoUeeley's,  addrossod  by  him  to  Gaily  Enight  when  thqr 
were  on  shipboard  together,  and  Knight  was  looking  very  rueful  wiln 
aickneaa  and  nucomfort :  "  Gome,  como,  cheer  np ;  yvu,  of  all  panpla 
can't  expect  to  be  exempt  from  such  annoyances;  yon  know  wbal 
Horace  says  :— 

'  — —  neqno 
Decodit  lerata  trireiui,  et 
Post  equilem  sodet  atro  oun. 

'  The  Knight  of  Kerry  after  breakfaRt  (at  Sowooj)  told  me  of  % 
oniiouB  dialogue  which  Lord  Wellesley  mentioned  to  turn  as  hftvisg 
passed  between  Archbishop  Magee  and  himBolf.  Mageo  in  prutesttBS 
against  the  Tithe  Bill,  and  other  innovations  on  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
said  that  the  fate  of  tho  English  Choruh  was  involved  iu  thut  of  Ibo 
Irish.     "  Pardon  me,"  says  Lord  Wellesley,  "  Uie  two  Churohea  diSv 


rially;  for  inetaaco  the  English  Bisbaps  wear  vrigs,  and  yoa 
^n't  wear  any,  I'll  jeiy  yon  if  you  don't  take  care."  The  Knight 
seemed  to  think  he  did  right  in  employing  this  per^Jlage  as  the  best 
method  of  getting  rid  of  Magee'e  remark.' 

It  was  by  the  employment  of  a  similar  weapon  that  Lord 
Carteret,  similarly  placed,  parried  the  reproaches  of  Swift,  who, 
in  reference  to  the  refusal  to  make  him  a  trustee  of  the  linen 
manufactory  or  a  justice  of  the  peace,  broke  out :  '  If  I  were  a 
worthless  member  of  Parliament,  or  a  bishop, — ^if  I  would  vote 
for  the  Court  and  betray  my  country,  then  you  would  readily 
grant  my  request.'  Lord  Carteret  replied :  '  What  you  say  is 
literally  true,  and  therefore  you  must  excuse  me.' 

When  Lord  Normanby,  his  successor  in  the  Lord- Lieutenancy, 
in  the  course  of  a  quasi-royal  progress,  proclaimed  a  wholesale 

Vase  of  prisoners,  Lord  Wellesley  remarked  that  Lord  Nor- 
iby,  in  his  over-eagerness  to  rival  the  King  in  '  Tom  Thumb,' 
made  Mercy  blind  instead  of  Justice. 

ird  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  who,  equally  full  of  honours 
Bod  gifted  with  the  same  lettered  tastes,  retains  at  a  still  more 
advanced  age  the  happy  faculty  of  classical  composition,  has 
kindly  communicated  to  us  bis  vivid  recollection  of  an  inter- 

!W  with  Lord  Wellesley,  who  had  expressed  a  wish   to  see 


in  tb( 
^^jdeas 


I  went  in  conscquenee  to  Fill  ham,  where  Lord  WelloRley  waa  then 

Eding.     I  found  him  in  his  garden^  and  walked  about  with  him  for 

a  good  honr  teeming  with  interest,  derived  from  his  character  and 
inlellectnal  qualities.  Our  conversation  was  chiefly  political,  and 
in  the  whole  conrBO  of  it,  at  one  time  figured  the  commanding  states- 
man, at  another  tho  accomplished  orator,  to  say  nothing  of  wit, 
scholarship,  and  the  recoUootion  of  bygone  events.' 

mpression  made  on  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1825  is  thus 
scribed : 

K'The  Marquis's  talk  gave  mo  tho  notion  of  that  kind  of  statcs- 
nhip  that  one  might  have  expected  from  a  Roman  emperor 
Bstomed  to  keep  the  whole  world  in  his  view,  and  to  divide  his 
s  between  Ministers  like  HFccouas  and  wits  like  Horaco.' 

The  highest  testimony  to  his  excellence  as  a  speaker  is  borne 
by  Lord  Brougham,  who,  after  mentioning  his  constant  study 
of  the  ancients,  goes  on  to  say :  *  His  powers  of  composition 
were  great;  and  he  followed  the  true  method  of  acquiring 
the  faculty  of  debating  as  well  as  of  excelling  in  oratory  ;  be 

Open  the  priBons.  set  tho  wretoliod  free, 
And  bid  our  tieuBUTBi  iliaburae  ten  pounilii 
To  pay  thoir  dobla.'— 2bm  Thumb. 
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studt(?(l  liis    speeches  carefullj',  and  frequently  committed   his 
thoughts  to  writing.' 

W^e  reviewed  bis  poems,  Latin  nnd  English,  in  terms  of 
high  commendation  on  thetr  first  appearance,*  and  as  a  speci- 
men of  his  prose  writing,  we  may  point  to  his  rbamcter  of 
Pitt  published  in  this  '  Review  '  in  December  183l5,t 

His  first  wife  died  in  November  1816.     His  second  mairiaifp 

took  place  in  October  1825,  during  his  Lord  Lieutenancy,  and 

was  celebrated  with  semi-royal  state.    The  lady  being  a  Catholic, 

the  ceremony  was  twofold,  the  Primate  of  Ireland  officiating  ■! 

one  solemnization  and  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin  at  the 

other.     She  was  a   widow,    Mrs.    Patterson,    an   American    hy 

birth,  daughter  of  Mr.  Catun  of  Baltimore,  and  grand daughlt^r 

of  the  celebrated  American  patriot,  Carrol  of  Carrolstown,  who 

signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.     She  was  a  beautiful 

woman  of  most  fascinating;  address,  capable  of  fixing  the  volatile 

affections  of  an  adorer  and    husband  of  sixty-five,  which  was 

Lord  Wellesley's  age  when  he  married  her.     On  the  flyleaf  uf 

a  copy  of  Lis  Poems,  which  he  presented  to  her  when  qualified 

to  speak  from  esiwricnce,  he  wrote  (from  Dryden's  Fables): — 

*  All  of  a  tonour  was  thoir  after  life, 

No  day  discolor'd  with  domestic  strife. 

No  jealousy,  hut  lOTitual  truth  believed. 

Secure  repose  and  kindnosa  undeceived.' 

To  return  to  the  relations  between  the  brothers — par  niibiU 
fratrum. — In  India  and  in  Spain,  where  each  had  his  appm- 
priate  sphere,  where  their  departments  were  distinct,  Uiey 
cordially  co-operated.  It  was  in  domestic  legislation,  through- 
nut  almost  its  entire  range  (Catholic  Emancipation,  Kefonn, 
Free  Trade,  &c.),  that  their  views  differed  widely,  that  they 
clashed.  We  were  therefore  not  surprised  to  hear  that,  long 
prior  to  their  open  disagreement.  Lord  Wellesley  told  the  late 
Lord  Combermere :  '  Arthur  is  a  great  soldier,  but  he  will 
never  make  a  statesman.'  That  a  great  soldier  implies  a  gnat 
administrator,  no  one  knew  better  than  Lord  Wellesley,  who 
was  himself  a  great  war  administrator,  f'^en  if  there  bad  b«eo 
no  kindlier  feeling  at  work,  a  reconciliation  must  sooner  or 
later  have  been  brought  about  by  the  memory  of  the  great 
things  they  had  done  together,  and  which  neither  could  tiavc 
done  single-handed ;  for  the  statesmanship  laid  the  train  for 
the  victories,  and  the  victories  were  the  consummation  of  tbs 


•  >  Quarterly  Bevicw,'  toI.  Iit.  (far  Murrh  1810).  The  poems  prialed  ftc 
private  oircnlatloD,  atB  entitled  '  FrimitiB  et  Ri-liquifo.'    Loudnu,  IMO. 

t  '  QnBTtetl;  Beview,'  vol.  Iiii.  It  tns  in  the  shape  of  a  Istter  (o  ■  IHand 
{Btr.  (iolrar)  and  written  witli  a  Tie ' '— 
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statesman  ship.  But  they  were  powerfully  attracted  by  mutual 
aSection  and  esteem.  Lord  Wcllcsley's  despatches  abound  in 
warm  tributes  to  the  eminent  qualities  of  the  Duke,  and  there  is 
extant  a  letter  from  the  Duke,  saying  that  '  amidst  all  the  dis- 
tinctions of  his  life  he  had  never  forgotten  the  honour  of  being 
Lord  Wellesley's  brother.'  Their  intimacy  was  resumed  during 
the  concluding  years  of  Lord  Wellesley's  life;  and  a  picture 
of  the  Duke,  painted  for  the  Marquess  in  early  days,  and  given 
by  him  to  the^  late  Duchess  of  Wellington,  was  returned  to  the 
Duke  at  his  own  desire." 

Count  D'Orsay  was  engaged  on  his  portrait  of  the  Duke^when 
Lord  Wellesley  died,  September  'li\  1842.  The  day  after,  the 
Duke  presented  himself  at  the  Count's  studio  in  Gower  House 
as  if  nothing  extraordinary  bad  occurred,  and  took  his  accus- 
tomed seat  with  the  remark  :  '  \o\i  have  heard  of  the  Marquia 
of  Wellesley's  death :  a  very  agreeable  man — when  he  had  his 
own  way,'  Who  can  tell  how  much  genuine  emotion  lay  hidden 
under  the  cold  hard  manner  which  the  Iron  Duke  habitually 
assumed  7 

On  the  publication  (1837)  of  the  first  series  of  Lord  Wellesley's 
Despatches,  the  Court  of  Proprietors  ordered  a  number  of  copies 
to  be  distributed  in  the  Presidencies,  giving  as  their  reason  that 
they  'felt  it  a  duty  to  diffuse  widely  the  means  of  consulting  a 
work  unfolding  the  principles  upon  which  the  supremacy  of 
Britain  in  India  was  successfully  manifested  and  enlarged, 
under  a  combination  of  circumstances  in  the  highest  degree 
critical  and  difficult.' 

About  the  same  time  they  voted  him  a  donation  of  20,000/., 
and  the  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Court  of 
Directors  on  the  17t!i  March,  1841,  the  year  before  his  death : 

'Resolved,  •nemine  cmtradicente,  that,  referring  to  the  important 
services  of  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  in  establishing 
and  consolidating  the  British  dominion  in  India  upon  a  basis  of 
security  which  it  never  before  possessed,  a  statue  of  his  Lordship  ha 
placed  in  the  general  court-room  of  this  house  as  a  public,  gonefi- 
-fOCons,  and  pebuanbnt  uiuk  uf  the  aduibation  and  CBATiTmiB  of  thd 
p  Ikdia  Compaky.' 

'  Considering  how    the    same    Company  treated    him  on   bis 

*  In  a  prinita  Itttur  to  the  moat  trusted  of  Mb  fdenilB  (still  living).  Lord 
Wellealej  writus,  May  Hth,  1838:  'I  write  ono  word  to  inform  you  of  a  very 
cuilreordiuBry  and  bappy  event ;  a  complete,  fall,  and  corilial  reoonoiliatloa 
bttwecn  Artbar  nod  rae.  He  come  here  on  Saliirday,  ond  nothing  could  be  more 
nliadtctory.  Thin  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics.  I  writo  to  Ciuoghun  to 
eouunuiuoate  this  to  hin).' 

return 
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return  from  India,  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  Johnson's  6n« 
couplet : — 

'  See  n»tio»B  slowly  wise,  and  meanly  juBt 
To  buried  merit  raise  the  tardy  bust.' 

Better  late  than  never :  the  reparation,  although  tartly,  was 
complete:  Jl^indeed,  anything  can  completely  repair  an  injustice 
by  which  a  brilliant  career  is  blighted,  by  which  the  iklcon, 
towering  in  its  pride  of  place,  is  suddenly  arrested  in  tts  flight. 
Lord  Wellesley  has  suffered  in  reputation  from  another  cause, 
which  he  would  have  been  the  last  to  deprecate— from  being  con- 
stantly contrasted  with  the  hero  of  a  Irlundred  Battles.  It  was 
said  of  the  Comte  dc  Mirabcau,  the  elder  brother  of  the  renowned 
Vicomte,  that  he  would  have  been  deemed  a  wit  and  a  rou4  in 
any  family  but  his  own.  It  might  be  said  with  equal  truth  that 
the  elder  brother  would  have  been  regarded  as  the  chief  orna- 
ment and  pride  of  any  family  but  the  W'ellesleys.  It  it  idle  to 
talk  of  arms  giving  way  to  the  gown — cedant  arma  togcE — the 
popular  voice  invariably  assigns  the  second  place  to  civil  viitue : 
glory  and  gunpowder  throw  the  boasted  triumphs  of  diptomacj 
and  statesmanship  into  the  shade:- — 

'  Whilst  History's  muse  the  mcoiarial  was  keeping 

Of  oil  that  the  dark  Land  of  Destiny  weaves, 
Beside  her  the  Gremius  of  Eriu  stood  weeping, 

For  hers  were  the  annals  that  blotted  the  leaves. 
But,  oh  I  how  the  tear  iu  her  eyelids  grew  bright 

When,  after  whole  pages  of  sorrow  and  shame. 
She  saw  History  write,  with  a  pencil  of  light, 

That  illumed  all  the  volume,  her  Wellington's  name.' 

When  the  Muse  of  History  shall  have  fulfilled  her  high  vac»r 
tioD,  the  Genius  of  Erin  will  be  gladdened,  and  not  surprised, 
to  see  another  name,  another  yet  the  same,  blended  in  the 
brightest  pages  of  the  volume  with  her  Wellington's — to  &ad 
the  associate  name  of  Wellesley,  receiving  and  reflecting  lustre, 
indelibly  enrolled  amongst  those  of  the  noblest,  greatest,  most 
accomplished,  most  eloquent,  most  honoured  of  her  sons. 


Abt.  IV. —  The  Convocation  Prayer-book;  being  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer :  with  altered  Jtubrics,  skomny  what  would 
be  the  Coiulilion  of  the  Book  if  amended  in  conformity  with  tke 
Recommendations  of  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
coniained  in  Reports  presented  to  Her  Majesty  t/te  Queen  in  the 
year  1879.     London,  1880. 

WE  propose  to  lead  our  readers  up  to  the  consideration  of 
the  voiume,  the  title  of  which  appears  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  by  a  few  observations  upon  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
The  subject  might  at  any  time  be  repirded  as  one  of  supreme 
interest  to  EDgUshmen  and  to  English-speaking  people  ;  but 
at  a  time  of  possible  change  in  the  condition  of  one  of  the  moat 
precious^  of  English  heirlooms,  no  apology  can  be  necessary  for 
inviting  attention  to  some  of  its  chief  characteristics,  and  some 
of  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  come  to  be  that  which  it  is, 
We  do  not,  however,  intend  to  attempt  a  history  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  or  a  rationale  of  it,  or  a  defence  of  it,  or  any- 
thing like  a  complete  description  or  account  of  it;  we  rather 
invite  the  reader  to  a  quiet  discussion  and  contemplation  of  the 
book,  reserving  to  ourselves  the  liberty  of  dealing  with  history, 
rationale,  or  what  not,  as  may  from  time  to  time  seem  most 
agreeable  or  most  useful.  We  shall  thus  prepare  the  way  for 
considering  the  '  Convocation  Prayer  Book,'  and  be  able  to  define 
more  or  less  precisely  the  literary  and  ecclesiastical  position 
which  it  occupies. 

We  suspect  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  on 
the  subject,  there  is  a  belief  in  some  degree  prevalent  to  the 
general  effect  that,  down  to  the  period  of  t!ie  Reformation,  a 
Roman  Service  Book  was  used  in  Bngland,  and  that  since  that 
time  we  have  used  a  Protestant  Prayer-hook  of  our  own.  Such 
a  representation,  however,  is  really  a  misrepresentation,  and  it  is 
well  to  understand  this  from  the  first.  When  Augustine  came  to 
England  on  his  mission  from  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
he  found,  perhaps  contrary  to  his  expectation,  that  the  country 
was  far  from  being  entirely  heathen.  The  British  remnant  bad  a 
Church  of  their  own,  and  one  which  not  only  had  a  liturgy  and 
customs  differing  from  those  of  Rome,  but  even  clung  to  its  pecu- 
liarities with  great  tenacity.  It  would  seem,  in  fact,  that  the  old 
British  Church  had  the  Gailican,  not  the  Roman  Liturgy,  and, 
moreover,  that  the  Gailican  came  from  an  Eastern  and  not  from 
a  Western  sourec.  An  attempt  was  made  in  the  eighth  century 
to  enforce  the  Roman  Liturgy  universally,  but  wirhout  success. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  there  never  was  a  uniformity  of 
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service  in  this  country  before  the  Reformation.  The  Roman 
gysteni  was  probably  adopted  in  most  of  the  monasteries,  but  »o 
far  as  cathedral  and  parish  churches  were  concerned,  there  wm 
a  variety  of  '  use,'  notably,  there  was  Salisbury  Use,  and  tbc 
Uses  of  York,  Bangor,  and  Hereford.  Of  these  the  first  became 
the  most  general  and  the  most  favoured,  and  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  direct  source  of  the  Anglican  Use  of  the  present  daj,  that 
is,  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

'  Oanmnd,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Chancellor  of  England,  re- 
modelled the  offices  of  the  Church,  and  left  behind  him  tbo  famoiD 
" Portiforium "  or  Broviary  of  Sarum,  containing  the  daily  serrioM; 
together  with  the  Sarnm  Missal,  containing  the  Cotntnunion  serriee; 
and  probably  the  Sarum  Manual,  containing  the  Baptismal  and  otlwr 
occasional  ofBcee.  Tlieee,  and  some  other  serviee- books,  constitntoJ 
the  Sarum  Use,  that  is,  the  Prayer-book  of  the  Diocese  of  SoliBbuy. 
It  wae  first  adopted  for  that  diocoeo  in  A.n.  1085,  and  woa  introduced 
into  other  parts  of  England  so  generally  that  it  became  the  principal 
devotional  rule  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  continued  so  for  tDor» 
than  four  centuries  and  a  half.' — (Bluut'a  Annolaled  Book  of  Comimi* 
Prayer.     Prefikco,  p.  iviii.) 

The  continued  prevalence  of  non-Roman  systems  of  wonhlp^ 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Augustine  and  those  who  foUowM 
him,  and  notwithstanding  the  previous  retreat  of  the  ancient 
British  Church  and  people  to  Wales,  is  a  phenomenon  perfaspi 
not  wholly  explained,  but  the  fact  is  undoubted ;  the  differenoet 
between  the  Sarum  use — to  speak  only  of  the  principal  form — 
and  the  Roman  are  such  as  to  prove  beyond  all  doubt  a  differ- 
ence of  origin.  To  mention  one  simple  but  notable  instanre: 
the  English  custom,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  is  to  count  the  latter 
group  of  Sundays  in  the  ecclesiastical  year  from  Trinity  Sunday  ; 
this  is  according  to  Salisbury  use :  but  it  is  not  according  to 
Roman,  which  dates  the  Sundays  in  question  from  the  Feast  nf 
Pentecost,  and  not  from  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  di» 
tinction  remains  to  the  preseint  day. 

Let  the  reader  now  fiK  his  mind  upon  the  Use  of  Salisbury  u 
that  out  of  which,  by  God*s  good  providence,  the  English  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  was  to  be  evolved.  The  condition  of  tbe 
Salisbury  'Portiforium'  and  other  service-books,  at  the  time 
when  they  were  taken  in  hand  for  tbe  purpose  of  being  reformed 
and  transformed  as  the  needs  of  tbe  Church  demanded,  wni 
not,  as  may  be  well  believed,  precisely  that  which  it  was  in  tbe 
eleventh  century,  when  they  came  from  the  hands  of  Bisbt^ 
Osmund.  Probably  accretions  had  taken  place  from  tiro©  to 
time ;  but  even  had  it  been  otherwise,  the  '  Portiforium  '  could  n 
hare  been  permitted  to 
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for  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  strong  desire 
reform  and  si m pi ili cation  manifested  itself:  in  sajiing  which 
we  need  not  confine  the  remark  to  England ;  the  desire  for 
reform  had  nothing  to  do  with  King  Henrys  quarrels  and 
troubles.  A  good  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  an  effort  which 
was  made  by  the  Pope  himselfi  a  reformed  Roman  breviary 
was,  in  fact,  prepared  by  Cardinal  Quignonez  under  papal 
sanction,  and  was  published  before  the  middle  of  the  century, 
though  it  was  soon  suppressed.  In  England  a  reformed  edition 
of  the  Salisbury  '  Portiforium,'  or  breviary,  was  issued  in  .1516, 
apparently  under  the  auspices  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  This 
publication  was  a  distinct  step  towards  the  English  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  it  was  followed  by  other  amended 
editions,  down  to  1540,  in  which  last  it  was  ordered  that  the 
lessons  should  be  read  in  English. 

No  mere  new  edition  of  the  Salisbury  Service  Books,  how- 
ever, corresponded  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  times.  There 
were  two  points  with  regard  to  which  a  radical  change  was 
necessary.  In  the  first  place  the  whole  conception  of  the 
Breviary  was  that  of  a  hook  of  service  and  devotion,  adapted- 
for  a  monastic  life.  It  was  quite  impossible  that  the  system 
which  was  applicable  to  the  wants  of  those,  whose  only  or 
principal  business  was  the  public  worship  of  God,  could  be 
suitable  for  those  who  were  living  in  the  world,  but  who  were 
desirous  of  sanctifying  a  secular  life  by  such  daily  devotion  as 
might  be  compatible  with  imperative  demands  upon  their  time. 
One  of  the  evils  of  the  monastic  system  bad  been,  and  is,  that 
it  draws  a  bard  ungodly  line  between  the  life  described  as 
secular  and  the  life  described  as  religious ;  it  tends  to  debase 
the  secular  life  by  representing  a  life  of  vows  as  emphatically 
religious,  while  it  endangers  the  character  of  those  who  have 
assumed  the  life  of  vows  by  leading  them  to  imagine  that  it  is 
in  itself  a  higher  life  than  that  stig;mattzed  as  secular. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  monasticism  received  its  death-blov 
in  England  :  some  may  fancy  and  fear  that  it  was  scotched,  and 
not  killed ;  we  believe  otherwise,  and  that  the  phenomena 
which  may  be  quoted  in  favour  of  an  opposite  belief  are  not 
more  truly  indications  of  life  than  the  galvanic  twitches  of 
a  dead  body ;  but  onyhow,  it  was  believed  at  the  time  that  the 
monastic  system  had  come  to  an  end,  that  the  idea  of  Christian 
life  based  upon  it  was  henceforth  to  be  replaced  by  a  higher  and 
better  idea,  and  it  was  thought  right  that  the  Salisbury  breviary 
should  be  so  simplified  and  changed  as  to  fit  it  to  the  ordinary 
needs  of  people  living  a  secular  life,  and  yet  wishing 
secrate  that  secular  life  to  the  service  of  God. 

But 
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But  there  was  a  second  paint,  and  a  still  more  impott&nt  one. 
which  required  attention  in  considering  the  necessary  refoims 
of  the  Salisbury  use.  This  was  the  translation  of  the  scrricct 
into  the  vernacular  tongue.  It  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to 
dwell  upon  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  the  result,  to 
Knglish  minds  so  monstrous,  of  the  unifurm  use  throughout  the 
Western  Church  of  one  language,  and  that  language  in  do  caw 
the  mother  tongue  of  the  people.  Something,  in  fad  mucb, 
may  be  said  in  the  way  of  explanation  and  apology ;  it  mM  bo 
even  ui^ed  that  unity  of  language  is  a  grand  symbol  of  ^ 
unity  of  the  Church ;  but  it  was  felt,  in  the  great  sliniiig  «l 
the  dry  bones  which  distinguished  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  at  all  events  in  England,  that  the  adoption  of  a  langUAgi 
'  understanded  of  the  people,'  was  a  condition  gim-  qua.  turn  of 
real  spiritual  reformation.  The  recognition  of  the  principle 
that  worship  and  religion  belonged  to  all,  and  not  only,  or  even 
chiefly,  to  bishops  and  monks,  could  not  attain  its  full  develop- 
ment unless  a  man  in  the  ordinary  ranks  of  the  people  could 
claim  the  service-book  of  the  Church  as  his  own  ;  unless,  in  £■■«, 
the  Latin  Breviary  and  Missal  could  be  transformed  into  an 
English  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

In  addition  to  these  two  great  principles,  which  were  to  fonii 
the  basis  of  the  reformation  of  the  Salisbury  use,  there  w«n  aT 
course  doctrinal  and  ritual  questions  which  had  to  be  om- 
sidered.  For  example,  the  reception  of  the  elements  of  ibf 
Holy  Communion  under  both  kinds  was  to  be  insisted  on  ia 
accordance  with  the  Lord's  appointment,  ceremonies  had  to  br 
considered  with  a  view  to  curtailment,  simplification,  and 
avoiding  of  superstition,  the  question  of  vestments  and  otl»r 
ritual  arrangements  had  to  be  discussed  and  put  upon  such  b 
footing  as  would  be  likely  to  tend  to  peace  and  edification.  All 
this  and  much  more  of  the  like  kind  had  to  be  done,  and  miicli 
wisdom  was  needed  in  the  doing  of  it :  seldom  has  a  more  difficult 
and  delicate  task  been  put  upon  human  shoulders  than  that  which 
was  imposed  upon  a  Committee  of  the  Convocation  of  Canter- 
bury in  the  year  154:! ;  seldom,  we  may  say  with  thankfutneM, 
has  so  difficult  a  task  been  so  well  performed.  It  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  the  Committee  of  1542  was  the  narl«u 
of  that  which  actually  did  the  work :  at  its  Brst  appoint 
ment  it  was  not  powerfully  constituted,  and  it  was  hunptnvd 
in  its  action  by  the  '  Statute  of  Six  Articles ;'  but  after  ■  while 
this  statute  was  repealed,  and  (what  is  more  important)  An;b- 
bishop  Cranmer  became  tbe  head  of  the  Committee :  Ridlef, 
then  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  also  a  member,  and  prolMblj 
one  of  the  most  import) 
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We  are  not,  as  we  have  already  explained,  writing;  a  history  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  wc  shall  therefore  not  be  careful  to 
trace  all  the  steps  of  progress,  but  will  pass  at  once  to  the  greet 
result,  namely,  the  production  of  the  Book  of  1549,  commonly 
known  as  the  First  Book  of  King  Edward  VI. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Convocation  of  York  co-operated 
with  that  of  Canterbury  in  approving  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  does  not  clearly  appear,  though  doubtless  it  was  at  least 
consentient;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  Book . attained  its 
position  as  the  national  expression  of  devotion,  the  manual  of 
the  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  established  in  England,  is 
w<fftby  of  note,  especially  at  the  present  time.  The  work, 
whoi  completed,  was  submitted  to  the  King  in  Council :  having 
been  approved  by  the  King,  it  was  laid  hefore  Parliament,  by 
which  it  was  incorporated  with  an  Act  of  Uniformity :  it  does 
not  appear  that  Parliament  claimed  the  right  of  sitting  in  judg- 
ment upon  what  had  been  done ;  the  correctness  of  the  details 
of  what  had  been  prepared  by  the  spiritualty  was  very  wisely 
assumed,  and  the  Legislature  contented  itself  with  putting  the 
secular  seal  upon  the  document  laid  before  it.  This  first  Act 
of  Uniformity  provided  that  the  new  Order  of  Service  should 
come  into  use  on  the  next  Feast  of  Pentecost,  a  day  happily 
chosen,  as  a  recognition  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to 
which  the  editors  of  the  Book  were  careful  to  ascribe  their  work. 

And  now,  having  before  us  King  Edward's  First  Book,  let 
us  examine  it  a  little  and  endeavour  to  appreciate  it. 

In  the  first  place,  we  feel  disposed  to  give  Whitsunday, 
A.D.  1549,  the  day  upon  which  this  Book  was  recognised  as  the 
Service  Book  of  the  English  Church,  as  the  date  (if  any  specific 
date  can  be  given)  of  the  English  Reformation.  It  is  impossible 
to  assign  an  exact  date  to  that  which  is  often  spoken  of  as  if  it 
had  been  a  distinct  event,  like  the  fighting  of  a  battle  or  the 
passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  In  truth,  the  Reformation  was 
a  gradual  change  ;  it  had  certainly  commenced  when  WycUffe 
published  his  New  Testament;  it  as  certainly  did  not  remain 
exactly  as  it  was  left  by  the  publication  of  the  Prayer  Book  of 
1549.  The  Reformation  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  is  some- 
times dated  from  the  day  when  Luther  burnt  the  Pope's  Bull, 
and  some  might  feel  disposed  to  date  the  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land from  the  time  of  King  Henry's  final  breach  with  Rome; 
and  no  doubt  much  had  been  done  both  in  the  way  of  destruc- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  the  monasteries,  and  in  that  of  con- 
struction, as  in  the  publication  of  manuals  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  praying  and  reading  in  the  English  tongue,  before  the 
event  of  1549.  Still  if  we  are  to  assign  a  point  of 
division 
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division  between  old  and  new,  a  date  which  shall  separate  the 
English  Church,  as  it  is  now,  from  the  Eo^lish  Church  uf 
medieval  times,  we  can  scarcely  do  otherwise  than  look  to  the 
First  Prayer-book  of  King  Edward  VI-  Witb  that  book  in  ant 
hands,  we  seem  to  be  able  to  touch  at  ouce  the  unrefomied  and 
the  reformed  Church  of  England,  to  realize  bow  closely  ihcj 
come  together,  and  yet  how  exceeding  great  is  the  intervu 
which  separates  one  from  the  other. 

For  the  publication  of  the  book — like  that  of  some  great  dit- 
CDvery  in  science,  or  the  acceptance  of  some  great  political 
principle,  or  the  gaining  of  some  great  victory — established  an 
epoch  in  history.  The  book  might  be  subjected  to  subsequeQl 
revision,  as,  in  fact,  it  has  been,  and  in  some  ot  its  details  it 
might  be  modified,  wisely  or  unwisely,  but  the  substance  of  the 
work  was  a  leriifia  it  ael:  it  '  stands  like  the  strong  mountain*;' 
it  is,  in  fact,  the  voice  of  the  Catholic  Church  uttered  for  and 
by  the  English  branch  of  it  at  a  most  opportune  moment  in  its 
own  tongue. 

In  speaking  of  the  opportune  moment  at  which  the  English 
Prayer-book  assumed  form,  we  have  in  mind  specially  two 
elements,  which  conspired  to  make  the  time  advantageous. 

In  the  first  place,  the  work  was  undertaken  while  the  tradition 
of  the  ancient  worship  was  living  and  strong,  and  wbtle  at  the 
same  time  there  was  a  keen  sense  of  the  need  of  reformation. 
The  cry  for  change  in  religious  matters  was  not  the  mete 
clamour  of  those  who  bated  religion  and  desired  to  destroy  it,  oc 
who  bad  no  faith,  and  cared  for  nothing  connected  witb  tha 
Church  and  her  worship.  Doubtless  there  were  bad  men  in 
abundance  then  as  ever,  and  possibly  there  were  careless  and 
unbelieving  people  as  well ;  but  it  is  equally  undoubted  that  the 
great  movement  in  the  minds  of  men,  both  in  England  sad 
elsewhere,  with  reference  to  religion,  was  of  a  genuine  aail 
earnest  kind.  A  man  must  be  intensely  bigoted  who  denies  ihu 
Luther  was  in  earnest,  and  probably  few  would  venture  to  uv 
that  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  other  leaders  in  the  Cburcn 
of  England,  were  not  both  earnest  and  honest ;  in  fact  it  wonid 
be  foolish  and  unjust  to  deny  the  highest  qualities  to  men 
on  both  sides  of  the  great  controversies  of  those  days.  We  da 
not  desire  to  claim  for  the  Reformers  a  monopoly  of  religiovt 
feeling,  or  of  any  other  virtue :  what  we  say  is,  that  the  period 
was  one  of  strong  faith  and  strong  feeling,  and  that  it  was  conse- 
quently one  peculiarly  favourable  for  seizing  upon  tbc  flowers 
of  devotion  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  books,  and  preserving 
them  for  future  use.  To  illustrate  our  meaning  by  a  stionf 
contrast:  compare  the  religious  condition  of  things  which 
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a  the  present  century  in  France  or  Italy  with  that  which  existed 
in  the  sixteenth  in  England.  What  success  would  attend  the 
experiment  of  producing  a.  service-book  in  French  or  Italian  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  which  should  be  conservative  in  its  prin- 
ciples, should  lose  none  of  the  odour  of  sanctity  belonging  to  the 
ancient  hooks,  and  which  should  be  respectfully  and  reverently 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  as  a  national  expression  of  worship? 
To  state  the  question  is  sufficient.  Too  late !  too  late  !  Happily 
England  seized  her  opportunity ;  and  who  can  say  how  much  of 
the  greatness  of  the  English  name,  the  ubiquity  of  the  English 
tongue,  the  influence  of  English  blood  and  English  thought 
upon  the  destinies  of  the  world,  may  be  due  to  the  publi- 
cation of  that  remarkable  book  ? 

In  the  second  place,  the  moment  at  which  the  first  English 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  composed  and  promulgated  was 
specially  felicitous  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  English 
tODgue.  Our  noble  language  was  in  the  first  vigour  of  youth  : 
■  indeed,  il  we  consider  the  matter,  we  shall  perceive  that  a  really 
vernatnilar  form  of  public  service  was  not  possible  at  a  very 
mach  earlier  period  than  that  at  which  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  was  composed.  We  spoke  a  short  time  ago  of  Wycliffe's 
New  Testament  in  connection  with  the  Reformation,  but 
Wycliffe's  New  Testament  is  not  in  a  language  which  could 
now  in  the  full  sense  be  called  English.  It  was  not  till  the 
sixteenth  century  that  the  fusion  of  two  languages  had  created  that 
true  English  tongue,  which  was  destined  to  play  a.  grand  part 
in  the  history  of  human  speech,  and  to  prove  itself  the  possible 
vehicle  of  the  noblest  thoughts  which  the  mind  could  produce, 
whether  in  poetry,  or  science,  or  religion,  or  any  form  of  litera- 
ture. When  we  assert,  in  the  language  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
Article,  that  'it  is  a  thing  plainly  repugnant  to  the  Word  of 
God,  and  the  custom  of  the  primitive  Church,  to  have  public 
prayer  in  the  Church,  or  to  minister  the  Sacraments,  in  a 
tongue  not  understanded  of  the  people,'  it  is  only  fair  to  bear  in 
mind  that  England  was  for  many  years  after  the  Conquest  vir- 
tually bilingual,  if  not  multilingual,  and  that,  with  regard  to  the 
language  of  the  multitude  it  would  probably  have  been  impos- 
sible to  use  it  for  the  composition  of  a  book  which  should  have 
been  generally  intelligible  from  Kent  to  Cumberland.  It  was 
not  so  much  the  wickedness  of  the  Pope,  as  the  essential 
difficulty  of  the  case,  that  stood  in  the  way  of  this  kind  of 
reform.  But  the  language  which  Chaucer,  more  than  any  other 
man,  helped  to  make,  had  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  arrived  at  a  stage    at  which   it  was    capable  of  great 
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'  The  English  of  oar  semcea,'  writes  Lord  MaCBoIay,  who  will  ht 
ftccepted  as  a  competent  judgo  in  this  matter,  '  is  Gagltsb  in  all  tlio 
rigour  ond  suppleness  of  early  yontli.  To  the  great  Latin  writers,  lo 
Terence  and  Luurctins,  to  Cicaro  and  Cteear,  to  Tooitns  Bttd  QaintiliKi. 
the  noblest  compoHitiona  of  AmbroBo  and  Gregory  would  haro  eeecoed 
to  be,  not  merely  bad  writing,  but  aenselcBs  gibberish.  The  dicttOD 
of  oar  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  on  the  other  hand,  bos  directly  or 
indirectly  contribntel  to  form  tbo  diction  of  almost  every  great 
English  writer,  and  bits  extorted  the  admiration  of  the  most  aocoiD- 
plished  infidels  and  of  the  most  accomplished  nonconformists,  of  rach 
men  as  David  Hums  and  Robert  Hi^.' — Bttl.  of  England,  toL  iu. 
p.  475  (1st  ed.). 

The  time,  then,  at  whicli  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  wu 
undertaken  was  eminently  fortunate.  But  we  have  by  no  meaiu 
explained  the  singular  excellence  of  the  book,  as  a  litefsrj 
and  religious  composition,  when  we  bave  said  this.  Neither  b 
the  subject  exhausted  by  saying,  that  the  work  was  entrusted  to 
the  hands  of  a  well-chosen  and  competent  Committee.  Eroy 
one  who  has  had  experience  of  the  working  of  conimi(t«ei  will 
know  bow  incompetent  the  most  competent  committee  is  to 
rise  to  a  high  level  of  literary  excellence.  Hence  wc  think 
that  something  is  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  the  surpataiog 
character  of  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  the  Book  of  CotnmuD 
Prayer,  beyond  an  assertion  of  the  general  competence  of  the 
Committee  of  compilation. 

It  is  usually  found  that  in  bodies  having  such  work  to  do 
and  doing  it  well,  there  is  some  one  mind  which  has  a  special 
fitness  for  the  work,  some  one  person  to  whom  it  is  virtually  by 
common  consent  committed.  VVe  suspect  that  the  master-mind, 
or  at  all  events  the  master-hand,  in  the  present  instance,  wm 
that  of  Archbishop  Cranmer.  Ridley  was  (:ts  we  have  uid) 
one  of  the  Committee,  and  Ridley  was  a  man  of  much  niorv 
real  power  than  Cranmer  ;  there  is  no  other  name  either  amongst 
the  Bishops  or  amongst  those  contributed  to  the  Committee  of 
Revision  by  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation,  which  is  of 
equal  weight  with  cither  of  these  ;  but  the  Archbishop's  position 
would  give  him  so  commanding  an  influence,  and  his  own  zesL 
in  the  work  was  unquestionably  so  great,  that,  in  defanlt  of 

tiroof  to  the  contrary,  we  feel  bound  to  assign  to  Cranmer  tli* 
eading  part  in  the  labour,  and  to  award  to  him  the  chief  sliuv 
of  praise  and  gratitude  for  the  result.  However  this  may  be, 
the  Committee  performed  their  work  marvellously  well  ;  uiil  n 
few  illustrations  will  show  the  admirable  quality  of  the  Bonk 
of  Common  Prayer  as  a  devotional  and  literary  production. 
And  first  with  regard  to  the  Collects,  which  occupy  a  con- 
spicuous 
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splcuous  place  in  the  book.  When  we  consider  that  there  is 
a  Collect  for  each  Sunday  in  the  year,  and  for  each  Red  Letter 
festival,  besides  those  for  daily  use,  those  in  the  occasional 
offices,  and  others,  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  number  is  very 
large.  These  Collects  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  ;"  those 
translated  from  ancient  forms  almost  literally,  those  translated 
but  more  or  less  altered,  and  those  which  are  original.  It  is 
not  an  easy  thlag  to  give  birth  to  a  Collect  belonging  to  any  one 
af  these  classes.  It  is  necessary  in  nil  of  them  to  have  a  good 
ear  for  rhythm  ;  in  the  second  there  is  needed  a  peculiar  delicacy 
of  feeling ;  and  in  the  third  the  composer  must  have  a  deep 
spiritual  grasp  of  the  whole  subject  of  prayer,  and  must  also 
have  mastered  the  principle  upon  which  the  Collects  of  the 
ancient  Church  were  composed — a  principle  upon  which  no 
improvement  has  ever  been  made,  and,  we  may  add,  which  is 
frequently  set  at  nought  in  the  flavourless  and  featureless  com- 
positions of  modern  times. 

We  will  first  give  a  specimen  of  a  Collect  translated  from  an 
ancient  source : — 

'  Grant,  we  beseech  Thee,  Almighty  God,  that  wo,  who  for  our  evil 
deeds  do  worthily  deserve  to  be  puniehod,  by  the  comfort  of  Thy 
grace  may  merciftilly  be  relieved ;  through  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
JesuB  Christ.' — Collect  for  the  Fourth  Sundai/  in  Lent. 

Here  is  the  original ; — 

'Concede  qufflsumus  omnipoteoB  Deos  ut  qui  ex  merito  nostrs 
actionis  affligimur,  titoa  gratiffl  coneolBtlone  reapiiemua.  Per  Doni- 
niim.' 

We  promised  a  specimen  of  a  strict  translation,  and  the  above 
may  be  fairly  so  regarded ;  but  even  here  note  the  happy  para- 
phrase which  gives  us  for  the  word  respiremus  the  phrase  viay 
jnircifulhj  be  relieved.  In  reality  it  is  not  very  easy  to  find 
a  Collect  which  has  not  been  somewhat  bettered  by  the  exchange 
of  the  old  Latin  for  the  new  English  dress.  This  is  high 
praise,  but  it  is  deserved ;  and  if  any  one  will  first  read  aloud 
the  above  Latin  Collect  and  then  the  English,  he  will  perceive 
that  the  rhythm  to  which  Latin  so  well  lends  itself  is  not  in 
the  least  degree  lost,  perhaps  if  anything  it  is  Improved,  in  the 
En^ish  version. 
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Next  let  us  take  an  example  of  a  decided  alteration  made  lo 
the  process  of  rendering.  Examples  are  abundant ;  bere  Is  one 
chosen,  nnt  because  it  is  hy  any  means  the  most  notable,  bol 
because  it  happens  to  come  readily  to  band  : — 

'  Almighty  and  everlnBting  God,  who,  of  Thy  lender  love  Unearit  ■ 
mankind,  hast  sent  Thy  Son,  our  Saviour  Jcsos  Christ,  to  tftke  upon 
Him  our  flosh  and  to  suffer  death  upon  the  Cross,  that  all  mftnloni 
ehould  follow  the  eiample  of  His  great  humility ;  meroifull/  gnat 
that  we  may  both  follow  the  example  of  His  patience,  and  &leo  ba 
made  partakers  of  Hie  reEurrection ;  through  the  same  Jesus  Ofarist 
our  Lord." — Celled /or  the  Satidiiy  next  before  Easter. 

Compare  with  this  the  following  : — 

'Omnipotens  scmpiteme  Dens,  qui  bumano  genori  ad  inTitendiDQ 
bnmilitatis  eiemplum  Salvatorom  nostrum  camem  sumero  et  orocein 
Bubire  fecisti :  concede  propitius,  ut  ot  patientice  ipsiua  habere  dodt- 
menta  et  rc-surreotionis  consortia  habere  mereamur.  Per  etmdatn 
Christum  Dominmn.' 

There  are  several  alterations  here,  and  all  of  them  Improre- 
mcnts:  but  notice  especially  the  introduction  of  the  littip 
sentence  which  we  have  printed  in  italics ;  it  is  virtually  (be 
translator's.  The  phrase  Under  love  is  a  perfect  gem,  and 
imparts  a  new  beauty  to  the  Collect,  which  is  very  beautiful  in 
the  original. 

Here  is  a  still  more  striking  example  : — 

'  0  Lord,  who  never  failest  to  help  and  govern  them  whom  thou 
dost  bring  up  in  Thy  steadfast  fear  and  love ;  keep  us,  wo  beMecb 
Thee,  under  the  protection  of  Thy  good  providence,  and  make  ns  to 
have  a  perpetual  fear  and  love  of  Thy  holy  name;  through  Jesus 
Christ  oui  Lord.'— Cb»ef( /or  the  Second  Sunday  after  Triniiy. 

This  Collect  has  been  evolved — scarcely  tr^uislated — from  the 
following : — 

'  Soncti  Nominis  tni  Domine  timorom  poriter  et  amorem  taa  vaa 
habere  perpctuum,  quia  nmquam  tuA  gubematione  destltuis  quoa  in 
Boliditato  tuffi  dilectionis  institnis.     Per  Domiunm.' 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  arrangement  of  this  Collect  has 
been  entirely  reversed ;  aUo  that  the  fear  and  lave,  which  nrr 
balanced  against  each  other  so  neatly  in  the  English,  do  not 
correspond  to  a  similar  balance  in  the  Latin,  which  has  ditrc- 
tiania  in  one  member,  and  timorem  et  amorem  in  the  other. 
The  Latin  is,  in  fact,  only  the  suggestion,  not  the  original,  of 
the  English  ;  and  yet  what  a  perfect  composition  the  Englub 
is,  whether  we  look  to  the  sentiment  of  the  prayer  or  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  words  ! 
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Lastly,  we  will  produce  specimens  of  original  Collects,  equal 
in  every  respect,  we  venture  to  say,  to  the  best  compositions  of 
the  best  times :  and  in  order  that  wc  may  not  be  accused  of 
unfairness  we  will  take  the  first  Collect  and  the  last : — 

'  Almighty  God,  givo  us  grace  that  we  may  cast  away  the  works  of 
ilarknees.  and  put  upon  aa  the  armour  of  bght,  now  in  the  time  of 
thia  mortal  life,  in  which  Thy  Son  Jesos  Christ  came  to  viait  us  in 
great  humility ;  that  in  the  last  Any,  when  He  shall  come  again  in 
His  glorious  majesty  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  dead,  wo  may 
rise  to  the  life  immortal,  through  Hitn  who  liveth  and  reigueth  with 
Tfaee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  now  and  ever.' — Cullect  fur  the  First  Sunday 
in  Advent. 

This  is  the  first,  and  here  is  the  last : — 

'0  Almighty  God,  who  hast  knit  together  Thine  elect  in  one  com- 
munion and  fellowship,  in  the  mystical  body  of  Thy  Son  Chriet  our 
Lord  ;  grant  us  grace  so  to  follow  Thy  blossed  Saints  in  all  virtnons 
and  godly  liTing,  that  we  may  come  to  those  unspeakable  joys  which 
thou  hast  prepared  for  them  that  nnfeignedly  love  Thee;  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.' — Collect  fur  All  Saintit'  Day. 

These  Collects  require  no  comment,  and  their  excellence  and 
happy  adaptation  to  their  respective  purposes  need  no  proof. 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  the  skill  shown  in  translation 
by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  or  by  the  Archbishop  and  his  asso- 
ciates, in  1549,  and  those  who  followed  them  in  subsequent 
revisions,  let  us  note  what  has  been  done  with  respect  to  the 
grandest  hj-mn  of  the  Church,  Te  Deum  Laudamus.  We  will 
quote  the  first  few  verses : — 

Te  Doum  laudamus :  to  Dominum  coufitemur. 

To  sotemum  Patrem :  omnb  terra  veneratur, 

Tibi  omnea  AngoU :  tibi  cali  et  universsB  potestates, 

Tibj  Cherubiu  et  Seraphin :  incessabili  voce  proclamant, 

Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Sanctus :  Dominus  Dona  Sabaoth ; 

Pleni  sunt  cccll  et  terra :  majestatis  glorite  tux. 

Te  gloriosuB  Apostolorum  chorus, 

Te  Prophetarum  laudabilis  numcruB, 

Te  Martyrum  candidatus :  laudat  exeroitus. 

Te  per  orbem  terrorum  :  sancta  confitetur  ecclosia.' 

Compare  these  lines  with  the  following  i—^ 

We  praise  Thoe,  0  God :  we  acknowledge  Thee  to  be  the  Lord. 

AH  the  earth  doth  worship  Theo :  the  Father  eTorlasting, 

To  Thee  all  angels  cry  aloud:    the  Heavens  and  all  the  powers 

therein. 
To  Thee  Chembin  aud  Seraphin  :  continually  do  cry, 
Holy,  Holy,  Holy  :  Lord  God  of  Sabooth  ; 
Heaven  aud  Elarth  are  full  of  the  majesty  :  of  Thy  glory. 
■Vol.  149.— A'o.  29S.  2  E  The 
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The  glorious  company  of  the  Apostles :  pralee  Thee. 
TLa  goodly  follonship  of  the  Prophets :  praiBe  Thoe. 
Tho  noble  array  of  Martyrs  :  praise  Thee. 

The  lloly  Church  throughout  all  the  world:   doth  aeknowltdgn 
Thee." 

There  are  many  things  to  l)c  noted  in  this  noble  translnlinn 
or  paraphrase.     The  rhythm  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  tho, 
of  the  original ;  in  fact,  as  a  rhythmical  composition  it  is  pei:::^ 
feet ;  but  observe  the  happy  transformation  of  lauilahiUa  niantm^m 
into  goodly  fellotcship,*  and  still  more  the  skill  with  which  tt«^ 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  lines  are  managed.    The  genia*  ^jj' 
the  Latin  language  allows  of  the  use  of  the  one  verb  latuicU  at 
applicable  to  the  nominative  case  in  each  line  ;  the  adoption 
of  the  same  principle  in  English  would  have  been  awkward,  if 
□ot  impossible ;  but  the  skill  of  the  translator  has  turned  titt 
difficulty  into  a  new  source  of  beauty,  and  by  the  triplication 
of  the  phrase  praise   Thee,  as  the  termination   of  each  of  the 
three  lines,  has  given    to    the   English    a    solemn  grandeur  oi 
Utterance  which  the  Latin,  grand  as  it  is,  does  not  possets. 

The  translation  of  the  Tc  Deum  would  alone  be  sufficient  to 
put  the  man  who  executed  it  in  the  first  rank  of  writers  in  this  de- 
partment. Wepresume  that  we  are  indebted  for  it  to Cranmer,  to 
whom  also,  by  the  way,  we  probably  owe  one  of  the  most  touching 
and  impressive  original  compositions  in  the  language,  namely, 
the  address  appointed  to  be  delivered  in  the  Ordination  Servicv 
to  Candidates  for  the  Priesthood.  But  it  is  almost  invidious  to 
single  out  any  special  portion  for  commendation ;  the  whole 
book  is  a  very  casket  of  treasures. 

It  is  curious  that  the  art  of  devotional  composition  shnulil 
have  so  much  deteriorated  in  England  since  the  compilation  oX 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  additions  which  were  made 
in  the  last  review,  notably  the  Prayer  for  nil  Condition  of  Ateo, 
and  the  General  Thanksgiving,  though  cast  in  a  form  different 
from  and  inferior  to  that  of  Christian  antiquity,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  conciliating  the  Puritans,  and  adopting  their  modiM  U 
far  as  possible,  are  undoubtedly  fine  specimens  of  devotional 
composition,  and  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  has  proved  that 
they  wear  well ;  moreover,  the  few  Collects  which  were  inserted 
in  the  last  revision,  notably  that  for  the  third  Sunday  in  Advent, 
may  be  safely  spoken  of  as  being  worthy  of  the  best  periods  of 
devotional  composition  :  but  the  two  centuries  of  which  we  speaks 
whatever  may  have  been  their  greatness  in  other  respects,  hare 

*  On  the  other  hand,  notk  army  fnils  to  render  the  beaatifuJ   aUiH 
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•en  distinguished  by  the  prayerful  utterances  to 
which  they  have  given  birth.  To  be  sure  there  has  been  no  call 
for  any  great  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  for  owing  to  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  she  has  learnt  in  the  revision  of  16(i2 
to  rest  and  be  thankful,  more  completely  perhaps  than  might 
have  been  eipected  ;  and  certainly  if  the  prayers  which  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  under  Royal  sanction,  and  pro- 
fessedly from  the  pens  of  Archbishops,  are  to  be  taken  as  a 
sample  of  the  best  that  the  Church  and  age  could  produce,  we 
have  every  reason  to  rejoice  that  no  pennaneot  addition  has 
been  made  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  since  the  last  great 
settlement.  The  reader  will  probably  be  strengthened  in  this 
opinion  by  the  perusal  of  the  following  composition,  which 
belongs  to  the  year  1759,  and  is  a  thanksgiving  for  '  the  ceasing 
of  the  Distemper  which  lately  raged  amongst  the  Horned  Cattl* 
in  this  kingdom  ' : — 

'  Almighty  Father,  by  whoso  just  corroction  our  beasts  have  been 
conaumed,  and  our  land  hath 'mourned  for  tho  wickedness  of  them 
that  dwell  therein:  we  acknowledge  oarsolves^to  have  deserved  that 
Thou  shonldest  send  upon  ub,  for  oar  lusary  and  sensuality,  (or  our 
uuthankfuInesB  and  neglect  of  Thco,  the  sorest  of  Thy  judgments ; 
and  corse  tho  &nit  of  our  ground  and  the  increase  of  our  kinc,  till 
there  should  he  no  herd  left  in  the  stalls.  Bat  instead  of  dealing  with 
US  after  our  sins,  Thou  hast  in  wrath  remembered  mercy:  not  suf- 
fering our  cattle  to  decrease  in  the  degree  that  we  had  reason  to  fear ; 
but  restrainiug  the  contagious  disease,  which  human  skill  was  unable 
to  heal;  and  at  length  causiug  it  to  cease  throughout  our  borders,  in 
the  <M>urae  of  Thy  infinitely  wise  Providence,  and  through  Thy  bless- 
ing upon  tho  prudent  means,  which  our  gracious  Sovereign  by  the 
advice  of  his  faithful  Counsellors  used  for  that  end.  We  praise  Thy 
name,  0  Lord,  who  upholdest  our  souls  in  life,  and  hast  not  delivered 
US  a  prey  to  pestilence  and  famine.  May  Thy  nmnerited  removal  of 
this  ptmishment  complete  in  ns  that  dutiful  regard  to  Thco,  which  we 
confess  with  sorrow  tlio  inSiction  of  it  for  so  many  years  hath  wrought 
■very  imperfectly.  May  we  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come  nnto 
na ;  bnt  consider  that  Thou  art  He,  who  givest  ns  power  to  get  wealth 
and  hestowest  on  ns  all  things  richly  to  enjoy.  May  we  learn  to 
honour  Thee  with  our  substance,  by  temperance  and  justice,  by  acts  of 
piety  and  charity;  and  not  to  choose  our  position  in  this  life,  hut  set 
our  affections  on  the  joys  of  that  placo  where  they  that  love  Thee 
diall  be  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  fatness  of  thy  house,  and  drink 
of  the  river  of  TLy  pleasures,  through  the  merits  and  mediation  of 
JesDS  Christ  our  Lord  :  to  whom,  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  ho 
all  glory,  thanksgiving  and  obedience,  now  and  for  ever.     Amen.' 

What  would   the    English  people    think    of  a  volume  filled 
with  such  vulgar  loquacity  as  this  ? 
2  E  2 
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There  is  one  exception  to  the  barrenness  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  the  matter  of  prayers,  to  which  we  feel  bound  in 
fairness  to  call  attention.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Prayer  of 
Unity,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  Accession  Service.  It  dates  from 
1715,  and  is  like  the  last  flower  which  we  pluck  upon  cultivated 
land  before  entering  a  desert.  We  must  venture  to  quote  it, 
though  it  is  well  known  : — 

'  0  God  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  ChrUt,  onr  only  Saviotir,  the 
Prince  of  Pence;  give  ub  grace  seriously  to  lay  to  heart  tho  great 
dangers  we  are  in  by  our  unhappy  divisions.  Take  away  all  hatred  and 
prejudice,  and  whatsoever  else  may  hinder  us  from  godly  nnion  and 
concord  :  that  as  there  is  but  one  body  and  one  spirit,  and  ooe  hope 
of  our  calling,  one  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism,  one  God  and  Father 
of  ns  all,  BO  wo  may  henceforth  bo  all  of  one  heart  and  one  soul, 
united  in  one  holy  bond  of  trnth  and  peace,  of  faith  and  Charity,  ami 
may  with  one  mind  and  one  mouth  glorify  Thee ;  throngh  Josus  Christ 
our  Lord.     Amen.' 

This  Prayer  strikes  us  as  being  of  the  first  order  of  merit, 
both  with  regard  to  form  and  diction,  and  also  with  regard  l« 
higher  spiritual  characteristics.  It  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  the  service  performed  for  the  Accession  of  George  1.,  and  was 
used  in  1715,  in  the  December  of  which  year  Archbishop 
Tenisoa  died :  it  may  be  presumed  therefore  that  it  is  tlic 
composition  of  that  prelate,  and  so  regarded  it  is  a  touching 
monument  of  the  troubled  times  through  which  he  had  lived : 
the  '  unhappy  divisions '  of  the  Church  had  burnt  their  mark  into 
the  gentle  Archbishop's  inmost  soul,  and  his  experience  bo*e 
fruit  in  a  blessed  legacy  of  prayer,  which  has  never  since  been 
out  of  place,  and  certainly  is  not  out  of  place  now.  We  veiy 
much  question  whether  any  public  prayer  worthy  of  presenr»- 
tion  has  been  given  to  the  Church  since. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  subject  for  speculation,  did  ovr 
limits  permit,  and  if  we  had  any  theory  which  we  could  confi- 
dently propound,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  religions 
mind  of  the  country  in  the  matter  of  prayer,  as  distioguiahed 
from  other  outpourings  of  the  Christian  soul.  ,\  glcnioiu 
hymnology  belongs  to  the  last  and  the  present  century  ;  (here 
has  been  no  deficiency  in  religious  literature  in  general ;  bui  in 
the  one  department  of  prayer  we  seem  driven  almost  invanHbly 
to  ancient  sources,  if  we  desire  to  find  utterances  suitable  at  onotr 
to  the  wants  and  feelings  of  man  and  to  the  dignity  and  majesty 
of  God,  This,  however,  is  a  subject  which  we  can  only  indi- 
cate ;  but  in  passing  on,  we  may  remind  the  reader  of  the  terrific 
period  through  which  the  subject  of  public  common  prayrr 
passed  in  Puritan  times.    We  do  not  know  of  many  books  which 
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'  A  ChuTchman  can  study  with  more  advantage  than  the  '  Directory 
tor  Public  Prayer,'  i&c,  which  was  '  Ordered  by  the  Lords  and 
Commons  assembled  in  Parliament  in  1645.'  The  experience 
of  this  Directory  during  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  and  the 
abolition  during  the  same  period  of  the  use  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  will  to  a  great  extent  account  for  the  delight 
with  which  the  new  reformation  of  1662  was  received  ;  and  a 
perusal  of  the  book  will  tend  to  make  any  one  thankful  that  he 
did  not  live  when  it  was  in  force,  and  that  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  survived  its  temporary  hanishmenL  When  we  bear  in 
mind  that  the  book  which  the  Puritans  substituted  for  that 
which  they  had  received  from  their  fathers  was,  as  its  title 
implies,  simply  a  book  of  directions,  that  every  form  of  prayer 
and  thanksgiving  is  swept  away,  that  the  congregations  are  left 
thronghout  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  man  of  probably  very 
ordinary  spiritual  gifts,  their  whole  contribution  to  the  prayers 
being  the  saying  of  Amen,  we  may  he  able  to  estimate  the 
terrific  loss  which  Puritan  unwisdom  and  arrogance  succeeded 
for  a  time  in  inflicting  on  the  Church.  Of  course  in  what  we 
have  now  written  we  have  assumed  the  result  of  the  argu- 
ment, once  so  warmly  contested,  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
set  forms  of  prayer  and  unwritten  effusions.  We  do  not  desire 
to  re-open  that  argument,  while  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  regarded  as  pronouncing  id  favour  of  set  forms  to  the 
absolute  exclusion  of  the  extempore  method,  at  all  times  and  in 
all  circumstances.  But  we  may  .idvert  to  two  facts  incidentally  as 
indicating  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  adoption  of  a  prepared 
ibrm  of  worship  even  amongst  those  who  do  not  do  so  on  the 
ground  of  fixed  principle  or  respect  for  antiquity.  The  first 
feet — at  least  we  believe  it  to  be  one — is  the  extensive  use  of 
portions  of  tbe  Book  of  Common  Prayer  by  Nonconformist 
ministers.  In  some  cases,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  the  hook 
itself  is  professedly  and  undisguiscdly  used,  perhaps  not  to  the 
exclusion  of,  but  Jn  conjunction  with,  extemporaneous  prayer; 
and  in  others,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  Church's  book  is  laid  under 
contribution  for  thoughts  and  expressions,  which  pass  with  the 
uninstructed  for  the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  We  do  not 
complain  of  this,  we  rejoice  in  it,  for  we  see  in  it  a  proof  that 
the  book  concerning  which  we  are  writing  confers  benefits  upon 
those  who  in  their  collective  capacity  reject  it,  but  many  of 
whom,  and  they  probably  the  most  thoughtful,  perceive  its  excel- 
lence, and  are  glad  to  gather  some  of  its  fruits,  though  they 
tlare  not  openly  join  in  the  vint.-tge. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  support  what  we  have  just  written 

4iy    quoting    some    language    recently    used    by  a    prominent 
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AiTpriciin  Frcsbjterian  minister,  in  a  sennon  delivered  on  die 
fo/tieth  anflivorsury  of  lus  pastorate — 

*Tho  Church,  if  she  would  fulfil  her  miEaion,  muHt  avail  herself  of 
the  riches  which  her  childron  during  all  these  ages  have  been  gmther- 
ing  for  hor.  ...  I  cling  with  a  growing  teodeucy  to  tboGe  Eublime 
burstB  of  praisQ  which  come  echoing  down  to  ub  through  the  ages. 
The  Litany,  do  jou  think  I  will  ever  couGont  to  give  tliat  up?  The 
Gloria  in  Exrehh.  do  yon  think  I  will  ever  let  any  man  or  any  choich 
rob  mc  of  that '!  And  the  noblest  of  thorn  all,  the  Te  Dcum  Laudamut, 
■why.  1  cling  U>  that  as  I  cling  to  the  bleaaing  which  my  dying  mothat 
left  luc.  ...  I  hare  lung  thoaght  thut  our  Presbyterian  wurshii)  ia, 
foe  the  most  part,  too  bare  and  laid  a  thing.  I  think  that  at  kut 
wc  mi^l  have  reepouBlTc  reading,  and  that  we  ought,  as  little  ofaildren, 
to  gather  around  the  feet  of  our  Father  and  say  the  Lord's  Pnjer 
together.  It  would  not  hurt  ub  one  bit  to  have  more  liturgical  ftmua, 
and  thus  eecure  that  variety  and  that  uniformity  which  ue  alike 
essential  elemonts  of  true  woiahip.'— Extracted  from  (he  ' Uetord' 
S'eieiipaper,  Januanj  14,  1880. 

This  is  striking  language  as  coming  from  a  Presbj-terian 
minister  of  long  expericDce  and  standing,  7^he  last  sentence 
quoted  conveniently  Introduces  the  second  fact  to  which  we 
promised  to  refer,  and  which  is  one  probably  not  genenily 
known,  namely,  the  recent  appearance  of  a  '  Liturgie  a  I'lisKge 
des  Eglises  Rcformees,'  composed  by  the  Pasteur  IJer«ier.  We 
do  not  know  to  what  extent  this  effort  has  found  favour  in  the 
Reformed  Churches  of  France,  nor  can  we  stop  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  work ;  but  the  elTorl  itself  is  interesting,  and  to 
members  of  the  English  Church  it  may  even  be  gratifying,  as 
being  a  testimony  from  an  unespcctcd  quarter  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  principle  upon  which  our  own  Reformation  was  conducted, 
and  our  adherence  to  which  lias,  in  conjunction  with  other  causes, 
unhappily  so  much  separated  us  from  the  reformed  continental 
churches. 

To  pass  on,  however,  lo  another  feature  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  we  think  it  right  lo  call  attention  to  its  musical 
character.  This  is  a  feature  which  we  venture  to  assert  is 
frequently  not  sufficiently  considered,  and  perhaps  there- 
fore imperfectly  understood.  Every  one  knows  that  before  the 
Reformation  the  service  of  the  Church  was  musical ;  but  it  is 
not  always  remembered  that  the  greatest  care  was  taken  by  the 
compilers  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  that  the  musical 
character  of  the  service  should  not  be  lost.  In  the  prebc«  to 
the  First  Book,  for  example,  we  read  that  '  all  things  sbal)  hr 
read  and  natg  in  the  English  tongue,'  and  we  find  the  esprcssion 
JCcensong  ;  also  the  Canticles  are  jwiiileil  for  chanting,  and  it  Is 
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directed  that  the  Venite  exultcmus,  for  example,  shall  he  said  or 
sung ;  in  fact  our  Cathedrals  have  kept  up  a  uniform  practical 
tradition  of  the  musical  character  of  the  English  service.  But 
in  addition  to  all  this,  there  is  a  view  of  the  subject  not  perhaps 
so  generally  borne  in  mind,  namely,  that  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  has  given  rise  to  a  new  school  of  Church  music,  which 
has  ^own  by  a  natural  growth,  and  which  stands  as  much  on 
an  eminence  by  itself  as  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  itself. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  rhythm  of  Latin  is  entirely 
flLBerent  from  that  of  English.  The  reading  of  a  passage  first 
in  one  language  and  then  in  the  other  is  sufEicicnt  to  demon- 
strate this.  But  the  Church  music  in  general  use  before  the 
Reformation,  and  which  may  be  heard  in  foreign  Churches  now, 
was  distinctly  a  Latin  growth :  the  Ambrosian  and  Gregorian 
tones,  and  the  whole  class  of  music  connected  with  them,  were 
the  suitable  musical  utterance  of  Latin  words ;  the  one  gave  rise 
to  the  other,  and  the  two  fitted  each  other  admirably  well. 
And  no  doubt  when  the  Psalms  and  Canticles  were  done  into 
English,  and  were  appointed  to  be  used  in  churches  in  their 
English  form,  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  give  them  musical 
utterance  according  to  the  ancient  tones  of  the  Church.  The 
thing  could  be  done  with  more  or  less  success,  as  we  may  see 
by  reference  to  Mr.  Helmore's  work,  or  as  we  may  hear  in 
lome  of  our  Churches  in  the  present  day. 

The  fitness  or  unfitness  of  Gregorian  tones  has  been,  and  pro- 
bably will  continue  to  be,  matter  of  controversy ;  to  some  they 
appear  to  give  great  delight,  and  llie  appreciation  of  them  rises 
almost  to  the  level  of  a  test  of  orthodoxy,  while  some  sympathize 
rather  with  Bishop  Wilberforce,  of  whom  it  was  recorded  in  the 
review  of  his  Life  which  lately  appeared  in  these  pages,  that  they 
caused  him  to  '  He  down  on  his  stomach  and  howl.'  Undoubt- 
edly, however,  it  was  felt,  when  English  Psalms  were  introduced, 
that  the  rhythm  of  the  verses  did  not  lend  itself  very  readily  to 
Gregorian  music  ;  and  this  was  not  all  :  music  itself  began  to 
make  rapid  advances :  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  England 
bad  a  high  place  in  the  musical  world,  perhaps  the  highest  she 
has  ever  had  ;  music  took  a  more  scientific  line :  and  one  result 
was  the  evolution  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Anglican  chant, 
a  form  of  Church  music  which  avails  itself  of  the  powers  of 
harmooy — (not  trusting,  like  the  Gregorian,  to  melody  atone)  ; — 
which  adapts  itself  to  the  English  rhythm,  having  grown  out  of 
it  as  naturally  as  the  Gregorian  did  out  of  the  Latin  ;  which  is 
singularly  charming  in  its  etlect  upon  the  ear ;  and  which  ofTers 
an  ineshaustiblc  field  to  the  enterprise  and  genius  of  musical 
composers.     It   must   suffice  to    treat    this  part  of  our  subject 
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briefly,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  opinion  u  to 
the  singular  interest  and  beauty  of  the  music  of  the  EngUsb 
Church,  and  from  claiming  it  as  the  direct  fruit  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  Speaking  generally,  it  is  certainly  true  thai 
there  are  no  Churches  on  the  Continent,  not  even  in  Home  itself, 
in  which  the  music  is  comparable  with  that  which  accompanies 
the  worship  of  Englishmen  in  their  own  Cathedrals  and  in 
many  of  their  own  parish  Churches. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  no  English  book — we  should  perhaps  not  err  if  we 
said  no  book  in  any  language— has  .the  amount  of  circulation 
which  is  possessed  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  In  em- 
mating  this  circulation,  we  may  fairly  take  into  account  that 
of  the  corresponding  books  in  the  Irish,  the  Scotch,  and  the 
American  Episcopal  Churches:  each  of  these  churches  baa  its 
somewhat  modified  version,  but  the  books  arc  substantially 
the  same :  the  changes  which  have  been  introduced,  though  not 
unimportant,  are  far  from  sufficient  to  do  more  than  constitute 
a  new  variety ;  the  species  remains  the  same.  Confining  oor- 
selves,  however,  entirely  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  its 
most  exclusive  sense,  as  printed  In  England  for  use  at  home  and 
in  Her  Majesty's  foreign  possessions,  we  have  reason  to  belicTC 
that  we  understate  the  fact  in  estimating  the  yearly  production 
of  copies  as  exceeding  one  million.  This  number  includes,  of 
course,  editions  of  all  kinds,  varying  in  price  from  twopence, 
for  which  a  sufficiently  good  copy  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowli^lgc,  up  to  almost  anr 
price  that  the  purchaser  chooses  to  pay  ;  varying  also  in  suit- 
ableness, from  the  wants  of  the  poorest  child,  to  the  needs  of  tbt 
reading-desks  of  our  Cathedrals  and  Chapels  Royal.  Th« 
large  majority,  however,  of  the  million  copies  are  undoubtedly 
Prayer-books  for  the  million,  and  it  is  a  pleasant  thought  that 
the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer  Is.  nest  to  the  English 
Bible,  not  only  the  most  abundant  of  all  books,  but  also  the 
cheapest. 

In  addition  to  the  Prayer-books  for  home  and  Colonial  use, 
a  considerable  number  of  copies  of  the  American  edition  of  the 
book  are  yearly  printed  in  England ;  moreover,  the  wbale 
annual  production  of  our  own  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  not 
represented  in  the  preceding  estimate  of  a  million;  for  that 
estimate  does  not  include  tbe  book  as  produced  in  such  forms 
as  '  The  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer.'  '  The  Prayer- 
book  Interleaved,'  *  The  reprint  of  the  Sealed  Book  in  the  Tower 
of  London,' — we  may  add  '  The  Convocation  Prayer-book,* 
Hhich  has  given  rise  to  this  article,  and  all  similar  editions 

having 
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having  special  aims  ;  these  are  for  ever  appearing  in  one  form 
or  another,  and  add  somewhat  to  the  grand  total. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  remarkable  view  of  the  circulation 
of  the  book  is  afforded  hy  the  conaideration  of  the  abundance 
of  the  translations  in  foreign  languages.  We  copy  the  follow- 
ing list  from  Blunt's  '  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer ' : — 


I^Iin. 

PortugacBe. 

Armeiio-TorkiBh 

Kafir. 

Greek. 

lUlioD. 

Arabic. 

Bullom. 

Hebratr. 

Dutch. 

Hiudnittniii, 

yorubnr. 

Webh. 

DaniBh. 

MalirattB. 

Maky. 

Iriah. 

RiuaiaD. 

Tamil. 

Dyak. 

ChiBUe. 

Poligb. 

SiDgbali^se. 

Mini. 

MfKiern  Grerk. 

InJo-rurlugucflc 

Freacli. 

Feralun. 

Telagoo. 

Cree. 

Genu&D. 

TurkiHli. 

Chiaeae. 

MaUgnay. 

Spanish. 

Armeniaii. 

Uavoiuu]. 

Maori. 

This 

may  s 

ieem  a  sufficiently  remarkable 

list 

,  but  it  is  eas 

to  supplement  it.  Wc  may  add,  far  example,  Maltese,  Ogyb- 
way,  Muncey,  Marathu,  Zulu,  Assamese,  Mandarin  Colloquial 
Dialect,  Swahili,  Hangchow,  Sesuto,  Mota,  Burmese,  Punjabi, 
Sindhi,  Bechuana,  Esquimaux,  &c.  iScc.  And  the  number  of 
translations  is  constantly  increasing,  as  missionary  operations 
are  extended. 

This  marvellous  extent  of  circulation  is  one  ground,  amongst 
others,  for  extreme  conservatism  in  dealing  with  the  Book  of  ' 
Common  Prayer.  We  apprehend,  however,  that  on  all  grounds 
the  conservative  spirit  is  the  most  suitable,  and  indeed  is  that 
which  is  happily  necessitated  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case. 
We  think  it  may  be  made  almost  a  matter  of  demonstration,  that 
the  book  has  attained  a  condition  of  stable  equilibrium,  from 
which  it  will  he  impossible  perceptibly  or  seriously  to  move  it 
without  such  a  violent  explosion  as  would  move  many  other 
things  besides.  Let  us  just  consider  the  position  as  follows. 
The  existing  book  is  the  legitimate  successor  and  representative 
of  the  original  reformation  effort  of  1.549,  That  first  book  of 
King  Edward  had  the  shortest  life  of  all  the  editions  of  the 
Prayer-book,  It  was  followed  in  1552  by  the  second  book  of 
King  Edward,  which,  as  is  well  known,  was  produced  under 
what  may  be  called  without  offence  strong  Puritan  influences, 
and  represents  the  ex  t  rem  est  reforming  views  of  the  time. 
These  two  books,  so  nearly  of  the  same  date,  but  so  different  in 
their  tone  with  regard  to  certain  points,  represent  (as  it  were) 
the  two  extremes  between  which  by  God's  providence  the  book 
has  subsequently  oscillated  :  we  have  never  since  had  a  Prayer- 
l>ook  so  near  the  Sarum  original  as  King  Edward's  first  book, 
we  have  never  since  had  a  Prayer-book  so  much  influenced  by 
the  extreme  reformation  party  as    King  Edward's  second.      It 
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seems  as  if  these  two  works  were  permitted  bjr  God's  pro- 
vidence to  be  brought  into  existence  for  the  pnrpose  oi  gixiB^ 
the  Church  of  England  the  opportunity  of  looking  maturely  and 
quietly  on  all  sides  of  the  subject,  and  retaining  what  might 
upon  consideration  approve  itself  as  wisest  and  best.  Keganled 
thus,  the  terrible  reign  of  Queen  Mary  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed may  be  described  as  favourable  to  the  development  and 
settlement  of  England's  treasure  of  public  devotion :  that  reign 
ruthlessly  swept  away  both  the  one  book  and  the  other,  and  tbe 
days  of  darkness  and  Latin  prayers  seemed  to  have  come  back 
again  ;  but  there  was  this  great  advantage  ultimately,  that,  when 
Queen  Hilzabeth  mounted  the  throne,  it  was  possible  for  the 
Church  and  nation  to  review  their  religious  position,  and  lo 
examine  impartially,  at  all  events  approximately  so,  the  two 
books  of  King  Edward.  The  result  was  that  neither  of  them 
was  adopted  exclusively ;  the  Prayer-book  of  Elizabeth  was 
something  difTerent  from  either.  Taking  the  second  book  u 
the  general  basis,  some  not  unimportant  changes,  both  litaal 
and  doctrinal,  were  made  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  first ;  and 
perhaps  the  spirit  of  the  third  edition  may  be  gathered  from  oae 
important  and  expressive  change  made  in  the  Liturgy.  Xhv 
sentence  to  be  used  in  the  administration  of  the  consecntled 
elements  was  entirely  different  in  the  first  two  editions :  in  the 
first,  the  language  might  seem  to  favour  the  views  of  those  who 
heltl  strongly  the  doctrine  of  a  real  presence  ;  it  might  be  even 
accused  of  being  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  Traosab* 
stantiation  :  in  the  second,  the  language  might  be  taken  u 
Utterly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  a  real  presence  in  any  form ; 
it  might  be  charged  with  being  simply  Zwinglian  :  in  the  thin), 
both  forms  were  adopted  and  welded  into  one,  which  has  laateil 
to  our  own  days,  and  which  may  be  quoted  as  a  practical  letsom 
concerning  the  great  truth,  that  two  persons  may  possibly  e*cb 
hold  a,  part  of  a  doctrine,  and  that  they  may  each  with  advan- 
tage lay  hold  upon  the  part  which  is  held  by  the  other,  withottt 
at  the  same  time  foregoing  that  which  each  holds  already. 

The  changes  made  on  the  accession  of  King  James  did  not 
materially  affect  the  character  of  the  book ;  and  the  next  im- 
portant event  in  its  history  was  its  total  abolition  by  Ordinance 
of  Parliament  in  1643.  Let  the  reader  note  well  and  lay  lo 
heart  the  fact,  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  has  been  twice 
abolished^ first  by  Popery,  secondly  by  Puritanism — and  let  him 
draw  the  wise  and  reasonable  conclusion  that  the  book  may  not 
be  claimed  by  either  Papists  or  Puritans,  but  is  the  best  safe- 
guard against  the  peculiar  errors  both  of  the  one  party  and  of  tlie 
other.  The  revision  of  the  Book  of  Common  Praver  after  tbe 
CmoImbI 
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Caroline  Restoration  may  be  regarded  as  an  historical  parallel 
to  that  which  took  place  under  Elizabeth  after  the  final  banish- 
ment of  Popery.  Again  the  Church  and  nation  had  to  consider 
the  book ;  this  time  with  a  view  to  the  conciliation  of  Puritan 
feeling,  as  on  the  former  occasion  with  a  view,  if  possible,  not  to 
alienate  those  who  favoured  the  old  ways,  If  only  they  would  be 
loyal  to  the  Queen.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  examine  at  any 
length  the  changes  made  in  16G2 ;  the  reader  will  recognize  in 
the  Prayer  for  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men,  and  in  the 
General  Thanksgiving,  a  successful  attempt  to  supplement  the 
book  in  a  style  acceptable  to  Puritan  feeling,  and  yet  without 
offending  against  purity  of  style ;  on  the  other  hand,  several 
defects  which  had  been  introduced  into  King  Edward's  second 
book,  and  handed  down  tberelroin,  were  now  corrected :  and 
we  can  scarcely  be  wrong  in  saving  that  the  revision,  which 
reduced  the  book  to  the  form  in  which  we  now  have  it,  may  be 
regarded  as  to  all  intents  and  purposes  final.  We  desire  to  put 
ibis  point  clearly  and  strongly,  because  there  may  easily  be  a 
temptation  to  many  minds  to  say  scornfully  that  the  Book  of 
CoDimiin  Prayer  has  always  been  changing,  and  to  draw  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  change 
again  ;  but  the  changeableness  of  the  book,  and  the  probability 
of  important  future  change,  will  nssume  a  different  aspect  alto- 
gether if  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  preceding  remarks,  which 
we  would  endeavour  still  further  to  emphasize  by  exhibiting 
them  in  the  following  summary : — 

1549.  King    Edward's    First    Book  :     derived    from    ancient 
sources  under  strong  conservative  influence. 

»1552.   King  Edward's  Second  Book :  a  revision  under  strong 
reforming  influence. 
1£53.  Abolition  by  Papists,  and  re-introduction  of  old  ser- 

1559.  Restoration  and  revision. 

1645.  Abolition  by  Puritans,  and  introduction  of  Directory. 

1C62,   Restoration  and  revision. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  chronological  summary  represents,  as 
it  were,  two  violent  oscillations,  due  to  intelligible  disturbing 
forces.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  reason  why  there 
should  be  another,  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  the  direction  in 
which  it  could  take  place.  Consequently  we  venture  to  advance 
the  opinion,  that  the  history  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
■'does  not  present  mere  changeableness,  but  oscillation  under  the 
tion  of  forces  which  are  perfectly  well  known  to  have  existed, 
1  the  effects  of  which  might  almost  have  been  anticipated, 
We 
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We  believe  that  the  causes  of  oscillation  are  now  In  llie  condi- 
tion of  extinct  volcanoes,  and  that  their  action  need  not  bp 
dreaded  or  expected  an^  more. 

This  view  of  the  case  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  tiro 
further  attempts  at  revision,  one  of  which  took  place  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  other  belongs  to 
our  own  time.  Each  of  these  will  be  found  highly  instnjctire 
with  reference  to  the  question  of  the  stability  of  the  fabric  of 
the  great  English  book  of  devotion  ;  and  the  latter  has  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  bringing  us  to  the  end  of  our  article,  and 
also  to  such  brief  notice  as  may  be  necessary  of  the  edition  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  its 

No  failure  could  possibly  be  greater  than  that  which  followed 
the  attempt  to  revise  the  book  in  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  attempt  deserved  to 
end  in  failure ;  for,  although  undertaken  in  the  must  cbaritibir 
spirit,  namely,  with  a  view  to  conciliate  Dissenters,  it  w*a 
apparently  forgotten,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  cose,  that  thr 
conciliation  of  those  who  dissent  may  possibly  be  the  grief  uid 
alienation  of  those  who  assent  and  consent ;  and  this  Con* 
sidcration  was  of  especial  importance  to  the  Church  of  England 
at  the  epoch  which  followeil  the  Revolution  of  1688,  for  hnd 
the  Prayer-book  been  reforoned,  and  had  the  nonjuror!  held 
fast  to  the  old  book,  as  in  all  probability  they  would  hare  door, 
the  schism,  which  mercifully  proved  to  he  only  temporary, 
might  have  become  permanent,  and  some  of  the  best  bngltill 
blood  might  have  been  tempted  away  from  the  Church  est^ 
blished  to  the  schismatical  Church  of  the  nonjurors.  But  in 
truth,  if  we  examine  the  proposed  changes  themselves,  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  (which  after  slum- 
bering for  many  years  was  published  in  obedience  to  an  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1854),  we  shall  find  abundant 
evidence  to  prove  that  a  revision  in  accordance  with  that  Report 
would  have  been  an  unspeakable  misfortune.  It  might  be  loo 
much  to  say  that  no  single  alteration  proposed  would  have  been 
an  improvement ;  but  it  is  certainly  no  exaggeration  to  affirm, 
that  the  quantity  of  improvement  would  not  have  been  one  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  deterioration.  Of  all  things  in  the 
world,  the  Commissioners  undertook  as  part  of  their  labours  to 
improve  the  Collects ;  and  their  notion  of  improving  them 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  making  them  verbose.  The  work 
was  chiefly  intrusted  to  Bishop  Patrick,  whom  we  Gnd  described 
in  a  note  to  Sir.  Procter's  book  (quoted  from  Nichols's 
'  Defence  *)  as  one  '  whose  talents  so  well  fitted  him  for  thi* 
^^^_  ^^^^^^^^  work.* 
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^^^k.'       But    let    us    hear    Lord    Macaula^'s     opinion    of    his 
fitness : — 

'  The  style  of  the  Liturgy,'  he  writes, '  did  not  Butiefy  the  doctors 
of  the  JeruBnlem  Chamber.  They  voted  the  Collects  too  short  ond 
too  diy,  and  Patrick  was  entroeted  with  the  duty  of  expanding  and 
ornamenting  them.  In  one  respect,  at  least,  the  choice  Goems  to  have 
been  unexceptionable ;  for,  if  wo  may  judgo  by  the  way  in  which 
Patrick  pamphrased  the  most  sublime  Hebrew  poetry,  we  shall  pro- 
bably be  of  opinion  that,  whether  he  was  or  was  not  qualified  to  make 
the  Collects  better,  no  man  that  ever  lived  was  more  competent  to 
make  them  longer.' 

A  few  specimens,  if  we  could  find  room  for  them,  would 
probably  lead  the  reader  to  side  with  Macaulay. 

The  changes  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  never  catne 
before  the  Convocations,  and,  had  they  done  so,  would  probably 
have  been  rejected.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  exactly  what  the 
Prayer-book  would  have  been,  had  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners been  more  favourably  received ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
literary  curiosity,  and  also  of  justice  to  the  Report,  we  may 
regret  that  there  was  no  spirited  publisher,  in  1690,  to  do  that 
which  Mr.  Murray  has  done  in  1880,  namely,  to  print  an  edition 
of  the  book  as  it  irould  have  been  if  the  changes  proposed  had 
been  finally  adopted  by  the  Church  and  nation.  Nothing  is  so 
difficult  as  to  realize  the  exact  amount  of  change  produced  by  a 
schedule  of  amendments,  some  apparently  minute  but  important, 
some  almost  unintelligible  till  they  have  been  actually  intro- 
duced into  the  test.  VVe  are  convinced  that  few  things  would 
tend  more  to  enhance  the  high  character  of  the  Prayer-book  as 
settled  in  IC62,  than  an  opportunity  of  quietly  studying  a  copy 
of  the  Prayer-book  as  proposed  to  be  unsettled  and  improved 
in  1689. 

But  to  come  finally  to  the  attempt  to  revise  the  Book  of 
Ciimmon  Prayer  which  belongs  to  our  own  time,  and  the  ulti- 
mate results  of  which  we  have  not  yet  seen.  It  should  be 
observed  that,  whatever  may  be  said  of  this  attempt,  and  what- 
ever may  be  its  issue,  it  differs  essentially  from  that  of  1689,  of 
which  we  have  just  now  been  speaking.  It  differs,  as  in  some 
other  respects,  so  chiefly  and  essentially  in  this,  namely,  that  it 
has  been  made,  not  for  the  speculative  purpose  of  softening 
down  points  to  which  persons  outside  the  Church  may  possibly 
object,  nor  with  any  loose  notion  of  general  improi'ement,  but 
in  consequence  of  a  feeling  of  certain  definite  wants  and 
grievances  on  the  part  of  the  Church  herself.  Two  causes  may 
be  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  Royal  Commission  issued  in 
1867  ;  the  first  but  lesser  motive,  the  desire  of  an  improvement  in 
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the  Tables  of  Lessons ;  the  second,  and  more  urgent,  the  bclu-f 
that  certain  troubles,  which  had  arisen  here  and  there  from  the 
introduction  of  rites  nnd  ceremonies  and  ornaments,  regarded 
by  many  as  unlawful,  and  by  all  as  practically  novel,  might  be 
abated  by  a  calm  consideration  of  the  whole  question,  and  the 
suggestions  of  alteration,  if  thought  necessary.  It  should  be 
obsen'ed  that  there  was  no  notion  in  any  quarter  of  imjirvriMi 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ;  no  Collect  was  to  be  touched,  no 
suffrage  omitted  or  amended,  not  an  Amen  to  be  dropped  out. 
The  whole  effort  of  the  Commissioners  was  to  be  confined  to 
the  questions  of  the  revision  of  the  Lectionary  and  the  amend- 
ment of  Kubrics  or  other  directions  affecting  divine  service. 
Here  are  some  of  the  words  of  the  Commission  : — 

'Whereas  it  has  been  represented  unto  us  that  itiiTcronces  of 
practice  have  arisen  from  varying  interpretations  put  npon  tho  Rnbria, 
OrdorB,  and  Directions  for  rogakting  the  course  ucd  conduct  of 
divine  worship,  .  .  ,  more  espoeaally  with  reference  to  the  omAiacots 
used,  .  .  .  and  tlio  vestmunts  worn  hy  the  miuisterB  at  the  time  of 
their  ministration : 

'  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  a  full  and  impartial  inqnirj 
should  be  made  into  the  matters  aforesaid,  with  the  view  of  L-xpbumng 
or  amending  the  said  Bubrics,  Orders  and  Directions,  so  as  to  Becorv 
nmformity  of  practice  in  snch  matters  as  may  bs  deemed  essontiol : 

'  Now  know  yo,'  &c.  &c. 

The  date  of  the  Commission  is  June  3,  1S67,  and  that  of  the 
final  Report  is  August  31,  1870;  consequently  the  work  (rf 
the  Commissioners  was  extended  over  rather  more  than  tbrce 
years.     Let  us  briefly  examine  what  has  been  the  result. 

Two  substantial  results  may  he  quoted  as  having  been  prth- 
duccd  by  the  Ritual  Commissioners,  and  as  having  been  accepted 
by  the  Church  and  nation — one,  the  changes  in  the  Tables  of 
Lessons,  which,  though  open  to  criticism,  and  hy  some  disap> 
proved,  may  be  regarded  on  the  whole  as  giving  satisfaction  tu 
those  most  concerned  ;  the  other,  the  relaxation  of  the  stiffness  of 
some  of  the  rules  by  which  the  practice  of  the  Church  had  been 
bound,  and  the  passing  of  the  '  Act  of  Uniformity  Amendment 
Act.'  The  relaxations  which  this  Act  authorizes  are,  on  the  wbolf, 
exactly  of  the  kind  dictated  by  the  judgment  of  any  earnest  tmiR 
who  desires  to  adapt  the  services  of  the  Church  as  completely  as 
possible  to  the  wants  of  the  people  ;  but  it  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  a  relaxation  of  this  kind  should  have  been  the  entire 
liturgical  result  hitherto,  and  possibly  may  remain  for  a  long 
time  the  entire  liturgical  result,  of  the  labours  of  ComnuMioarn 
whose  duty  it  would  have  seemed  to  be  to  strengthen  and  enlbrDr, 
not  to  weaken  and  relax,  the  bands  of  uniformity.     'To  secure 
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fbrmity  of  practice  in  such  matters  as  may  be  lieemoil  essen- 
tial,' are  the  governing  words  of  the  Commission.  Ten  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  Commissioners  tendered  their  advice  to 
Her  Majesty,  and  hitherto  all  that  has  been  done  has  been  in  the 
way  of  relaxation  ;  not  a  single  step  has  been  taken  in  the  direc- 
tion of  increased  uniformity. 

This  result  is  not  a  little  remarkable  :  and  if  it  be  said  that 
the  matters  touched  by  the  'Act  of  Uniformity  Amendment  Act' 
are  not  such  that  uniformity  with  respect  to  them  is  essential,  it 
may  be  at  once  conceded  that  this  is  true  ;  but  it  will  be  seen  by 
looking  either  to  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners,  or  to  the 
Reports  of  the  Convocations  upon  the  Commissioners'  Recom- 
meniiations,  or  to  the  'Convocation  Prayer-book,'  which  ex- 
hibits in  a  more  convenient  shape  than  the  Reports  what  the 
Convocations  have  done,  that  the  real  matter  which  was  at  the 
root  of  the  Queen's  Commission  in  1 867  has  not  been  effectually 
dealt  with,  and  indeed  scarcely  touched  at  all.  It  was  perfectly 
well  known  when  the  Commission  was  issued,  that  the  *  Orna- 
ments Rubric,'  and  the  controversies  connected  with  it,  were  the 
motive  principle  of  the  step  which  Her  Majesty  was  advised  to 
take.  The  Commissioners,  however,  appear  to  have  considered 
it  to  be  necessary,  as  probably  it  was,  to  take  the  broadest  view 
possible  of  the  duty  entrusted  to  them.  They  examined  every 
rubric ;  they  took  a  vast  amount  of  evidence  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  Rubrics  were  observed ;  they  endeavoured  to  remove 
every  possible  ambiguity  in  the  ordinary  Rubrics  and  directions 
connected  with  public  worship ;  but,  when  they  came  to  the 
sovereign  question  of  the  '  Ornaments  Rubric,'  and  matters 
connected  with  it,  their  advice  was  singularly  vacillating,  as  is 
evident  from  the  protests,  qualifications,  and  exceptions,  by 
which  their  final  Report  is  accompanied.  They  recommended, 
indeed,  that  '  aggrieved  parishioners'  should  have  an  easy 
remedy  against  innovations,  but  the  '  Ornaments  Rubric ' 
appears,  after  all,  unamended  and  unchanged. 

It  Is  not  our  purpose  to  go  into  the  questions  connected  with 
thi«  curious  and  difficult — we  might  add  this  practically  dan- 
gerous— Rubric  ;  and  we  therefore  pass  on  to  the  next  step  In  the 
reforming  movement  of  which  the  Queen's  Conunission  was  the 
origin.  The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  was  handed  over  for 
consideration  to  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York. 
The-se  bodies  received  '  letters  of  business,'  authorizing  them  to 
discuss  the  Report  and  to  make  their  own  report  upon  the  same 
to  Her  Majesty.  The  Convocations  are  not  remarkable  for  their 
rapidity  In  doing  business,  and  they  have  not  been  rapid  in  the 
present  instance ;  perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  it  should  be  so ;  and 
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it  cannot  easily  be  otherwise.  But  after  some  five  jears'  inter- 
mittent efforts,  the  two  Convocations  have  ma<le  their  Reporti, 
and  the  results  may  be  seen  in  a  convenient  form  in  the  *  Con- 
vocation Prayer-book,'  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  b^ad  of 
this  Article. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  it  would  have  been  much  to 
the  convenience  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  history  and 
the  credit  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  if  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commissioners  of  1689  had  been  exhibited 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  '  Convocation  Prayer-book '  presents 
the  present  proposals  of  Convocation  founded  upon  the  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  1867.  The  '  Convocation 
Prayer-book,'  as  we  are  carefully  informed  in  a  prefatory  notice, 
'possesses  no  kind  of  authority':  it  simply  represents  what 
would  be,  if  certain  recommendations  were  adopted  :  It  repreieats 
nothing;  which  can  actually  ever  exist,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  as 
the  results  of  the  discussions  of  the  two  Convocations  ;  and  these 
results  arc  not  coincident.  Nevertheless,  the  volume  is  highly 
interesting,  as  showing  what  changes  arc  likely  to  be  made, 
if  any  ;  as  indicating  the  smallness  of  the  amount  of  chu^ 
which  the  most  careful  investigation  has  been  able  to  suggest ; 
and  as  proving  the  exceeding  diflicully  which  attaches  U 
the  introduction  of  changes  in  matters  with  respect  to  which 
Strong  feeling  exists,  such  as  the  'Ornaments  Rubric,'  and 
the  'Hymn  or  Confession  of  Faith,'  commonly  known  as 'The 
Athanaslan  Creed.'  Apart  from  all  questions  of  controversy, 
the  '  Convocation  Prayer-book '  is  so  like  the  ordinary  editioa 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  that  a  worshipper  might  take 
it  with  him  to  church,  and  scarcely  discover  from  anything; 
which  took  place  there,  that  he  was  not  holding  the  authorind 
book  in  his  hand. 

The  small  amount  of  the  amendments,  which  bave  found  their 
way  safely  through  the  successive  sieves  of  the  Ritual  Commis- 
sioners and  of  the  two  Convocations,  goes  far  to  establish  the 
conclusion  which  we  have  already  announced,  as  to  the  finality 
and  stability  of  the  form  which  was  given  to  the  Book  of  CommOQ 
Prayer  in  16C2.  It  may  be  a  great  question  with  any  one  who 
examines  the  '  Convocation  Prayer-book,'  and  compares  it  with 
the  book  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  using,  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  run  the  risk  of  some  untoward  accident  in  Parliament 
for  the  sake  of  making  improvements  of  so  infinitesimal  a  kind 
as  most  of  those  which  have  been  suggested  for  adoption.  The 
Convocations  have  evidently  felt  this  strongly,  and  conscquenUT 
have  passed  resolutions  (leclaring  it  inexpedient  to  proceed  with 
the  legalisation  of  their  own  proposals,  until  some  method  of 
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legalization  has  been  adopted  similar  tn  that  contained  in  the 
*  Draft  Bill '  presented  to  Her  Majesty's  advisers  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  At  present,  certainly,  the  amended  book 
does  not  appear  to  be  ripe  for  legislation :  it  is  inconceivable 
that  either  the  Government  or  Parliament  will  assent  to  a  new- 
edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  either  containing  the 
Ornaments  Rubric  unamended  altogether,  which  is  the  pro- 
posal of  York,  or  amended  in  a  manner  so  ambiguous  as  to  be 
the  probable  source  of  future  trouble,  which  is  the  proposal  of 
Canterbury,  What,  then,  is  to  he  done  ?  An  amendment,  in 
whatever  sense,  devised  and  enforced  by  the  secular  power, 
would  undoubtedly  produce  an  ecclesiastical  storm  of  no  ordi- 
nary aeverily.  There  seems  to  he  but  one  safe  course  at  present, 
namely,  to  wait  patiently.  Our  own  opinion  Is,  that  If  ecclesias- 
tical legislation  were  made  a  more  simple  thing  than  it  is,  if,  in 
fact,  it  assumed  such  a  form  as  that  proposed  in  the  '  Draft  Bill/ 
and  if  a  practically  troublesome  and  unintelligible  Rubric  coultl 
be  easily  amended  without  the  ponderous  machinery  of  Royal 
Commissions  and  subsequent  Acts  of  Parliament,  if,  in  fact,  the 
Church  of  England  could  be  permitted  to  ease  her  shoes  a  little 
when  she  found  them  pinching  her  feet,  then  the  troubles  con- 
nected with  the  reform  of  the  Prayer-hook  would  cease  for  ever. 

This  article  may  be  conveniently  brought  to  a  close  by  a 
reference  to  the  English  translation  of  the  Roman  Breviary 
l&tely  published  by  the  Marquess  of  Bute.  This  work,  which 
has  been  most  laboriously  and  carefully  executed,  Illustrates  in 
an  acceptable  and  unexpected  manner  some  of  the  remarks 
which  we  have  made.  Especially  It  bears  striking  testimony  to 
the  excellence  of  the  translations,  both  of  Scripture  and  ancient 
formularies,  which  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  contains.  The 
noble  Editor  has  stated  in  his  preface  that  he  '  has  felt  himself 
abundantly  justified  in  using  any  good  English  at  his  command, 
while  adhering  to  the  sense  of  the  Latin,  of  which  he  trusts  that 
his  text  will  be  found  a  faithful  rendering.'  The  result  is  that 
the  Psalter  agrees  generally  with  that  of  the  English  Prayer- 
book,  that  the  lessons  follow  almost  exactly  the  Authorized 
version,  and  that  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and 
many  of  the  Collects  agree  with  the  Prayer-book  translations. 

This  testimony  cannot  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  English  Church- 
men ;  but  in  addition  to  this,  we  think  that  any  one  who  will 
examine  the  Marquess  of  Bute's  English  translation  of  the 
Roman  Breviary,  extending  as  it  does  to  three  thousand  closely 
printed  pages,  contained  in  two  thick  volumes,  will  feel  more 
than  ever  the  obligations  under  which  we  have  been  laid  by 
abbreviation  and  simplification  effected  for  our  Church  in 
-Vol.  149. — No.  298.  2  F  sixteenth 
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^-      ;-  is  obvioQS  that  such  a  book  as  the  15reviar\ 

:k-i;?   the  propert}'  of  every  poor  man  and  chihl 
-an,  as  happily  is  possible  with  respect  to  the 

..•  --    raver. 

J  ■    rreviarr ;  but  it  is  not  without  significance 

^      _  .;.  ^inl  Bute  has  given  us  in  English  is  in 

^       "-^ -a.— ..  and  not  one  which  belongs  as  a  native 

_    -        4.  ■    nave  already   explained    that   England 

.^sfcj'i-cslv  held  fast,  her  own  uses  :  so  did  the 

■    i:r  tiesi  davs :  but  now  the  Roman  Breviarv, 

r--»^r::^-  vduld  Dot  have  Suffered  to  displace  the 

^  t^-n'*>iT.  or  Hereford,   or  Vork,  is  the   book 

^     ;    ai-  tand  of  those  who  would   bring  us  back 

,     -     .LtTMjr  Church. 

-*^  .-     ii-r^w«*  the  hope  that  'if  tlie  book   should 

^.^  . .   nrrsnns  who  are  not  Catholics  ...   it  may 

r    "»:'«»  «>f  softening  some  prejudices.*     We 

r-^iix:.-?s  should  always  be  softened  if  possible  : 

-^.     :ru.   Uif  book  is  likely  to  ])ersuade  members 

_-.:.  1/  l«<come  Romanists,  or  to  conclude  that 

..-r^^vr*.  ivtween  the  two  Churches  are  trifling, 

.rf.     r«c':i  will  follow,  nor  do  we  think  it  pro- 

»-    -^ifc  of  the  Roman  Breviary  finds  that  it 

^   -  -  ss  ::.at  of  the  leprosy  of  Constanline  and 

-  .  r,-.i,iii.*a  recognition  of  the  fictitious  letter 

-  ?>  ;r;  which   tlie  primacy   of  the  Churcli  of 
.^r-.     *M"^   miracles    as    that    of    the    blood     of 

.     ttiiiiiions  to  the  services  of  the  Churcli  as 
..•^uu  Ci^nception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Marv. 
Pupal  Bulls,  together  with   many   familiar 
'lUTrli  of  Rome  has  done  its  best  to  stereotype. 
(«  Church  of  l^lngland  has  for  centuries  pro- 
-    will  scarcely  be  tempted   by  the  perusal   of 
■li  »■^  to  desert  the  wholesome  and  truly  catholic 
buTcli  ol  Kngland's  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
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Art.   V. — 1.   M^moires  de  Madame  de  BSmusaty  1802-1808. 

Publics  avec  une  Preface  et  des  Notes^  par  son  petit-fils  Paul 

de  Remusat,  Senateur  dc  la  Haute-Garonnc.     3  vols.     Paris, 

1880. 
2.  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  RSmusat,  1802-1808.     Published  by 

her  grandson,  M.  Paul  de  Remusat.    From  the  French  by  Mrs. 

Cashel  Hoey  and  Mr.  John  Lillie.     2  vols.     London,  1880. 

CHATEAUBRIAND   wrote,   in   his   *Memoires    d'Outre- 
tombe ': 

<  The  '*  Memoires "  of  Madame  de  E^musat,  whom  I  knew,  were 
extremely  curious  for  their  revelations  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Im- 
perial court.  The  author  burnt  them  during  the  Hundred  Days,  and 
then  wrote  them  anew ;  so  that  they  are  aouvenira  reprodnced  from 
souvenirs.  Bat  though  the  colour  may  be  weakened,  Bonaparte  is 
shewn  throughout  them  without  disguise  (a  nu),  and  judged  with  im- 
partiality.' 

We  now  possess  this  important  accession  to  the  flood  of  light 
which  is  rapidly  dissipating  the  deceitful  mist  of  the  Napoleonic 
legend ;  and  amidst  the  absorbing  interest  of  its  perusal  we 
have  felt  but  one  drawback.  This  new  revelation  of  Napo- 
leon's character  and  conduct,  by  a  close  and  keen  observer 
of  the  inmost  circle  of  his  daily  life,  so  nearly  reproduces  the 
old  picture,  which  had  long  been  set  aside  as  inspired  by  party 
hatred  and  hostile  rhetoric,  that  the  truth  itself  may  have  its 
impression  weakened  by  our  familiarity  with  what  once  seemed 
fiction.  But  of  this  there  is  no  danger  for  the  reader  who  fixes  his 
attention  on  the  facts  and  conversations  now  first  made  known : 
rather  will  he  admire  how  this  novel  evidence  tends — as  the 
student  of  history  so  often  finds — to  confirm  the  old  conclusions 
drawn  by  the  instinct  of  contemporaries  from  the  more  public 
life  of  Bonaparte.  The  result  has,  indeed,  been  already  an- 
ticipated by  Lanfrey's  judgment  of  the  Emperor ;  and  the 
concurrence  is  the  more  valuable  from  the  different  points  of 
view  on  which  the  two  writers  have  founded  their  estimate  of 
his  character ;  the  historian  weighing  the  whole  mass  of 
evidence ;  the  memoir-writer  setting  down  the  free  revelations 
of  Napoleon  which  his  own  acts  and  words  laid  open  day  by 
day  to  the  quick  intelligence  of  a  highly-cultured  woman  in 
the  inmost  circle  of  his  court.  But  let  it  be  at  once  under- 
stood, that  the  Memoirs  are  far  from  drawing  the  character 
of  Napoleon  all  in  black ;  and  very  far  from  abusing  the  con- 
fidence of  a  place  at  his  court  to  turn  meanly  upon  a  former 
master.     The  key-note  of  the  whole  work  is  most  truly  struck 
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hy  the  words  in  which  M,  Charles  de  Remusat  speaks  of  '  the 
mixture  of  admiration  and  severity  in  these  Memoirs  whicb 
sometimes  appears  contradictory,'  and  which  gives  all  the  more 
force  to  the  reluctant  verdict  of  reprobation. 

This  reversal  of  what  was  after  all  a  sentiment  rather  than  a 
true  historic  judgment,  has  in  it  nothing  surprising  nor  cal- 
culated to  bring  tbe  new  evidence  into  doubt.  The  objectioD 
was  foreseen  and  answered  by  M.  Charles  de  Remusat,  when 
(writing  in  1857)  he  left  to  his  sons  the  injunction  to  publish 
the  Memoirs  which  his  mother  had  committed  to  his  charge: 

*  At  whatever  epoch  those  Memoirs  may  appear,  1  foreeso  that  tlu^ 
will  not  find  the  publio  ready  to  receive  them  entirely  without  pro- 
test, and  with  satisfaction  complete  at  all  points.  Even  sfaoold  the 
Imperial  restoration  which  we  now  witness  not  be  destined  to  a  pro- 
longed future — should  it  not  l»e,  as  I  hope  it  may  not  be,  the  flwl 
Govemmont  of  the  France  of  the  Eevolution^I  believe  that,  n*  "" 
through  pride,  weakness,  or  imagination.  Franco,  as  a  whol 
cuntinae  to  cDtertain  a  tolerably  exalted  opinion  of  Napoloon,] 
it  will  be  reluctant  to  submit  to  the  free  exuminatiou  of  poliofl 
philosophy.  Hs  was  one  of  those  great  men  who  are  plaooJlM 
the  beginning  in  the  sphere  of  fancy  mther  than  in  that  of  t^ 
and  in  his  cose  poetry  has  taken  the  lead  of  history.  A 
puerile  sympathy,  a  somewhat  weak  generosity,  has  Blade  t 
almost  always  refuse  to  impute  to  Bonaparte  those  awful  lUl  1 
he  brought  down  upon  France.  The  nation  has  pitied  him  t"" 
for  its  own  misfortunes,  and  thought  of  him  as  the  noblest  "r, 
those  calamities  of  which  he  wa«  tho  author.  I  know  that  tha  i 
menta  which  led  France  to  make  this  strange  mistake  are  eicunlile 
and  even  in  a  sense  praiseworthy,  but  I  alsa  know  that  n&tioiul 
vanity,  the  lack  of  seriousness  of  mind,  levity  which  takes  litUs 
heed  of  reason  and  justice,  have  mnch  to  do  with  this  error  of  an 
imperfectly  enlightened  patriotism.' 

The  book  has  an  interest  of  its  own  as  a  new  contribution  to 
that  rich  vein  of  literature  which  France  owes  to  her  gifted 
daughters;  and  it  furnishes  another  example  of  the  hereditATV 
intellectual  life  transmitted  by  an  accomplished  lady  to  the  wan 
who  preserved  the  Memoirs  as  a  sacred  trust,  and  the  gnuulson 
who  has  now  discharged  that  trust  by  their  publicatioo.  la 
fact,  tbe  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Remusat,  speaking  often  in 
her  husband's  name  as  well  as  ber  own,  together  with  the 
prefaces  and  notes  of  their  son  Charles  and  their  grandson  Paul, 
represent  the  political  views  and  ultimate  convictions  of  three 
generations,  who  lived  from  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  to  the  Rp- 
public  of  the  present  day,  beginning  as  moderate  Royalists  and 
ending  as  moderate  Republicans, after  serving  under  the  Coosalaie 
and  Empire,  the  restored  Monarchy,  the  OrleanisI  rule,  and  tbe 
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^Repnblicof  1870;  and  all  unitingin  the  expression  of  that  ardent 
attachment  lo  constitutional  liberty,  which  was  the  final  growth 
of  their  hard  experience  of  the  Bonapartist  despotism.  To  dis- 
cuss this  very  interesting  aspect  of  the  work,  in  its  bearing  on 
the  Second  Empire  as  well  as  the  First,  would  alone  furnish  full 
matter  for  an  article ;  and  we  must  be  content  to  trace  only  so 
much  of  the  author's  personal  history  as  is  needful  to  show  the 
sources  and  influences  which  gave  origin  and  character  to  her 

Drk. 

Claire  de  Vergennes,  bom  just  a  century  ago  (January  5, 
.780),  was  the  daughter  of  Charles  Gravier  de  Vergennes,  son 
of  the  Marquis  de  V'ergennes,  the  elder  brother  of  that  Count  de 
Vergennes  who  was  Foreign  Minister  of  Louis  XVI.  at  the 
epoch  of  French  participation  in  the  American  War.  The  son 
was  a  'noble  of  the  robe,'  and  held  several  legal  and  adminis- 
trative posts  successively.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  ordinary 
man  of  business  and  man  of  pleasure,  such  as  basked  in  the 
sunshine  of  court-patronage  under  the  old  regime.  When  the 
Revolution  culminated  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  his  father,  the 
Marquis  de  Vergennes,  who  had  held  several  diplomatic  appoint* 
ments  under  Louis  XVL,  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  Comity 
de  Suretc  Ghicrale ;  and  along  with  him  the  son,  though  his 
name  was  not  in  the  order,  was  accused  simply  because  he  lived 
with  his  father,  and  both  died  on  the  same  scaffold,  three  days 
before  the  fall  of  Robespierre  (July  24,  1794). 

The  son's  widow  and  two  daughters  were  left  in  comparative 
porerty,  for  the  price  of  the  family  estate,  which  had  been  lately 
sold,  was  confiscated,  according  to  the  ruthless  practice  of  the 
Republic.  But  they  had  already  found  a  devoted  friend  in  the 
future  husband  of  the  elder  daughter,  M.  Augustin  Laurent  de 
Remusat  (b.  1762),  who  had  been  advocate-general  to  the  courts 
of  Provence  f '  avocat  general  a  la  cour  des  aides  et  chambre  des 
comples  reunics '),  had  held  a  distinguished  place  in  the  bril- 
liant society  of  Aix,  and  had  been  left  a  widower,  after  an  early 
and  brief  marriage.  Sent  as  a  delegate  from  the  courts  of  Aix, 
to  effect  the  financial  settlement  required  by  the  suppression  of 
the  '  sovereign  courts,'  he  had  lived  quietly  in  Paris  during  the 
worst  crisis  of  the  Revolution,  and  had  become  intimate  with 
the  family  of  M.  de  Vergennes.  When  the  Convention  passed 
the  decree  that  all  nobles  should  quit  Paris,  the  widowed  Madame 
Ae  Vergennes  retired  with  her  daughters  to  a  small  estate  at 
St.  Gralien,  in  the  valley  of  Montmorency,  whither  her  future 
son-in-law  was  permitted  to  follow  them ;  and  the  course  of  true 
love  for  once  ran  smooth  amidst  public  tempests.  Mademoiselle 
Claire  de  Vergennes  became  Madame  de  Remusat,  at  the  age 


^ 
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of  sixteen,  at  the  beginning  of  1796,  the  same  year  in  whidi 
Josephine  Beauhnrnais  became  Aladamc  Bonaparte. 

At  St.  Gratien,  the  widowed  Madame  de  fieauhamais,  with 
her  son  Eugene  and  her  daughter  Hortensc,  had  been  neigh- 
bours of  the  De  Vergennes  family.  Their  acquaintance  was 
renewed  on  a  more  intimate  footing;  during  Bonaparte's  absence 
in  Egypt,  when  Madame  de  Vergennes  was  inhabiting  a  friend's 
bouse  near  Josephine's  newly  purchased  residence  at  ^lalIniUsoo  : 
and  the  future  empress  never  forgot  the  attention  paid  to  ber  in 
her  loneliness.  Mudame  de  Remusat  (then  seventeen  years  old) 
bad  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  prodigious  quantity  of  pearli, 
diamonds,  and  cameos,  '  worthy  to  figure  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,'  the  gifU  of  '  Italy,  invaded  and  grateful,'  and  especinlly 
of  the  Pope,  '  touched  by  the  regard  shown  him  by  the  con- 
queror in  renouncing  the  pleasure  of  planting  his  colours  on  the 
walls  of  Rome  I'  For  all  this,  Josephine  was  often  in  want  of 
money  for  the  commonest  expenses,  and  was  already  persecuted 
by  the  calumnies  of  her  husband's  brothers.  For  the  piquant 
picture  of  Bonaparte's  jealousy  on  his  return,  and  the  reconcilia- 
tion brought  about  by  Eugene's  firmness,  we  must  be  content  to 
refer  to  the  Memoirs. 

When  the  quieter  state  which  succeeded  Bonaparle'i  ewp 
d'etat  gave  M.  de  Remusat  the  hope  of  restoring  the  fortttnes 
of  the  family  by  a  place  under  Government — (as,  says  M.  Paul 
de  Remusat,  always  happens  in  our  country) — Madame  de 
Vergennes  solicited  the  aid  of  Josephine,  now  powerful  through 
the  omnipotence  of  her  husband.  But  the  modest  request 
for  a  place  was  outrun  by  the  First  Consul,  who  gladlv  seize*! 
the  opportunity  to  form  a.  connection  with  the  old  society, 
which  held  aloof  from  him.  The  high  consideration  enjoyed 
by  Madame  de  \'^ergennes,  her  social  position,  her  name  which 
belonged  at  once  to  the  old  regime  and  the  new  ideas,  gave  b 
high  value  to  a  connection  between  the  consular  palacv  and 
her  family.  '  At  that  time  ' — says  Madame  de  Remusat — *  when 
so  many  still  repelled  the  advances  which  he  thought  well  to 
make  to  them,  he  was  flattered  by  my  mother's  consent  to  place 
me  in  his  palace.  At  that  epoch  I  was  in  his  eyes  almoM 
a  grande  dame,  whose  example  be  hoped  would  be  followed.' 
Accordingly  the  appointment  of  M.  de  Remusat  as  Prefect  of 
the  Palace  was  immediately  followed  by  a  letter  from  Duroc  to 
his  wife,  assuring  her  of  the  First  Consul's  confidence,  frnm  bis 
personal  knowledge  of  her  character  and  principles,  '  that  she 
would  acquit  herself,  with  the  poUtenesg  which  diHinguishes  frmek 
ladies  and  the  dignity  hecoinirtg  to  the  government,  of  the  dotie* 
which  he  had  designated  her  to  discharge,  "  pour  faire  nupivs  de 
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idame  Bonaparte  lea  bonueurs  du  palais." '  She  had  soon  the 
more  definite  office  of  dame  de  palais,  one  of  four  who  walled  on 
Madarae  Bonaparte  for  a  week  in  turn  (1802). 

Remaining  with  Josephine  till  her  divorce,  and  then  sharing 
her  retirement  at  Malmaison,  Madame  de  Remusat  witnessed  her 
<lailj  life:,  and  was  made  the  confidante  of  her  feelings  and  her 
secrets  all  the  more  freely  alike  from  the  wrongs,  the  passions, 
and  the  faults  of  that  unhappy  and  often  imprudent  lady,  and  of 
her  impetuous  and  overbearing  husband.  Those  who  know  any- 
thing of  what  comes  out  so  vividly  throughout  the  Memoirs — 
the  internecine  feuds  of  the  Bonapartes  and  the  Beauharnais — 
will  be  inclined  at  once  to  suspect  that  the  picture  drawn  by 
Madame  de  Remusat  is  one-sided  ;  nor  does  she  at  all  conceal 
her  sympathy  with  the  Beauharnais.  But  she  was  much  too 
clear-sighted,  as  well  as  truthful,  to  neglect  all  the  various 
sources  of  information  open  to  her  position  ;  and  among  ihem 
none  are  more  remarkable  than  the  unreserved  accounts  of  his 
policy,  opinions,  and  his  very  nature,  which  Napoleon  himself 
often  confided  to  her  and  to  her  husband.  Besides  the  motive 
already  assigned  for  this  distinction,  it  is  clear  that  he  paid  nn 
little  deference  to  her  cultivated  intellect,  and  to  that  frank  and 
often  piquant  expression  of  her  views — rare  among  the  ladles  of 
his  parvenu  court — which  won  his  respect,  even  while  he  resented 
!t  with  those  sarcasms  which  were  the  penalty  of  any  sort  of 
superiority  over  or  even  equality  with  himself. 

Much  light  was  also  gained  from  the  author's  intimacy  with 
Talleyrand,  after  she  had  overcome  the  first  feeling  of  aversion 
caused  by  his  disdainful  reserve,  his  mocking  humour,  and  his 
mtronizing  politeness."  The  first  impulse,  especially  of  an 
Hnglish  reader,  will  be  to  distrust  all  that  comes  from  such  a 
source,  especially  against  Napoleon.  Bnt  this  is  by  no  means 
the  impression  left  on  us  by  the  report  of  Talleyrand's  conver- 
sations. Trusting  him  when  he  had  a  motive  for  deception  is 
one  thing ;  but  it  is  quite  another  to  ascribe  to  him  the  habit  of 
falsehood  without  a  motive.  He  seems  constantly  to  have 
indulged  a  c^-nical  frankness  from  his  very  contempt  for  the 
weaknesses  of  humanity,  and   among  the  rest  for  the  falsehood 

*  M.  Paul  de  B^musat's  Pje&ce  (pp.  4S,  foil.)  contains  n  vivid  aketoh  of  tlie 
penon  and  charaoter  of  Madame  de  HemuBat,  with  whioh  Tallejrund  amnscd 
niiasclf  while  picaiding  at  a  Bitting  of  the  Seuoto  in  1811,  Horts  ia  a  touoli  or 
two  from  the  portrait;  'Personne  autaut  qno  Clsri  ne  montre  combien  lo  bieu 
veillanoe  apirituelle  ert  «upirrii?iire  L  tout  I'esprit  et  a  tout  le  tnlcnt  de  oeux  qui 
ne  produuent  que  seTcril^  critiijue  et  inoquerie.  .  .  .  Clari  justifio  tdojouns  celui 
qa'olle  defend,  sane  offenBei  JamolB  celui  qu'elle  refute.  L'cspnt  de  Clori  est  fort 
etcndn  et  fort  ome' ;  je  oe  connniB  k  personne  uno  meiUcuro  coavcraation  ;  loK- 
<l«'elleveiit  bienparallre  instiuile.elledonaeuncmarqncdeconflaneeet  d'unilie.' 

which 
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which  he  despised  chiefly  for  its  usual  failure — as  when  he  sai4 
of  Metternich — '  he  always  lies,  but  never  deceives,'  Here  again 
we  have  to  turn  aside  from  a  subject,  for  the  separate  discussion 
of  which  the  Memoirs  furnisli  full  materials ;  and  of  thes^ 
e  interesting  than  Talleyrand's  own  mournful  sketch 
of  his  early  life,  which  furnishes  the  key  to  his  whole  cbamcler 
and  career.  We  are  led  to  form  a  higher  estimate  of  Talleynuid 
both  as  a  man  and  as  a  servant  of  his  country  ;  and  the  report  of 
his  counsels  and  conversation  in  these  Memoirs  raises  our 
expectation  of  what  remains  to  be  revealed  when  his  own,  k 
long  postponed,  shall  at  length  be  given  to  the  world.  Mean- 
while it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  our  author's  frank  avowal, 
that  the  facts  and  anecdotes  which  she  relates  on  the  authority  of 
Talleyrand  (at  least  in  the  early  part  of  the  work)  were  only 
made  known  to  her  at  a  time  much  later  than  the  events  ta 
which  tbey  refer,  'and  when,'  she  adds,  'my  more  intimate 
relations  with  M.  de  Talleyrand  unveiled  to  me  the  princtp«J 
features  in  the  character  of  Bonaparte ' — words  which  not  only 
mark  a  distinction  from  her  own  contcmpurary  records  of  what 
«he  hfTself  iair  and  heard,  but  show  how  much  her  views  of 
Napoleon  were  influenced  by  Talleyrand. 

Of  Madame  de  Remusat's  ability  to  watch  and  record  tli« 
scenes  thus  laid  open  to  her,  a  judgment  may  be  formed  Ironi 
the  charming  sketch  drawn  by  her  son  of  what  she  was  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage : 

'  I  do  not  think  I  have  over  met  a  woinan  in  whom  so  much  moral 
strictness  weis  combined  with  bo  much  romantic  sensibility,  as  in  my 
mother.  Her  youth,  her  citremo  yontb,  was,  as  it  were,  steadied  bj 
those  fortunate  circumHtunces  which  buund  her  to  duty  by  tiea  w 
passion,  and  procured  for  her  that  rare  combination,  peace  of  soul  ud 
tho  dclightfal  agitation  of  the  heart.  She  was  not  tall,  but  her  figmo 
was  elegant  aotl  well-proportioned.  She  was  fair  and  plump ;  indeed, 
it  used  to  bo  feared  that  she  would  grow  too  fat.  Her  eyes  woa 
fine  and  expressive,  block,  like  her  hair ;  her  features  were  rognlu', 
but  rather  too  large.  Her  countenance  was  grave,  almost  impoajng; 
hut  the  intcUigcnt  kindliness  of  her  glance  tempered  tho  gnritj 
of  her  features  very  pleasantly.  Her  strong,  well-trained,  feitile  in- 
tellect had  certain  virile  qualities,  with  which  tho  extreme  vividness 
of  her  imngiuation  frequently  clashed.  She  possessed  soimd  judgment 
and  keen  powers  of  observation,  and  she  was  entirely  utiatfoot«d  in 
her  manners  and  in  her  modee  of  expression,  althongh  she  wu  tuA 
without  a  certain  subtlety  of  ideas.  In  reality  she  was  profbandlj 
reasonable,  but  she  was  headstrong ;  her  intellect  was  more  reuooabto 
than  herself.  In  her  youth  sho  lacked  gaiety  and  probably  ease,  naj 
huve  appeared  to  bo  pedantic  because  she  was  serious,  affected  becaoM 
s  silent,  absent-minded,  and  indifcreut  to  almost  all  the  bomII 

things 
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I  of  oyery-dny  life.  But,  witL  her  mother,  whose  cheerful 
B  she  Bomotimea  cTosfied;  with  her  husl)an<l,  whose  simple  tastes 
and  eaej  temper  she  saver  croBsed,  she  woa  not  wanting  in  richneES 
and  freedom.  SliD  bnd  oven  a  kind  of  gniety  of  her  own,  which  <le- 
Teloped  as  she  grew  older,  when,  having  boon  very  absent  and  absorbed 
in  her  own  thoughts  while  she  was  very  young,  she  became  more  like 
hor  mother.  I  have  ofton  thought  that  if  E^lte  bad  lived  long  enough 
to  have  shared  the  house  in  which  I  am  writing  to-day,  dio  would 
have  been  tho  merriest  of  us  all.' 

Entering,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  on  the  strange  and  novel 
scene  of  the  First  Consul's  Court,  at  the  epoch  when,  having 
apparently  secured  the  tranquillity  of  France  by  the  Peace  of 
Amiens,  he  was  assuming  an  almost  regal  state,  Madame  de 
Remusat  continued,  during  the  twelve  years  of  her  service  with 
Josephine,  to  keep  a  private  record  of  the  scenes  into  which  she 
was  thrown. 

'  For  many  years,  probably  from  her  first  appeamnce  at  Court,  she 
hud  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  notes  doily  of  the  events  and  con- 
versations which  came  under  her  notice,  while  her  memory  of  them 
was  fresh.  She  had  recorded  nearly  everything  ehe  saw  and  heard, 
at  PoTiB,  at  St.  Cloud,  and  at  Slalmuisou.  For  twelve  years  she  had 
transferred,  not  only  events  and  circumstances,  but  studies  of  cha- 
racter and  disposition,  to  tho  pages  of  her  journal.  This  journal 
was  kept  in  tho  form  of  a  correspondence.  It  consisted  of  a  series 
of  letters,  written  from  Court  to  a  friend  from  whom  nothing  was 
concealed.' 

On  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  the  Rcmusats  were  among 
the  first  to  suffer  for  having  aitliered  to  the  Restoration.  The 
sentence  of  exile  on  M.  de  Remusat,  with  Pasquier  and  some 
others,  even  before  the  Emperor  reached  Paris,  seemed  to 
confirm  the  rumours  of  vengeance  and  of  strict  inquisitions  by 
the  police,  which  were  brought  to  Madame  de  Remusat  by  her 
sister,  AUi  de  Vergennes,  who  had  been  married  some  years 
before  to  General  Nansouty.  Her  alarm  was  roused  at  the 
possible  discovery  of  the  manuscript,  '  so*  calculated  to  com- 

Eromise  her  husband,  her  sister,  her  brother-in-law,  her  friends," 
[er  first  thought  was  to  entrust  it  to  her  old  and  faithful 
friend,  Madame  Cheron,  who  alone,  besides  M.  de  Remusat, 
knew  of  its  existence.  Finding  that  Madame  Cheron  was 
absent,  she  returned  home  in  great  agitation,  and —  writes  M. 
Paul  de  Remusat : — 

'  Without  reflection  or  delay  she  threw  idl  her  papers  in  the  fire. 
My  father  entered  the  room  just  as  she  was  burning  the  last  leaves 
slowly,  not  to  raise  too  great  a  flame.  He  was  then  seventeen  years 
old,  uid  has  often  related  to  me  the  scene,  the  remembrance  of  which 
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was  very  painful.  He  thought  at  first  that  it  was  only  a  oopy  of  the 
Memoirs  fwhich  he  had  never  yet  read)  and  that  the  precions  original 
was  hcpt  hidden  gomcnhere.  He  himself  threw  the  last  packet  into 
the  flames,  without  thinking  it  of  much  conseqaence.  ■' Few 
moTOmenta  of  mine,"  he  said  to  me,  "  have  caused  mo  more  creel 
regrets,  when  I  learned  the  truth,"  Those  regrets  were  bo  strongly 
felt,  both  by  the  author  and  her  son — for  they  soon  found  that  the 
cruel  sacrifice  was  needloss— that  (ailJs  the  Editor)  for  years  they 
could  not  speak  of  it  to  one  another,  nor,  above  all,  to  my  grandfather.' 

Under  the  restored  Bourbons,  M.  de  Rcmusat  was  ap[miated 
Prefect  of  Lllle,  while  Charles,  who  had  just  begun  his  lilerarv 
career,  returned  to  Paris.  This  separation  led  to  an  iDteresI- 
ing  correspondence  between  the  mother  and  son  ;  and  a  leUM 
from  the  latter,  suggesting  the  attempt  to  restore  the  deslroyeil 
Memoirs,  crossed  one  announcing  that  the  task  was  alread; 
begun.  Both  bad  been  moved  to  the  thought  by  the  appearance 
of  Madame  de  Stael's  posthumous  'Considerations  sur  la  Re*"- 
lutlon  Fran^aise  ' — the  first  free  utterance  which  had  found  vcnl 
on  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire.  That  work  recalled  the 
later  Impressions  which  bad  succeeded  Madame  de  Remniati 
earlier  Napoleonic  illusions ;  but  she  had  a  higher  motive  thin 
to  vie  with  Madame  de  Stael's  somewhat  declamatory  hatted 
against  Napoleon.  Though  her  present  feelings  were  much  the 
same,  she  could  not  forget  (says  her  grandson)  bow  dififenmtlj 
she  bad  once  thought  ;  and  she  was  moved  to  bring  back  both 
ber  past  and  present  views  to  the  test  of  the  events  tbemselvn, 
with  no  object  but  to  exhibit  the  real  truth. 

'  She  waa  seized  with  the  desire  to  throw  light  upon  ber  recoUoc- 
tions,  to  show  what  the  Empire  had  been  for  her,  how  tthc  had  loved 
and  admired,  next  judged  and  feared,  then  suEpoctod  and  hated,  tad 
at  laet  abandoned  it.  The  Memoirs  she  had  destroyed  in  1815  wunld 
have  been  the  frankest  and  most  exact  display  of  this  sncceBitioii  of 
facte,  situations,  and  sentiments.  It  was  nseless  to  think  of  repro* 
I  possible   to  produce  others,   to  vrliidi  a 


dncing  them;  but  it  \ 
faithful  memory  and  i 
sincerity.' 


would  give  Uio  t 


the  origin  of  the  project  to  her  son,  on  I 


She 
27th  of  May,  1818: 

'  Testordny  I  was  seized  with  a  new  fancy.  Yon  know  that  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  waking  at  six  o'clock,  and  that  I  write  from  that  ttna 
till  exactly  half-past  nine.  I  was  seated,  then,  with  all  the  eheotK  of 
my  Amhitievx  about  me.  But  some  chapters  of  Madame  do  Suii 
were  running  in  my  head.  All  at  once,  J  throw  aside  the  romance, 
I  take  a  fresh  sheet  of  paper  ;  and  here  I  am,  seized  with  the  dr«irt, 
to  speak  of  Bonaparte ;  here  I  am,  relating  the  death  of  the  Dot. 

d'Enghiint— « 
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d'Engliien — that  terrible  week  wliiah.  I  passed  at  MslmitiRon — and, 
being  an  emotional  person,  after  writing  a  few  linea  I  aeem  to  have 
got  back  to  those  times.  Acts  and  words  return  to  laj  recollection 
as  thongh  of  themselves ;  I  have  written  twenty  pages  to-day  and 
yesterday,  and  feel  deeply  moved.' 

The  whole  spirit  and  motive  of  the  new  work  is  thus  summed 
up  by  her  griindson,  from  her  own  letters,  which,  he  says,  tells 
us  more  of  the  author  than  the  Memoirs  themselves,  and  the 
publication  of  which  he  now  promises  : — 

'It  was  neither  a  literary  pastime,  nor  a  pleasnro  of  the  imagina- 
tion, nor  the  result  of  an  author's  ambition,  dot  an  attempt  at  an 
iatoiested  apology.  But  the  pa»»ionf<yr  truth,  the  political  spectacle 
whioh  the  author  had  had  before  hor  eyes,  the  influence  of  a  son 
daily  more  confirmed  in  the  liberal  opinions  which  were  to  be  the 
chann  and  honour  of  his  life,  gave  her  the  courage  to  pursue  this 
work  for  more  than  two  years.' 

Unfortunately  that  short  time  did  not  suffice  to  complete 
the  plan.  Of  the  five  parts,  corresponding  to  five  distinct 
periods,  she  only  lived  to  write  three,  comprising  the  time 
&om  her  entrance  at  the  Court  In  1802  to  the  turning-point 
in  Napoleon's  fortunes  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Spain 
In  1808.  The  two  parts  still  wanting  would  have  contained 
the  period  to  the  divorce  in  1809,  and  the  five  years  following, 
to  the  fall  of  the  Emperor  in  1814.  Though  this  period  would 
not  have  been  enlightened  by  the  author's  personal  knowledge 
of  the  Court,  as  she  retired  with  Josephine  to  Malmaison,  it  is 
especially  unfortunate  that  she  did  not  live  to  finish  the  story  of 
the  divorce.  '  No  one,'  says  her  grandson,  '  can  supply  what  is 
wanting  here  ;  even  the  correspondence  of  the  author  affords 
little  political  information  respecting  the  succeeding  period,  and 
during  the  latter  part  of  her  life  she  seldom  spoke  of  what  she 
bad  witnessed  or  endured.'  M.  Charles  de  Remusat  once  thought 
of  continuing  the  narrative  from  his  re ci)l lections  of  the  conver- 
sation of  his  parents,  but  all  that  he  completed  was  a  few  notes 
of  what  he  supposed  the  Memoirs  might  have  contained,  which 
hia  son  has  embodied  in  a  conclusion  to  the  work. 

While  enjoying  a  life  of  happy  quiet  and  mental  activity 
amidst  the  steady  progress  of  her  work,  her  health  broke  down  ; 
And,  though  no  immediate  danger  was  apprehended,  she  died  on 
the  16tb  of  December,  1821,  at  the  early  age  of  41. 

When  resuming  the  task  she  had  written  to  her  son : 

'  Your  father  knows  no  one  to  whom  I  could  show  what  I  write. 
He  declares  that  no  cue  carries  further  than  I  do  the  talent  of  being 
/rtte,— that  is  hia  expreSBion.^Well,  then,  I  write  for  no  one.     Some 

day. 
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day,  you  will  find  the  work  among  1117  papers,  and  yoa  will  do  wilH 
it  what  you  please.' 

That  son,  the  distinguished  author  and  Academician,  and 
the  associate  of  M.  Thiers  in  restoring  order  to  France  after  the 
disasters  of  1870-1871,  did  not  live  to  fulfil  the  task,  which  br 
tad  purposely  postponed  ivhilc  many  of  the  persons  depicMtf 
in  the  Memoirs  were  still  alive ;  and  he  felt  that  its  publicalino 
under  the  Second.  Empire  might  have  seemed,  on  the  one  band, 
a  flattery  to  the  son  of  Queen  Hortense,  and,  on  the  other,  an 
outrage  levelled  at  the  restored  dynasty.  This  delay  hu 
enabled  his  son,  M.  Paul  de  Remusat,  to  point  the  moral  bj 
viewing  his  grandmother's  revelations  of  the  First  Empire  in 
that  light  of  the  Second,  which  has  so  strikingly  confirmed  bd 
final  opinion  of  the  whole  Imperial  system. 

For  every  loss  there  is  a.  compensation  ;  and  even  the  fire 
which  consumed  the  original  Memoirs  may  have  had  soaie 
quality  of  a  purifying  flame.  The  work  reproduced  in  maturu 
years,  under  that  strong  sense  of  the  supreme  obligation  of  truth, 
has  probably  the  advantage  of  a  calmer  review  of  the  whole  scene, 
which  was  then  completed  as  well  as  past,  with  the  false  im- 
pressions and  passions  of  the  moment — if  not  purged  away — ^Bt 
softened  down  by  time  and  distance,  as  well  of  the  opportunjtT 
to  draw  the  whole  picture  in  the  relation  of  its  parts  to  e«i 
other.  It  would  have  been  impossible  that  the  origtaal 
Memoirs,  written  from  day  to  day,  should  have  given  us  d>* 
admirable  Introduction  of  '  Portraits  and  Anecdotes,'  in  whidi 
the  persons  of  the  drama  are  passed  in  review.  Whatercr  thai 
*  weakening  of  colour'  which  Chateaubriand  deplores  (thongb 
enough  is  left  for  even  a  '  sensational  *  taste),  there  is  probably  a 
more  comprehensive  action  of  the  mind  than  when  each  detail 
passed  at  once  from  the  eye  and  ear  to  the  pen  ;  the  work  is  an 
artist's  picture  rather  than  a  sot  of  photographs.  The  author's 
method  is  explained  in  a  letter  to  her  son  : — '  I  am  going  to  use 
if  1  can  recal  certain  epochs,  at  first  without  order  or  sequenrr, 
just  as  the  facts  recur  to  my  mind— i/om  can  trust  me  to  be  truf.^ 
These  reminiscences,  arranged  in  order  of  time  in  the  sevrnJ 
chapters,  (ill  up  and  justify  the  picture  set  before  us  in  the 
Introduction,  in  which  we  have  the  author's  final  and  generally 
very  decisive  judgment  on  the  chief  actors  in  the  imposing  utd 
illusive  drama  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire. 

*  At  the  moment  of  commenciug  my  Memoirs,  I  tbiiik  it  right  to 

prefix  to  them  some  ohserviLtioDs  on  the  character  of  the  Emponir, 

and  of  the  principal  personages  of  his  family.     It  seems  to  mo  tha4 

these  will  help  me  in  the  difficult  tasic  which  I  nndcrtake,  mitd  th«k 
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they  will  Hid  mo  to  keep  the  clae  in  the  midst  of  bo  many  and  such 
dMercDt  impressions  which  I  huve  received  in  the  space  of  twelve 
yeoTB.  I  will  begin  with  Bosapakte  himself.  I  nm  far  from  having 
alwBjB  Been  him  undoi'  tliG  same  aspect  in  which  ho  apponrs  to  ino 
to-day;  my  opinions  hate  kept  pace  {out  fail  route)  with  him.' 

This  progress  of  opinion  is  an  essential  element  in  forming 
our  judgment  on  the  truth  of  the  portrait.  It  is  easy  for  us,  in 
our  self-satisfied  loyalty  to  our  sovereign  and  free  constitution, 
around  which  centre  of  gravity  our  wildest  political  oscillations 
are  comparatively  of  iittle  moment,  to  wonder  or  sneer  at  those 
high-minded  men  and  women,  who  could  transfer  nut  only  their 
allegiance  but  their  service  from  the  Monarchy  to  the  Republic, 
the  Consulate,  the  Empire,  and  back  again  to  the  restored 
Monarchy,  leaving  the  round  to  be  trodden  again  by  the  heirs 
to  their  principles ;  as  if  the  greatest  ornaments  of  French 
society  and  intellect  had  been  for  nearly  a  century  mere 
♦Vicars  of  Bray.'  We  cannot  turn  from  our  present  subject 
to  follow  the  defence,  powerful  anci  deeply  interesting  as  it  is, 
which  the  author  and  her  grandson  make,  in  their  respective 
generations,  from  the  text — '  Pat  yourselves  in  our  place.'  In 
her  painful  ansiety  as  to  the  judgment  of  the  future,  Madame 
<le  Remusat  falls  back  on  the  consolation — '  I  know  that  what 
1  felt  I  have  always  felt  sincerely ;  this  is  enough  for  me  before 
God,  my  son,  my  friends,  myself.' 

Madame  de  Remusat  draws  the  character  of  Napoleon  wilh  a 
discrimination  which,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  owes  much  to 
his  own  fondness  for  analysis,  which  did  not  spare  himself  in 
his  free  conversations  with  the  author.  After  the  example  of 
his  favourite  analysis,  Madame  de  Ri'musat  speaks  separately 
of  his  soal,  his  heart,  and  his  mind.      As  to  the  first — 

•  No  man,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  ever  less  lofty  of  soul.  There 
was  no  generosity,  no  true  greatcesB  in  him.  I  never  knew  Lim 
admire,  I  never  saw  him  uudcrstand,  a  noble  deed.  He  always 
difltnuted  appearaDccB  of  good  feeling.  .  .  .  Bonaparte's  methods  of 
fforemment  were  all  selected  &om  among  those  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  debase  men.  He  dronded  the  ties  of  affection ;  he  .endea- 
voured to  isolate  every  one  ;  ho  never  sold  a  farotu^  without  awakening 
a  sense  of  uneasiness,  for  ho  hold  that  the  true  way  to  attach  the 
i«oipient  to  himself  was  by  compromiBiug  him,  aud  often  even  by 
blasting  him  in  public  opinion.  He  could  not  pardon  virtue  until  he 
had  succeeded  in  weakening  its  effect  by  ridicule.' 

Even  that  passion  for  'Glon/'  which  is  the  most  common- 
place association  with  Napoleon's  name,  appears  now  stripped 
of  magnanimity.  Its  purer  form  was  to  him  but  a  part  of 
tluit  'gilded  veil  of  illusions'  through  which  youth  views  all 

things. 
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tilings.      His  ambition   for  unsubstantial  glori/  yielded  to  hit 
appetite  for  its  solid  counterpart — success. 

'  He  cannot  be  said  to  have  truly  loved  glonr,  for  ho  ueyer  hesitated 
to  prefer  success ;  thus,  altlongh  be  was  audacious  ia  good  fortune, 
and  puflhod  it  to  its  utmost  limits,  be  was  timid  and  troubled  wb«n 
threatened  with  roverECs.  .  ,  ,  "I  thall  succeed,"  was  the  basis  of 
all  bis  calculations,  and  bia  obstiDste  repetition  of  tbo  phrase  helped 
bim  to  realise  tbe  prediction.  At  length  bis  own  good  fortune  gren 
into  a  Huporatition  with  him,  and  bis  worship  of  it  made  erorjr 
sacrifice  which  was  to  be  imposed  upon  us  fair  and  lawful  in  hit 

To  tbe  taunt  so  often  levelled  at  Napoleon  for  surviving  hif 
fall,  ills  answer  is  very  characteristic — '  The  man  who  cumtnits 
suicide  renounces  the  chances  of  the  future.'  No  Christian  will 
complain  of  bis  not  daring  thus  to  die  ;  but  we  now  learn  that, 
in  life  also,  *  all  generous  courage  was  foreign  to  him  ;  and,  in 
this  respect  no  one  would  hare  ventured  to  unveil  him  so  com- 
pletely as  he  has  unveiled  himself  by  one  of  his  avowals, 
perpetuated  in  an  anecdote  which  I  have  never  forgotten.' 
In  a  conversation  with  Talleyrand,  when  be  was  leading  back 
his  shattered  army  from  the  fatal  field  of  Leipzig,  to  defend 
France  itself,  his  dejected  spirit  turned  to  the  reverses  of  bis 
arms  in  Spain,  and  *  he  opened  his  mind  on  bis  own  positioo. 
not  with  that  noble  frankness  {abattdoH)  which  fears  not  to 
confess  an  error,  but  with  that  sentiment  of  haughly  superitirily 
which  scorns  dissimulation.'  Talleyrand,  who,  we  may  observe 
in  passing,  plays  in  the  Memoirs  the  new  part  of  his  master's 
better  genius,"  counselled  him  to  make  a  grand  bid  for  the 
gratitude  of  the  Spaniards  by  proclaiming  that,  as  he  had  only 
made  war  to  deliver  them  from  an  infamous  miniiiter,  be  now 
sent  back  the  king  to  whom  their  attachment  had  been  proved  ; 
and  thereupon  to  withdraw  his  armies.  'Such  an  avowal,'  he 
added,  '  taking  such  high  ground,  while  the  foreign  armies,  are 
still  hesitating  on  our  frontiers,  can  only  do  you  honour,  and 
you  are  yet  too  strong  for  it  to  be  taken  for  an  act  of  cowardice 
{pour  une  lackete).' 

'Uneldchetif  (replied  Boiiaparlo);  'oh!  what  does  that  matter 
to  me  ?  Understand  that  I  should  not  fail  to  commit  one,  if  it  were 
useful  to  me.  lu  reality,  there  is  nothing  rooUy  noble  or  base  in 
this  world ;  I  have  in  my  character  all  that  cut  contribute  to  sccnze 
my  power,  and  to  deceive  those  who  think  they  know  me.  FraiiUy, 
I  am  base,  essentially  base  (je  siiis  tache,  nun,  essealtellement  IdtAe). 

*  Talleymiiil  iieed  lo  say  tlint  tbv  oUitf  work  uf  Uie  Foroign  lliaiater  wm  to 
negoHiite  futih  Bonaparte  hitnirlf;  BJld  oar  nutbur  affimu  tliat  he  never  paiia«il  [n 
his  career  of  wur  to  make  a  treaty  to  wbiob  hu  waa  not  foiccd  b;  Tallcyraml. 
.   -^—  ^^^^  IgiTe 
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I  g!ve  70a  my  word  that  I  should  feel  no  repuguaiice  to  commit  what 
would  be  called  by  the  world  a  diehonourafalci  action ;  my  aocrct 
tendencies,  which  are,  after  all,  those  of  nature,  apart  from  certain 
aSbctations  of  greatuesB  which  I  have  to  asBume,  give  mo  infinite 
reBOurces  with  which  to  baffle  every  one.  Therefore,  all  I  have  to 
do  now  is  to  consider  whether  your  advice  agrees  with  my  present 
policy,  and  to  try  and  find  out  besides,'  added  ho  with  a  sntanio 
smile,  '  whether  you  have  not  some  privuto  intorost  in.  urging  mo  to 
tako  this  step.' 

The  last  insinuation  is  illustrated  by  the  incident  of  Talley- 
rand's lending  Napoleon  a  sum  of  money  of  which  he  was  in 
urgent  need,  as  he  was  setting  out  for  Egypt : 

'  After  repaying  the  loan,  when  be  became  First  Consul,  he  asked 
me  one  day  (said  Talleyrand),  "  What  interest  could  you  have  had 
in  lending  mo  that  money?  I  have  thought  about  it  a  hundred 
times  since  then,  and  have  never  been  able  to  make  out  your  object." 
'■  I  had  none,"  I  replied.  •'  I  was  feeling  very  ill :  it  was  quite 
possible  I  might  never  see  yon  again  j  but  you  were  young,  yon  had 
impressed  me  very  strongly,  and  I  felt  impelled  to  render  you 
a  aervicfl  without  any  after- thought  whatsoever."  "In  that  case," 
said  Bonaparte,  "and  if  it  was  really  dono  without  any  design,  you 
played  the  part  of  a  dupe."  ' 

One  of  the  earliest  records  of  his  childhood  shows  Napoleon 
already  cast  loose  from  that  law  of  truth  which  at  once  displays 
and  determines  character :  for,  though  sometimes  the  merely 
passing  fruit  of  cowardice,  its  deliberate  and  habitual  breach  is 
the  sure  sign  of  that  selfish  disregard  of  all  other  laws,  that 
assumed  right  to  be  '  a  law  to  himself,'  which  severs  a  man  from 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellows,  and  ruins  him  in  his 
own.  It  was  prophesied  by  one  of  his  uncles,  that  the  little 
Napoleon  would  govern  the  world,  hecaasv  he  alumi/s  lied  (a 
sign,  by  the  bye,  of  that  family  disregard  for  truth  which  was 
shown  also  by  his  brothers  and  sisters)  ;  and  the  habit,  which 
vr&s  probably — as  we  too  often  see  in  children — an  innate  germ 
of  lawlessness,  became  the  deliberately  chosen  instrument  of  that 
' poiitiijufi' — the  'sacramental  word,'  which  was  his  only  law. 
He  despised  and  distrusted  all  sincerity  in  others,  and  scrupled 
not  to  say  that  he  recognized  a  man's  superiority  by  the  greater 
or  lesser  skill  shown  in  his  manner  of  lying.  'M.  de  MeCter- 
nich,*  he  said,  '  is  almost  a  statesman  ;  he  lies  very  well.' 

The  second  head  of  the  analysis  of  Napoleon's  character  is 
thus  emphatically  disposed  of: 

'  According  to  the  order  I  have  laid  down,  I  ought  now  to  speak 
of  Bonaparte's  heart ;  but  if  it  were  poBsible  to  believe  that  a  being, 
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in  every  other  way  similar  to  oiireelves,  could  exist  witboat  tlimt 
portion  of  our  orgiuiization  wLich  makes  us  deeiro  to  lore  and  to  be 
loved,  I  should  aay  that  in  his  case  the  heart  was  left  out.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  truth  was,  that  be  succeeded  in  suppressing  it  completely. 
He  was  always  too  much  engrossed  by  htQiself  to  be  infinenced  by 
any  sentiment  of  affection,  no  matter  of  what  kind.  He  alinott 
ignored  the  tics  of  blood  and  the  rightfi  of  nature.' 

Of  this  insensibility  be  gave  a  striking  example  on  tbe  OcUii 
of  the  young  Napoleon,  tbe  eldest  son  of  his  brother  Louii  and 
Hortense  Beaubarnais.  This  child,  born  on  the  10th  of 
October,  1802,  seemed  for  a  time  destined  to  be  bis  beir;  and 
the  intention  called  forth  the  ludicrous  spectacle  of  tbe  whole 
jiiirveiiu  race  of  Bonnpartes  up  in  arms  for  their  hertvlilarif  claiat 
to  the  Empire  not  yet  conferred  upon  their  head  himself  I 

'  Bonaparte  seemed  to  love  the  child;  he  bnd  placed  fiituro  hopes 
OB  his  head.  That  was  reason  enoagh  for  the  Bonaparte  brather- 
bood  to  hiito  him,  as  the  innocent  obstacle  to  their  fatnrc  grcatnCML 
No  Booner  had  the  First  Consul  dropped  hints  of  his  project  ef 
adoption,  than  bis  whole  family  manifested  an  extreme  iDqiuettid& 
Joseph  Bonaparte  represented  that  he  hod  in  no  way  deserved  lo  In 
disposseseed  of  his  rights  as  elder  brother  to  tho  succesaion  of  u 
empire  as  yet  in  embryo.  Bonaparte,  whom  contradiction  altntyt 
irritated,  got  in  a  rage,  and  seemed  more  determined  than  ever  lu 
cony  his  plan  into  effect. 

*  One  day  the  Consul,  aurroundod  by  his  family,  and  holding  tbe 
young  Napoleon  on  his  knees,  addressed  him  as  follows,  still  pLkjilig 
with  bira,  and  caressing  him  :  "  Do  yon  know,  little  nichin,  that  yog 
ran  the  risk  of  being  a  king  one  of  these  days?"  "El  AchUU  /"  iotet- 
pused  Marat,  who  was  present,  mindful  of  bis  own  son  and  b«t. 
"  Ak .'  Achille,"  replied  Bonaparte,  "  Achille  tera  un  bon  gMal."  Tlw 
reply  deeply  wounded  bis  sister,  Madame  Murat ;  but  Napoloos, 
not  seeming  to  see  this,  and  piqued  by  the  opposition  of  tho  brotbo^ 
hood  to  bis  project,  which  he  believed  with  reason  to  have  been  excitri 
above  all  by  her,  continued  to  address  tho  little  Napoleon  as  follom: 
"  In  any  case,  my  poor  child,  if  you  wish  for  a  long  life,  I  advise  jun 
not  to  accept  the  repasts  your  cousins  will  offer  you  1"  ' 

The  poor  child  was  doomed  to  a  different  but  speedy  enil  of 
these  bright  hopes,  dying  of  tbe  croup  on  tbe  5th  of  May,  1807. 
While  bis  mother  was  prostrated  witb  a  grief  embittered  by  tba 
persecutions  of  her  jealous  husband  ;  while  Josephine  soTTOW«d 
deeply  over  the  grandson,  who  alone  stood  between  her  and  tlw 
divorce  already  impending ;  while  the  Court  orator,  M.  dc> 
Fontanes,  wound  up  a  discourse  on  the  dedication  of  the  spoili 
of  recent  victories  at  Notre  Dame,  with  a  peroration  ilepictiM. 
'  tbe  hero  surrounded   witb    the  pomp  of  victory,  but  tomuf 
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away  from  it  {la  dedaignanf)  to  weep  over  an  infant  ; '  the 
Memoirs  jell  the  real  behaviour  of  Napoleon  when  the  news 
reached  him  at  Berlin  : 

'  But  the  boro  did  not  weep  at  all.  -Ce  waa  at  fiiBt  tottcbed  by 
the  child's  death  with  a  feeling  of  pain,  whicli  be  tried  to  sUako  off 
fts  soon  ae  poseible.  M.  do  TaUcyi'and  afterwards  told  me  tbat,  on 
the  day  after  be  bad  received  the  news,  the  Emperor  was  conversing 
with  perfect  fi-eedom ;  and,  as  be  was  on  tbo  point  of  giving  an 
audience  to  the  nobles  of  the  coiu^  of  Warsaw,  who  came  to  offer 
him  condolence  at  the  Iobb,  he  (M.  de  Talleyrand)  felt  obliged  to 
pnt  on  an  aspect  of  sadness,  and  even  ventared  to  reproach  bia 
excess  of  indiflerence,  wherenpou  the  Emperor  replied,  Qu'il  n'avait 
pa*  le  tempt  de  a'AMtraEB  a  scnfiV  et  a  reijretttr,  cannnc  leg  aulren  hommeg.' 

Those  words — '  not  like  oilier  men ' — are,  in  fact,  the  keynote 
to  the  whole  character  and  career  of  this  extraordinary  and  al- 
most unique  man,  whom  a  self-contained  temperament  and 
faith  in  his  future  destiny  separated,  even  in  his  early  years,  not 
only  from  fellowship  with  the  men  upon  whom  be  looked  down 
as  made  for  him,  but  from  the  laws  which  he  shook  off  as  not 
made  for  him,  in  a  moral  as  well  as  social  isolation,  which 
ensured  his  final  fate. 

*  I  AM  NOT  A  Man  like  ANY  OTHER,  and  ifie  laics  of  morality 
or  decorum  (convenance)  could  not  have  been  made  for  me,'' — was 
the  brutal  boast  with  which  be  silenced  his  wife's  feeble  remon- 
strances at  bis  conjugal  infidelities,  *  It  is  your  place,'  he  said, 
*to  submit  to  all  my  fancies,  and  you  ought  to  think  it  quite 
natural  tbat  1  should  allow  myself  such  "distractions."  Ttiace 
a  right  to  answer  all  your  c'miplaints  hy  AN  ETERNAL  I.  I  am 
apart  from  all  the  icorld ;  I  accept  conditions  from  no  one.'  In 
the  superabundance  of  other  matter  we  gladly  abstain  from 
saying  more  about  his  constant  and  profligate  'distractions' 
beyond  ibis:  that  all  but'  the  worst  that  has  been  said  of 
Napoleon  in  this  respect  is  confirmed  by  the  revelations  made 
by  Madame  de  Ri-musat  with  the  skill  of  a  Frenchwoman  of 
the  old  time,  who  could  speak  plainly  without  grossness.  Per- 
haps— as  her  grandson  keenly  observes — the  present  age  is  too 
much  used  to  licence  in  fiction  to  tolerate  needful  latitude  in 
serious  history ;  and  we  gladly  keep  silence  even  from  good 
words  about  bad  things,  wbicb  might  oSend  minds  perhaps  too 
sensitive  to  be  pure.     One  specially  unamiable  feature  in  this 

•  The  chargeB  implied  in  tliiti  quiJiflcatioo,  wliioli  were  conitlttnlly  E*t  afloat 
bj  the  rnDtasljculoiUiicii  of  thu  Bonapurte^  and  uttered  by  Josephtno  in  momenta 
of  Tehement  paasion,  receive  no  countenance  from  our  authnc;  but  their  free 
cijinilstion  it  a  tao»t  strikinfc  Bvidenoe  uf  tlie  atmosphere  of  profligacy  that 
enveloped  Napolenn's  family  find  court. 

^^^ol,  149.— JVb.  298.  2  o  part 
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part  of  Napoleon's  conduct  was  that  'be  was  harsh,  violent, 
and  without  pity  for  his  wife,  whenever  he  had  a  misfreis  ;*  but 
Madame  dc  Remusat  believed  that  '  Bonaparte  had  Rume 
afiection  for  his  first  wife,  and  if  he  was  ever  really  atirred  by 
any  emotion,  it  was  by  her  and  for  Uer.'  For  the  rest,  be  '  wa* 
never  awakened  to  love  except  by  vanity.'  '  Love  is  not  mad* 
for  me,'  he  once  said  to  the  Author,  and  his  reason  for  tlu( 
agreed  with  that  which  she  herself  gives : — 

'  A  sensitivo  person  forgets  self  in  love,  and  becomes  almost  lnmt< 
formed,  but  to  a  nan  of  tliu  stomp  of  Bonaparte  it  only  meaot  ui 
additional  object  of  doepotism.  The  Emperor  despised  women,  and 
contempt  cannot  exist  togetbor  with  lovu.  He  regarded  their  wnk- 
nesB  as  an  unansworablo  proof  of  their  inferiority,  and  the  power  they 
have  acqnired  in  Bociuty  as  an  intolerable  usurpation^a  result  and 
an  abuse  of  the  progress  of  that  civilization  wluob,  as  ]S.  do  Talley- 
rand said,  waa  always  his  personal  eucmy.  On  this  aoconnt  Bmt- 
parte  was  nnder  restraint  in  the  society  of  women ;  and  as  every  kaJ 
of  restraint  put  him  out  of  humour,  he  was  awkward  in  their  preMOOt, 
and  never  knew  how  to  talk  to  tbem.' 

Indeed  the  whole  social  bearing  of  Napoleon  was  marked  by 
constraint  and  an  absence  of  graceful  cose.  There  wh  ■ 
seductive  power  in  his  smile,  but  he  rarely  put  it  on. 

'  Gravity  was  the  basis  of  his  character ;  not  saoh  as  springs  from 
habitual  dignity  and  nobloacea,  but  causod  by  the  depth  of  his  modi- 
tationa.  In  his  yontb  ho  was  a  dreamer ;  later  ho  becamo  sombR 
(triste);  and,  Intor  still,  all  was  transformed  into  almost  conitant 
ill-bnmour.  .  .  .  Bonapartewasdeficicntineducationandinnuui&cis; 
it  seemed  as  if  ho  must  have  been  destined  either  to  live  in  a  tent 
where  all  men  are  equal,  or  upon  a  throne  whore  everything  is  per- 
mitted, lie  did  not  know  how  either  to  enter  or  to  leave  a  room;  ha 
did  not  know  how  to  make  a  bow,  how  to  rise,  or  bow  to  ait  dom. 
His  questions  were  abrupt,  and  so  also  was  his  manner  of  Bpoeeii. 
Spoken  by  bim,  Italian  loses  all  its  grace  aud  sweetness.  Whatonr 
luiguage  be  speaks,  it  always  sounds  like  a  foreign  tongoo;  ha 
appears  to  force  it  to  express  his  thoughts.  And,  as  any  rigid  nils 
Incomes  an  insupportable  annoyance  to  him,  and  every  liberty  which 
he  takes  pleases  him  as  though  It  ivere  a  victory,  he  would  ucret 
yield  to  grammar.' 

This  impatience  was  shown  even  in  hii  dress,  which  bis  vaWts 
had  to  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  adjust,  even  on  days  of 
ceremonial : — 

<  He  could  not  wear  any  omamont  properly ;  the  least  oonstimiiit 
always  seemed  insupportable  to  him.  Ho  tore  or  broke  whatoror 
caused  him  the  least  discomfort,  and  sometimes  the  poor  valot,  ^Aa 
had  roused  this  passing  irritation,  received  a  violent  and  pomlue 
proof  of  his  anger.' 
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I  ^  It  was  the  same  with  the  least  obstacle  as  with  the  greatest — 
a  button  on  his  coat  or  an  innocent  prince  of  the  blood  of  Conde 
- — '  j'ecarte  ce  qui  me  gene  ' — was  the  account  he  rendered  to  his 
Court  for  the  murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien, 

It  was  to  her  being  a  good  and  highly-intelligent  listener,  that 
Madame  de  Remusat  owed  those  remarkable  confidences,  which 
make  her  picture  of  Napoleon  the  reflection  of  a  aelf-tlrawn 
portrait.  Among  these  revelations  from  his  own  conversations, 
or  rather  monologues,  some  of  the  most  striking  were  made  to 
the  author,  when  she  went  (in  1803)  to  attend  her  sick  husband 
in  the  camp  formed  at  Boulogne  fur  the  invasion  of  England. 
Fearing — as  was  the  habit  of  his  courtiers,  whom  he  purposely 
kept  in  constant  fear — how  the  First  Consul  would  take  her 
unbidden  visit,  she  was  received  with  a  kindness  which  made 
her  burst  into  tears.  '  I  must  watch  over  a  woman  of  your  age, 
thus  cast  into  the  midst  of  so  many  soldiers,'  he  said,  while 
inviting  her  to  share  his  tabic  ;  where,  in  the  frequent  absence 
of  any  other  guest,  '  be  talked  about  a  multitude  of  things. 
He  opened  his  mirul  on  hii  own  character ;  be  depicted  himself  as 
having  been  always  melancholy  beyond  all  comparison  with  bis 
comrades  of  every  class.' 

In  bis  earliest  youth  at  school,  we  already  see  him  aspiring 
to  be  the  man  '  apart  from  all  the  world,'  with  no  law  but 
his  own  will ;  and  to  the  lovers  of '  hero  worship '  we  commend 
the  climax  :(not  to  say  the  reductto  ad  absurdnm)  of  the  young 
Napoleon  making  himnelf  his  own  hero,  and  prophetically  calling 
on  france  and  the  world  to  bow  down  to  him,  as  above  all  laws 
— ^buman  and  divine.  Here  is  bis  own  description  of  bis  medi- 
tations at  the  military  school  at  Brienne  : 

'  I  showed  no  aptitude  for  anything  but  the  exact  sciences.  Every 
one  said  of  me,  "  That  child  will  never  bo  good  for  anything  but 
geometry."  I  kept  aloof  from  my  schoolfellows.  I  had  chosen  a  little 
comer  in  the  school -grounds,  where  I  would  sit  and  dream  at  my 
ease ;  for  I  have  always  liked  reverie.  When  my  companions  tried 
to  nsorp  possession  of  this  comer,  I  defended  it  with  all  my  might. 
I  already  knew  by  instinct  that  my  will  was  to  override  that  of  others, 
and  that  what  ploasod  me  was  to  belong  to  me.' 

We  cannot  stay  to  reflect  on  the  system  of  school-training 
which — in  place  of  the  one  most  precious  lesson  of  obedience 
— left  the  boy  to  sow  in  his  own  heart  the  seed  of  that  un- 
bounded egotism,  which  not  only  bore  its  fruit  through  his 
whole  life,  but  was  always  consistently  avowed,  O 
example,  he  said  to  M.  de  Kemusat,  in  a  moment  of  good- 
bumoured  frankness : 

'  In  fitct,  I  boliovo  I  should  have  obeyed  very  badly.    I  recollect, 
2  o  2  at 
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at  the  time  of  tlio  Treaty  of  Campo  Forraio,  M,  do  Cobenzel  bod  I 
luct,  iu  order  to  conclndo  it,  in  a  room  where,  according  to  an  Anstriui 
onatom,  a,  doie  had  been  erected  and  the  throne  of  the  Smperor  of 
Anstria  was  represented.  On  entering  the  room  I  aakod  vhat  tlutt 
meant,  and  aftorwards  1  said  to  the  Auatriau  Minister,  "  Now,  before 
we  begin,  have  that  arm-cliair  removed,  for  I  can  never  see  one  Beat 
bigher  than  tho  others  without  instantly  wanting  to  place  nyself 
in  it."  Yon  see  I  had  an  instinct  of  what  was  to  happen  to  me  awM 
day.' 

As  the  moral  character  of  the  yoang  Napoleon  wax  tixnt 
developed  from  his  own  self-will,  so  bis  Intellectual  culture,  in 
all  but  the  exact  sciences,  was  directed  by  imagination  iDOn 
than  by  reason  : 

'I  entered  tho  service,  and  soon  grew  tireil  of  garrison  wodc  I 
began  to  road  novels  and  they  interested  me  deeply.  I  even  triod  b> 
write  some.  This  occnpation  created  in  me  a  Tagueness  of  inwgini- 
tion,  it  mingled  n-ith  tho  poaitive  knowledge  I  bad  acquired;  udl 
often  amuBod  myself  with  dreaming,  in  order  that  I  might  oflerwirii 
measure  my  dreams  by  the  compass  of  my  reason.  I  threw  myself  iola 
an  ideal  world,  and  I  endeavoured  to  find  out  in  what  preciac  poititt 
it  differed  from  the  actoat  world  in  which  I  lived.  .  .  .  tliatory  I  ^ 
not  so  much  study,  as  mako  a  conquest  of  it ;  that  is  to  say,  I  ehOM 
and  retained  only  bo  mach  of  it  as  could  give  me  a  now  idea,  deqiising 
what  was  nselees,  and  mastering  such  resnlta  as  pleased  me.' 

This  'vagueness  of  imagination'  was  exemplified  by  hit 
admiration  for  the  Scotch  mists  of  formless  clouds  and  emptief 
words,  into  which  it  pleased  Macpherson  to  transmute  the 
remnants  of  Gaelic  poetry  ;  and  while  he  rcvcllc<I  in  the  so-caileil 
'  Ossian  '  he  cast  away  the  *  Iliad  '  as  tedious.  The  avowal  WM 
made  by  himself  in  his  condemnation  of  gti/le  in  writing,  as  well 
as  o{  good  taste  in  all  things  : 

'  Ah,  good  taste  1  That  is  another  of  those  classical  words  wlneb  I 
do  not  adopt.  It  is  perhaps  my  own  fault,  but  there  are  certain  nlw 
which  mean  nothing  to  me.  For  example,  what  is  called  "  style," 
good  or  bad,  does  not  affect  me.  1  care  only  for  the  force  uf  thon^t 
I  used  to  like  "  Ossian,"  but  it  was  for  the  same  reason  which  made  m» 
delight  in  the  mnrmur  of  tho  winds  and  waves.  In  Egypt  I  tried  le 
read  tho  "  Iliad ;"  but  I  got  tired  of  it.' 

M.  Paul  de  Remusat  tells  ns  that  Talleyrand  once  said  to  tbe 
Emperor,  'Good  taste  is  jour  personal  enemy.  If  you  could; 
have  got  rid  of  it  by  a  f:anDona(lc,  it  would  long  sioce  bvr*' 
ceased  to  exist.'  ' 

The  choice  of  his  part  in  public  life  was  determined  hy  llttf 
one  motive  of  ambitious  egotism.  He  bad  never  shared  in  (hff 
aspirations  and  illusions  of  171 
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'I  did  not  understand  mucli  about  the  Eovolution,  but  I  approved 
of  it.     I  teas  eajitlvaletl  by  the  equality  which  una  to  elevate  mygel/.' 

'Equcdilg,'  eaye  Madame  de  Bumusat,  'nothing  but  Eiplalilij,  was 
his  ralljing  cry  between  the  Bevolation  and  himself.  He  did  not 
fear  its  coaeequenceB  for  himself;  ho  knew  that  he  was  stimulating 
thote  vain  senlimeTile  {ces  vaniles)  tehick  haix  power  to  mislead  the  most 
generoua  disposilitms ;  be  turned  Liberty  aside,  as  I  have  often  said.  .  . 
That  which  plaoes  Bonaparla  above  all  the  powerful  men  who  have 
been  called  to  rule  their  fellows,  is  that  he  perfectly  understood  his  age, 
and  that  he  always  fought  agaiittt  it.  He  did  not  conceal  this ;  he  often 
eoid  that  he  alone  had  stopped  the  Bovolution,  that  after  him  it  would 
resume  its  course,*  He  allied  himself  with  it  to  crush  it,  but  he 
presumed  too  much  on  his  strength.  Skilled  in  recovering  its 
advantage,  it  found  the  way  at  last  to  conquer  and  repulse  him.' 

The  Memoirs  abound  with  interesting  variations  on  this 
keynote.  In  the  eyes  of  the  French  people  it  was  his  policy 
to  represent  himself  as  the  impersonation  of  its  principles,  and 
to  strike  terror  into  his  Royalist  enemies  by  saying,  '  I  am 
the  Revolution,  and  we  will  show  them  of  w/iat  it  ii  capable;' 
while  with  the  sovereigns  amongst  whom  he  aspired  to  rank,  he 
claimed  the  credit  of  having  '  finished  the  Revolution  happily 
and  abolished  republics.'  His  whole  relations  to  the  movement 
out  of  which  he  rose  are  summed  up  by  Madame  de  Re'musat : 

'  Bonaparte  frequently  declared  that  ho  alone  was  the  whole 
Eevolution,  and  ho  at  length  persuaded  himself  that  in  his  own 
person  he  preserved  all  of  it  which  it  would  not  be  well  to  destroy." 

When  Napoleon  had  fully  won  bis  place  among  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  and  genealogists  tried  to  flatter  him  with  an 
ancient  pedigree,  he  announced  in  the  '  Moniteur ' — '  Researches 
of  this  kind  arc  purposeless.  To  all  who  may  ask  from  what 
period  the  house  of  Bonaparte  dates,  there  is  a  ready  answer : 
It  daiesfrom  the  18th  Brumairc ;'  that  is,  from  the  coup  d'etat  of 
Nov,  titb,  1799,  He  at  least  did  not  plead  the  apology  by 
which  the  advocates  of  Caesarism  represent  the  military  usurper 
as  the  self-sacrificing  instrument  of  an  imperious  necessity  for 
the  salvation  of  his  country  and  of  society.  The  state  of  France 
gave  him  the  opportunity  for  executing  his  long  cherished 
schemes  of  ambition  and  self-interest.  It  was  his  own  boast, 
that  the  animosities  which  were  irreconcilable  with  each  other 
found  a  common  point  of  reconciliation  in  him,  for  lie  knew  how 
to  use  them  for  his  own  advantage.  Speaking  to  Madame  de 
Remusat  of  the  bitterness  of  political  hatred,  and  the  distorting 
^Ibss  (^lunette  afaceitcs)  of  party  passions,  he  said  : — 

■  Napolcou  uaeU  to  boj,  '  Mj  ton  must  perforoo  be  a  Liberal.* 

'After 
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'  After  all,  tbie  mode  of  looking  at  things  baa  its  odTanUge,  and 
wo  make  our  profit  of  it ;  for  wo  too  have  our  glaasea,  and  if  it  ia  not 
through  our  pasaions  that  we  view  things,  it  is  at  least  through  Ik 
medium  of  our  interests.' 

The  epoch  at  which  Madame  de  Remusat  began  her  close 
personal  obaenatioa  of  Nnpoleon,  in  1802,  was  precisclj  thai 
at  which  the  despotic  power  of  the  First  Consul  had  becotnr 
fully  confirmed,  his  court  was  formed  upon  a  regal  model,  awl 
lie  was  only  waiting  the  fittest  moment  to  assume  the  lung- 
coveted  imperial  crown.  His  military  supremacy  had  b«*n 
established  by  the  victory  of  Marengo  and  his  second  complclr 
triumph  over  Austria  in  Italy;  and  the  Peace  of  Amieni' 
seemed  to  give  France  a  breathing-time  for  the  fonnalion  of » 
permanent  government  under  so  powerful  a  head.  The  hope* 
excited  by  Bonaparte's  brilliant  successes  and  vast  ability  w«t 
shared  by  the  moderate  politicians  of  whom  the  Romtuats  ire 
the  type ; — 

'  Political  ideas  rarely  enter  into  the  hood  of  a  woman  at  twsntjr- 
two.  I  was  thoroforo  at  tliat  time  quite  without  any  kind  of  ptrtj 
spirit.  I  did  not  reason  on  tho  greater  or  loss  right  which  Bonsjiulii 
hod  to  the  power,  of  which  I  heard  every  one  say  that  ho  made  a  gwd 
iiae.  M.  do  E^musat,  who  believed  in  him,  as  ilid  nearly  the  whol« 
of  Franco,  was  full  of  the  Lopcu  that  at  that  time  seemed  to  bo  well 
founded.  All  classes,  outraged  and  disgusted  by  tho  horrors  of  IIm 
Bovolution,  and  gratefnl  to  the  Consular  Govcmmont  which  pn- 
served  us  &om  the  Jacobin  reaction,  looked  upon  its  coming  into 
power  as  a  new  era  for  the  country.  The  eipcrimcats  in  liberty 
that  had  been  repeatedly  mode  had  inspired  a  natural,  though  scarcely 
rational,  aversion  to  it ;  for,  in  truth,  liberty  bad  always  disappeaiai 
when  its  name  was  abused  to  vary  ooly  the  fonus  of  tyniniy- 
But,  in  general,  nobody  in  Franco  wanted  anything  except  qni*^ 
the  right  to  free  oierciBO  of  the  intellect,  the  cultivation  o<  pnvaM 
virtues,  and  the  rcpiiration,  by  degrees,  of  those  loases  of  fortiow 
which  were  common  to  all.  When  I  remember  the  dreams  wliieb 
I  cherished  at  tLut  time,  the  recollection  makes  nie  sick  at  hcut 
I  regret  thoso  fancies,  as  one  regrets  the  bright  thoughts  of  t^ 
spring-time  of  life — of  that  time  when,  to  use  a  simile  of  Bonap«rte'i> 
one  looks  at  all  things  through  a  gilded  veil  which  taakes  then 
bright  and  sparkling.  "  Little  by  little,"  said  he,  "  this  veil  thicbtit 
as  wo  advance  in  life,  nntil  all  is  nearly  black."  Alas  I  he  binU^ 
soon  stained  with  blood  that  gilded  veil  tbrongh  which  Fr&octi  bid 
gladly  contemplated  him.' 

*  We  onn  only  rerei  inciiifulally  to  Mailnniu  de  Rfmiust'B  vivid  Bcooonl  of  Ik 
First  Consul's  txplraion  uf  mgu  to  I.orU  Wliitwoilli,  on  tlie  eve  of  tho  rapt"'*' 
the  ponce,  oa  ccmplcteljr  confinning  Ltwd  Whitwoith'a  report  of  the  acene  W  W 
Ooienunent,  and  uttert;  caatiadioliDK  the  accoQut  ot  it  given  bv  NopoIwB  ** 
St  HeleiA. 

Bonapaf 
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Bonaparte  told  the  author  more  than  once  that  he  had  not 
intended  to  proceed  to  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  till  two 
Tears  after  the  time  at  which  he  was  forced  to  anticipate  his  long'- 
formed  design.  His  plan  was  to  win  the  mind  of  France  by  his 
administration  and  accustom  her  to  the  spectacle  of  a  quasi- 
royalty  :  he  trusted  to  the  confidence  of  the  Republicans  in  him  as 
the  impersonation  of  the  Revolution,  and  kept  up  the  hopes  of  the 
Royalists  by  his  secret  correspondence;  while  the  renewal  of 
war  with  England  involved  the  strengthening  of  the  army,  which 
woold  become  the  devoted  instrument  of  his  will.  But  his  hand 
was  forced  by  the  '  irreconcilables '  of  each  party  :  for  Jacobin 
tlistmst  and  Royalist  conspiracies  he  devised  the  remedy  of  a 
stunning  blow,  which  should  win  back  the  confidence  of  the  one 
party  by  striking  terror  into  the  other;  and  his  first  great 
crime,  which  remained  the  greatest  of  his  life  and  determined 
its  future  course,  was — in  his  deliberate  choice— the  needful 
prii^  of  the  Empire:  his  last  step  to  the  throne  was  on  the 
murdered  corpse  of  the  young  Bourbon  prince.  Thus  in  the 
pages  of  these  Memoirs,  the  conspiracy  of  Georges,  the  oppor- 
tunity which  il  offered  for  getting  rid  of  Pichegru  and  Moreau, 
tbe  murder  of  the  Due  d'tiinghien,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Empire,  are  the  connected  acts  of  one  drama.  All  the  attempts 
to  shuffle  off  the  responsibility  on  Talleyrand,"  Savary,  or  any 
cither  agents,  are  now  for  ever  silenced  by  Napoleon's  re- 
iterated avowals  of  the  deliberate  purpose  of  the  Duke's  murder, 
in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the  Royalists,  and  's/wic  them  of 
lehat  tec  are  capable;^  and  it  is  a.  signal  proof  of  his  magic 
power  over  the  feelings  of  those  about  him,  that  it  was  a  relief  ' 
to  them  to  believe  that  the  act  was  n  cruel  deliberate  calculation 
of  his  '  jioliti(jne,'  rather  than  a  purposeless  crime,  into  which  he 
was  harried  by  overpowering  anger  and  revenge. 

The  deep  emotion,  hitherto  concentrated  on  the  fate  of  the 
young  prince  in  the  trench  at  Vincennes,  will  henceforth  he 
mingled  with  the  tragit-  interest  of  the  scenes  passing  at  the  same 
time  in  the  chateau  of  Malmaison : — the  vain  expostulations  of 
the  wife — the  silent  terror  of  the  courtiers — the  agony  of  the  lady 
of  honour,  dividing  her  pity  for  the  victim  with  regretful  and 
prophetic  fears  for  the  perpetrator  who  still  had  a  strong  hold 

*  Tbe  St  Helena  legenil  ftboat  tbe  Dm  d'Eogbien's  murder  has  nlreftdy  been  | 
eompletoly  disaectfd  bj  M.  Lanfrey.  Mtidame  de  R^mueal  rishtly  atatta  thiit,  i 
■•  regarded  tliat  great  aiime,  the  bead  and  bant  of  Tollefrand'a  offending  wd a 
thai  twdidnotbitig  to  present  it ; — 'H.deTnUeynDd.'wja  Mndame  de  K^musat, 
■his  told  me  mate  tlian  onoe,  Ibat  Bonaparla  inform-sd  bim,  aa  well  as  Ibe  two 
Mbeir  coDBaU.  of  the  atreat  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  and  tbe  inflexible  detenniin- 
tion  be  littd  (brroed  conpeming  liiin.  He  added  tbiit  all  three  percKiTed  tliut 
worda  voald  be  uacleaa,  and  kept  nUence  Hccordinglf.' 
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upon  her  attachment^ — his  hypocritical  recital  of  verse*  in  pnlw 
of  clemency,  and  his  cold-blootied  gaiety  at  the  game  of  cheM,' 
which  was  broken  off  by  the  arrival  of  the  news — the  shock  of 
the  announcement,  and  the  vain  efforts  of  the  court  to  pre- 
sene  calmness — the  terrible  night  and  sad  awakening  to  heu 
the  details! — the  murmurs  of  Paris  reaching  to  Malmaison— 
Bonaparte's  elaborate  justification  of  the  deed,  and  threati  nf 
vengeance  still  to  come: — 

'  These  people  wished  to  throw  France  into  disorder  tmd  to  kill 
the  BcTolation  in  my  person,  ...  J  have  shed  hlood — -I  oat  obligtd 
to  shed  it — I  ehall  perhaps  shed  more  tfill ;  hut  without  anger,  and  just 
simply  because  blood-letting  is  one  of  the  combiuatiuns  of  political 
medioine.  I  am  the  mau  of  the  Stato  ;  I  am  the  French  RevolntioB 
— I  repent  it — and  I  will  uphold  it.' 

It  was  thus  that — 

'  Women,  even  more  than  men,  were  subjugated  by  the  ma^c  of 
that  Mcramenlat  phrase  of  Bo-iiaparte'g — "  My  policy."  With  tboM 
words  he  crushed  one's  thoughts,  feelings,  and  cvou  imprcssioitB ;  and 
when  ho  uttered  them,  no  one  in  the  palace,  especially  no  woman, 
would  have  dared  to  ask  him  what  ho  meant.' 

And  for  the  moment  the  stroke  of  policy  seemed  Kucocxsfnl  j 
but  it  brought  a  life-long  and  ample  retribution  even  at  policy, 
besides  the  stain  which,  as  Southey  wrote  long  ago,  *  incarnadion) 
his  memory  with  a  deeper  dye  than  that  of  the  purple  for  which 
he  committed  it.'  Madame  de  Riimusat  rightly  marks  this  crime 
as  the  tuming-point  at  which  Na[>oleon  entered  on  the  downward 
path,  long  before  he  attained  the  outward  cUmas  of  succcaa. 
The  Royalists  were  cowed,  and  the  friends  of  order  who  had 
taken  part  with  him  were  committed  bv  a  baptism  of  blood  ;  but 
for  that  very  reason  they  began  to  revolt  from  him  in  heart. 

'By  the  death  of  the  Dae  d'Eughien,  Bonaparte  sucoeeded  in 
compromising,  first  ourselves,  then  the  French  nobility,  finalljr  the 
whole  nation  aud  all  Europe.  Our  fate  woa  united  with  his,  it  i* 
true — this  was  a  great  point  for  him  ;  but  when  he  dishonoured  at, 
bo  loet  the  right  to  devotion  and  ailhcrcnce,  and  he  claimed  them  in 
vain  when  the  hour  of  hie  ill-fortune  came.  How  could  he  reckon 
on  a  link  forged,  it  must  bo  owned,  at  the  cost  of  the  noblest  feelinga 


*  Etqd  »  nnall  a  jmiTit  uf  tlie 
connected  with  his  ikill  it 
not  rubmil  to  the  mowi.' 

t  Ono  touching  indilanl  of  the  trapedy  yi 


I,  rece-lTCB  its  sliock — 


i  reported  by  Savaty  Id 


ii  cIotb««,|bi>  -Ratoli,  and  llie  moiit.'v  he  had  un  him.    'Not  on«  e^ 
vBtild  touch  aKt/Oiing.'    Aud  the  eold-bloMl«J  Sovary  uddKl  for  hitiuelf :   'Bay 

what  one  will,  ono  oannot  lee  eueh  a  tnaa  die  u  wo  might  bco  to  ~    -•-   - 

and  I  feel  it  difficult  to  recorot  my  taHj-froid.' 
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I  the  Boul  ?  Alae  I  I  judge  by  my  own  case.  From  that  time 
forward  I  began  to  blnah  in  secret  at  the  cbatn  I  wore  ;  and  this 
feeling,  which  I  suppreseed  with  more  or  less  success  at  diSbrent 
times,  afterwards  bcciime  the  general  sentiment.' 

With  the  Jacobins  he  had  achieved  a  success  only  too  great ; 
for,  while  compromising  the  Moderate  party  with  himself,  he 
bad  committed  himself  to  litem.  On  the  day  after  the  murder, 
M.  de  Remusat  arrived  at  Malmajson  with  the  news  that,  while 
the  general  feeling  of  Paris  was  revolted  by  the  deed,  the  chiefs 
of  the  Jacobin  party  were  saying  '  le  voila  det  notres  ! '  And 
OD  his  own  part  he  added  the  prophecy,  which  his  wife  often 
afterwards  recalled  to  mind  :  '  The  First  Consul  is  launched  upon 
a  path  in  which,  to  blot  out  this  recollection,  he  will  often  be 
forced  to  turn  aside  from  the  real,  and  to  dazzle  us  by  the  extra- 
ordinary. .  .  .  Above  all,  he  contracted  the  obligation  to  us  of 
being  dlwai/s  successful,  as  success  alone  could  justify  the  means 
be  used  to  gain  it,'  How  he  was  driven  headlong  on  that  down- 
ward path  in  which  every  new  achievement,  performed  at  an  ever- 
growing cost  of  blood  and  misery  to  his  people,  became  less 
effective  in  proportion  to  its  greater  necessity, — this  well-known 
story  is  set  in  the  light,  not  indeed  of  new  facts,  but  of  vivid 
illnstration  from  the  sources  we  have  already  indicated,  in  these 
Memoirs.  Madame  de  Remusat  '  sincerely  believeil  that,  until 
the  death  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  it  would  have  been  possible 
for  him  to  legitimate  his  power  by  conferring  upon  France 
benefits  of  a  kind  which  would  have  pledged  the  nation  to  him 
and  his  for  ever.'  But  she  was  equally  convinced  that,  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  career,  neither  the  repulse  of  his  combined 
enemies,  nor  the  acceptance  of  the  still  mighty  power  offered 
him  by  their  terms  of  peace,  nor  even  a  decisive  victory  at 
Waterloo,  could  have  restored  the  opportunity  ;  for  he  would 
only  have  held  it  under  the  same  self-destructive  necessity  of 
perpetual  novelty  in  dazzling  achievement  and  ever-widening 
conquests.  The  same  opinion  was  expressed  by  M.  Thiers  on 
another  ground,  which  forms  a  striking  testimony  to  the  value 
of  hereditary  monarchy.  In  a  curious  conversation,  recorded 
in  the  posthumously-published  papers  of  Sainte-Beuve,*  which 
took  place  shortly  before  the  Revolution  of  1848,  Thiers,  who 
was  one  of  the  interlocutors,  moralized  as  follows  on  the  fall  of 
the  first  Napoleon  : — 

'  It  has  been  said  that  if  Napoleon  had  won  the  battle  of  Watisrloo 
he  would  have  kept  bis  ground,  and  might  have  transmitted  the  impe- 
rial   sceptre  to  bis  son.     Not  the  least  in  the   world  1      There   is 
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notbing  like  Iicrcdittiry  descent  to  seonre  dnration.  That  is  what  men 
reepect ;  nnd  it  is  TOry  lucky  they  do  respect  it,  elnoo,  but  for  that. 
there  would  be  noUuBg  but  perpetoal  instability.  It  is  b  great  thing 
to  bo^  defamiUc. 

'  Look  at  the  great  Frederick.  In  the  first  half  of  his  reign  bo 
committed  every  eitravagance,  every  cnvp  de  life  imnginabto ;  whereM, 
in  the  sooond  half,  heshotred  himeelf  an  accomplished  Btntceman.  He 
was,  at  the  outset,  uothini;  more  than  a  great  captain.  The  AnstriaiiB 
took  bis  capital  twice,  the  Bussians  once.  Do  yon  really  believs 
that,  if  ho  had  not  been  a  fii»  i?e  famiUe — the  son  of  a  king— hia 
enemies  would  not  have  found  some  pretender  to  set  np  against  himl 
Instead  of  that,  they  contented  themselves  with  laying  Berlin  nndn 
contribntion,  and  took  their  departure  thence  as  soon  as  they  leaned 
that  he  hod  broken  up  bis  camp  to  come  to  the'  relief  of  his  oapitd. 
Napoleon  said  an  ndmirnble  word  in  1815:  "  1/  I  had  hut  been  my 
oiOTi  .jrmiihoH,!  ^hwhl  h,i>-c  rallied  az/mn  even  from  llm  foot  of  lie 
Pyrenees." ' 

But  the  truth  is  that  be  had  been  dethroned  in  the  pabUc 
opinion  of  France  long  before  be  succumbed  to  foreign  enemies ; 
and  these  Memoirs  are  especially  valuable  for  the  signs  by  which 
they  trace  the  steady  progress  of  popular  alienation.  Even  his 
military  success  ceased  to  dazzle  from  (at  least,  if  not  before)  the 
climax  which  it  reacbetl  at  Austerlitz  ;  and  the  deepening  sense 
of  its  cost  in  blood,  misery,  and  national  distress,  was  no  lon^r 
charmed  away  by  victories  which  more  and  more  failod  to  tnr- 
pass  or  equal  espectation.  This  was  confessed  by  Napoleon 
himself  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  seemed  to 
have  made  him  master  of  the  world.  '  Military  glory,'  he  said, 
'  soon  palls  upon  modern  nations.  Fifty  battles  produce  little 
more  sensation  than  five  or  six.  To  the  French  1  shall  always 
be  the  man  of  Marengo,  rather  than  of  Jena  or  I'Viedland,' 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  utterance  of  Napoleon  s  self- 
analysis  is  that  in  which  be  summed  up  his  own  career,  not  in 
the  legends  woven  for  a  last  appeal  from  St.  Helena  to  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  but  in  one  of  his  moments  of  frank  self- 
judgment  '  One  day,  when  at  the  zenith  of  his  power,  be  asked 
those  about  him  what  would  be  said  of  him  after  his  death. 
They  all  hastened  to  answer  in  phrases  of  compliment  or  of 
flattery.  But  he  interrupted  them  by  exclaiming,  "  Wbal !  you 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  people  will  say  ?      T/ieji  irill  tau. 

We  hare  but  small  space  left  to  glance  at  the  highly  inlrr- 
esting  revelations  of  IVapoEeon*s  life  amidst  his  Court,  and  at 
the  new  light  thrown  by  the  Memoirs  upon  all  the  members  of 
the  Bonaparte  family.     He  once  defined  a  statesman  as  a  person 

completely 
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completely  out  of  the  regular  orbit  {parfaitemejtt  excentrique)^ 
almost  alone  on  one  side,  with  the  world  on  the  other:  and  his 
friends  and  servants  were  treated  as  unscTiipulousIy  as  his  victims. 
The  horror  of  the  great  crime  of  his  life  is  mingled  with  disgust 
at  the  unspeakable  meanness  with  which  he  used  Caulaincourt 
as  the  blind  instrument  of  entrapping  the  poor  young  Duke  ;  and 
when  he  learnt  how  this  vicarious  treachery  was  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  Caulaincourt  had  been  in  the  household  of  Conde,  the 
Duke's  father,  he  only  said:  'I  didn't  know  that;  and  besides,  J 
what  does  it  matter?  If  Caulaincourt  is  compromised,  there  »fl 
no  great  harm  ;  he  will  serve  me  all  the  better!' 

That  this  was    no    half-jesting  cynicism,  but  the  deliberate 
system  of  all  his    relations  with  his  servants,  is  the  constant 
theme  of  bitter  reminiscence  throughout  the  Memoirs,     It  was 
his  plan  to  make  them  his  own  by  compromising  and  degrading  . 
them,  and  to  keep  them  in  constant  uneasiness,  that  they  might  J 
never  feel  for  a.  moment  out  of  bis  power.      With    them,   a»l 
in  his  relation  to  the  whole  world,  we  might  apply  to  Napoleon  1 
what    Tbucydides    makes  a    Corinthian    orator  affirm    of    the 
Athenians :  '  If  any  one  were  to  say  that  he  was  born  never  to 
be  quiet  himself  nor  to  lot  any  one  else  be  quiet,  he  would  say 
right.'     A  touching  vein  runs  through  the  Memoirs  of  the  con- 
stant effort  of  the  writer  and  her  husband  to  serve  the  Emperor 
without  losing  self-respect,  gradually  becoming  impossible,  and 
then  punished  by  loss  of  favour.     Of  this  Madame  de  Remusat 
once  ventured  to  complain  to  Josephine : — 

'The  Empress  received  me  in  a  most  fricntUy  manner,  and  1 
avowed  to  her  quite  frankly  the  ti'ouble  that  was  on  my  mind.  II 
eipreeeed  my  snrpriao  that  no  past  proof  of  lievotednesB  or  dis- 
inteiested  serrice  oonld  avail  nith  her  husband  against  a  sudden 
prejudice.  She  ropeatod  my  words  to  him,  and  he  well  understood 
what  they  meant ;  bat  be  persisted  in  his  own  definition  of  what  ho 
called  devotedness,  which  was  an  entire  enrrender  of  une's  being, 
of  all  one's  sentiments,  and  of  all  one's  opinions,  and  repented  that 
we  ought  to  give  up  all  our  former  habits,  in  order  to  have  only  one 
thought,  that  of  his  interest  and  his  will.' 

He  found  men  to  serve  him  thus  :  like  Savary,  who  stifled  the 
better  side  of  bis  character  (for  'the  Emperor  sedulously  culti- 
vated evil  passions  in  the  men  who  served  him,  and  they 
flourished  abundantly  in  his  reign'),  or  from  a  true  spirit  of 
dcvotedness,  like  Duroc,  on  whose  death  Napoleon  wrote,  '  It  is 
the  first  time,  for  twenty  years,  that  be  has  not  divined  what 
would  give  me  pleasure.'  And  yet  we  learn  from  M.  Cliarles 
de  Remusat  that  even  this  devoted  friend  did  not  like  the 
Emperor,  or  at  any  rate  judged  him  with  severity.     In  later 
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limes  he  was  wearied  out  by  Bonaparte's  temper,  and  still  mure 
by  bis  system  of  government,  and  on  the  day  preceding  his 
death,  he  let  this  be  perceived,  even  by  tbe  Emperor,' 

Bonaparte  encouraged  cunning  and  tale-bearing  among  his 
courtiers,  and  resorted  to  the  meanness  of  opening  their  letten, 
and  the  De  Rt'musats  ultimately  lost  his  favour  through  a  cor- 
respondence thus  intercepted.  He  claimed  to  bold  even  their 
reputations  at  bis  mercy — to  sport  with  them  himself,  though, 
from  a  selfish  motive,  he  forbad  others  to  do  the  like. 

'  The  despotism  of  bis  will  grew  in  proportion  to  the  onlugomeDt 
of  the  circle  with  which  ho  surrounded  himself;  it  is  a  fitct  tlutt  1m 
wonted  to  be  the  sole  arbiter  of  reputations,  to  make  them  and  to 
nnraake  them  at  his  pleasaro.  He  broiiclcd  a  ninn  or  blighted  a 
woman  for  a  won),  without  any  kind  of  hesitation,  but  ho  ww 
much  displeased  that  the  public  should  venture  to  observe  and  to 
comment  on  the  conduct  of  either  one  or  the  other,  if  ho  had 
placed  them  within  the  rays  of  the  aureole  with  which  he  surrounded 
himself.' 

Aladame  de  Remusat  illustrates  thts  by  a  strange  scene  nl 
court,  in  which  Napoleon,  after  putting  the  ladies  to  the  blush 
by  telling  each  in  turn  the  scandal  people  said  of  tbem.  Hew 
into  a  violent  passion  at  the  audacity  of  those  who  dared  to 
utter  a  word  against  his  court  and  family ;  upon  which  one 
of  the  ladies  said  lo  Josephine,  'Let  the  Emperor  only  go  on 
defending  us  in  that  fashion,  and  we  are  lost." 

This  spirit  of  licentious  mischief  was  often  indulged  at  bis 
court  balls : — 

'  He  accosted  the  ladies  freely,  and  was  often  very  nnscmptiloaa 
in  bis  remarks  to  them ;  and  if  be  was  answered,  and  nnable  at  utin 
to  recognise  who  it  was  that  spoke  to  him,  he  wotdd  pall  off  tlM> 
speaker's  mask,  revealing  himself  by  this  rude  act  of  power.  Ho 
also  took  groat  pleasure  in  eeeking  cut  certain  hnsbaads,  under 
cover  of  Ms  disguise,  anil  tormenting  tbem  with  anecdotes,  tme  oc 
false,  of  their  wives.  If  he  afterwards  learned  that  these  revclatiotia 
hod  been  followed  by  nnplossitnt  consequences,  ho  became  very  angry; 
for  he  wonld  not  permit  the  diapleasnre  which  he  had  himseU  ezoitod 
to  bo  independent  of  bim.  It  must  bo  said,  because  it  is  tbo  truth, 
there  is  in  Bonaparte  a  natural  badness,  which  makoe  bim  like  to  do 
evil  in  email  as  well  as  in  great  things.' 

He  took  a  mischievous  delight  in  giving  annoyance  and 
irritation,  and  then  laughing  at  tbe  pain  he  had  caused,  wbich 
reminds  us  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  recklessness  of  a  boy 
making  mischief  '  for  the  fun  of  it.'  His  sisters  were  often  tb« 
butt  of  this  propensity,  for  which,  it  must  be  owned,  they  gave 
him  ample  provocation.     Take,  for  example,  the  scene  at   thr 
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great  family  and  court  dinner,  on  the  day  when   the  Senate 
decreed  the  estabUshment  of  the  Empire  : 

'  Just  before  wo  eat  Aovra  to  table  the  governor  of  the  palace, 
Dnroc,  went  round  to  ftjipriEo  ua  all,  one  after  tbo  other,  of  the 
titles  of  Prince  and  Princess,  nbicb  we  most  give  to  Joseph  and 
Ijonis  Bonaparte,  and  their  wives  respectively.  Napoleon's  sisters, 
Mesdames  Bacciocbi  and  Murat,  seemed  thuuderBtmck  with  this  dis- 
tinction of  Tank  between  their  sisters-in-law  and  tLemselves.  The 
Emperor  bimaelf  looked  gay  and  serene,  and,  I  fancy,  rather  enjoyed 
in  secret  the  little  constraint  occasioned  among  us  all  by  the  new 
court  ceremonial.  Madame  Murat  was  in  despair,  and  when  she 
heard  the  Emperor  name  repeatedly  tbe  Prinre^g  Louie,  so  utterly  lost 
all  command  of  her  emotions  that  abe  could  not  restrain  ber  tears. 
She  drank  glass  after  glass  of  water,  to  eecm  to  do  eomctbing  to 
recover  her  self-possession ;  but  her  tears  always  again  got  the  better 
of  her.  Madame  Bacciochi,  who  was  older  and  more  mistress  of 
lierself,  re&ained  indeed  from  weeping,  but  assumed  a  rough  and 
trenchant  manner,  and  treated  all  round  her  with  marked  hauteur. 

'Noit  day  there  was  a  dinner  enfamille  at  the  Toileries,  where  a 
family  scene  occurred  of  still  more  violence  [reported  by  the  Empress 
to  Madame  de  B^masat,  who,  of  course,  was  not  present].  Madamo 
Ifnrat  broke  oat  afresh  in  complaints,  tears,  and  reproaches,  demanding 
to  know  the  reason  why  she  and  her  sisters  were  to  be  condemned  to 
obscurity — to  contempt — while  strangers  to  the  family  were,  forsooth, 
to  be  Iwided  with  bonoure  and  dignities.  Napoleon  answered  with 
extreme  haughtiness,  that  be  was  the  master  to  distribute  dignities  at 
Lis  pleasure.  On  this  occasion  be  let  fall  a  sharp  saying,  which  has 
been  retained  in  memory,  "  One  would  really  think,  ladies,  to  listen 
to  the  pretensions  yon  put  forward,  tbat  we  hold  the  Crown  from  the 
late  King  our  father." 

'  The  linale  of  the  scone  was  that  Madame  Murat  fell  on  the  floor 
in  a  fainting  Gt.  Napoleon  at  once  eoftcned,  and  the  end  was  that 
she  got  for  herself  and  bushand  all  the  dignities  she  wanted.  The 
whole  spectacle  gave  me  a  now  and  strong  impression  of  the  over- 
powering effect  which  ambition  is  capable  of  producing  on  characters 
of  a  certain  sort.' 

And  so  in  smnll  things,  as  well  as  great,  Napoleon  showed  hi*  ' 
disregard  for  the  feelings  of  those  about  him  and  contempt  for 
the  'minor  moralities'  and  small  observances,  which  have  been 
style<l  the  politeness  of  kings.  Thus  at  his  receptions,  '  he 
never  remembered  a  name,  and  his  first  question  almost 
invariably  was,  "  What  do  you  call  yourself?" '  But  here  he 
met  his  match  in  the  composer  Gretry : — 

'  As  a  member  of  the  Institute  he  frequently  attended  the  Sunday 
receptions,  and  it  happened  more  than  once  Uint  the  Emperor,  who 
had  come  to  recognise  his  face,  approached  him  almost  mechanically, 
and  asked  him  Ms  name.     One  «lay,  Gretry,  who  was  tired  of  this 

perpetual 
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perpetoal  question,  &ad  perliapa  a  little  annoyed  at  not  baring 
prodnced  a  more  lasting  imprcgaion,  ansivcred  to  tlto  Bmpcior's 
rudely  uttered  "  And  you  I  who  are  yon  ?  "  in  a  sbarp,  impatient  tono, 

"Sire,  I  am  elill  Gr&lnj."  Ever  aftorwards,  the  Emperor  lecogfoMA 
him  perfectly,' 

No  parts  of  the  Memoirs  arc  more  striking  than  those  which 
depict  the  court  of  a  military  ndvcnturer,  who  gloried  in  being 
but  the  first  citizen  of  a  free  Republic,  as  teeming  with  those 
evils,  which  the  writer  truly  describes  as  innate  in  all  despotic 
cnurts ;  the  jealousies  of  fierce  passions  and  rival  factions ;  th« 
most  chilling  social  and  mental  restraint ;  unbounded  pomp  and 
luxury,  and  the  unbridled  licence  of  immorality;  with  meaa 
submission  to  the  Jiat  uttered  by  the  irrevocable  sentence,  'JeU 
veaxj'  The  suggestion,  that  the  writer's  emotional  disposltioa 
may  have  led  her  to  colour  her  pictures  too  strongly,  is  well  met 
by  the  appeal  of  M.  Charles  de  Remusat,  not  only  to  the  parallel 
scenes  described  by  Saint-Simon,  whose  exaggeration  is  only  in 
his  language,  but  to  the  more  moderate  judgment  of  Madame  dc 
Maintcnon,  who  thus  described  the  despotic  Conrt  In  which  she 
played  so  conspicuous  a  part :  '  As  for  your  Court  friends,  they 
are  always  grovelling  on  the  earth.  .  ,  .  We  witness  assassina- 
tions, envy,  rage,  treachery,  insatiable  avarice — meanoesies 
which  are  disguised  under  the  name  of  greatness,  courage,'  Stc. ; 
— a  very  summary  of  a  great  part  of  the  contents  of  the  Memoir* 
now  before  ua. 

Of  tbe  portraits  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  sketched  in  the 
Introduction,  wc  can  only  notice  one  which  later  events  have 
investeil  with  deep  interest.  The  two  persons  singled  out  in 
ihese  Memoirs  for  special  exception  from  the  repulsive  cha- 
racter of  the  Bonaparte  family  and  connections,  are  Eugene 
Beauharnals  and  his  sister  Hortense,  afterwards  Queen  of 
Holland,  and  mother  of  Napoleon  III,,  the  only  son  who  sur- 
vived her.  Madame  de  Remusat  has  drawn  the  character  of 
Eugene  in  a  few  vigorous  and  discriminative  lines,  which  «re 
have  no  space  left  to  quote. 

His  sister  Hortense  Is  depicted  in  these  Memoirs  as  of  an 
equally  happy  nature,  but  the  world  in  general  has  not  as 
yet  been  quite  prepared  to  accept  the  porlrait.  Madame  dr 
Remusat  regards  her  with  the  strongest  sympathy  as  '  perhaps 
the  unhappiest  person  of  her  time,  and  the  least  formed  by 
nature  to  have  been  so ' — as  first  having  been  grossly  and  grouna- 
lessly  calumniated  by  the  jealous  hatred  of  the  Bonapartes,  and, 
after  their  fall,  involved  in  the  general  discredit  of  all  who  bore 

Bays, '  in  a  posItioQ  to  tike  a  Tery  near  view  of 
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J^Eadame  Louis  Bouap&tte ;  I  bavo  ended  by  becoming  ncqniunted 
-with  all  the  secrete  of  bor  interior  life,  and  stie  has  alnaje  appeared 
to  me  as  one  of  tlie  purcBt  and  most  unfortunate  of  women.  Her 
cmly  aolaco  was  the  tender  affection  elio  bore  to  her  brother.  She 
enjoyed  by  Bympatliy  his  happiness,  his  succeaaes,  the  stmshine  of  his 
temper.  How  often  have  I  heard  her  utter  these  touching  words :  "  I 
live  only  in  Eugine's  life !  " ' 

The  expression  of  Madame  de  Kemusat's  feeling  for  Queen 
Hortense  rings  extremely  like  truth,  at  least  for  the  period  of 
their  personal  acquaintance  and  intercourse.  Everything  worked 
against  Hortense — her  own  inexperienced  and  romantic  views 
of  life — her  mother's  much  less  romantic  and  not  a.  whit  wiser 
schemes  lor  bestowing  her  in  marriage — and  finally,  her  hus- 
band's morbidly  distrustful  and  morose  temper.  Louis  Bona- 
parte is  described  by  Madame  de  Rcmusat  as  defiant  et  faux. 
That  he  was  false  we  see  no  evidence.  Distrustful  he  was  to 
an  almost  insane  excess;  and  the  persecutions  of  his  wife 
recorded  in  these  Memoirs,  especially  considering  some  of  the 
occasions  he  chose  for  them,  were  simply  brutal.  In  one  of  the 
keen  rebukes,  which  he  unsparingly  administered  all  round, 
Napoleon  wrote  to  Louis : 

'  Your  quarrels  with  the  queeu  aro  n  public  ecandoL  Pray  have, 
in  your  family,  that  paternal  and  effeminate  character  which  you 
chow  in  your  government,  and  carry  into  afiairs  that  vigour  which 
you  show  at  borne.  You  treat  a  young  woman  like  one  handling  a 
regiment.  I'ou  have  the  beel  and  most  vtrtaous  ofteives,  and  yow  mote 
her  unkappr/.' 

The  unvarying  regard  and  affection  of  such  a.  man  as  Napo- 
leon for  the  only  woman  he  seems  to  have  both  loved  and 
respected,  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  Madame  de  Remusafs 
contemporaneous  testimony,  '  Hortense  '  he  said — '  forces  me 
to  believe  in  virtue.'  •  We 

*  It  ms;  not  here  bo  out  of  place  to  make  some  passing  referenco  to  the  daubta 
wbich  hsre  been  tbrown  by  tlis  enemies  of  the  Iste  French  Etnpeior  on  his 
Jeptimate  hirth.  '  The  inalit^ioas  world,'  said  the  lale  Mr.  Somor,  in  1860,  to 
iludame  Comn  (by  her  nntecFdcntA  and  charactor  a  most  tniatwoithy  witnesa), 

■  would  call  bia  mlutory  and  cipectntive  policy  a  aign  of  hi«  Dutch  blood," 

■  Tbe  world.'  she  auid,  '  irould  lallc  nooeenBe.  Ho  baa  not  a  drop  of  DatcL 
blood.  In  the  be^ning  ot  July  ISOT.  Napoleon  cfftKited  a  reconciliation  between 
Hortenw  and  Louie.  They  met  at  Moutpellier,  and  spent  three  or  four  days,  oa 
waa  aaoally  the  coie.  io  qoarrellisg.  She  went  off  in  a  pet  to  Bordeaux,  where 
the  Emperor  was  on  hia  wny  to  begin  his  aeizure  of  Spain.  Bbe  paaaed  a  few 
dan  with  him,  and  then  returned,  at  the  end  of  July,  to  her  huabeuid  at  Mont- 

Ellier.  He  baa  many  little  bodUy  tricka  resembling  those  of  Louis.  Loais  never 
Aed  you  Ed  the  face ;  when  he  bowed,  it  was  nut  like  anybody  else,  it  was  an 
IncUnation  or  the  body  on  one  side.  Ue  kept  Ids  hands  close  to  hia  sides,  Louis 
"'  Doleon  bos  all  these  peculiarities.    Ho  [Louis]  vas  jealous  of  Horteose,  bribed 

's  to  watch  her,  and  often  said  of  Louis  Napoleon:  "  Co  n'est  pas 

1...1 1, half  mnd,  and  I  believe  only  soia  so  to  lease  bis  wife. 

At 
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We  cannot  conclude  without  reverting,  for  a  naomem,  to  thi* 
point  from  wUich  we  set  out,  the  justification  piven  by  ihete 
Memoirs  to  our  old-fashioned  views  of  Napoleon,  especially  as 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  his  relation  to  our  own  couatrj 
and  its  politics.  Few  illustrations  of  our  tendency  to  make 
foreign  politics  the  battle-ground  of  party  arc  stronger  than  tbe 
feeling  which  glorified  '  the  ogre  of  Corsica '  into  '  the  martyr  of 
St.  Helena ';  and  in  this  case  also  the  truth  of  history  rebukes  the 
morbid  indulgence  of  sentiment  at  the  cost  of  steadfast  patriotic 
]>olicy.  It  is  something  new  to  find  a  French  writer  rendering 
full  justice  to  the  character  of  England's  resistance  to  Napolecra, 
and  that  fuller  justice  which  the  English  Opposition  refused  to 
the  motives  of  her  Government  and  people  in  fighting  out  the 
conflict  to  the  end.  After  describing,  in  one  of  her  most  iater- 
esting  chapters,  the  fetes  at  Fontainebleau  in  1807 — when  tlv) 
Emperor's  fortune  had  reached  the  zenith  from  which  it  began 
to  decline  in  the  ill-omened  divorce  and  the  conspiracv  agauut 
Spain — Madame  de  Kemusat  says  : — 

'  For  nil  tliia,  a  worm  was  gnawing  at  the  vitals  of  his  glory.  Tbo 
French  Hevolntion  was  not  a  process  by  which  tho  public  mind  wu  to 
bo  led  to  Buhmit  to  arbitrary  power;  the  cDlightonment  uf  the  a^ 
the  progress  of  sound  principles,  the  spread  of  liberty,  were  all  against 
him,  and  they  were  destined  to  overthrow  this  brilliuut  edifico  at 
authority,  founded  in  opposition  to  tho  march  of  the  human  iiit^Uoot. 
Tho  sacrod  flamo  of  liberty  was  burning  in  Eogland.  Happily  fiir 
tho  wolfaro  of  nations,  that  sanctuary  was  defended  by  a  harrier  which 
tbo  armieB  of  Bonaparte  could  uot  break  down.  A  few  leagues  of  sea 
protected  the  civilization  of  the  world,  and  saved  it  from  being  forced 
to  abandon  tho  fiotd  of  battle  to  out)  who  might  not  perhaps  ban 
utterly  beaten  it,  but  who  would  have  stifled  it  fur  the  space  of  a 
whole  generation. 

'  The  English  Government,  joalons  of  so  colossal  a  power,  and  not- 
withstanding the  ill  success  of  so  many  enterprises,  found  an  uuiailing 
resource  against  the  Emperor  in  the  national  sentimeuta.  The  prids 
and  the  industry  of  England,  which  was  attacked  in  both  its  position 
and  its  interests,  wore  equally  alarmed,  and  the  people  consented 
eagerly  to  every  sacrifice  that  was  demanded  of  them.' 

Those  who  hold  that  auy  praise  of  an  English  Minister  from 
abroad  marks  him  as  the  Minister,  not  of  England,  but  of 
France,  or  Germany,  or  Austria,  may  perhaps  rather  sympathixc 
with  Bonaparte's  democratic  hatred  of  England,  expressed  in 

At  one  lime,  he  look  poMcuion  of  Lonii  Napoleon,  which  woold  aaucely  Inn 
been  the  cue  if  be  hnd  really  doubted  his  le^timaFy.' 

Hsdune  de  HemuNit  also  diBtmctly  marks  the  time  when  Loais  siul 
WGio  living  in  appaiuDt  hanpineM  during  the  tempornrj  rcounciliation 
pellicr,  ua  that  vbich  gave  the  futnte  Emperor  bis  eziBteuix,'. 
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terms,  of  which  we  seem  to  have  heard  echoes  nearer  home,  not 
so  very  long  ago : — 

'  Every  effort  was  made  to  stigmatize  what  was  called  the  invasion  of 
Continental  liberties.  The  English  Government  was  compared,  in  its 
policy,  to  Marat.  "  What  did  he  ever  do  that  was  more  atrocious  ?  " 
was  asked.  "  The  spectacle  of  a  pcrpotoal  war  is  presented  to  the 
world.  The  oligarchical  ringleaders  who  direct  English  policy  will 
end,  as  all  exaggerated  and  infuriated  men  do  end,  by  earning  the 
opprobrium  of  their  own  country  and  the  hatred  of  other  nations."  ' 

We  conclude  with  a  passage,  the  moral  of  which  may  be  the  less 
necessary  to  point  at  a  moment  when  sentimental  sympathy  with 
foreign  despotism  is  brought  to  the  test  of  responsible  policy: — 

'  The  Opposition  declared  against  the  expedition,  and  the  Emperor, 
in  his  ignorance  of  the  British  Constitation,  flattered  himself  that  the 
parliamentary  debates  on  this  point  would  be  useful  to  him.  Little 
accustomed  to  opposition,  he  estimated  that  of  a  political  party  in 
England  by  the  effect  which  would  have  been  produced  in  France, 
had  the  same  violence  of  opinion  which  he  remarked  in  the  London 
journals  been  manifested  here,  and  he  believed  the  English  Govern- 
ment was  lost  on  the  evidence  of  the  diatribes  of  the  ''Morning 
Chronicle."  These  articles  were  a  welcome  aliment  to  his  own  im- 
patience, but  his  hopes  always  proved  vain.  The  Opposition  declaimed, 
but  its  remonstrances  came  to  nothing,  and  the  Government  always 
f oimd  means  to  carry  on  the  necessary  struggle.' 

We  have  still  confidence  in  that  unbroken  tradition  of  English 
patriotism,  which  will  surely  make  the  like  stand  whenever 
the  call  to  action  dispels  the  mists  of  sentiment. 
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3.  History  of  the  Mongols.  By  Henry  H.  Ho  worth,  F.S.A. 
Part  I.     London,  1876.     Part  IL,  in  2  vols.     London,  1880.* 

4.  The  Pekin  Gazette.     1876-79. 

5  Tlie  River  of  Golden  Sand^  the  Narrative  of  a  Journey 
through  China  and  Eastern  Tibet  to  Burmah.  By  Captain 
William  Gill,  R.E.  With  an  introductory  Essay  by  Col. 
Henry  Yule,  C.B.,  R.E.     2  vols.     London,  1880. 

ABOUT  three  years  ago  rumours  began  to  reach  this  country 
of  the  doings  of  a  Chinese  army  in  the  heart  of  Central 
Asia.    Few  persons  were  aware  of  the  western  march  of  Chinese 

*  The  first  volume  of  this  excellent  work  was  reviewed  at  length  in  the 
'  Quarterly  Beview '  in  1877,  vol.  144,  pp.  351,  teq. 

Vol.  149.— iVb.  298.  2  H  soldiers, 
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soldiers,  until  they  had  given  signal  proof  of  their  prowess  bj 
the  capture  of  walled  cities,  and  the  overthrow  of  warlike 
enemies.  The  surrender  of  the  towns  of  Urumtsi  and  Manas, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  confederacy  formed  by  the  Tung^i, 
fairly  aroused  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  further  progress  of 
the  Chinese  army  that  had  achieved  such  victories.  These  pre- 
liminary successes  on  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Tian  Shan  were 
to  most  persons  a  revelation.  They  seemed  to  justify  the  pre- 
diction of  further  Chinese  triumphs  over  their  remaining  adver- 
sary, the  late  Yakoob  Beg,  the  redoubtable  Athalik  Ghazi. 
How  much  more  justified  that  prediction  was  by  the  past 
history  of  China,  students  of  the  career  of  that  most  singular  of 
all  empires  were  aware.  It  was  these  achievements,  and  those 
greater  and  more  remarkable  ones  which  have  since  been  accom- 
plished, that  attracted  general  attention  to  the  Chinese  in  Centiml 
Asia.  The  overthrow  of  the  Tungani,  the  reconquest  of  E^astern 
Turkestan,  the  demand  for  the  restoration  of  Kuldja — all  stages 
in  a  settled  policy  on  the  part  of  tlie  Pekin  authorities  for  the 
recovery  of  the  lost  possessions  of  the  Empire — have  not  failed 
to  rivet  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  more  closely  with  the 
development  of  each  phase,  on  a  remote  and  little-known  por- 
tion of  the  latter  continent.  At  the  least,  these  things  meant 
the  introduction  of  a  new  element  into  the  settlement  of  the 
Central  Asian  Question.  But  they  meant  still  more.  They 
demonstrated  that,  of  the  three  great  Asiatic  Powers,  China 
was  at  all  hazards  resolved  to  enforce  her  legitimate  claim. 
The  restoration  of  Kuldja  will  complete  in  this  respect  the 
task  set  before  the  Chinese  generals.  When  that  act  has  been 
accomplished,  China  will  remain  a  contented  spectator  of  the 
progress  of  events  to  the  west  of  her  present  frontier.  So  long 
as  she  feels  herself  safe  within  her  own  borders,  so  long  will  she 
be  content  to  continue  passive.  Any  fresh  move  on  her  part 
will  be  a  symptom  that  she  is  beset  by  some  secret  dread  of 
danger,  either  from  beyond  or  within  her  actual  territory.  It 
is  proposed  to  describe  here,  as  fully  as  our  space  will  permit, 
the  reasons  why  China  undertook  these  recent  campaigns  at 
such  a  distance  from  her  home  frontier,  and  also  the  progress 
of  those  wars,  their  political  significance,  and  the  practical 
result  of  the  reappearance  of  the  Chinese  in  Central  Asia  as 
conquerors. 

In  our  historical  retrospect  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  further 
back  than  the  reign  of  the  second  Mantchoo  Emperor,  the  g^at 
Kanghi.  In  theory,  the  Emperor  still  preserved  his  claim  to 
supremacy  over  the  Tartar  princes  of  Jungaria  and  Turkestan. 
The  Mantchoos  based   this   theory  on  a  double  right.      They 

were 
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were  emperors  of  China,  and  consequently  the  heirs  of  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  great  Song  and  Tang  dynasties.  They  were 
also  Mantchoos,  to  some  extent  the  representatives  of  the  Mon- 
gols, and  also  of  the  traditions  of  the  great  Mongol  conquerors. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  Mantchoo  dynasty  began  to 
become  consolidated  in  the  hands  of  the  second  Emperor  of 
that  race,  that  China  was  capable  of  undertaking  any  protracted 
military  enterprise  beyond  her  immediate  confines.  We  may, 
therefore,  pass  on  until  about  the  year  1680,  when  Kanghi  had 
been  seated  twenty  years  upon  the  throne.  At  that  time  a 
prince  of  Jungaria,  known  as  Galdan,  had  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing what  may  be  termed  an  admitted  supremacy  among  the 
petty  princes  of  all  the  cities  and  districts  that  lie  on  either  side 
of  the  Tian  Shan  range,  from  the  country  of  the  Khalkas  to  that 
of  the  Kirghiz.  In  1678  he  conquered  the  country  of  Kashgaria, 
and  forthwith  began  to  encroach  in  the  direction  of  China. 
He  occupied  Turfan  and  Hamil,  and  arrogating  to  himself 
titles  that  were  the  peculiar  property  of  the  descendants  of 
Genghis,  intrigued  among  the  Khalkas,  and  cast  a  coveting 
eye  towards  Koko-nor.  Not  content  with  secular  objects,  he 
meddled  in  spiritual.  He  had  himself  been  a  Lama  in  earlier 
days,  and  the  personal  friend  of  the  Dalai  Lama  of  Lhasa.  He 
aspired  to  be  the  great  secular  chief  in  the  country  round 
Gobi,  and  he  stood  forth  as  the  declared  champion  of  Tibet. 
Rumours  of  these  acts  and  pretensions  reached  Pekin,  and 
Kanghi  resolved  to  discover  what  was  the  power  with  which 
the  ambitious  Galdan  could  support  a  policy  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  past  times  by  other  Central  Asian  rulers,  and  which 
had  often  been  the  precursor  to  inroads  upon  Chinese  territory. 

In  1682  Chinese  envoys  were  consequently  sent  to  the  court 
of  Galdan.  They  were  received  by  that  astute  prince  with 
every  mark  of  honour,  and  he  protested  his  sincere  friendship 
for  the  great  Emperor.  Six  years  later  Galdan  commenced, 
notwithstanding,  a  war  with  his  enemies  the  Khalkas,  in  which 
he  obtained  several  successes.  Kanghi  then  resolved  to  settle 
the  pretensions  of  Galdan  once  and  for  ever,  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  Khalkas  would  have  given  the  latter  the  key  to  one  of 
the  best  roads  into  China.  In  1689  a  large  Chinese  army  was 
massed  on  the  frontier,  and  then  pushed  forward  into  the  Khalka 
country,  which  Galdan  was  overrunning.  After  some  undecided 
warfare,  peace  was  concluded,  Galdan  promising  *  never  to 
return  into  the  territories  of  the  Emperor  or  those  of  any  of  his 
allies.'  *     But  the  peace  which  had  been  wrung  from  his  neces- 

*  See  '  The  Histoi^  of  the  Mongols '  by  H.  H.  Howorth,  for  much  inteieBtiDg 
iniiormation  about  tiiis  campaign,  and  idndred  matters. 
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sities  was  in  the  eyes  of  Galdan  only  a  truce.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  Chinese  army  did  but  serve  to  encourage  him  to  renew 
his  ambitious  schemes.  '  Ambition,'  the  Chinese  said,  ^  be- 
came his  only  God.'  His  conquest  of  the  Khalka  country,  his 
overtures  to  the  Mongol  chieftains,  his  bidding  for  favour  with 
the  priesthood,  all  proclaimed  that  he  was  playing  for  a  great 
stake.  His  boldness  brought  him  face  to  face  with  the  Emperor 
of  China.  In  1695  a  second  war  broke  out  with  the  Eleuth  ruler. 
After  overcoming  almost  incredible  difficulties,  the  Chinese 
army  reached  the  Kerbulon  river  only  to  find  that  the  Eleuths  had 
retreated  ;  but  Galdan  was  cut  off  by  another  corps,  and,  after  a 
stubborn  resistance,  signally  defeated.  For  many  months  he 
passed  an  uncertain  life  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Chinese  advanced 
positions,  but  at  last,  just  as  the  Chinese  were  about  to  renew 
their  advance,  he  either  died  of  disease,  or,  as  is  more  probable, 
put  an  end  to  his  own  existence.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
Galdan  was  a  singularly  able  ruler.  His  conquests  were  very 
considerable,  and  his  influence  wide-reaching.  It  is  probable 
that  he  would  have  accomplished  still  more,  had  he  happened  to 
have  lived  at  a  different  period  of  Chinese  history.  Pitted 
against  Kanghi,  who  was  strong  in  the  resources  of  a  great 
military  caste,  he  was  unable  to  carry  out  those  aggressive 
schemes  over  which  he  had  brooded ;  but  his  successful  rival 
himself  bore  testimony  to  his  abilities.  The  Emperor's  words 
were,  '  Galdan  was  a  formidable  enemy.' 

With  the  death  of  Galdan  the  advance  of  the  Chinese  legions 
was  stayed.  In  1710  an  Eleuth  invasion  of  Tibet,  when  Lhasa 
was  sacked,  recalled  Kanghi's  attention  to  his  troublesome 
western  neighbours.  The  Lamas  appealed  to  the  Mantcboos 
for  aid,  and  their  request  was  granted.  Tibet  received  a 
Mantchoo  garrison,  and  several  armies  were  sent  across  the 
desert  into  Central  Asia.  These  did  not  attain  any  very 
striking  success,  although  on  two  occasions  they  advanced  as 
far  westward  as  Saissan  and  Karashar.  Until  his  death  Kanghi 
continued  to  be  engaged  in  a  border  war.  These  costly  ex- 
peditions, undertaken  for  the  practical  purpose  of  preventing 
any  ambitious  chief  from  acquiring  supreme  control  among  the 
turbulent  tribes  that  hold  all  the  approaches  to  China,  led 
Chinese  statesmen  to  consider  the  wisdom  of  extending  the 
frontier  so  as  to  include  them  within  the  Empire.  There  is 
liltle  doubt  that,  if  the  same  view  had  prevailed  when  Galdan 
was  overthrown,  Kanghi  would  then  have  endeavoured  to  solve 
the  question  definitively.  But  when  the  danger  first  assumed 
serious  proportions,  Kanghi's  reign  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
death  of  the  great  Emperor  put  bold  schemes  out  of  court,  for 
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the  new  ruler  was  essentially  a  man  of  peace.  Yung  Ching 
withdrew  the  frontier  garrisons,  and  the  Chinese  held  aloof  from 
those  disturbances  which  broke  out  in  Central  Asia  among  the 
Eleuth  princes,  and  which,  after  continuing  for  twentj-five 
years,  paved  the  way  for  a  Chinese  triumph — the  greater,  per- 
haps, because  it  had  been  deferred. 

In  the  year  1750,  when  Keen  Lung  had  been  Emperor  fifteen 
years,  the  two  foremost  chiefs  in  Central  Asia  were  Davatsi,  or 
Tawats,  in  Jungaria,  and  Amursana,  in  Hi.  The  former  soon 
grew  jealous  of  the  latter,  because  he  maintained  a  greater  court 
than  Davatsi  thought  compatible  with  his  own  dignity ;  and, 
resolving  to  destroy  Amursana  before  he  should  grow  too  strong, 
he  invaded  Hi.  Amursana  then  fled  to  China.  Davatsi  was 
left  to  enjoy  his  triumph,  but  it  was  not  to  be  for  long.  South 
of  the  Tian  Shan  his  authority  was  repudiated  in  Kashgar ;  but 
the  advance  of  the  Chinese  at  this  moment  takes  away  all 
interest  in  minor  matters,  and  absorbs  the  attention  in  the 
^reat  contest  that  was  at  hand  between  Buddhist  China  and 
Mahomedan  Turkestan. 

When  Amursana  reached  China,  he  found  an  honourable 
reception  awaiting  him.  Keen  Lung  himself  has  told  us  what 
was  the  result  of  his  conversations  with  this  prince  of  the 
Eleuths.  He  gave  him  titles,  and  also  estates.  He  feasted  him 
at  the  royal  table,  and  at  last  lent  him  the  army  of  which  he 
stood  so  greatly  in  need.  The  reasons  which  induced  Keen 
Lung  to  take  up  the  cause  of  Amursana  were  numerous.  In 
the  first  place  there  was  Keen  Lung's  own  warlike  disposition, 
which  urged  him  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  Kanghi ;  and  the  con- 
quest of  Central  Asia  seemed  at  once  the  most  hopeful  and  the 
easiest  achievement.  But  there  were  other  and  not  less  potent 
reasons.  The  ten  years  of  Yung  Ching's  reign  had  sufficed  to 
put  off  the  decided  step  which  Kanghi's  activity  had  fore- 
shadowed, but  the  necessity  for  effecting  a  complete  remedy  of 
the  troubles  on  the  western  frontier  was  admitted  as  much  as 
ever,  and  the  arrival  of  a  distressed  Eleuth  prince  of  admitted 
ability  and  considerable  influence  at  his  Court  seemed  to  afford 
the  opportunity. 

At  this  moment  Davatsi  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  which 
the  latter  construed  into  an  insult  to  his  authority.  Keen 
Long  had  been  waiting  for  an  excuse.  This  letter  afforded 
it.  *  Full  of  a  stupid  pride,  he  presumes  to  address  me  as  an 
equal.  It  is  clear  he  is  a  barbarian,  and  ignorant  of  the  very 
elements  of  divine  law,  which  prescribes  a  due  subordination  :' — 
these  are  Keen  Lung's  words,  and  they  constituted  his  ostensible 
casiu  belli  against  Davatsi.     The  true  origin  of  the  war  was  to 
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be  found,  as  we  have  seen,  in  far  deeper  motives.  It  was  not 
through  any  afTection  for  Amursana,  or  antipathj  towards 
Davatsi,  that  Keen  Lung  undertook  a  war,  the  cost  and  dangers 
of  which  it  was  impossible  to  foresee.  Besides  his  desire  for 
military  triumph,  in  emulation  of  Kanghi's  war  in  Central 
Asia,  there  was  a  settled  purpose  that  all  danger  from  Central 
Asia  should  be  nipped  in  the  bud.  The  Mahomedans  within 
the  empire  must  be  taught,  by  the  fate  of  those  outside  it,  that 
it  would  be  idle  to  dream  of  revolt  against  the  authority  of  the 
Mantchoo  ruler.  Personal  reasons  combined  with  political  to 
make  the  war  in  Central  Asia  popular  with  ruler  and  people 
alike.     It  was  in  very  sooth  a  national  enterprise. 

The  army  which  Keen  Lung  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Amursana  was  a  very  formidable  one,  and  he  entrusted  its 
command  to  one  of  his  best  generals,  Panti,  in  whose  hands 
Amursana  was  little  more  than  a  cypher.  The  march  of  this 
force  was  unopposed.  Davatsi  fled  into  Kashgaria,  but  the 
governor  of  Ush  Turfan  handed  him  over  to  the  Chinese,  who 
sent  him  to  Pekin.  He  was  granted  an  honourable  reception, 
but  died  soon  after  his  arrival.  The  Chinese  had  set  out  in 
1755,  and  early  in  the  following  year  they  were  completely 
triumphant.  '  They  broke  cheerfully  through  all  obstacles. 
Hardly  had  they  bent  a  bow  or  drawn  an  arrow  before  there 
was  submission  everywhere.'  Tersely,  but  accurately,  did  Keen 
Lung  thus  summarize  the  result  of  his  first  campaign  in  Central 
Asia.  The  Chinese  were  again  supreme  among  the  Calmucks 
and  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Tian  Shan. 

Amursana's  ambition  urged  him  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
the  country  south  of  the  Tian  Shan  range.  But  to  do  so  by 
force  of  arms  he  hjul  not  the  means,  and  these  the  Chinese  were 
loth  to  supply.  Under  these  circumstances,  Amursana  resolved 
to  put  forward  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  and  Barhanuddin,  son 
of  Ahmed  Khoja,  was  brought  forward,  and  placed  at  the  bead 
of  an  army  numberino:  about  ()000  Mussulmans  and  500  Chinese, 
with  which  he  took  Kashgar  and  Yarkand,  and  was  established 
in  Kasligaria  as  the  puppet  of  Amursana.  But  the  latter  soon 
aspired  to  be  an  independent  sovereign  in  all  that  region  which 
Chinese  strength  and  prestige  had  won  for  him,  and  thus 
jeopardized  the  alliance  which  was  the  basis  of  his  strengfth. 
Deciding  to  make  his  choice  between  the  position  of  Chinese 
Viceroy  with  its  certainty,  and  that  of  independent  ruler  with 
all  its  risk,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a 
summons  to  Pekin  to  assert  his  independence.  He  followed  up 
the  declaration  by  crushing  the  small  detachment  of  Chinese 
troops  scattered  throughout  the  province,  and  by  executing  the 
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generals  and  other  officials.  Some  of  Keen  Lung's  advisers  were 
in  favour  of  leaving  Amursana  to  his  own  devices.  Not  so 
Keen  Lung  himself.  The  blood  of  his  slaughtered  generals  and 
soldiers  called  for  vengeance ;  the  good  name  of  China  de- 
manded it.  Amursana,  ^the  wolf  who,  having  satisfied  his 
hunger,  is  given  to  prowling  in  search  of  fresh  carnage/  must 
be  crashed.  With  that  object  in  view  a  fresh  army,  with  other 
generals,  crossed  Gobi  to  exact  retribution,  and,  like  its  pre- 
decessor, it  met  with  no  resistance.  Amursana's  soldiers  refused 
to  fight  and  disbanded,  and  he  himself  fled  northwards  to  the 
Kazaks,  and  ultimately  to  Russian  territory.  A  series  of  petty 
wars  and  expeditions  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  decimation 
of  the  population.  But  at  last  the  spirit  of  resistance  was 
stamped  out,  and  the  death  of  Amursana  and  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  Jungarian  authority  encouraged  the  Chinese  to  annex  the 
country.  The  province  was  repeopled  by  settlers  from  Kansuh, 
and  also  by  military  colonies.  Later  on,  too,  seven  thousand 
Mussulman  families  were  brought  from  Kashgar  into  Hi,  and 
the  descendants  of  these  became  known  as  Tarantchis,  or  the 
^  toilers.'  The  internal  administration  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  the  Chinese  contenting  themselves  with  garrisoning 
the  principal  places  and  drawing  the  revenue  of  the  whole 
province. 

In  the  meanwhile  Kashgar  had  shared  the  fate  of  Hi.  Barha- 
nuddin,  instead  of  being  warned  by  the  example  of  his  master 
Amursana,  imitated  his  acts  to  the  letter.  When  the  Chinese 
became  supreme  north  of  the  Tian  Shan,  he  asserted  his  claims 
the  more  openly  to  the  south  of  that  range,  and  refused  to 
acknowledge  his  subordination  to  the  Viceroy  of  Hi.  Like  all 
Central  Asian  despots,  he  longed  for  independence,  but  neglected 
to  perform  those  duties  which  were  essential  to  its  preservation. 
A  Chinese  army  was  accordingly  despatched  against  him,  and 
after  being  defeated  in  several  pitched  battles  he  fled  to  Badak- 
shan.  But  in  that  remote  province  he  found  no  safety.  The 
terror  of  the  Chinese  name  had  gone  before  them,  and  the 
Mir,  anxious  to  avert  danger  from  his  own  territory,  executed 
Barhanuddin  and  his  brother,  and  sent  their  heads  to  the  Chinese. 
Of  all  the  Khojas  only  a  child,  Sarimsak,  the  son  of  Barhanud- 
din, escaped  from  the  hostility  of  the  Chinese  and  the  treachery 
of  reputed  friends.  The  Celestials  treated  Kashgaria  as  they 
had  dealt  with  Jungaria.  They  garrisoned  it,  taxed  it,  and 
tranquillized  it.  In  other  respects  they  left  the  Mahomedans 
to  govern  themselves. 

But  the  Chinese  did  not  stay  their  progress  with  these  per- 
manent acquisitions.     They  resolved  to  strike  a  decisive  blow 
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against  their  western  neighbours  while  they  were  in  the  falV 
tide  of  their  success.      The  towns  of  Khokand  and  Tashken'^ 
were  occupied,  and  a  tribute  was  imposed  upon  the  ruler  of  tlx^ 
former  khanate,  who  on  two  occasions  sent  embassies  to  Peki^^ 
formally  recognizing  his  dependence  on  China.     The  Kirgb»^ 
also   acknowledged   the    Emperor   as   their    suzerain.      Abla "  -^' 
chief  of  the  Middle  Horde,  was  created  a  Chinese  prince  i     ^^ 
1766,  and  Nur  Ali,  chief  of  the  Little  Horde,  paid  tribute  t^--^ 
Pekin.     These  acts  of  formal  recognition  on  the  part  of  tL — ^^ 
various   Mahomedan   potentates  announced  the   conclusion 
the  campaigns  in  Central  Asia.     The  Chinese  had  at  last 
a  settled  frontier,  and  by  taking  up  a  strong  position  in  th- 
heart  of  Turkestan  had  destroyed  all  danger  to  the  Mantdi< 
dynasty  from  the  ambition  of  petty  rulers  similar  to  those  &oi 
whom  it  had  itself  sprung.     These  successes  were  also  remi 
able  for  the  great  effect  they  produced  on  all  the  peoples 
Asia.     There  was  quite  a  panic  among  the  states  of 
Turkestan  at  the  seemingly  irresistible  approach  of  the 
armies.      All  the  remembrance  of  the  former  prowess  of  th« 
Chinese  revived  with  tenfold   force,  at  a  time  when  they  haC 
only  to  assail  disunited  and  enfeebled  governments.      In  fonne^c:  -r 
days  there  had  been  a  tradition  among  the  Mahomedans,  thar"  — ^' 
a  Chinese  conquest  of  Asia  would  herald  the  end  of  the  world 
In  1760  it  seemed  as  if  that  event  was  about  to  take  place.   Thi 
Chinese,  however,  having  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  thei 
neighbours,  withdrew  within  the  strong  frontier  which  they  hac 
secured.      For  sixty  years    there  was    a   profound   peace  in 
region  which  had  been  the  home  of  war.     The  policy  identifi 
with  the  name  of  Keen  Lung  was  thus  proved  to  be  a  wise  on 
It  secured  a  permanent  remedy  of  an  evil  that  had  long  bee 
dealt  with  by  compromise.      Had  Keen  Lung's  successors  acte 
with  his  vigour  and  sagacity,  the  Chinese  Government  woul 
never  have  had  to  reconquer  a  country  that  was  becoming  mor 
and  more  attached  to  its  rule. 

From  1760  to  1822  the  Chinese  were  undisturbed  either  i 
Kashgaria  or  in  Jungaria.      Ten  years  before  the  latter  date  tit 
Khan  of  Khokand  had  indeed  stopped  paying  tribute,  and  th.  ^ 
Chinese  had  acquiesced  in  his  repudiation.      That  was  thefir^"* 
symptom  of  a  decadence  in  China's  vigour.    It  showed  a  relaxing 
of  authority,  and  to  the  exiled  Khojas  this  afforded  a  gleam  ^^ 
sunshine.      The  youngest  of  the  sons  of  Sarimsak,  Jebanp^^ 
was  the  first  to  stand  forward,  after  sixty  years  of  exile,  as  tb^ 
champion  of  the  cause  of  the  Khoja  kings.     The  Chinese  bad 
carried  their  tolerance  of  the  customs  of  their  subjects  too  (^^f 
when   they  permitted  the  Mahomedans  to  retain  all  the  local 
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administration,  thus  preserving  amongst  them  a  fellow-feeling 
that  was  of  necessity  a  hidden  danger  to  the  dominant  power. 
■But  this  was  neither  all,  nor  the  worst.     A  Khokandian  element 
tad  been  permitted  to  establish  itself  within  the  frontier,  which 
Really  constituted   an  imperium  in  imperio.      The  terms  of  a 
treaty  made  with  Khokand  gave  its  Khan  a  certain  percentage 
^n  all  Mahomedan  merchandise  sold  in  Kashgaria  as  far   as 
Aksu.    He  was  permitted  to  depute  Aksakals,  or  White  Beards, 
^^  control  the  collection  of  the  dues,  and  these  men  soon  meddled 
^n  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country  for  other  and  more  sinister 
purposes.      When  Jehangir   resolved   to   invade    Kashgar,  the 
Chinese  power  was  secretly  undermined.    The  unknown  danger 
^^s  infinitely  more  formidable  than  the  known  one. 
«/ehangir  succeeded  in  surprising  a  Chinese  detachment  in 
<826^  and  the  Khan  of  Khokand  then  espoused  his  cause,  sending 
^-'-m    money,  and  a  general  to  lead  his  troops.    Jehangir  marched 
^      Kashgar;    and  the  Chinese  governor,  too  confident  in  the 
*T  of  his  name,  went  out  with  a  much  inferior  force  to  meet 
»      The  result  was  a  Chinese   defeat,  which   gave  to  the 
^kals  the  signal  to  throw  aside  the  mask.     They  rose  in 
^y  Hissar,  Yarkand,  and  Khoten  ;  and  the  Chinese,  surprised 
11  directions,  were  massacred  without  distinction  of  sex  or 
'«n.     For  nine  months  Jehangpir  ruled  in  Kashgar,  when,  on 
I^inese    army  advancing   from    Hi,  a   battle  was  fought  at 
^abad,  in    which    he   was    defeated ;    and,  being   captured 
^"•ly  afterwards,  he  was  sent  to  Pekin,  where  he  was  executed. 
^     attempt  of  Jehangir  was  repeated  in  1831  by  his  brother 
;^f ;  in  1846  by  Yusuf  s  eldest  son,  Katti  Torah ;    and  in 
t>y  one  of  Jehangir's  sons,  Wali  Khan.     All  these  risings 
xiiade  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  and  attended  by 
xne  result.     Each  and  all  were  temporarily  successful ;  but 
^  arrival  of  Chinese  reinforcements,  the  insurgent  leader 
[ways  defeated  and  compelled  to  flee.     Each  inroad  was 
panied  by  a  rising  on  the  part  of  the  Aksakals,  and  by 
assacre  of  the  Khitay,  or  Chinese.     Each  return  of  the 
se  was  marked  by  the  slaughter  of  the  townspeople,  and 
:ecution  of  the  prime  movers   in  the  revolt.      In   these 
^te  scenes  of  slaughter  all  the  good  feelings  generated  by 
^       ^ears  of  peace  expired. 
^^"     to   this   point   the  Chinese  had    risen  triumphant  over 
difficulty.     For  sixty  years  they  had  held  the  country  in 
.ete  tranquillity,  and  for  forty  more  they  had  maintained 
position  there,  despite  the  hostility  of  Khokand,  the  re- 
^  activity  of  the  Khojas,  and  the  half-concealed  hatred  of 
'ge   portion   of  their   subjects.      Till  the  year   1862   the 
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Chinese — Buddhist  and  Mahomedan  alike — had  combined  in 
maintaining  the  authority  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  armies  which 
had  so  often  been  despatched  from  Hi  were  composed  principally 
of  the  Tungani  Mussulmans.  A  great  change  then  took  place, 
and  the  revolt  of  the  Tungani  against  the  Chinese  marks  the 
radical  difference  between  the  previous  attacks  on  the  authority 
•of  China  and  those  that  occurred  afterwards.  Up  to  this  time, 
China,  united  within  herself,  had  triumphed  over  every  diffi- 
culty. After  it,  \  being  disunited  and  rent  almost  to  pieces  by 
internal  feuds,  she  staggered  under  assaults  from  every  quarter; 
and  the  sword,  which  had  been  in  older  days  wielded  so  well, 
dropped  from  her  nerveless  hand  in  the  remote  provinces  of 
Central  Asia, 

The  war  of  1860  with  England  and  France,  in  which  Pekin 
was  taken  and  the  Emperor's  summer  palace  sacked,  had  scarcely 
closed,  when  the  Chinese  Government  was  brought  face  to  face 
with  dangers  from  its  own  subjects,  that  threatened  to  complete 
the  disintegration  of  the  Empire  which  an  unfortunate  foreign 
war  had  begun.     The  Taeping  rebellion  was  the  most  formidable 
of  these  half-popular  movements.     That  rising  chimed  in  with 
secret  longings  on  the  part  of  the  millions  of  Chinese,  which 
it  did  not  seem  possible  for  a  Mantchoo  dynasty  to  satisfy.    It 
bad,  consequently,  a  more  general  support  than  either  of  the 
other  great  risings  to   which  we  have    to   refer.     It  was   also 
nearest  the  capital.     This  domestic  enemy  was  established  in 
the    very    heart   of  the    Empire,  and   the    second    city    in   the 
country  was  in  his  possession.     He  divided  the  state  into  two 
portions,  and  held  the  lines  of  communication  between  them. 
The    Taeping   danger   threatened    the    very    existence     of    the 
Empire.     If  the  Mantchoo  wished   to  preserve  his  position,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Taopings  should  be  destroyer! 
as  quickly  as  circumstances  would  allow.     By  means  of  Colonel 
Gordon  and  his  band  of  European  officers,  the  Taepings  were 
crushed,  if  not  exterminated.     The   Chinese  Government  was 
then  able  to  turn  its  attention  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire, 
where  its  authority  had  also  been   cast  off.     In  Yunnan  there 
had  been  disturbances  which  resulted  subsequently  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  Mahomedan  ruler,  known  to  our  Government 
as  the  Sultan  of  Talifoo.     But  we  need  not  trace  here  the  course 
of  the  Panthay  rising,  as  it  was  called,  further  than  to  say  that, 
after  ten  years'  absence,  the  Emperor's  lieutenants  re-established 
the  imperial  authority  up  to  the  frontiers  of  Burmah. 

Captain  Gill  travelled  through  the  greater  part  of  this  countri*, 
■and  his  description  of  Talifoo  and  the  surrounding  districts 
throws  a  clear  light  upon  a  portion  of  China  hitherto  little 
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known.     He  gives  the  following  graphic  sketch  of  a  Chinese 
^neral  who  fought  against  the  Panthajs : 

*  Greneral  Yang,  the  Ti-T'ai,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkahle 
men  in  China.  He  is  almost  a  hnnchhack,  hut  so  active  that  tho 
people  call  him  **  the  monkey."  In  the  war,  unlike  most  Chinese 
generals,  who  sit  in  their  chairs  in  the  rear,  he  was  always  on  horse- 
back, under  fire,  at  the  head  of  his  men.  One  day  when  he  came  to 
Tisit  us  he  walked  over  from  his  yamen,  a  course  of  action  that  would 
shock  the  sensitive  minds  of  most  Chinese  officials.  He  has  made 
himself  so  powerful  and  rich,  that  he  keeps  two  hundred  soldiers  at 
his  own  expense,  and  is  more  dreaded  than  loved  by  the  Chinese 
Government,  to  whom,  nevertheless,  he  is  an  excellent  servant.' 

The  revolt  of  the  Tungani  concerns  us  more  nearly  than  the 
Panthay  rebellion.  The  Tungani^  Dungani,  or  Dungans,  as 
they  have  been  indifferently  called,  were  a  Mahomedan  people 
settled  in  the  north-west  province  of  Kansuh  and  in  a  portion  of 
Shensi.  Many  of  them  had  migrated  westward  at  the  time  of 
the  wars  of  Keen  Lung,  and  had  colonized  various  parts  of  the 
Chinese  conquests.  During  a  century  this  movement  westward 
had  continued,  and  in  1862  the  Tungani  represented  the  majority 
of  the  population,  not  only  in  parts  of  Kansuh,  but  also  in  the 
country  to  the  west,  as  far  as  Hi  and  the  city  of  Turfan.  Although 
Mahomcdans,  they  had  acted  as  the  soldiers  of  the  Chinese. 
They  had  won  their  battles,  laid  down  their  roads,  and  held  the 
Tartar  population  in  check.  From  the  Tungani  the  Chinese 
never  for  an  instant  expected  danger.  They  were  certainly 
heretics ;  but  then  they  were  part  and  parcel  of  themselves  in 
every  other  respect.  They  hated  the  Khokandians  and  the 
people  of  Kashgar  with  a  hatred  that  was  more  bitter  than  that 
they  bore  to  the  Khitay  or  Buddhist  Chinese.  In  all  essentials 
the  Tungani  were  treated  exactly  like  the  most  favoured  children 
of  the  Empire.  It  is  true  that  in  the  past  they  had  given  trouble. 
Both  to  Kanghi  and  to  Keen  Lung  they  had  been  a  cause  of 
anxiety.  At  one  time  the  latter  had  decreed  their  annihilation, 
but  now  they  were  regarded  as  the  backbone  of  the  Chinese 
power  in  the  west,  the  pillar  on  which  the  fabric  of  her  strength 
in  Central  Asia  rested.  The  only  cause  that  it  is  possible  to 
assign  for  their  rebellion  is  that  vague  one  of  the  religious  revival 
which  was  then  manifesting  itself  among  the  Mahomedans  all 
over  the  world.  But  whatever  the  cause,  the  consequences  were 
clear  enough. 

In  1862  a  riot  occurred  at  a  village  in  Kansuh.  Order  was 
restored  with  some  small  loss  of  life ;  and  the  momentary  alarm 
which  had  been  caused  by  it  passed  away.  The  alarm  was, 
however,  only  too  well  founded.     A  few  weeks  afterwards  a  more 
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serious  riot  took  place  at  the  town  of  Houchow  or  Salara. 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  rising  of  the  Tungani  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  unanimity  shown  by  the  various  Tungani  settle- 
ments proved  that  there  had  been  a  preconcerted  arrangement 
amongst  them;  but  the  Chinese  had  known  nothing  of  it 
The  Tungani  kept  their  secret  well ;  but  the  Khitay  must  have 
been  singularly  obtuse  and  over-confident  not  to  have  perceived 
that  there  was  something  wrong.  In  all  directions  the  Tungani 
cast  off  the  yoke  of  the  Chinese.  The  few  Imperial  troops 
remaining  in  the  province  of  Kansuh  were  unable  to  withstand 
the  desperate  and  unanimous  assault  of  the  Mahomedans. 
They  were  swept  out  of  existence,  and  with  them  the  larger 
portion  of  the  Khitay  population  as  well.  The  Mahomedan 
priests  took  the  lead  in  this  revolt,  and  the  atrocities  which 
they  and  their  followers  enacted  were  of  the  most  horrible  and 
bloodthirsty  character.  The  butchery  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
their  Buddhist  subjects  in  Kansuh  appealed  loudly  to  the 
Chinese  Government  for  revenge ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
their  troops  restored  Kansuh  to  its  allegiance.  Those  of  the 
Tungani  who  were  captured  were  given  over  to  the  executioner. 
But  a  large  number  escaped,  fleeing  westward  to  those  cities 
beyond  the  desert,  where  other  Mussulmans  had  imitated,  with 
like  success,  the  deeds  of  their  kinsmen  in  Kansuh. 

The  events  that  we  have  just  described  in  the  Chinese  pro- 
vinces of  the  north-west  were  naturally  of  great  importance  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  of  Central  Asia.  To  the 
Mahomedans  they  meant  the  dawn  of  a  new  future  ;  to  the 
Buddhists,  the  arrival  of  a  danger  which  it  would  require  all 
their  energy  to  avert.  The  Tungani  were  shrewd  enough  to 
perceive  that  their  main  chance  lay  in  striking  quickly.  No 
sooner  then  did  the  tidings  of  the  events  in  Kansuh  reach 
Hamil  and  Barkul,  Turfan  and  Manas,  than  risings  at  once 
took  place  against  the  Khitay.  In  all  cases  the  movement  was 
successful.  The  Mantchoos  were  deposed  :  the  mollahs  were  set 
up  in  their  stead.  After  a  short  interval  the  other  cities  of 
Karashar,  Kucha,  and  Aksu,  followed  the  example,  with  an 
identical  result.  The  Tungan  revolt  proper  had  then  reached 
its  limit.  The  Buddhist  Chinese  had  been  destroyed  by 
Mahomedan  Chinese.  For  the  first  time  there  had  been 
treachery  within  the  ranks  of  the  Imperial  army.  The  commu- 
nications between  Pekin  and  Jungaria  were  cut,  and  a  hostile 
territory  of  nearly  two  thousand  miles  intervened.  To  restore 
those  communications,  to  retluce  that  hostile  country,  would 
demand  a  war  of  several  campaigns ;  and  Chin<a  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  make  the  slightest  effort.     All  that  her  statesmen 
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could  hope  for  was,  that  she  would  not  go  irretrievably  to  pieces. 
The  Tungani  flourished  on  the  misfortunes  of  the  Empire.  It 
was  evident  to  any  impartial  observer  that,  the  instant  the 
Imperial  Government  had  been  relieved  of  some  of  the  troubles 
and  dangers  which  beset  it,  it  would  without  much  difficulty 
put  down  the  Mahomedan  rising  in  Kansuh. 

During  some  months  after  the  first  successes  of  the  Tungani,  the 
people  of  Kuldja  and  Kashgaria  remained  quiet,  for  the  prestige 
of  China's  power  was  still  great.  But  when  it  became  evident 
to  all,  that  communication  was  hopelessly  cut  off  between  the 
Chinese  garrisons  and  the  base  of  their  strength  in  China,  both 
the  Tungan  element  and  the  native  population  began  to  see  that 
their  masters  were  ill  able  to  hold  their  own  against  a  popular 
rising.  This  opinion  gained  ground  daily,  and  at  last  the  whole 
population  rose  against  the  Chinese  and  massacred  them.  It  is 
true  that  the  Chinese  garrisons  in  the  forts  at  Yarkand,  Yangy 
Hissar,  and  Kashgar,  long  held  out ;  but  at  last  heart  failed  them, 
and  in  many  cases  they  destroyed  themselves.  In  Kuldja  similar 
scenes  were  repeated  ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  Chinese  been  over- 
thrown, than  the  victors,  the  Tungani  and  the  Tarantchis,  began 
to  quarrel  with  each  other.  Up  to  the  month  of  January  1865, 
the  rising  had  been  carried  out  in  a  very  irregular  and  in- 
definite manner.  It  was  not  a  civil  war  for  the  establishment 
of  any  particular  form  of  government,  as  all  previous  revolts 
had  been.  It  emanated  neither  with  Khoja  adventurer  nor 
Khokandian  intriguer.  It  was  essentially  a  blind  and  reckless 
rising,  urged  on  by  religious  antipathy ;  and,  successful  as  it 
was,  it  owed  all  its  triumphs  to  the  embarrassments  of  China. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  Chinese  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
those  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  events  in  Kashgaria. 
Prominent  among  these  was  a  brother  of  Wali  Khan,  Buzurg 
Khan,  who  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  civil  war  for  making  a  bold  attempt  to  regain  the  place 
of  his  ancestors.  Among  his  followers  was  Mahomed  Yakoob, 
a  Khokandian  soldier  of  fortune,  already  known  to  fame  in  the 
desultory  wars  and  feuds  of  which  Central  Asia  had  been  the 
arena.  His  previous  career  had  marked  him  out  pre-eminently 
as  a  leader  of  men,  and  he  now  sought  in  Eastern  Turkestan 
that  sphere,  of  which  Russian  conquests  had  deprived  him  in 
its  Western  region.  There  is  little  to  surprise  us  in  the  fact 
that,  having  won  his  battles,  Yakoob  deposed  and  imprisoned  his 
master  Buzurg.  In  several  campaigns  between  1867  and  1873 
he  beat  back  the  Tungani  from  his  confines,  and  established  an 
independent  government  in  the  vast  region  from  the  Pamir  to 
beyond  Turfan,  and  from  Khoten  and  the  Karakoram  to  the 
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Tian  Shan.  He  treated  on  terms  of  dignity  with  the  Czar,  mod 
also  with  the  Government  of  India.  He  received  English  cnvojs 
and  Russian  ambassadors,  and  his  palace  was  filled  with  pre- 
sents from  London  and  St.  Petersburg.  He  formed  a  still  closer 
connection  with  the  Sultan,  which  might  under  different  circom- 
stances  have  borne  fruit  in  acts,  and  was  created  an  Emir,  while 
from  the  ruler  of  Bokhara  he  received  the  much-cherished  title 
of  Athalik  Ghazi.  For  twelve  years  he  more  than  held  his  own 
in  Central  Asia.  Alone  among  Mahomedan  rulers,  his  territorj 
was  steadily  expanding.  The  encroachments  of  Russia,  which 
were  going  on  all  around,  and  which  threatened  on  several  occa- 
sions to  crush  him,  passed  by  without  doing  him  harm.  He 
appeared  to  have  a  charmed  existence,  and  the  closer  we  survey 
his  career  the  stronger  does  that  popular  fancy  become.  We 
entered  into  relations  with  him  by  treaty,  and  so  too  did  Russia. 
The  bazaars  of  Kashgar  and  Yarkand  were  filled  with  English 
and  Russian  merchandise :  but  the  difficulties  of  nature,  added 
to  the  natural  apathy  of  the  people,  prevented  the  development 
of  any  brisk  trade. 

Yakoob  Beg  laboured  under  two  great  disadvantages,  against 
both  of  which  he  struggled  ably,  yet  with  little  success.  The 
first  was  the  poverty  of  the  nation,  which  stood  in  need  of  an 
enterprising  government  with  considerable  resources.  Not  only 
was  Yakoob  Beg  not  enterprising  in  the  sense  meant,  but  he 
was  also  absolutely  destitute  of  resources.  The  other  dis- 
advantage under  which  Yakoob  laboured  was  the  proximity  of 
Russia.  He  existed  under  the  constant  dread  of  a  danger  from 
the  north,  from  which  nothing  could  free  him  short  of  a  British 
guarantee  that  was  not  to  be  obtained.  These  reasons  and 
others  stunted  the  growth  of  the  Athalik  Ghazi's  power.  He 
could  only  expand  in  one  direction,  and  that  was  towards 
China.  Urged  on  by  some  vague  ambition,  he  made  war 
upon  the  Tungani,  when  every  dictate  of  prudence  pointed  to 
an  alliance  with  them.  He  destroyed  his  only  possible  allies, 
and  in  destroying  them  he  weakened  himself  both  directly  and 
indirectly.  In  the  autumn  of  1876  Yakoob  Beg  had  indeed 
pushed  forward  so  far  to  the  east,  that  he  fancied  he  held  Barkul 
and  Hamil  in  his  grasp  ;  and  the  next  spring  would  probably 
have  witnessed  a  further  advance  upon  these  cities,  had  not  fate 
willed  it  otherwise.  With  the  capture  of  the  small  village  of 
Chightam,  in  92*^  E.  longitude,  Yakoob's  triumphs  closed. 
Thus  far  his  career  had  been  successful :  it  may  then  be  said  to 
have  reached  its  limit. 

In  the  autumn  of  1876,  the  arrival  of  a  Chinese  army  on  his 
eastern  frontier  changed  the  current  of  his  thoughts.     Up  to 
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this  they  had  been  of  offence  alone,  but  afterwards  to  defend 
himself  was  as  much  as  he  could  do.  The  Chinese  campaign 
commenced  in  August  with  the  siege  of  Urumtsi,  which  surren- 
dered in  a  few  days.  The  Chinese  then  marched  on  Manas, 
where  the  Tungani  had  gathered  all  their  strength,  in  prepara* 
tion  for  a  protracted  resistance.  After  a  steady  bombardment 
for  two  months,  and  several  sorties  made  by  the  besieged, 
the  chiefs  of  the  Tungani  resolved  to  surrender.  Terms 
were  agreed  upon,  and  the  garrison  marched  out;  but  when 
the  Chinese,  always  suspicious,  found  that  the  Tungani  made 
no  sign  of  abandoning  their  arms,  they  assumed  treachery 
to  be  at  work,  and  attacked  them  on  all  sides.  The  ^Pekin 
Gazette'  in  its  graphic  description  of  this  siege  affirms, 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  its  accuracy,  that  ^the 
women,  children,  and  old  men,'  were  spared  in  the  slaughter 
that  ensued.  During  the  remaining  weeks  of  the  year  1876, 
the  Chinese  employed  themselves  in  the  tasks  of  extending 
their  authority  northwards  towards  Chuguchak,  and  of  bringing 
up  reinforcements  from  Kansuh  for  the  greater  enterprise  that 
lay  before  them.  With  the  fall  of  Manas  the  campaign  against 
the  Tungani  closed.  Before  considering  the  later  wars  it  will, 
for  clearness'  sake,  suit  the  reader  to  discuss  the  reasons  why 
the  Chinese  Government  undertook  these  wars  in  Central  Asia, 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  which  there  may,  perhaps,  be  a  divided 
opinion. 

We  have  seen  that  the  causes  of  China's  acquiescence  in 
the  casting^off  of  her  authority  by  the  Mahomedan  peoples  of 
Central  Asia  were,  principally,  the  disunion  and  civil  war 
which  were  at  the  time  eating  away  at  her  vitals.  Shortly 
but  correctly  speaking,  she  could  not  help  herself.  For  ten  or 
twelve  years  those  reasons  preserved  their  force.  There  were 
dangers  elsewhere,  and  of  a  more  pressing  nature,  clamouring^ 
for  attention.  Of  all  these,  the  Central  Asian  question  was 
the  least  important.  It  alone  could  afford  to  wait.  The 
twelve  years  of  China's  absence  had  allowed  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Tungan  Confederacy,  and  of  the  creation  of  a 
modem  state  of  Kashgaria!  But  neither  of  these  novelties 
menaced  the  existence  of  China.  It  was  otherwise  with  the 
Taepings,  otherwise  even  with  the  Panthays.  The  settlement  of 
the  Imperial  question  with  these  rebels  could  not  be  deferred. 
When,  however,  both  the  Taepings  and  the  Panthays  were 
crushed,  when  the  fanatical  spirit  of  the  Mahomedans  had  been 
curbed,  and  the  feverish  longings  of  the  native  Chinese  repressed, 
then  the  Imperial  authorities  were  left  free  to  deal  with  the 
qiiesti<m  raised  by  the  Mahomedan  rising  in  the  west. 
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Before  this  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  had  been  restored  in 
Kansuh.  In  1874  and  1875  several  places  had  been  secured  in 
the  desert.  Arrangements  had  been  entered  into  with  some  of 
the  nomadic  chiefs.  Long  before  the  Chinese  army  started,  the 
Calmucks  of  Chaguchak  and  Kobdo  had  been  encouraged  to  re- 
main steadfast  in  their  fidelity  by  the  promise  of  reinforcements. 
The  advanced  portion  of  the  Chinese  army  left  the  Kansuh 
frontier  in  the  autumn  of  1874.  Its  progress  was  slow  and 
tortoise-like.  During  two  winters  it  sowed  the  seed  that  was 
to  nourish  it  during  the  succeeding  one.  The  task  of  collecting 
that  army  was  arduous.  It  was  still  more  difficult  to  push  it 
forward.  At  last,  after  several  years'  preparation,  everything 
was  in  readiness.  There  was  an  army  of  some  fifty  thousand 
fighting  men,  provided  with  a  commissariat  of  adequate  pro- 
portions ;  and  in  1876  it  struck  those  blows  which  showed  that 
it  was  an  army  in  something  more  than  name.  The  strength  of 
the  Chinese  army  and  the  thoroughness  of  their  preparations 
have  been  here  insisted  upon,  in  order  that  it  may  be  clear  that 
the  Chinese  ministers  proved  their  claim  to  the  title  of  states- 
men by  undertaking  a  scheme  for  the  attainment  of  which  they 
possessed  the  necessary  strength  and  resources.  Whatever  else 
they  were,  the  Chinese  were  practical.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  the  statesmen  owed  much  to  their  generals.  Seldom  has  a 
campaign  carried  on  by  Chinese  soldiers  shown  them  to  such 
advantage.  But  far  more  rare  has  been  the  occasion  when 
in  a  single  campaign  not  one  but  half-a-dozen  generals  havo 
revealed  themselves.  The  endurance  of  the  soldier  and  his 
sustained  courage  were  beyond  all  praise,  while  the  tactical  skill 
of  the  commanders  was  equally  laudable.  To  Tso  Tsung  Tang, 
the  Viceroy  of  Kansuh,  who  first  pacified  his  own  province,  and 
then  made  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  reconquest  of 
the  states  in  Central  Asia,  a  still  higher  meed  of  praise  is  due. 
He  proved  himself  in  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  to  be  not 
less  skilful  as  a  general  in  the  field  than  he  had  already  shown 
himself  to  be  as  an  organizer  and  administrator.  He  is  now 
the  most  popular  man  in  China,  more  so  even  than  Li  Hung 
Chang. 

There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the  Chinese  were 
justified  in  undertaking  these  campaigns  in  Central  Asia,  on  the 
plea  that  they  were  able  to  carry  them  out  successfully.  The 
question  remains,  Were  they  justified  in  undertaking  them  by 
the  nature  of  the  provocation  they  had  received  ?  There  is  also 
the  other  question.  Was  the  reward  of  success  of  sufficient  value 
to  recompense  them  for  the  effort?  The  first  question  is  in 
some  respects  the  more  important.      We  have  already  seen  the 
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motives  whicli  urged  Kanghi  to  carry  on  war  in  the  desert 
iaads  to  the  west.  Tbose  motives-  increased  in  Intensity,  until 
at  last  they  had  such  an  effect  upon  his  successor,  Keen  Lung, 
ihat  he  undertook  the  conquest  of  the  tribes  whom  his  ancestors 
had  been  satisfied  with  defeating.  In  1^76  those  motives  still 
jxtssessed  their  vitality.  If  we  put  Yakoob  Beg  for  Galdan,  we 
liave  an  almost  identical  state  of  affairs.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
Chinese  the  power  of  Yakoob  Beg  represented  a  growing  power. 
It  seemed  to  hold  forth  a  reasonable  prospect  of  forming  a 
union  among  the  tribes  and  nationalities  of  Central  Asia.  As 
3uch  it  had  its  dangers.  But  that  did  not  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal reason  why  the  Chinese  nation  and  Government  were  of 
the  one  mind,  that  the  peril  should  be  boldly  encountered. 
There  had  been  an  overthrow  of  Chinese  authority.  The 
dignity  of  the  Emperor  had  been  debased,  and  the  prestige  ol 
his  Government  had  vanished.  But,  above  all,  there  had  been 
the  massacre  of  a  Chinese  army,  and  of  a  large  body  of  Chinese 
officials.  Tens  of  thousands  of  their  fellow-countrymen  had 
been  murdered,  and  in  the  i>erforinance  of  their  duty  a  great 
blank  had  been  caused  in  the  heart  of  the  country  by  the  loss 
of  some  of  the  most  deserving  of  its  subjects.  The  atrocities  of 
1862-G5  called  loudly  for  revenge.  The  demand  for  soldiers 
for  the  war  in  Central  Asia  met  in  the  breasts  of  the  Chinese 
nation  with  a  singularly  hearty  response.  If  ever  a.  war  was 
popular  with  a  country,  that  war  was  the  one  wo  are  discussing. 
There  can  be  no  question,  therefore,  that  the  provocation 
justified  the  enterprise.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Chinese 
could  have  refused  to  undertake  those  wars  of  retribution  which 
have  terminated  so  successfully.  If  they  had  refused,  they  would 
have  forfeited  all  claim  to  general  respect.  To  have  sat  down 
content  under  the  loss  of  the  Central  Asian  provinces  would  have 
been  as  disgraceful  on  their  part,  as  it  would  be  on  ours  to 
consent  to  the  loss  cither  of  India  or  of  any  Indian  province. 
It  would  have  been  an  irreparable  shock  to  the  claims  of  China 
to  rank  as  a  great  empire.  Such  was  the  view  that  prevailed  at 
Pekin,  and  such  there  need  be  little  hesitation  in  saying  will  be 
the  mature  judgment  of  history. 

Admitting  these  things — and  they  cannot  be denjod^t  would 
seem  supererogatory  to  discuss  the  point,  whether  the  recompense 
was  sufficient  or  not.  It  is  impossible  for  any  great  Power  to 
adjust  the  balance  nicely  on  each  occasion,  when  it  is  called 
upon  to  act  with  vigour,  between  the  necessary  outlay  and  the 
possible  return.  In  many  ways  the  Chinese  possessions  in 
Central  Asia  may  be  held  to  be  more  of  a  drag  on  the  imperial 
resources  than  an  element  of  strength,  But  this  Is  not  the 
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Chinese  view,  nor  will  it  be  ours  if  we  remember  the  past  with 
all  its  lessons.  Tlie  Chinese  are  satisfied,  not  only  of  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  but  also  as  to  the  advisability'  of  fMnying 
this  pTOgrainme  out  to  its  logical  conclusion.  Thej^,  too,  baTe- 
felt  the  neccssitj  for  attaining  a  'scientific  frontier;'  and  what 
man  will  saj  that  this  instinct  has  played  them  false,  when  be 
considers  the  exact  condition  of  China's  northern  borders?  It 
was  these  sentiments,  not  stronger  now  than  they  have  been  at 
any  time  during  the  past  few  years,  which  impelled  the  Cbineae 
to  carry  out  their  design  in  its  fullest  extent.  Actuated  by  snch 
feelings,  thej  did  not  reckon  up  in  a  niggard  spirit  whether  the 
millions  of  tacls  they  were  expending  would  be  all,  or  any  of 
them,  returned  into  the  national  cofTers.  When  the  Tungani 
were  crushed,  they  showed  no  backwardness  in  encouraging  their 
generals  to  advance  still  further.  Tbey  were  willing  tu  pay  thi^ 
necessary  price  to  secure  complete  success.  These  remarki 
on  China's  policy  may  appear  to  be  a  digression  ;  but  in  reality 
they  are  not  so,  for  China's  policy  did  not  become  perfectly  clear 
until  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Tungani.  The  war  with  Yakoob 
Beg,  which  we  have  now  to  describe,  revealed  it  in  its  foil 
extent. 
^^^_  Captain  Gill,  in  his  interesting  and  valuable  volumes  alrendr 

^^^^  referred  to,  draws  a  striking  picture  of  the  irresistible  progrru 
^^^H  of  Chinese  power  in  another  direction  ;  and  as  it  is  tvpicnl  iif 
^^^H  the  recuperative  faculties  of  that  remarkable  people,  and  of  ibeir 
^^^H  extraordinary  capacity  for  absorbing  other  races,  it  deserves  to 
^^^H  be  quoted  in  cxlenso.  The  scene  of  his  remarks  is,  we  awt 
^^^H  state,  the  north-west  border-land  of  the  province  of  Szcfaaen. 
^^^1  where  the  Chinese  are  brought  into  contact  with  barbarian 
^^^1        tribes  called  Man-Tzii. 

H  ' 

^H     " 
■      ■- 

L 


Q  place,  close  to  the  ruins  of  some  Man-Tzu  buildings,  tfaat 
I  could  plainly  SL-e  had  ht-en  burnt  not  very  long  ago,  ther«  was  a 
new  and  flouri^ing  Chiucso  village  whcro  the  Chinese,  having  oostaJ 
the  aborigine's.  Lad  establisliod  theniselvca.  A  little  further  on  tbcn 
was  a  cluster  of  inhnhitcd  houses,  built  in  tha  Man-Tzu  style,  «Ioea 
down  to  the  river,  that  had  formerly  been  occupied  by  Man-Tzfi,  but 

'  bot-'n  taken  podflcssion  of  by  Chinese.  Tlif  rolentloei 
advance  of  the  ChineBo  was  thus  presentfd  to  the  eyu  in  s  rtirr 
striking  manner;  every  village  had  its  tale  of  battle,  murder,  <k 
sudden  attack  by  the  barbarians  on  the  pdacoahle  Chinese.  In 
imagination  it  was  easy  to  £11  the  picture  with  living  figures.  I  ooBhl 
in  lancyhear  the  clash  of  arms,  or  sec  the  Sight  of  the  Uan-Tzli  fnici 
their  ruthless  enemy,  who  left  uothin^  but  the  smuking  ruins  of  A 
once  quiet  hamlet  to  boar  witness  to  the  cruel  tragedy.  Ths  i' 
told  me  was  always  the  same.  How  the  Chinese  came  } 
the  Tollcys,  and  were  received  by  the  inhabitants  with  cw 
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*Treilcome ;  how  unprovoked  aud  uneipected  attack  was  made  on  the 
new-cumers,  nho,  at  first  figLting  only  for  eiistenci:,  ultimately 
secured  the  victory,  aud  establifihuJ  tliumKtilvts  in  the  placo  of  thear 
treacherous  foes.  .  .  .  But  the  irrevocable  law  of  natnro  niuBt  have 
its  waj ;  the  better  race  isiifit  gradually  supplant  the  inferior  one ; 
the  ChiucBe  will  contiuue  their  advance,  stopped  only  where  the 
climate  aiilit  the  eoil  iu  ite  refusal  to  produce  eveu  to  thosQ  iudostrioDH 
agricultunBts  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  due  sooeou.' 

From  November  187ti  until  March  1877,  the  Chinese  generals 

Rre  engaged  in  massing  their  troops  on  the  northern  side  of 

^<tbe  Tian  Shan  range,  in  the  countrj'  lietween  Manas  and  Guchen, 
When  the  news  reached  Yakoob  Beg  of  the  advance  of  tJie 
Chiaese,  and  oi  the  successes  thc^  had  obtained,  he  was  stunned 
at  the  intelligence.  The  blow  was  sodden,  and  it  came  from  an 
unexpected  quarter.  It  was  not  easj  to  see  bow  it  could  be 
parried.  He  had,  however,  four  or  five  months  before  him  for 
preparation.  Acting  on  a  false  strategy,  Vakoob  determined  to 
make  bis  stand  in  a.  position  nine  hundred  miles  distant  from 
the  base  of  his  power.  His  tactics  were  equally  weak.  By 
stationing  himself  at  Turfan,  be  exposed  bis  flank  to  an  enter- 
prising enemy  at  Hamil  and  Barkul.  Vakoob  Beg's  plan  of  de- 
fence showed  neither  military  skill  nor  ordinary  prudence.  He 
sinned  against  the  first  principles  of  warfare,  and  also  against  the 
dictates  of  common  sense.  The  Russian  officer,  Captain  Kuru- 
patkine,  who  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Kashgar,  told  us  that 
Vakoob  Beg's  army  consisted  of  about  17,000  more  or  less  trained 
troops,  and  a  body  of  10,000  Tnngani,  of  doubtful  value  in  a  mili- 
tary sense.  Vakoob's  principal  object  was  to  defend  the  Devan 
pass  against  the  Chinese ;  but,  while  they  attacked  it  in  front, 
another  army  under  General  Chang  Vao  was  approaching  from 
Hamil.  Thus  outflanked,  Vakoob's  army  retreated  precipitately 
upon  Turfan,  where  he  was  defeated,  and  again  a  second  time  at 
Toksoun,  west  of  that  town.  The  Chinese  then  baited.  They 
had,  practically  speaking,  destroyed  Vakoob's  powers  of  defence. 
That  prince  retreated  to  the  town  of  Korla,  where  he  was  either 
assassinated  or  poisoned  early  in  the  month  of  May.  His  death 
was  the  signal  for  disturbances  in  Kashgaria,  which  further 
weakened  the  country,  and  left  it  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Chinese  whenever  they  might  choose  to  advance. 

From  April  until  August  the  Chinese  army  remained  stationary 
in  its  positions  north  and  south  of  the  Tian  Shan.  On  the  ^3rd 
of  August  it  resumed  its  advance,  Korla  was  occupied  on  the 
9th  of  October  without  resistance  ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
same  month,  Kucha,  once  an  imp^)rtant  city,  surrendered.  The 
later  stages  of  the  war  were  marked  by  the  capture  of  the  tow  ns 
2  I  2  of 
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of  Aksu,  Ush  Turfftn,  and  Kashgar.  With  the  fall  of  the  capital, 
on  the  17tb  of  December,  1877,  the  fighting  cca«ed.  'Vhe 
Chinese  authority  was  promptly  established  in  the  countrjr  « 
far  south  as  Yarkand,  and  after  a  brief  interval  in  Khoten,  by 
severe  measures,  and  in  Sirikul  by  the  voluntary  surreitder  of 
the  governor.  Hakim  Khan,  said  to  be  a  member  of  the  Khoja 
family,  and  an  aspirant  to  the  throne,  has  ventured  to  make  several 
inroads  into  Chinese  territory  during  the  last  two  years,  but  his 
last  defeat  was  so  disastrous  that  he  is  not  likely  to  repeat  the 
attempt.  With  those  exceptions  the  Chinese  possession  of  tbeir 
ancient  province  has  been  undisputed.  Not  the  slightest  symji- 
tom  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  shake  off  the  Chinese 
yoke  is  visible,  and  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  wish  th« 
was  often  expressed  during  the  lifetime  of  Vakoob  for  the  return 
of  the  Chinese,  We  now  know  also  that  the  reports  of  atrocitiM 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  have  been  grossly  exaggerated.  Far 
Chinese,  they  have  exhibited  remarkable  moderation.  From  an 
enemy,  Mahomed  Yusuf  EfTendi,  a  Turkish  officer  in  the  service 
of  Kashgar,  they  have  received  high  praise.*  He  has  sljled 
their  government  '  very  fair  and  very  just.'  If  a  soldier  of 
fortune  was  of  that  opinion,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  traders 
of  Kashgar  and  Varkand  are  still  more  strongly  of  the  utne 
belief.  The  return  of  the  Chinese  means  above  all  thia^  a 
great  revival  in  the  trade  of  the  country.  The  bazaars  of  the 
city  will  soon  resume  their  old  bustling,  gay  appearance.  The 
highways  will  again  be  traversed  by  the  enterprising  and  thrifty 
Chinese  merchant.  It  is  not  within  the  range  of  possibility  that 
the  Kashgarians  will  feel  discontented  at  these  improvemeatJ. 

Just  as  the  Tungan  question  led  to  the  Kashgarian,  so  does 
the  Kashgarian  lead  to  that  connected  with  Kuldja.  When  the 
Tungani  upset  the  Chinese  rule  in  Kuldja,  they  had  to  divide 
authority  with  the  Tarantchis,  who  formed  a  large  element  in  the 
community.  A  ruler  of  the  name  of  Abul  Oghlan  was  elected, 
and  for  five  or  six  years  he  governed  the  state.  It  was,  however, 
during  those  years  in  a  very  disturbed  condition,  and  the  Tun- 
gan-Tarantcbi  government  appeared  to  assume  a  truculent 
demeanour  towards  the  Russians.  There  were  assertions  of 
Russian  caravans  having  been  attacked,  but  of  these  no  certain 
instance  can  be  found.  At  all  events  the  Russian  Government 
availed  itself  of  the  excuse  to  establish  iu  authority  in  the  pro- 
vince in  the  year  1871.    This  was  no  sooner  resolved  upon  uiaB 

*  Tbe  eviileace  of  this  uffioer  kbout  the  optore  of  Kaabgsr  uid  the  sal 
tfcoduet  of  tbe  Gbtaeee  ii  must  itiI«redtiTjg  and  will  r«paj  pvnisal.    It  wjl 
n  pnges  !1  to  23  of  thf  thwdU;  pabliahed  Ci^ntrai  Aiian  Bloe  Be 
^' f  lutbei  Cornspoadetioe  nepwting  Dfljun  ia  CoutrsI  Asi»,'  Ho.  1, 1S8D). 
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I  was  carried  out.  The  resistance  offered  was  insignificant  in 
llie  extreme.  Abitl  Og^hlan  became  a  Russian  pensioner,  Kulilja 
a  Russian  province.  The  general  in  command  anncietl  it  'in 
perpetuity,'  and  issued  a  proclamation  to  that  effect. 

The  Russian  Foreign  Office  has  always  plumed  itself  upon 
the  manner  in  which  it  carried  on  its  business  with  the  Pekin 
authorities.  The  Chinese  problem  is  one  of  the  strong  sub- 
jects of  Russian  diplomacy.  The  chance  was  afTorded  by  the 
occurrence  mentioned  for  doing  a  sharp  piece  of  business.  The 
province  bad  been  formally  taken  over  '  in  perpetuity,'  but,  as 
China  was  never  likely  to  be  in  n  position  to  march  an  army 
into  Central  Asia,  there  could  be  no  harm  in  giving  the  Chinese 
Government  an  assurance  that,  whenever  they  were  able  to  do 
so,  Kuldja  would  be  handed  back  to  them.  At  the  least  it 
would  look  well,  and  the  Chinese  would  feel  gratified.  It  was 
not  for  an  instant  anticipated  that  the  Chinese  would  ever  be  in 
a  position  to  demand  the  fulfilment  of  that  rash  experiment  in 
diplomacy.  The  triumphs  of  the  Chinese  undeceived  the 
Russians  as  to  their  power.  The  mission  of  the  Ambassador, 
Chung  How,  formerly  Governor  of  Leaou-Tung,  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, testified  that  China  was  resolved  to  press  this  claim  with 
not  less  persistence  than  others.  The  Russian  Cabinet,  after 
sis  months'  hesitation,  found  it  advisable  to  make  a  great  and 
a  painful  concession.  A  treaty  was  made,  by  which  Kuldja, 
or  the  greater  portion  of  it,  was  to  be  restored  to  China.  The 
conditions  under  which  the  surrender  of  territory  was  to  be  made 
detracted  greatly  from  its  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese.  The 
Pekin  Government  has  since  refused  to  ratify  it,  and  Chung 
How  has  been  disgraced,  if  not  executed.  Nor  have  the 
Chinese  confined  their  action  to  awarding  punishment  to  their 
representative  for  his  deficiencies.  They  have  collected  troops 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Russian  frontier — on  the  Amour  as  well 
as  near  Kultlja — and  it  is  currently  reported  that  the  former 
have  actu.illy  marched  into  Russian  territory,  thus  beginning 
a  war,  the  issue  of  which  no  one  can  foresee.  The  news  arriving 
day  by  day  oscillates  between  reports  of  new  attempts  at  ne- 
gociation  on  the  part  of  China  and  fresh  rumours  of  war,  of 
which  the  latest  ascribes  to  Russia  the  bold  scheme  of  attacking 
China,  not  only  on  the  side  of  Kuldja,  but  from  the  Amour, 
and  emulating  the  advance  of  the  English  and  French  upon 
Pekin;  a  very  hazardous  enterprise,  especially  in  the  present 
state  of  the  Russian  Empire.  These  rumours  may  be  without 
foundation,  or  may  but  anticipate  the  progress  of  events;  but 
the  ascertained  facts  make  it  clear  that  the  Kuldja  question 
will  have  to  be  discussed   over  again.     The  difficulty  between 
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Russia  and  China  is  therefore  on  the  point  of  entering^  a  more- 
acute  stage  thao  before.  -  It  must  now  be  manifest  that,  until 
the  Russian  ofKciaU  have  retired  from  the  province,  and  tbcjr 
place  has  been  taken  by  the  Chinese,  it  would  be  premstore 
to  say  that  the  Kuldja  question  has  been  finally  settled.  It 
is  known  also  that  Tso  Tsun^  I'ang  has  spared  no  effojt  tu 
increase  the  numbers  and  efhciency  of  bis  army  ;  and  that  on 
several  occasions  he  has  not  hesitated  to  show  a  quasi-hoatility 
towards  Russia.  There  is  therefore  an  overwhelming  balance 
of  evidence  pointing  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  can  be  nn 
permanent  solution  of  the  question  short  of  the  complete  satis- 
faction of  China's  ilemaads,  or  a  new  blow  to  the  Empire  from 
another  war  with  European  armies.  Should  the  former  result 
be  attained,  it  would  terminate  the  Chinese  canipaigas  in 
Central  Asia.  The  task  of  revindication  will  then  have  baeii 
completed. 

A  very  important  topic  is  suggested  by  the  question,  Wbat  u 
the  practical  result  of  the  re-appearance  of  the  Chinese  in  Cen- 
tral Asia  as  conquerors?  It  is  one  much  too  complex  and 
difficult  to  discuss  at  the  end  of  an  article  such  ns  this.  It 
is,  moreover,  a  matter  for  individual  opinion.  Here  it  need 
only  be  insisted  upon,  that  the  event  is  one  of  marked  import- 
ance in  the  affairs  of  Asia.  !t  is  one  of  which  all  the  Poweti 
in  Central  Asia  will  have  to  lake  grave  account  It  may  not, 
perhaps,  strengthen  the  individual  interests  of  either  Engiland 
or  Russia ;  but  it  brings  into  the  arena  a  new  and  independent 
actor,  whose  action  is  guided  by  other  motives  than  those  that 
influence  his  two  great  neighbours,  and  one,  moreover,  appa- 
rently well  able  to  take  care  of  his  own  aHatrs  without  the  assul- 
aoee  of  any  other  state.  If  Kuldja  is  restored,  then  we  nay 
count  on  China  being  a  contented  party  in  the  Central  Asian 
question.  She  will  not  easily  be  tempted  into  any  arabitMUS 
enterprise,  which  might  risk  everything  she  had  gi»ine<L  Neither 
against  Russia,  if  the  Kuhlja  question  is  settled  amicably,  nor 
against  India,  is  it  probable  that  she  would,  under  anv  cir- 
cumstances, undertake  any  aggressive  war.  The  presence  erf 
China  in  Central  Asia,  which  involves  the  certainty  of  war  if 
Ivuldja  be  not  restored,  will  become  a  sure  guarantee  of  peace, 
whenever  that  province  is  given  back.  For  other  reasons,  then, 
than  the  ostensible  one  of  fulfilling  an  engagement,  it  would  be 
wise  for  Russia  to  restore  Kuldja  intact.  It  would  be  the 
removal  of  a  permanent  danger  lo  her.  On  our  sidi-  we  sboold 
not  be  slow  to  recognize,  that  the  amicable  Bettleinent  ot  tbv 
Kiildja  question  would  be  the  death-knell  of  any  expeclslioa  of 
an  Anglo-Chinese  alliance  in  the  future.      It  would  be  prudent, 

then, 
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then,  for  ixs  to  delay  no  longer  in  establishing  relations  with  the 
Chinese  both  in  Kashgaria  and  in  Tibet,  so  that  the  friendly 
interconrse  of  a  peaceful  trade  may  endure  to  the  advantaefe  of 
both  coontries.  .  ,  , 

The  critical  state  of  affairs  between  China  and  Russia  gires  a 
special  value  to  certain  opinions  expressed  in  the  admirable  work 
of  Captain  Gill,  which  we  hare  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  because,  though  his  travels  did  not  reach  the  scenes  of 
the  events  we  have  been  reviewing,  his  pages  contain  an  abund- 
ance of  materials  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  future  destiny 
-of  the  Chinese  in  Central  Asia.  Besides  the  many  illustrations 
we  might  draw  from  the  character  of  the  people  as  depicted  in  his 
book,  there  is  one  passage  (in  his  fourth  chapter)  to  which  we 
would  especially  refer,  for  his  able  sketch  of  the  early  progress 
of  the  Chinese ;  the  permanence  of  their  individuality  amidst 
-all  the  successive  invasions  to  which  they  have  succumbed ;  the 
causes  of  the  remarkable  stoppage  of  that  development  by  which 
they  once  gave  promise  of  taking  the  lead  in  civilizing  the  world  ; 
and  the  question  of  their  recovering  a  foremost  rank,  either  in 
arts  of  peace  or  the  prosecution  of  war. 

On  the  immediate  question  before  us,  Captain  Gill  gives  the 
following  opinion : — 

'  A  carofol  consideration  of  the  circmnstanoes  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  such  a  conflict  would  be  disastrous  to  the  Chinese. 
This  is  not  due  to  any  want  of  courage  in  the  Chinese  soldier,  but 
simply  to  want  of  officers  and  want  of  organization.  With  European 
officers,  as  under  Colonel  Grordon,  we  kaow  how  well  the  Chinese 
have  fought,  whilst,  unlike  most  Orientals,  they  have  not  been  utterly 
demoralized  by  a  check ;  properly  led  they  would  make  magnificent 
troops,  for  by  nature  the  Chinese  are  singularly  obedient  to  authority, 
and  would  not  question  the  commands  of  those  who  had  once 
established  an  influence  over  them.  In  this  they  are  like  other 
Easterns,  but  more  than  others  their  national  characteristic  renders 
them  particularly  incapable  of  military  combinations.  A  Chinaman 
can  learn  anything,  but  he  can  conceive  nothing ;  he  may  readily  be 
:tanght  any  number  of  the  most  complicated  military  manoauvres,  but 
place  him  in  a  position  slightly  different  from  that  which  he  has 
learnt,  and  he  will  be  found  utterly  incapable  of  c(»]ceiving  any 
modification  to  suit  the  altered  circumstances.  This  national 
^characteristic  is  the  growth  of  centuries  of  a  narrow  education ;  its 
roots  are  deeply  seated,  and  lie  in  the  insane  revereoce  for  antiquity, 
which  is  almost  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  Chinaman's  belief. 
Prompt  action,  readiness  of  resource,  ability  to  seize  on  the  smallest 
advantage,  or  to  neutralize  a  misfortime,  and  the  power  to  evolve 
fresh  combinations, — these  are  the  qualities  that  make  a  soldier,  and 
ihese  are  the  very  qualities  that  cannot  co- exist  with  the  Chinese 
want  of  originality.    This  is  no  unimportant  matter,  for  it  proves 

that. 
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that,  as  thoy  are,  the  Chinese  cannot  be  feared  as  a  military  nation, 
bnt  that  with  a  large  number  of  European  officers,  their  almost 
unlimited  numbers,  their  obedience  to  authority,  and  personal 
bravery,  when  properly  led,  would  make  them  almost  irresistible.* 

Whatever  may  be  the  events  now  impending,  whether  a  contest 
of  cunning  diplomacy,  or  a  trial  of  open  force  between  the  two 
despotisms  coming  into  collision  from  the  extremities  of  the  old 
world,  and — if  we  may  so  express  it — from  extreme  epochs  of 
ancient  and  modern  development,  but  both  semi-barbarous, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  final  issue,  there  is  a  peculiar  interest 
in  the  spectacle  of  this  ancient  empire — ^played  out  as  we  have^ 
been  accustomed  to  consider  its  part — rousing  its  energies  for 
self-defence  in  the  only  form  in  which  defence  is  really  effec- 
tive, by  assuming  the  offensive. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Statistical  Abstract  relating  to   British   India^ 
presented  to  Parliament^  1879. 

2.  East  India  Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts^  presented  to  Par- 
liamenty  1879. 

3.  Some  Aspects  of  Indian  Finance.     By  W.  W.  Hunter,  LL.D. 

4.  Indian  Finance,     By  Professor  Fawcett,  M.P.     1880. 

5.  Reports  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
East  India  Public  JVorhs,  1878  and  1879. 

6.  Telegraphic  Summary  of  the  Indian  Budget  for  ensuing  Year. 
*  Times,'  February  25,  1880. 

7.  Sir  John  Strachei/s  Financial  Statement^  1880. 

*  TNDIA  is  overtaxed.'  *  The  screw  of  taxation  has  been 
JL  strained  to  the  uttermost/  '  The  people  are  ground  down 
by  constantly  increasing  taxation.'  Such  are  the  expressions 
which  have  been  so  commonly  used  about  our  Indian  possessions 
by  wise  men  as  well  as  by  men  who  are  not  wise  ;  and  it  is  of 
vital  importance  that  it  should  be  known  whether  this  is  true  or 
not.  We  take  the  question,  in  the  first  instance  at  any  rate,  in 
the  simple  and  direct  form — Is  the  amount  levied  by  the  Indian 
Government  by  way  of  taxation  excessive,  either  positively  or  bv 
comparison  with  the  past  ?  We  must  put  aside  for  the  present 
all  discussion  of  the  character  of  our  rule,  the  effect  of  the  great 
remittances  to  England,  and  other  broader  questions.  Confined 
then  to  the  amount  of  taxation  actually  levied,  the  question  is. 
much  simpler  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  Indian  systen^ 
of  taxation  is  so  simple,  that  fair  study  may  enable  a  man  to 
judge  whether  it  is  really  so  excessive  after  all,  or  whether  it 
has  very  rapidly  increased. 

In 
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In  the  number  of  this  Review  for  January  1871  an  attempt 
was  made  lo  strip  the  Imlinn  revenue  system  of  its  complications, 
to  show  of  what  it  really  consisted,  both  under  native  rule  and 
under  our  own,  and  what  was  its  incidence  on  the  different 
classes  of  the  native  community.  Subsequent  events  donotseem 
to  have  materially  affected  the  statements  then  made,  and  we 
may  refer  to  that  article  as  showing  the  then  slate  and  incidence 
.>f  Indian  taxation. 

The  general  result  of  our  present  enquiries  is,  that  still  the 
taxation  is  not  so  excessive  and  so  rapidly  increasing  a  burden  as 
bas  been  supposed.  The  prevalent  ideas  to  the  contrary  are  gene- 
rally formed  on  nothing  more  than  the  totals  of  revenues  anil 
expenditure  set  out  in  the  most  abstract  returns  ;  but  Dr.  Huntei- 
and  others  have  well  shown  that  for  the  most  part  the  extra- 
ordinary increases  in  the  revenue  therein  exhibited  are  due  to 
successive  changes  in  the  system  of  account,  by  which  receipts  and 
charges  are  more  and  more  shown  in  the  gross.  In  our  opinion 
this  system  of  showing  everything  in  the  gross  has  been  carried 
to  excess,  and  has  become  misleading.  It  almost  looks  as  if  the 
present  financial  authorities  in  India  prided  themselves  on  big 
figures,  and  could  not  rest  without  making  them  bigger  and 
bigger  every  day,  even  though  the  effect  is  to  confuse  and  de- 
moralize the  accounts.  Dr.  Hunter  gives  a  good  illustration 
of  the  difference  between  gross  and  net  when  he  supposes 
300,000/.  to  be  spent  in  beer,  and  250,000/.  realized  by  the  sale 
of  the  beer  to  the  soldiers,  to  be  exhibited  as  items  of  Indian  ex- 
penditure and  revenue.  Perhaps  this  is  necessary  ;  but  we  cannot 
believe  that  there  was  any  real  necessity  for  showing  the  traffic 
receipts  of  the  guaranteed  railways  as  revenue,  instead  of  adhering 
to  the  old  established  practice  of  showing  only  the  loss  paid  by 
the  State  to  make  up  the  guarantee,  or  the  surplus  profit  received 
as  the  State  share.  The  nc  plus  ultra  of  pedantry  is  reached 
when,  while  there  Is  a  great  loss  by  exchange,  there  is  also^ 
shown  a  revenue  from  'gain  by  exchange,'  instead  of  setting  one 
a<gainst  the  other.  Again,  It  may  be,  and  is,  very  desirable  to- 
show,  separately  from  the  Imperial  revenues,  the  amount  of  local 
taxation  Imposed  ;  but  in  no  country  in  the  world  Is  the  local 
taxation  inserted  in  the  general  budget,  as  Sir  J.  Strachey  has 
put  it  In  the  last  year's  accounts  as  an  ordinary  item,  between 
'  Assessed  Taxes '  and  '  Customs,'  thereby  showing  an  apparent 
sudden  increase  of  revenue  which  is  wholly  unreal. 

The  figures  given  in  the  Statistical  Abstract  for  British  India 
cover  the  last  forty  years.  The  population  is,  however,  given  in 
n  misleading  way  :  it  is  made  tu  appear  that  it  was  147  millions 
in  1840,  and  183  millions  in  1«79  ;  but,  when  we  look  carefully 
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to  the  heading  of  the  column  and  the  explanatory  note,  we  find 
the  fact  to  be  that  these  figures  represent,  not  the  population  in 
1840  as  compared  to  the  population  in  1879,  but  the  present  popu- 
lation of  the  provinces  which  were  occupied  in  1840  as  compared 
to  the  present  population  of  those  now  occupied.  This  shuts  oat 
of  view  the  whole  natural  increase  of  the  population  during  the 
forty  years.  If  we  take  the  ordinary  Census  returns,  we  should 
find  that  increase  to  be  enormous.  But  admitting  the  little 
accuracy  of  the  old  reckonings,  no  one  who  has  seen  the  visible 
increase  of  population,  and  the  immense  extension  of  cultivation, 
can  doubt  that  there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  indeed. 
Taking  the  double  increase,  both  in  the  population  of  our  older 
territories  and  by  the  addition  of  many  great  provinces  and 
various  districts,  we  cannot  think  that  we  can  be  wrong  in 
assuming,  for  purpose  of  comparison,  that  we  now  deal  with 
a  population  two-thirds  larger  than  in  1840.  That  would  be 
to  take  the  population  of  our  older  provinces  in  1840  at  122 
millions,  as  against  147  millions  now. 

Before  comparing  the  taxation  of  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  this  period,  let  us  briefly  recal  the  general  character  of  the 
financial  history  of  the  time.  The  system  put  in  force  under 
Lord  William  Bentinck's  administration,  and  adhered  to  without 
material  change  up  to  the  time  of  the  Mutiny,  was  to  take  off 
all  those  taxes  handed  down  to  us  from  native  rule  which  seemed 
especially  open  to  objection,  without  imposing  new  ones.  We 
placed  the  character  of  our  rule  to  a  great  degree  on  the  ground 
of  financial  moderation.  There  were  many,  and  we  believe 
there  are  still  some,  who,  not  taking  too  high  a  view  of  our 
administration  and  of  the  blessings  of  British  rule,  but  accept- 
ing the  fact,  that  with  some  advantages  it  has  also  considerable 
disadvantages  in  native  eyes,  would  chiefly  base  our  claim  to 
native  gratitude  and  content  on  the  reduction  of  taxation. 
According  to  this  view,  if  we  can  show  that  we  extort  much 
less  than  our  predecessors,  we  have  a  fair  claim  to  the  posi- 
tion which  we  hold.  If  that  claim  is  not  tenable,  then  the 
natives  may  and  will  desire  to  get  rid  of  us.  The  men  of 
the  old  school,  then,  while  they  inculcated  moderation  in  the 
land  assessment,  wholly  swept  away  the  mass  of  internal 
customs  with  which  India  was  covered,  and  abolished  all  the 
native  revenues  classed  under  the  head  of  *  Sayer,'  as  well  as 
the  direct  personal  and  trade  taxes  known  as  *  Moturpha^  substi- 
tuting only  a  certain  increase  or  extension  of  the  Salt-tax.  The 
Sea  Customs,  Excise,  and  Stamp  revenues,  were  all  very  moderate, 
and  the  Opium  revenue,  though  already  considerable,  was  far 
from  reaching  its  present    dimensions.      There  were  no  other 

general 
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gPDCTal  taxes,  nnd  very  little  local  taxation,  or  at  any  rate  v 
little  of  which  the  State  took  cognizance  :  village  officers  and 
others  collected  their  own  dues  in  their  own  wajis,  and  the  State- 
regulated  local  taxation  was  confined  to  a  few  towns,  in  some  of 
which  it  had  been  so  ill  received,  that  the  Government  was  little 
inclined  to  press  it. 

That  was  the  state  of  things  down  to  ISfiT.  In  consequence*] 
of  the  events  of  the  Mutiny  our  financial  needs  were  largely 
increased,  owing  both  to  the  great  increase  of  the  debt  and 
to  the  increased  expense  of  the  Indian  army  and  other  esta- 
blishments, while  at  the  same  time  our  ideas  in  regard  to  deve- 
lopments, improvements,  and  public  works  grew  exceedingly, 
and  led  to  a  more  liberal  espenditure  in  that  direction.  Uiider 
the  pressure  of  the  first  years  after  the  Mutiny,  Mr.  Wilson 
lai^ly  increased  the  sea-customs,  imposed  an  income-tax,  and 
made  other  additions  to  taxation.  Presently,  however,  reduo* 
tions  in  the  native  army  to  some  degree  counterbalanced  the 
increase  of  the  European  army;  the  large  expenditure  seemed 
to  fructify  in  increased  revenue,  the  opium  revenue  grew 
greatly;  and  it  was  found  possible  to  remit  the  burdens  im- 
posed by  Mr.  Wilson,  excepting  a  part  of  the  income-tax,  and 
some  moderate  additions  to  the  stamp  system.  Eventually  Lord 
Xorthbrook  for  a  time  whujly  abolished  the  income-tax,  and 
tried  to  return  to  the  old  simplicity  of  taxation.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  expenditure  increased  more  rapidly  than  the 
revenue,  and  there  has  been  continually  recurring  difficulty,  to 
meet  which  the  salt  duty  was  increased  in  Madras  and  Bombay^  ] 
and  a  licence-tax — a  modification  of  the  income-tax— has  been  | 
reimposed. 

Moreover,  the  principle  has  been  established  that,  if  the  c 
try  generally  is  to  have  roads  and  education,  and  other  tli 
for  which  the  revenues  have  never  hitherto  provided,  a   large  j 
portion   of  the  cost  of  these  things  must  be  provided  by  local 
taxation,  locally  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  localities; 
and  in  this  view  the  local  taxation  has  certainty  been  increased 
lo  a  considerable  degree. 

The   truth  is  that  there  would   have  been  need  of  a  larger 
increase  of  taxation,  or  maintenance  of  the  mutiny  taxation,  but    i 
for  the  fortunate  and  continuing  increase  of  the  opium  revenue, 
which  is  in  no  sense  or  degree  a  tax  on  the  natives  of  India,  but  J 
on  the  contrary  is  a  benefit  and  a  profit  to  them,  while  the  money 
is  paid  by  the  Chinese  consumers.     That  is  the  godsend  which   ' 
has  pulled  us  through.     This  opium  revenue,  which  was  about 
2,000,000/.  in  Lord  \V.  Bentinck'a  time  (1836),  and  which  in 
the  following  twenty  years  more  than  doubled  itself,  twenty  or 
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twenty-two  years  later  stiil  was  quadrapled,  and  in  some  recent 
years  has  exceeded  9,000,000/.  These  figures  are  gross  reeeijita, 
but  upwards  of  six-nnd-a-half  millions  is  net  profit.  In  ihr 
present  year  the  actual  receipts  have  immensely  exceeded  even 
these  large  figures,  as  will  presently  be  noticed. 

We  have  said  that  if  we  look  only  to  actual  taxation  the  lystem 
is  simple  enough.  In  this  view  we  must  exclude  both  opium 
and  what  Dr.  Hunter  hns  described  as  commercial  and  m&nu- 
fucturing  undertakings,  and  also  public  services  which  are  barely 
self-supporting,  such  as  the  post  office  and  telegraphs.  As  wai 
explained  in  our  article  ol  1871  already  referred  to,  the  retl 
revenues,  besides  opium,  are  derived  from— 1,  land;  3,  salt; 
8,  customs  ;  4,  excise  ;  5,  stamps  ;  6,  assessed  taxes  ;  to  which, 
in  a  general  view  of  the  burdens  of  the  people,  local  taxntion 
may  be  added.  To  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  taxation 
is  excessive,  we  have  only  to  look  to  the  chantcter  and  amoani 
of  these  revenues,  and  to  satisfy  ourselves  whether,  tahco  sepa- 
rately or  collectively,  they  can  be  said  to  constitute  a  very  heart 
taxation.  And  as,  after  all,  the  degree  to  which  a  burden  is  Mt 
t  pnst  habit,  we  may  well  compare  the  prc«ml 
i:  of  former  periwls.  The  brief  sketch  already 
I  doubt,  that  the  taxation  is  in  some  respects 
1  time  when  it  had  been  reduoed  to 
a  minimum,  the  old  native  taxes  having  been  abolished  >nd  OUT 
new  methods  not  established  ;  but  it  is  certainly  less  heavy  than 
under  native  rule  or  in  the  earlier  days  of  our  own  rule,  when  llir 
native  forms  of  taxation  were  in  full  force.  We  will,  howcrw, 
take  for  purposes  of  comparison  what  we  have  called  the  wimmmm 
period,  and  show  where  and  how  there  has  been  an  increase. 
We  will  not  here  enter  into  the  question  whether  the  lam) 
revenue  is  taxation  or  rent.  It  is  at  any  rate  a  rerenue  resftrrcJ 
for  public  purposes,  and  which,  jiro  tanto,  saves  the  people  fron 
other  taxation.  Undoubtedly,  both  in  fact  and  in  native  feeiiog, 
the  severity  or  moderation  of  the  revenue  or  rent  thai  taken  by 
the  State,  is  the  most  important  element  in  the  question  of 
financial  moderation  or  the  leverse.  We  are  more  jadpcd  by 
our  land  revenue  assessments  than  by  all  else. 

In  1840  the  land  revenue  was  in  round  numbers  twelre-wiB- 
n>half  millions.  Of  late  years  the  figures  hare  be«n  a  ^aoA 
deal  disturbed  bv  suspensions  of  demand  in  some  vears,  wbic^ 
abnormally  increase  the  receipts  in  subsequent  years ;  bol  setiiop 
these  off,  the  present  land  ^e^  enue  seems  to  be  Dearly  tweoty-tww 
millions.  There  has  therefore  been  an  increase  of  npwanb  ot 
nine  millions  in  forty  years.  During  that  period  the  Pmajah,* 
Scinde,  Ou<le,  the  Central  Provinces,  and  British  Bonnab,  ks*e 
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been  annexed,  besides  several  considerable  districts,  such  as 
Jhansee  and  Sattara,  and  a  good  many  minor  tracts.  Fully  five 
millions  of  the  present  land  revenue  is  derived  from  these 
acquisitions,  so  that  the  increase  in  our  older  territories  in  forty 
years  is  from  four  to  four-and-a-half  millions,  say  an  addition  of 
one-third  to  the  previous  revenue.  Is  that  addition  excessive 
in  such  a  period,  during  which  the  country  has  enjoyed  com- 
plete protection  from  external  aggression,  while  it  has  been 
immensely  opened  out  by  railways  and  other  works  ?  Surely  not. 
Take  any  other  country,  and  has  not  the  rent  of  the  land  been 
as  much  or  more  increased  in  a  similar  period  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances ?  As  matter  of  fact  the  Indian  Government  has, 
(luring  the  period  in  question,  considerably  modified  Its  system 
of  assessment  in  the  direction  of  moderation.  In  the  last  cen- 
tury the  system  was  to  take  ten-elevenths  of  the  rent,  in  Lord 
W.  Bentlnck's  time  it  was  two-thirds,  in  recent  times  it  has  been 
only  one-half.  Something  has  been  gained  by  the  resumption 
of  land  Illicitly  held  without  payment,  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  increase  is  due  solely  to  extension  of  cultivation,  the  rates 
per  acre  being  generally  more  moderate  than  before.  In  the 
Nortb-West  Provinces  and  Madras  the  considerable,  but  not 
excessive,  rise  of  the  land  revenue  is  certainly  not  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  Increase  of  cultivation  and  population.  In  Bombay 
the  regular  survey  assessments  were  made  at  rates  very  much 
lower  than  imder  the  old  system.  More  recently  the  great 
increase  of  prosperity  due  to  cotton  led  to  an  enhancement 
more  rapid  than  elsewhere,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  question  whether, 
since  cotton  has  retrograded,  the  assessment  may  not  be  found 
to  be  too  high  ;  but  that  Is  a  local  question  which  Is  now  en- 
gaging attention.  Taking  India  generally,  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  the  land  revenue  has  no  more  than  followed  the  Increase  of 
territory,  population,  and  cultivation  ;  and  that,  considering  the 
great  increase  In  the  value  of  agricultural  produce,  due  to  rail- 
ways and  Increased  commercial  demand,  its  incidence  has  been 
very  materially  lightened,  instead  of  being  Increased.  If  we 
compare  the  prices  of  the  chief  staples — wheat,  rice,  jute,  oil- 
seeds— at  the  chief  marts  of  the  interior  with  those  prevailing 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  the  increase  in  value  will  be  found  to 
be  very  great  indeed.  Surely,  then,  It  cannot  be  said  that  an 
increase  of  one-third  to  the  land  revenue  of  our  older  provinces, 
coincident  with  a  great  increase  of  population  and  immense 
extension  of  cultivation,  is  excessive. 

Coming  now  to  taxation  proper,  the  Imposts  classed  in  the 
Statistical  Abstract  as  'taxes'  have  risen  much  more  rapidly, 
from  five-and-a-half  millions  in    1840  to  sixteen  millions  in 
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1879-80,  to  which  are  added  the  local  ralea  now  inaeitBd  for  the 
first  time ;  making  a  total  taxation  of  ISyTOO^OOOL  acfiovding  to 
the  last  accounts.  There  was  little  rise  in  the  first  twdiFe4ir  finnv 
teen  years.  There  was  then  a  Uurge  diminntiim  in  the  Cnstaau' 
leceipts  as  compared  with  Lord  W.  Bentinck's  time  (owing  to  the 
abolition  of  inland  costoms),  and  a  oonesponding  incnaae  in 
salt;  but  the  total  increased  veiy  slowlj, smd  np  to  18544idnot 
exceed  from  five-and-three-qmarters  to  six  millions. 

The  following  taUe  shows  the  taxes  as  thej  stood  in  lB4ft-^iO 
and  1879-80  respectively, — an  intenral  of  jnst  thiitf  jmtn. 
The  figares  for  1879-^  are  given  as  they  appear  in  the  bodget 
estimate  of  the  accounts  last  presented  to  Puliament. 


Bait 
OustoniB 


Stamps  ..     .. 
Aise«ed  Taxes 


1840-fiO. 

19T»-80. 

— • 

8,169,000 

7,000.000 

£. 
8,811,009 

947,000 

2,948,000 

1,801,009 

1,115,000 

2,749,000  > 

1,827,009 

594,000 

3,087,000  , 

2,498,000 

90,000 

896.000 

80d,v80 

Total     I    £5.9S5,0U0      £15,973,000      £10,038,000 


Thus  it  may  be  said  that,  while  we  have  estimated  the  in- 
crease of  population  at  two-thirds,  the  taxation  has  risen  to  more 
than  two-and-a-half  times  the  amount  at  which  it  stood  at  the 
cq^imencement  of  the  period.  Let  us  see  how  fiBir  this  was  due 
to  enhanced  taxation,  and  how  far  to  the  general  increase  of 
wealth  and  prosperity  and  more  efficient  administrative  ma- 
chinery. 

The  rate  of  the  salt-tax  in  Lower  Bengal  has  not  been  mate- 
rially increased  for  the  last  sixty  years,  standing  at  about  3  rupees 
Cir  maund  of  80  lbs.  It  was  reduced  a  little  below  the  present 
vel  for  a  few  years,  including  1849—50,  but  was  somewhat 
higher  both  before  and  after ;  and,  being  now  a  little  reduced, 
it  stands  only  slightly  over  the  rate  of  1850.  In  the  North- 
West  Provinces  the  rate  was  doubled  in  1843  (a  good  many 
Customs'  duties  being  then  abolished),  and  it  was  thus  raised 
from  1  rupee  to  2  rupees  per  maund,  at  which  figure  it  stood  in 
1850.  It  is  now  2\^  rupees,  an  increase  of  25  per  cent.  But  this 
rate  is  now  also  applied  to  Oude,  the  Punjab,  and  the  Central 
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Provinces,  which  were  not  within  our  system  at  1^  former 
period.  In  Madras  and  Bombay,  up  to  1850,  the  duty  was  only 
about  three-fourths  of  a  rupee.  It  is  now  2^  rupees,  or  fully 
treble  the  former  rate.  Besides  actual  increase  of  territory,  our 
annexations  have  enabled  us  to  round  off  our  line,  and  to 
include  in  the  system  several  native  states  which  previously 
escaped.  And  a  good  deal  is  due  to  greater  strictness  and 
efficiency  in  our  arrangements.  The  cost  of  manufacture  was 
included  in  the  gross  receipts  of  1850,  and  the  net  profit  was 
then  about  2,700,000/.  against  6,600,000/.  at  the  present  time ; 
so  that  the  real  salt  revenue  is  about  2^  times  what  it  was.  Of 
this  increase  we  may  attribute  about  If  millions  to  increased 
rates  of  taxation,  and  the  rest  to  other  causes. 

The  Customs'  rates  on  imports  have  certainly  not  been  in- 
creased, but  on  the  contrary  have  been  in  some  instances 
reduced  or  abandoned ;  while  the  export  duties  can  hardly  be 
said, to  have  been  increased,  for  most  of  them  have  been  abo- 
lished, and  the  only  export  duty  which  remains  (levied  at  an 
increased  rate)  is  that  on  rice  and  paddy.  The  present  rate  is 
3  annas  per  maund,  or  about  6^.  per  cwt.,  that  is,  about  10  per 
cent,  on  the  average  value  of  the  commonest  kinds  of  rice,  but 
less  on  the  better  kinds.  The  only  justification  for  a  tax  of  this 
kind  is  that  we  have  a  sort  of  monopoly  of  rice-supply  to  the 
Western  World.  Our  only  serious  competitors  in  the  export  of 
rice  are  Siam  and  Saigon,  and  their  rice  is  generally  absorbed 
by  China  and  the  far  East.  Notwithstanding  our  heavy  export 
duty,  and  a  much  heavier  protective  import  duty,  Indian  rice 
has  of  late  years  largely  undersold  American  rice  in  the  United 
States.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  increase  in  the  rice  duty  may 
be  set  against  decrease  in  other  Customs'  duties  (as  on  cotton 
goods  and  other  articles),  so  tiiat  no  portion  of  the  increase  of 
taxation  can  be  attributed  to  the  Customs :  the  increased  revenue 
from  that  source  is  due  to  extension  of  trade  and  commerce. 

The  increase  in  the  Excise  revenue  is  very  large.  The  figure 
for  1849-50  includes  a  tobacco  tax,  which  was  then  levied  in 
some  of  the  southern  districts  of  Madras,  and  which  has  since 
been  abandoned,  while  the  rates  on  spirits  and  drugs  have  been 
increased.  But  the  taxation  is  now  absolutely  confined  to 
articles  of  a  noxious  character,  and  the  effort  has  been  to  dimi- 
nish consumption  by  high  rates  rather  than  to  increase  revenue 
— a  result  which  has  to  some  degree  been  attained.  There  must 
be  a  tendency  to  increase  in  a  revenue  of  this  kind  as  long  as 
the  country  populates  and  prospers ;  and  the  arrangements  to 
keep  down  smuggling  have  improved.  The  increase,  beyond 
that  due  to  increased  territories,  may  fairly  be  attributed  to 
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these  causes,  rather  than  to  anything  that  can  properly  bo  rallnl 
increased  taxatiuQ. 

The  greatest  apparent  increase  is  in  Stamps ;  but  a  very  large 
proportion  of  this  is  matter  of  account,  large  payments  of  Coait 
Fees,  &.C.,  formerly  made  in  cash,  being  now  made  in  sump*. 
In  1870,  Sir  R.  Temple  stated  that  of  the  then  Stamp  reveanr 
1|  millions  consisted  of  Judicial  receipts  or  Court  Fees,  and 
only  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  Stamps  on  non-litigant  docu- 
ments. Mr.  Wilson  imposed  light  stamps  on  Bills  of  Eschaap 
and  such  documents,  and  there  always  was  a  certain  stamp  on 
deeds  of  sale  and  the  tike.  There  have  been  several  re-adjutt- 
ments  of  the  Stamp  revenue,  and  it  is  impossible  to  state  jti 
incidence  with  entire  precision  ;  but  if  we  take  half  a  million  u 
the  additional  taxation  imposed  in  this  form,  that  will  probsbU 
cover  it;  the  rest  is  due,  first  to  natural  increase,  and  secondly, 
to  the  change  in  the  Court-fee  system. 

In  1850  there  remained  of  the  old  trades-taxes  only  a  com- 
paratively small  Moturpha  tax  in  Madras.  The  present  IJcenw 
tax  was  estimated  for  1»T'J'~80  at  89l),0O0i,,  hut  there  has  been  s 
failure  to  collect  part  of  it  in  Bengal,  and  it  is  now  to  be  tomv 
what  reduced  ;  so  we  take  the  actual  revenue  from  this  sourer  to 
be  about  three-quarters  of  a  million.  We  will  come  prescntlt 
to  the  character  of  this  tax ;  meantime  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
amount  is  not  large. 

At  the  time  of  the  increase  of  local  and  other  taxation,  ptipn- 
larly  known  as  the  "  Famine  Fund,"  the  local  Governmeals  wei* 
required  to  contribute  from  local  funds  to  the  Imperial 
sums  amounting  to  about  half  a  million  in  all,  and  that 
may  be  added  to  the  account  of  increased  taxation. 

We  calculate,  then,  that  in  round  numhers  the  total 
of  taxation,  as  compared  with  the  period  of  minimum 
is  as  follows  : — 

£. 

Sftit         1,750,000 

Stamps 500.000 

AsBCBSod  Tan;s      750,000 

.LiK»I  coutributionf  to  l-'aniiuu  FhiuI  ..       ,.  500,000 

Total iS, 500, 000 

This  does  not  take  account  of  the  increase  of  local  taxktiaa 
proper,  and  as  rates  are  sometimes  more  felt  than  taxes,  that  kIm 
must  be  considered.  We  have  not  the  means  of  shovrin^  tht 
whole  of  the  local  taxation,  for  Sir  J,  Slrachey's  atateinmt  ex- 
cludes the  urban  municipalities.  The  taxation  in  the  Pkni- 
dcncy    towns,    which    arc    managed    very    much    as    Eoropean 
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communities  and  have  incurred  great  debts  for  water  and  drain- 
age works  and  other  improvements,  is  certainly  high,  but  the 
towns  of  the  interior  have  not  generally  indulged  in  these 
expensive  lusurica,  and  the  taxation  is  confined  to  the  most 
ordinary  watching,  cleansing,  and  street -making.  We  do  not 
think  that  the  town-rates  can  be  considered  heavy ;  certainly 
they  are  not  high  as  compared  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
income  is  most  commonly  raised  by  rates  on  houses  and  shops. 
In  some  parts  of  Upper  India  there  is  an  octroi,  which  at  one 
time  had  a  tendency  to  degenerate  into  renewed  transit  duties, 
but  which  has  now  been  kept  within  bounds  ;  and  in  Madras 
there  is  a  town-tax  on  trades  and  professions. 

The  rural  rates  arc  those  shown  by  Sir  J,  Strachey  as  '  pro- 
vincial rates.'  amounting  to  2,700,000/. ;  and  500,000?.  of  this 
has  been  already  stated  as  a  contribution  to  the  imperial 
treasury  for  the  famine  fund,  most  of  which  comes  from  Lower 
Bengal.  Of  the  remainder,  a  large  portion  consists  of  payments 
to  village  ofticers,  watchmen,  accountants,  &c,,  who  were  for- 
merly paid  directly  by  the  people  ;  and  the  remainder  is  for 
local  roads,  education,  &c.,  being  strictly  local  rates  for  local 
purposes.  These  rates  are  for  the  most  part  levied  from  the  land 
as  a  sort  of  'additional  centimes'  on  the  revenue  or  rent ;  and 
while  the  land  revenue  is  kept  moderate  they  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered a  very  severe  burden.  In  Lower  Bengal  especially,  and 
some  other  districts,  where  the  land  revenue,  being  permanently 
settled,  has  not  been  increased  in  this  century,  these  rates  are 
very  small  indeed  compared  to  the  increased  value  of  the  land. 

It  appears  from  Sir  J.  Strachey 's  statement,  that  about  half-a- 
million  appearing  under  the  bend  of  local  taxation  consists  of 
the  dues  of  village  servants  in  Madras  and  village  accountants 
in  the  North-West  Provinces,  and  there  must  be  similar  charges 
in  other  provinces.  The  real  local  taxation  for  roads,  schools, 
and  other  local  improvements  throughout  the  country,  may  then 
be  taken  to  be  about  1^  million  per  annum.  When  we  consider 
the  extent  of  the  country,  the  immense  need  of  these  things,  and 
the  beneficial  results  in  improved  markets,  increased  prices,  and 
a  more  intelligent  peasantry  better  understanding  their  rights, 
it  cannot  be  saitl  that  the  price  paid  is  high.  Nor  do  the  people 
themselves  show  so  much  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation  in  this 
form  as  in  many  other  countries — ihey  seem  to  understand 
local  administration  for  local  benefits  as  well  as  most  people. 
Id  Bengal  the  Road  Cess  so  administered  has  been  a  success 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  anticipations.  In  spite  of  pessimist 
predictions,  it  succeeded  so  well  in  the  districts  in  which  it  was 
first  imposed,  that  it  was  subsequently  extended  to  the  whole  of 
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Bengal,  with,  it  may  be  said,  gencrsl  concurrence,  nad  without 
any  serious  complaints  or  reclamatjona.  Perhaps  if  we  availed 
ourselves  more  larg^ely  of  local  institutions,  and  proceeded  from 
below  upwards,  developing  the  village  institutions,  and,  gra- 
dually coming  to  those  higher  in  the  scale,  we  might  succeed 
better  than  we  do.  As  it  is,  in  most  parts  of  India,  the  local 
taxation  is  not  felt  to  be  an  intolerable  burden. 

Apart  from  local  taxation,  the  proper  taxation  of  the  people 
may  be  thus  set  out : 

£. 
Taxes  as  already  stated,  say  in  round  numbers  ..      16,000,000 

Deduct  Stamps  not  really  taxation 2,000,000 

Add  local  contribution  to  Famine  Fund  ..      ..  500,000 

RotJ  taxation      £14,500,000 

or,  with  the  increase  in  the  present  year,  say,  in  round  numbers, 
15,000,000/. ;  of  which  3,500,000^.  represents  extra  taxation 
imposed  since  the  Mutiny,  and  the  rest  the  old  taxes,  increaacid 
by  extension  of  territory,  growth  of  population,  and  progress  of 
trade,  commerce,  and  administration.  Roughly  it  may  be  wid 
that,  owing  to  these  causes,  the  old  taxes  have  nearly  doubled  in 
prod  uctivcness. 

Taking  the  taxation  as  it  is,  can  it  with  any  justice  be  atid 
that  it  presses  very  severely  on  the  people?  In  the  article  tu 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  the  relative  incidence  of  taxatioB 
on  different  classes  was  traced  out  and  compared  to  the  taxatioti 
in  this  country.  Regard  being  had  to  the  value  of  money  and 
labour,  we  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  including  the  laitd 
revenue,  the  proportion  of  the  income  of  the  country  taken  by 
the  State  was  about  the  same  as  in  this  country,  while  the  taia* 
tioD,  apart  from  land  revenue,  was  much  lighter.  ProbaUy  it 
is  much  the  same  now,  the  real  revenue  raised  in  this  country 
being  about  double  that  raised  in  India,  while  the  people  of 
India  are  from  five  to  six  times  more  numerous,  but  those  of  this 
country  are.  in  proportion  to  their  number,  ten  or  twelve  limn 
richer.  We  also  estimated  that  the  heavy  salt-tax  brought  an 
the  total  taxation  proper  to  about  5  per  cent,  on  the  incomes  of 
the  poor,  while  it  did  not  exceed  1  per  cent,  on  those  of  the 
richer  classes.  To  these  general  estimates  we  still  adhere.  We 
still  think  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  upper  classes  in  India  mv 
very  little  taxation,  and  cannot  in  any  sense  be  said  to  be  beaniT 
burdened. 

I^t  us  take  the  different  revenues,  and  see  how  they  now  fall 
on  each  class.  First,  as  respects  the  upper  classes:  instead  nf 
increasing  their  burdens  in  the  shape  uf  land  revenue,  we  bare 
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eti  in  their  ftivciiir  in  one-half  of  India  an  enormous  and 
valuable  landed  property  which  had  no  existence,  or,  to  avoid 
<li*pute,  we  may  at  least  say  no  valuable  and  marketable  exist- 
ence whatever  under  native  rule.  These  people  pay  no  more 
in  the  shape  of  salt  revenue  than  the  very  poorest ;  their  share  of 
the  cnstoms  is  little  more  than  a  part  of  the  very  light  duties  on 
cotton  goods  which  we  are  now  remitting ;  the  excise  hardly 
touches  them  ;  the  stamps,  other  than  court  fees,  are  a  very 
light  impost.  The  assessed  taxes  alone  fall  specially  on  these 
classes,  and  the  amount  levied  in  this  shape  is  very  small.  Of 
local  taxation  they  no  doubt  pay  their  share,  but  in  town 
iniuiicipalities  the  constant  tendency  always  used  to  be  to  make 
the  poor  pay  more  in  proportion  than  the  rich  and  influential ; 
■md,  although  care  is  now  taken  to  guard  against  such  unfairness, 
the  rich  are  certainly  not  over-assessed.  Kural  taxation  is  gene- 
rally imposed  on  the  Scotch  system,  half  being  paid  by  the  land- 
lord and  half  by  the  tenant.  As  regards  then  the  upper  classes, 
it  probably  will  not  be  contended  that  the  imposts  are  in  any 
sense  heavy. 

Then,  when  we  come  to  the  lower  classes,  as  they  have  always 
paid  a  land-rent  to  the  State,  that  is  no  new  burden,  and  is  not 
felt  as  such.  On  them  the  stdt-tax  is  no  doubt  a  very  consider- 
able burden,  averaging  about  'dd.  a  head,  or  4ji.  per  family,  say 
about  3  or  3j^  per  cent,  on  the  annual  income  of  a  labouring  man  : 
but  then  it  is  almost  their  only  tax  ;  the  Customs  but  very  lightly 
touch  them  ;  a  very  large  proportion  of  families  pay  nothing  to 
the  excise ;  their  stamp  payments  are  very  small,  and  their  local 
taxation  moderate. 

In  mere  amount  then  we  may  conclude  that  on  all  classes  the 
taxation  is  not  very  heavy  ;  this  is  in  fact  admitted  even  by  those 
%vho  take  a  pessimist  view  of  the  matter. 

Still  it  may  be  and  is  said :  '  Though  the  actual  amount  of 
your  taxation  hiay  not  be  excessive,  your  administrative  system 
and  mode  of  levying  the  revenue  is  so  bad  and  oppressive, 
that  it  becomes  a  grievous  burden  to  the  people.'  To  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  further  questions  thus  raised  would  involve  larger 
nnd  broader  issues  than  could  be  dealt  with  in  this  article,  but 
we  will  just  glance  at  this  view  of  the  matter. 

It  may  be  said  of  our  land  system  that,  while  the  Government 
demand  is  comparatively  moderate,  we  have,  in  one  half  of 
India,  in  accordance  with  our  own  ideas,  interposed  between 
the  people  and  the  Government  those  landlords  who  insist  on 
all  the  rights  without  performing  the  duties  of  landlords,  and 
that  the  people  pay  more  than  ever  ;  while  in  the  other  half  of 
India,  where  we  have  dealt  direct  with  the  ryots,  by  throwing  on 
2  K  2  them 
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ibem  the  risk  of  seasons  anil  variations  of  markets,  making  •omi*- 
what  abrupt  enhancements  nt  long  intervals,  and  too  sutlileDlr 
o])ening  to  the  people  an  easy  credit  the  consec[Ueiice.i  of  whicb 
we  rulhlesslj  enforce  by  sale  of  their  lands,  we  have  with  the  best 
intentions  made  their  last  state  worse  than  their  first.  Then!  h 
too  much  truth  in  these  assertions  :  but  yet  they  are  not  unirersallv 
true.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  as  in  Eastern  llengnl,  a 
well-to-do  peasantry  is  springing  up,  wbo  understand  and  main- 
tain their  rights ;  and  if  the  rj'ots  of  the  Bombay  Deccan  have 
become  hopelessly  involved,  the  more  independent  peasants  nf 
the  Punjab  seem  so  far  to  bold  their  own.  The  whole  subject  u 
one  of  overwhelming  importance — more  important  to  the  people 
than  all  other  questions  put  together — and  we  cannot  iieie 
attempt  to  deal  with  it. 

Wh^  the  people  have  been  accustomed  to  a  particular  rale 
of  salt  duty,  the^  certainly  do  not  feel  the  burden  impowd  in- 
directly in  this  shape  so  much  as  mure  visible  burdens.  Tbr 
disadvantages  remain,  in  a  sanltiiry  point  of  view  and  with 
reference  to  cattle  and  to  manufactures,  of  a  tax  of  201^  per 
cent,  on  so  primary  a  necessary.  These,  however,  could  bardlv 
be  obviated,  except  by  the  abolition  of  the  lax,  or  its  reduction 
to  a  really  light  rate;  and  that,  we  fear,  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  Indian  finances,  is  beyond  the  region  of  practical 
polities.  All  we  can  hope  for  is  that  it  should  be  re- 
membered, that  there  is  some  limit  to  the  point  to  which  thil 
tax  can  be  strained  by  successive  additions,  and  for  the  futuir 
we  may  fairly  look  to  reduction  of  the  rjite  as  soon  as  it  is 
possible,  and  not  to  increase:  which  is,  in  fact,  whnl  (be 
Government  of  India  now  promise. 

It  is  claimed  as  a  justification  for  high  duties,  that  the  means 
of  communication  have  been  so  much  improved  as  to  act  as  a 
countervailing  cheapening  of  salt;  and  as  regards  the  districts 
most  distant  from  the  salt  supply  this  is  to  som%  extent  true; 
but  the  trunk  lines  of  railway  arc  so  far  comp]ete<I  that  wf 
cannot  rely  much  farther  on  this  argument.  And  high 
duties  render  necessary  increased  precautions  and  domiciliaiy 
supervision  (to  prevent  smuggling  by  the  common  process  of 
washing  the  earth  impregnated  with  saline  substances)  in  large 
districts  with  which  we  formerly  did  not  thus  interfere. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  there  is  anything  sjiccially  oppressirr 
in  the  modes  by  which  the  Customs,  Excise,  and  Stamps  an 
collected ;  so  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  on  that  subject. 

There  remain  the  assessed  taxes — the  income  and  licence 
taxes.  Probably  no  one  will  deny  that  the  cotlecliun  of  these 
has  been  attended  with  an  amount  of  friction,  inequality,  ami 

diB<»>nteDl, 
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iliscDntent,  wholly  ilisproportioned  to  the  amount  raised.  It 
docs  seem  that  the  thing'  has  been  managed  so  as  to  produce  the 
maximum  of  irritation  with  the  miniuium  of  money.  What 
natives  feel  more  than  the  weight  of  a  tax,  is  its  novelty ;  it  is 
wonderlul  how  much  they  will  bef»r  that  they  have  l>een  accus- 
tomed to,  and  how  greatly  they  wince  at  first  under  very  mode- 
rate imposts.  It  cannot  he  doubted  that,  if  it  were  possible  to 
assess  the  income-tax  with  moderate  fairness,  no  tax  could  be 
more  just,  as  a  contribution  taken  from  the  classes  which  other- 
wise do  not  pay  their  fair  share.  Again,  if  the  licence-tax  were 
a  mere  return  to  the  old  native  trades-taxes,  already  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Moturphn,  we  might  regret  the  necessity  of 
reimposing  a  burden  which  had  been  remitted,  but  if  the 
thing  were  done  with  due  care  and  method  it  could  not  be  said 
to  be  a  very  unjustifiable  tax,  iir  in  excess  of  the  burdens  which 
Jiave  bpen  formerly  borne.  In  this  sense  the  limit  of  100  rupees 
per  annum,  as  marking  the  distinction  between  mere  unskilled 
or  little-skilled  labourers  and  those  in  a  somewhat  higher  position, 
was  perhaps  not  out  of  place. 

But  what  has  been  done  is  this.  Under  the  necessities  of 
the  Mutiny  the  income-tax  was  imposed  in  a  very  rough  way, 
and  was  very  uncqu.illy  assessed  in  diSercnt  districts,  so  much 
■o  that  of  two  adjoining  districts  of  the  North-VVest  Pravinces,  in 
one  every  one  was  surcharged,  in  the  other  no  one.  In  the  hope 
that  the  lax  might  he  dispensed  with,  no  attempt  was  made 
properly  to  systematize  and  equalize  the  assessment.  After  a 
certain  period,  during  which  Mr.  Wilson's  income-tax  yielded 
a  very  considerable  revenue,  it  was  abandoned;  a  licence-tax 
was  substituted  and  tried  in  two  or  three  different  forms;  then 
that,  too,  was  abandoned.  After  a  short  interval  the  income- 
tax  was  icimjiosed  in  a  different  and,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
less  successful  form  than  that  of  Mr.  Wilson.  Again  it  was 
hoped  it  would  be  temporary,  and  no  serious  attempt  was  made 
to  remedy  the  abuses  and  inequalities  which  certainly  attended 
its  assessment.  Presently  this  again  was  abandoned,  anil  the 
Government  concluded  to  do  without  any  taxation  of  the  kind. 
Latterly,  as  we  know,  a  licence-tax  was  revived,  by  which 
every  non-agriculturist,  carrying  on  any  handicraft,  trade,  or 
profession,  above  the  rank  of  a  mere  day-lahourer,  was  to  [k- 
taxed.  This  was  to  he  done  at  one  blow  for  the  whole  Empire, 
not  built  up  by  slow  degrees,  as  the  old  Moturpha  had  been; 
and  a  generation  which  had  forgotten  the  Kloturpha  bore  the 
infliction  very  ill.  It  was  always  evident  to  everyone  who 
knew  the  country  that,  though  the  poorer  classes  assessed  to  the 
licence-tax  had  not  the   same  command    of  the    Press   or  the 

same 
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_^^^_  ^  influencing  ibe  Govemmeot  am  the  ctaMts  npMl 
v^(mi~ittie  mcome-lax  fell  (and  the  more  influential  of  WMD 
were  freed  from  the  licence-tax),  tbe  new  tax  must  in  lealtljr 
be  much  more  dangerous  and  unpopular  than  the  incoine  Iwi, 
inumuch  as  it  affected  an  infinitely  larger  number  of  pei^rie; 
and  so  it  has  been :  some  serious  outbreaks  occurred  ;  tbe  tn 
was  imposed  with  much  difficulty,  and  in  some  cases  was  not 
"collected.  After  ail  the  fuss  and  worry  had  been  gone  tbnw^ 
juat  when,  in  some  provinces  at  least,  the  local  goverDmenls 
reported  that  things  were  begiuning  to  settle  down,  the  policT 
Is  again  changed  ;  the  tax  is  abandoned  as  regards  tbe  man  of 
taxpayers  ;  the  limit  of  taxable  income  is  raised  to  bOO  rupees 
or  bOI.,  which  tn  India  corresponds  to  a  good  middle-claw 
Income.  It  was  announced  that  an  Income-tax  was  to  lie 
Imposed  on  the  official  and  some  of  the  professional  classes,  hot 
that  too  has  been  at  the  last  moment  abandoned.  Not  onlv 
the  official  classes,  but  also  the  possessors  of  realized  capital — 
the  very  rich  and  the  great  banks  and  public  companiea — arr 
still  spared.  Apparently  the  Bank  of  Bengal  or  other  gn«t 
commercial  institutions  are  to  pay  no  more  than  a  maximum 
tax  of  500  rupees,  so  that  we  hare  again  what  is  practically  a» 
Income-tax  from  which  the  very  rich  and  great  are  almost 
exempted. 

This  will  never  do.  Thia  continual  oscillation  is  minooa. 
politically  and  financially  demoralizing.  Let  us  not  oscillate  in 
this  way  from  one  worry  to  another.  What  of  all  things  is 
wanted  Is  to  determine  clearly  and  distinctly,  after  all  the  expe- 
rience we  have  had,  whether  a  direct  tax  of  this  kind  is  to  be 
part  of  our  permanent  financial  system,  and  In  what  form,  ll 
the  Government  make  up  their  minds  that  it  must  be  so,  we 
incline  to  the  belief  that,  with  much  labour  and  care,  the  tbin^ 
may  be  done  in  a  more  or  less  tolerable  way,  and  that  in  the 
end  the  |>eople  will  become  accustomed  to  It^-'provided,  that  is. 
we  show  the  necessary  Urmness,  and  do  not  continue  lo  racillaie. 
Whether  the  tax  will  be  worth  the  heavy  disadvantages  attendiag 
Its  collection,  is  quite  another  question.  There  can  be  no  MMt 
of  doubt  that  direct  imposts  of  this  kind  can  never  be  assesMil 
with  perfect  equality,  and  that  they  will  always  be  moie  felt  xml 
create  more  discontent  than  Indirect  taxes. 

To  determine  the  question  whether  necessity  demands  tbal 
we  should  Impose  this  burden,  we  must  look  to  the  general  pra^ 
pects  of  Indian  finance.  Ccrtainlv,  the  opium  has  so  far  btdiol 
the  pessimists  that,  in  spite  of  all  warnings.  Its  yield  has  oon- 
tinued  to  increase.  It  may  now,  we  think,  Ix-  considered  to  be 
established  that.  Increase  in  the  Chinese  production  of  mmw 
notwitbstandiMk 
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notwith standing,  the  consumption  of  the  drug  in  that  country 
goes  on  increasing  so  much  as  to  absorb  both  the  native  drug  and 
anything  we  can  add  to  our  Indian,  supply.  All  recent  enquiries 
seem  to  confirm  the  belief  of  those  who,  some  ^ears  ago,  used  to 
say  that  our  opium  had  so  far  pervaded  only  a  narrow  fringe  on 
the  seaboard  of  China,  and  that  there  was  room  for  an  immense 
extension  of  the  trade.  It  Is  clear  that  the  Chinese  race  (and 
all  the  allied  races  as  far  as  the  borders  of  India)  have  an  extra- 
ordinary craving  for  this  form  of  stimulant ;  that  its  use  grows 
by  indulgence  ;  and  that  it  is  more  and  more  spreading  to  great 
populations,  to  whom  it  hitherto   was  not  accessible,   supplied 

gartly  by  the  home  production  and  partly  by  foreign  import, 
o  far,  therefore,  the  opium  revenue  may  be  considered,  if  we 
put  the  question  of  morality  apart  and  look  at  it  only  with 
financial  eyes,  to  be  about  as  secure  as  any  revenue  can  be  which 
depends  on  the  consumption  of  foreigners,  and  is  liable  to  the  com- 
petition of  the  world.  But  there  is  still  behind  this  the  political 
question.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  that  the  foreign  opium  Is  only 
admitted  into  China  on  the  present  terms  because  the  Chinese 
are  forced  to  admit  it  by  the  treaties  which  we  have  wrung  from 
them.  And  it  seems  to  be  pretty  notorious  that  the  Chinese 
are  systematically  seeking  to  strengthen  themselves  by  improved 
arms  and  improved  methods,  and  longing  for  the  day  when  a 
great  nation  of  great  acuteness  can  assert  ah  independence  as 
complete  as  that  of  other  great  nations.  If  they  ever  do  assert 
that  independence,  it  will  be  first  of  all  in  the  form  of  either  ex- 
cluding our  opium  or  appropriating  to  themselves  by  a  very  high 
import  duty  great  part  of  the  profit  which  is  now  exclusively 
ours.  It  is  then  most  imprudent  to  base  our  Indian  financial 
system  on  the  continual  growth  of  this  extraordinary  reveui 
We  may  think  ourselves  very  fortunate  if  it  continues  as  m 
a  mainstay  of  our  system  as  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

As  regards  our  ordinary  revenues,  let  us  take  first  the  li 
revenue.  We  have  no  prospect  of  increase  by  extension  of  terri- 
tory. Bengal,  Benares,  and  Northern  Madras,  are  permanently 
settled.  The  North-VVest  Provinces  have  just  been  resettled 
for  thirty  years.  Bombay  has  already  been  so  much  increased, 
that  for  a  good  many  ^ears  to  come  there  will  probably  be 
decrease  rather  than  increase.  In  Madras  a  large  recent  increase 
has  been  followed  by  the  great  famine  which  has  thrown  things 
vcrv  much  back.  For  a  long  time  to  come  the  progress  of  the 
land  revenue  must  be  very  slow. 

A  high  salt  rate  has  now  been  made  universal.  There  is 
no  room  for  further  extension  of  the  system.  Even  if  the  remis- 
sions, the  promise  of  which  has  been  so  often  held  out,  are  not 
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inted,   we    cannot    hope   that    the    Salt,    Excise,   and  Stamp 
enucs  will  increase  otherwise   than  in  a  slow  normal  kiml 
of  way. 

There  remains  the  Customs'  revenue,  and  we  mast  seriooslT 

look  in  the  face  the  position  and  prospects  of  that  imporUnl 

hranch.     Already  a  very  considerahic  liule  has  been   made  in 

it    by    the    remission    of  c^tttm     and    sugar    duties,    involving 

an  admitted  loss  of  upwards  <if  half  a  million.     It  is  not  now 

dented    that    the    effects    of   the    last  remission    of   the    cottUD 

duties  will  soon  be  much  larger  than  was  calculated,  becanae  the 

English  cuttun  manufacturers   are  adapting  their  manufacture 

(as  they  at  once  said  they  would)  to  the  special  regulations  for 

the  remission  of   duty.      The  first   small   remission  in   cuam 

fabrics  was  extended  to  those  of  a  much  higher  class,  because  it 

was  found  that,  the  manufacturers  havlug  addressed  themselves 

to  the  task  of  coming  ns  near  as  possible  to  the  border-line,  it 

became    very    difficult    to    maintain  that  line.     Now  the    line 

having    been    shifted    to,  as    il  were,  the    very    centre    of  tlie 

cotton  manufacture,  and  the  exemptions  from  duty  having  beta 

made  so  liberal  that  by  a  little  adaptation  the  bulk  of  the  good* 

may  be  brought  within  it,  the  new  line  will  be  far  more  difficult 

to  maintain  than  the  old  one ;  and  we  know  that  the  Lancashire 

manufacturers,  far  from  being  satisfied,  are  only  encouraged  to 

demand  more.    It  seems  then  inevitable  that,  if  tlie  present  policy 

be  maintained,  the  complete  emancipation  of  cotton  goods  frota 

the  Indian  duties,  to  the  attainment  of  which  by  gradual  stept 

Lord  Salisbury  has  always  pointed,  must  very  soon  be  arrived  nt ; 

and  this  is,  in  fact,  what  is  declared  by  the  latest  utterance*  of 

the  Indian  Government.      Now  let  us  clearly  understand  what 

that  means.     As  Dr.  Hunter  has  pointed  out,  when  the  whole 

of  the  cotton  duties  are  repealed,  then,  apart  from  the  dutin  on 

spirits  and  wine  (which  are  rather  part  of  the  Excise  system), 

there  will  remain  but  little  of  the  import  duties — as  he  puts  it 

'    only  from  250,000/.  to  300,000/.— most  of  which,  vijt.  the  duUd 

!    on  woollen  goods,  iron,  &c.,  are  just  as  much  protective  as  ihe 

I    cotton  duties,  though  the  interests  affected  are  not  so  large  and    . 

do  not  call  out  so  loudly.     Is  it  possible  that  we  could  maintain 

the  whole  great  machinery  of  our  Custom-house  tliroughout  «o 

great   an    empire  for  this  petty  revenue  of  lit'!c  more  than  » 

quarter  of  a  million,  involving  for  the  most  part  a  small  ioci- 

tlental  protection  already  condemned  in  the  case  of  cotton  goods? 

That  is  Just  the  question  which  Sir  John  Stracbey  asks,  and  the 

answer  must  be  that  it  is  not.     If  the  cotton    duties  go,  all  the 

import  duties  must  go.     And  after  wc  have  abolished  all    the 

import  duties,  is  it    possible    that  we  can  maintain  the  export 
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I  oa  rice,  yielding  about  600,000/.  ?  Probably  it  would 
foUoMT  that  this  also  must  be  given  up.  It  seems  to  us  then 
that  the  policy  we  are  now  following  in  regard  to  the  colton 
duties  does  really  involve  the  early  surrender  of  the  whole  of 
that  important  branch  of  our  financial  system,  the  Customs' 
revenue,  not  in  pursuance  of  any  magnificent  scheme  of  entire 
free-trade,  but  as  the  result  of  the  necessity  of  the  case.  If 
we  abolish  the  cotton  duties,  we  must  come  to  entire  free-trade 
unshackled  by  any  Customs'  dues. 

What  then  would  be  our  position  if,  being  already  hard 
pressed  to  provide  for  extraordinary  demands,  we  surreader  so 
important  a  branch  of  the  revenue?  Inevitably  we  must  impose 
other  taxation  to  make  up  for  it.  If  the  opium  revenue  con- 
tinues to  prosper,  if  exchange  remains  upon  the  whole  better  than 
it  has  been,  if  the  cycle  of  famines  passes  over  for  a  time,  and 
we  are  able  to  avoid  a  very  large  permanent  expense  in  AQghan- 
istan,  it  might  he  possible  to  avoid  direct  taxation  by  making 
the  most  uf  the  Customs*  revenue.  But  if  we  surrender  the 
Customs'  revenue,  we  must  impose  taxation  in  some  other  shape. 
And  that  is  just  what  we  have  been  doing  ;  we  have  in  the  last 
year  remitted  half  a  million  of  sugar  and  cotton  duties,  and  im- 
posed three-quarters  of  a  million  as  licence-tax.  The  adapta- 
tion of  the  cotton  manufacture  to  the  new  scale  will  soon  (if  it 
has  not  so  done  already)  make  the  remissions  equal  to  the  direct 
lax  imposed.  The  final  abolition  of  the  cotton-duties  will 
involve  the  surrender  of  a  further  half-million ;  the  remaining 
import  duties  and  the  export  duties  will  involve  neatly  a  million 
more.  Altogether  the  abolition  of  the  Customs  would  involve 
3  loss  of  about  two~and-a- quarter  millions — about  the  sum 
realized  from  the  income  and  licence  taxes  when  they  were 
at  the  highest.  The  one  is  just  the  complement  of  the  other. 
Supposing  things  go  so  well  that  we  can  do  without  one  or 
the  other,  we  must  choose  which  is  the  greater  and  which  the 
lesser  evil ;  we  cannot  get  rid  of  both. 

We  do  not  here  take  upon  ourselves  to  decide  which  is  the 
best  course  ;  but  this  may  be  said,  that  however  politicians, 
Liberal  and  Conservative  alike,  may  satisfy  themselves  that 
the  remission  of  the  cotton  duties  is  fur  the  benefit  of  the  people 
uf  India,  the  motive  power  which  brought  about  that  remission, 
at  a  time  of  financial  ditficulty  in  India,  was  Lancashire.  It 
may  be  that  in  serving  Lancashire  we  have  also  served  India, 
but  it  was  Lancashire  which  set  the  thing  in  motion.  It  is 
as  certain  as  anything  of  the  kind  can  be,  that  If  India  had 
l>een  ruled  by  any  Power  which  did  not  also  own  Lancashire, 
ibe   cotton  duties  would  not  have  been   remitted  at  the  time 
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they  were,  and  when  their  remission  of  necessitj  involved  itie 
imposition  of  very  unpopular  direct  taxation  to  make  up  for  ii. 
On  the  contrary,  looking  to  the  practice  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
it  may  be  pretty  safely  said  that  the  tendency  of  .iny  other  tbu 
an  English  Government  would  have  been  to  get  over  difficaltin, 
as  Mr.  Wilson  did,  by  an  enhancement  of  the  rates  of  thf 
Indian  tariff,  which  are  certainly  the  most  moderate  in  tltf 
world,  in  no  case  exceeding  five  per  cent.  It  would  have  bero 
■aid  that  the  Indian  Customs'  system,  like  that  of  the  Ameriao 
Union,  or  of  an  extended  German  Bund,  is  a  wide  one,  that 
there  is  free-trade  throughout  the  great  continent  of  India,  both 
by  land  and  by  sea,  and  that  the  Customs'  duties  are  whidU 
confined  to  the  articles  imported  from  a  very  distant  am- 
tinent. 

Assuming,  however,  that  we  have  gone  loo  far  in  the  way  of 
remitting  the  cotton  duties  to  draw  back,  then  comes  the  qiM»- 
tjon  of  facing  the  taxation  which   must   be  imposed.     Tbert 
might  still  be  a  question   whether  the  only  resource  miut  hf 
direct   taxation.      India  is    prohahly    the  greatest  tobacco-pn>- 
ducing  and  tobacco-consuming  country  in  the  world,  and  nwtf 
people  have  long  had  the  idea  that   a  large  tobacco  rrrena* 
might  be  added  to  our  resources  there.     In  the  Untied  StitM 
and  other  countries  the  growth  of  the  weed  in  the  country 
not  prevent  the  raising  a  very  large  revenue  from  it.     Btit 
serious  difficulties  and  objections  have  been  found  to  uttempiaf 
a  similar  system  in  India.     The  tobacco  of  the  United  Sfsia 
is  not  taxed  till  it  reaches   the  stage  of  manufacture,  wfailt 
India  the  great  mass  of  the  consumption   takes  plnce  whhoat 
any  other  manufacture  than  drying  the  leaf.     It  is  (elt,  too, 
if  a  tobacco-lax  could  be  imposed,  it  would  be  in  the  main  aniotlwr 
\ks.  on  the  masses  of  the   people,  to  which  the  rich  would  Mk 
pay  their  due  share.     It   is  only  in  case  of  extreme 
that,  by  way  of  monopoly  or  otherwise,  the  attempt  to  tax  on  * 
large  scale  aa  article  of  such  universal  consumption  coutd  I 
made ;  and  it  is  felt  that  this  should    be   held    in    rescrrr, 
the  only  resource  in   the  possible  event  of  the  opium  ivmli 
being  cut  off. 

The  opinions  and  practice  of  a  long  succession  of  ndmini 
irators  since  the  Mutiny  seem  then  to  point  to  the  concliuii 
that  if  there  must  be  fresh  taxation,  cither  to  supplcmenl  t 
existing  revenue,  or  to  take  the  place  of  the  Customs*  rwot 
which  we  are  giving  up,  it  must  take  the  shape  of  direct  tu 
tion.  We  have  said,  and  we  repeat,  that  the  difficaltice 
assessing  the  income-tax  fairly  are  immense ;  but  these  lilt 
culties  have  never  been  fairly  faced,  the  thing  has  n< 
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fiurly  tried.  The  licence-tns,  graduated  with  reference  to  in- 
come, is  but  an  incomplete  income-tax  in  another  form — an 
income-tax  on  Jarge  classes,  from  which  other  classes  are  exempt. 
The  very  first  step  towards  making  such  a  tax  tolerable  is  that 
it  should  fall  equally  on  all,  that  there  should  be  no  exemptions. 
It  may  also  be  confidently  said  that  the  attempt  to  Bscert;iin 
(accurately  the  lower  incomes  is  hopeless,  and  that  the  most  that 
can  be  done  is  to  arrange  them  roug'hiy  in  classes.  It  follows 
then  that  any  permanent  tax  of  this  kind  must  be  a  combination 
of  the  licence-tax  and  the  income-tax — ^a  rough  classification  in 
gmdes  of  the  lower  incomes,  and  a  more  careful  assessment  of 
the  comparatively  few  higher  incomes.  It  may  also  be  con- 
fidently stated,  as  the  result  of  our  experience,  that  no  such 
classification  and  assessment  can  be  properly  made  in  a  short 
time  and  in  a  summary  way.  It  is  quite  impossible,  with 
any  regard  to  equity  and  the  contentment  of  the  people,  to 
impose  such  a  tax  one  day,  and  lay  it  aside  or  radically  alter  it 
the  next.  We  cannot  too  strongly  insist  on  this,  that  if  there  is 
to  be  taxation  of  the  kind  at  all,  we  must  make  up  our  minds 
about  if,  and  having  resolved  to  impose  it,  if  we  do  so  resolve, 
we  must  slowly  and  laboriously  build  up  a  system  of  assessment, 

I  jost  as  native  revenues  have  been  slowly  built  up.  The  ma- 
chinery   for    an    equitable    apportionment    must    be    gradually 

'  created.  Probably  in  the  first  instance  the  assessment  must  be 
made  rather  by  distribution  than  directly ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
snm  to  be  collected  must  be  apportioned  with  a  general  regard 
to  the  resources  of  each  province,  and  the  provincial  allotment 
again  must  be  re-parted  to  each  district,  and  so  on  to  minor 
divisions,  the  final  repartition  being  locally  made  with  the 
assistance  of  the  people  themselves,  so  that  there  may  be  a 
mutual  check  and  a  mutual  interest  in  giving  to  each  his  share. 

I  If  the  experience  already  gained  should  enable  us  to  make  this 
first  distribution  with  some  equity,  subsequent  practice   might 

I  enable  us  gradually  to  correct  errors  and  inequalities.  We 
believe  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  we  shall  never 
succeed  till  we  avail  ourselves  more  largely  than  we  do  of  tlic 
machinery  of  local  government  on  a  small  scale,  which  we 
found  in  existence,  but  which  most  unfortunately  we  have  rather 
undermined  and  superseded  than  developed  and  utilizeil.  If  we 
acted  more  through  the  people,  we  might  find  that  they  are 
more  capable  of  appreciating  a  system  of  local  self-rating  for 
local  benefits  than  we  suppose,  and  that  if  there  must  be  in- 
creased taxation,  the  best  form  may  be  to  throw  more  than 
hitherto  upon  localities  the  duty  of  helping  themselves. 

^^^  However  we  put  it,  we  must  still  recognize  that  to  impose 
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lUrccC  laxatioti  in  India  is  n  heavy  and  difficult  task,  and  tb&t  it 
must  always  be  attended  with  a  certaia  discontent,  which  only 
long  habit  can  mitigate.  Whether  the  necessity  of  the  case  \\ 
such  that  it  is  right  to  attempt  the  task,  is  nn  open  question. 
The  issue  is  a  grave  one,  only  to  be  decided  by  tlie  respon- 
sible authorities  with  the  very  fullest  considerntion  nud  adricv. 
But  we  do  insist  on  two  es&ential  jioints — first,  that  no  sjstm 
of  direct  taxation  should  be  further  pressed,  unless  and  nndl 
the  Government  have  thoroughly  made  up  their  minds  to  pi 
through  with  it  and  make  it  permanent,  for  it  is  wholly  in- 
applicable as  a  temporary  expedient ;  and  secondly,  that  it  is  auC 
possible  to  give  up  direct  taxation  and  abandon  large  sources  ni 
indirect  taxation  at  the  same  time.  If  we  surrender  the  Co*- 
loms,  we  must  impose  the  income-tax  :  if  we  give  up  the  incomr- 
tax,  we  must  maintain  the  Customs'  revenue. 

The  above  remarks-  have  been  mainly  founded  on  a  grneral 
comparison  of  the  taxation  of  recent  years  with  that  of  a  fomm 
generation  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  in  times  before  the  Mulio}. 
We  bave,  however,  by  telegraph  (though  while  we  write  we  haw 
no  details)  the  heads  of  the  Indian  budget  for  the  present  yrar, 
showing  a  state  of  things  very  favourable,  or  which  woald  Ik 
favourable  if  a  large  surplus  of  revenue  over  ordinary  expenditure 
were  not  absorbecl  by  extraordinary  charges.  In  1871  the  \\tm 
which  we  took  of  the  prospects  of  Indian  finance  was  not  voj 
sanguine.  Apart  then  from  the  more  remote  comparisiin  which 
wc  have  already  made,  it  may  be  well  to  make  in  brief  a  nraivr 
comparison  of  the  revenues  of  1870  with  those  of  the  ptvscnl 
time,  and  to  see  how  far  the  views  wc  then  held  have  been  con- 
firmed or  falsified. 

The  misgivings  which  wc  expressed  at  the  beginning  of  1871 
amounted  to  this,  that  though,  one  year  with  another,  the  urdlnur 
revenue  might  cover  the  ordinary  cs]>enditure,  a  great  part  of 
the  income,  namely,  the  land  revenue,  would  be  little  elailic  in 
the  future,  annexations  having  ceased  and   revised  settlenmUs 
for  long  periods  being  nearlj-  completed.     Another  part  of  iW 
income,  namely,  the  opium  revenue,  was  precarious.      And  thui 
the  revenues  which  could  be  counted  on  for  elasticity  and  gwMl 
progress  were  but  a  part  of  the  whole,  while  the  cbnrges  Wi 
very  generally  progressive,  and  the  value  of  money  changing;  a 
so  there  was  not  sufficient  prospect  of  an  adequate  mai^in 
income  to  meet  occasional  extraordinary  demands  without  b 
rowing.     For  some  years  this  view  seemed   to  be  very  omplj' 
justified.     A  succession  of  calamities  and  extraordinary  cbaigM 
led  to  much  borrowing,  and    the  state  of  the  Indian  finnnota 
caused  great  uneasiness.     The  telegraph  has  now  burst  on  ■• 
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B  prosperous  builget  which  h(i»  caused  an  agreeable  sensattiin 
in  the  country.     Let  Ua  see  how  this  has  come  about. 

First  one  word  on  the  financial  history  of  the  past  ten  years. 
Besides  extraordinary  charges,  the  ordinary  finance  was  greatly 
deteriorated  by  the  depreciation  in  the  exchanges,  though  that 
has  heen  in  part  compensated  by  the  gjeat  improvement  in 
the  receipts  of  the  guaranteed  railways.  Lord  Mayo  and  Lord 
Nortbbrook  both  worked  hard  and  successfully  to  reduce  ex- 
penditure wherever  it  could  be  done  ;  and,  not  to  go  into  details, 
the  result  has  been  still,  as  before,  that,  on  the  average,  ordinary 
income  has  met  ordinary  expenditure,  and  in  good  years  some- 
thing more,  hut  that  there  has  been  no  sufiicicnt  margin  to  meet 
extraordinary  charges.  Money  has  been  borrowed,  first  to  meet 
the  excess  of  those  charges  over  revenue  ;  and  secondly,  for  works 
called  reproductive,  hut  a  part  of  which,  it  is  admitted,  are  not 
reproductive  in  the  sense  of  paying  directly,  and  which  there- 
fore are,  pro  fanta,  an  additional  burden  on  the  revenue.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  ibis  state  of  things  that  Lord  Lytton's  Govern- 
ment determined  to  impose  new  taxation  to  the  extent  of  1^ 
million,  designed  to  form  a  fund  in  excess  of  ordinary  revenue 
to  meet  extraordinary  expenditure — on  famine,  as  it  was  first 
understood — but  extraordinary  expenditure  of  any  kind,  as  it  is 
now  explained.  In  this  vievf  the  impost  was  certainly  just ifietl 
by  the  necessity  of  the  case.  And  for  the  present  the  desired 
object  seems  to  have  been  (uccessfuUy  attained,  that  is  to  say, 
a  surplus  of  revenue  over  ordjnary  expenditure  has  been  reached, 
not  only  of  2  millions,  as  originally  contemplated,  but  apparently 
of  over  4  millions.  The  causes  to  which  this  pleasing  result 
is  due  are,  in  a  general  way,  plain  enough  when  we  combine 
previous  information  with  that  given  in  the  telegrams. 

Of  course  the  first  factor  in  the  question  is  the  prosperous  and 
productive  seasons  which  have  succeeded  the  year  of  disaster, 
the  last  year  having  been  the  best  known  for  many  years. 
But  we  will  look  a  little  more  into  details.  Of  the  ordinary 
revenues,  the  land  revenue,  which  in  1870  was  about  31^  millions, 
but  which  in  subsequent  years  of  drought  fell  under  20  millions, 
has,  in  the  last  and  current  years,  risen  to  considerably  over 
22  millions  ;  and,  allowing  for  arrears  collected  with  the  current 
receipts,  we  have  stated  it  to  be  near  22  millions  of  normal 
income.  Something  has  still  further  been  gained  by  the  com- 
pletion of  settlements,  \c.,  giving  a  moderate  increase  of  3  or  4 
per  cent,  in  five  years;  but  the  rate  of  increase  is  certainly 
diminishing  and  becoming  very  small. 

Salt  has  increased  in  the  last  ten  years  by  upwards  of  a 
million.     Most  of  the  increase  of  rates  which   we   previously 
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mentioned  had  been  made  before  1870.  In  the  years  imnu.- 
diately  follfiwing  there  was  a  small  further  rcacljustment  a{  nlet 
m  Madras  and  Bombay,  coupled  with  considerable  administra- 
tive changes,  by  which  the  Government  were  enabled  to  nite 
higher  rates  in  the  Central  Provinces,  As  regards  the  cbutgn 
of  the  salt-rates  in  Lord  Lytton's  time,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Sir  John  Strachey  continues  to  use  ambiguous  phr«ses  regarding 
'  the  reduction  of  duty  in  the  greater  part  of  India.'  1/  a  Uigcx 
increase  in  the  smaller  part  of  the  country  counterbaloDces  the 
smaller  decrease  in  the  larger  part,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
rates  have  been  reduced.  At  one  time  It  was  proposed  M 
increase  them  on  the  whole,  but  that,  after  a  short  trial,  wm 
abandoned.  It  may  now  be  admitted  that  the  changes  of  the 
last  two  years  involve  no  serious  increase  of  rates  on  the  whoir ; 
the  increase  and  decrease  in  different  provinces  just  ab»ut 
balance.  The  change  has  certainly  beeo  beneficial  to  ih* 
people  in  Northern  India,  whose  salt-rate  has  been  reduced. 
But  by  the  arrangements  consequent  on  the  abolition  of  thf 
salt-line,  a  large  population  hitherto  exempt  from  the  tax  his 
been  subjected  to  it.  It  may  be  said,  then,  that  the  increaacd 
salt  revenue  of  the  last  two  years  has  been  gained,  witboot 
material  increase  of  rates,  partly  by  normal  increase  and  pu^J' 
by  administrative  change  and  extensions.  The  equaJizatiua  at 
the  rates  throughout  the  greater  part  of  India  is  in  many 
advantageous,  while  the  financial  result  has  been  very  fftvoai- 
able.  Apart  from  the  suddenness  of  the  incr 
Bombay,  the  part  of  the  arrangement  that  comes  hardest' 
people  is  the  severity  with  which  the  maoufacture  of 
earth-salt,  on  which  they  previously  much  depended  in 
Madras  and  elsewhere,  has  been  suppressed.  It  would  be 
desirable  if  the  state  of  the  finances  admitted  of  some  mitigalini 
of  the  burden. 

The  Excise  revenue  has  increased  nearly  half-a-milli 
ten  years.  Although  the  Sinmp  revenue  is  difficult  to  disentaiif[lc^ 
about  the  same  increase  may  be  attributed  to  that  branch.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  we  ha\'e  already  seen  that  the  Customs' 
has  decreased  by  about  half  a  million,  and  there  seems  to  be  ■. 
prospect  of  further  decrease. 

Opium  apart,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  on  the  whole,  in  tli* 
len  years,  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  real 
of  about  2  or  2^  millions;  equal  to  from  5  to  6  per 
the  collections ;    and  that  increase  has  just  about  met  the  in> 
creasing  charges. 

The  extraordinary    leap    has   been   in  the  Opium    reranoe, 
principally  in  the  year  just  past.     In  1870  the  net  Tvvrane 
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little  over  6  millions ;  in  1879-80  it  is  little  abort  of  8J  millions  ; 
so  that  there  is  an  actual  increase  of  upwards  of  2^  millions,  or 
say  2  millions  in  excess  of  a  normal  increase  proportioned  to 
that  of  other  revenues. 

The  present  excess  of  revenue  over  ordinary  expenditure  may 
he  simply  stated  thus  ; — 

£ 

Abnormal  gain  in  Opium,  nearly 2,000,000 

Extra  Taiatioa  imposed  as   a  fund   to    mcoti    -,   n^n  nnn 

Extraordinary  EipenditurG *   i.dUU.UUU 

Savings  in  ordinary  Public  Works  and  esta-^        ^^q  qqq 
bltshmonts  already  effected  in  the  past  year  \  ' 


^. 


Total       j;i,000,000 


pQt  in  this  way,  the  causes  of  the  sudden  prosperity  are 
apmrent  enough. 

The  excess  of  revenue  is  at  present  absorbed  by  the  Affghan 
war  and  the  extraordinary  expenditure  on  frontier  railways,  so 
that  there  is  no  real  surplus ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  something  has 
been  borowed  from  this  country,  besides  the  borrowing  in  India 
for  reproductive  public  works.  Still  it  may  quite  be  admitted 
that,  if  an  excess  of  ordinary  revenue  of  four  millions  can  be 
maintained,  a  fund  to  meet  extraordinary  demands  has  been 
established,  and  our  anxieties  may  for  the  most  part  be  relieved. 
Four  millions  per  annum  will  go  a  long  way  to  meet  wars  in 
some  years  and  famines  in  others. 

The  question  is,  can  we  rely  on  the  revenue  which  we  have 
now  obtained?  We  cannot  expect  always  to  have  very  pros- 
perous seasons.  And  the  great  point  still  is,  whether  the  in- 
creased opium  revenue  is  safe  or  precarious.  The  whole  im- 
provement in  the  present  year,  of  1 ,900,000?,  over  the  estimate, 
is  not  entirely  due  to  the  increased  prices  obtained  for  the  opium 
sold,  great  as  that  increase  has  been  ;  a  minor  part  of  the  im- 
provement is  due  to  decreased  charges — and  that  means  smaller 
advances  for  the  opium  crop  of  the  ensuing  season,  and  a 
smaller  crop.  We  understand  that  a  portion  of  the  reserved 
stock  of  opium  accumulated  in  g-ood  opium  years  has  been 
sold  ofT  in  the  past  year,  and  that  a  smaller  quantity  is  to  be 
sold  in  the  coming  year.  In  truth,  the  production  of  the 
monopoly-opium  is  not  increasing,  and  our  reliance  for  main- 
taining the  revenue  at  a  high  point  must  be  on  high  prices, 
□ot  on  large  sales  at  moderate  prices.  It  is  possible  that  for 
years  to  come  the  demand  may  maintain  those  prices ;  but 
the  existing  state  of  things  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  financial 
policy  of  the  Indian  Government  in  past  years,  which  was  to 
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keep  (9nwn  tbe  price  so  far  as  not  greatly  to  stimulate  com- 
petition. There  can  be  do  doubt  that  the  maintenance  of  tbefr 
very  high  prices  for  a  prolonged  period  must  increase  the  prodor- 
tion  of  the  drug  in  China,  in  Persia  (now  becoming  a  tomr- 
what  formidable  competitor),  and  possibly  in  other  countrio. 
We  must  still  think,  then,  that  the  higher  the  opinm  revenui- 
rises,  the  more  it  partakes  of  that  precarious  character  which  *"' 
have  attributed  to  it  Certainly,  we  cannot  calculate  on  muu- 
taining  without  reflux  tlte  extraordinary  opium  income  of  thf 
past  year. 

The  principal  item  of  the  extra  taxation  to  meet  eztnuudi- 
nary  charges  is  the  licence  or  income-tax,  regarding  whirh  thw 
is  so  much  question  ;  and  the  other  new  taxes  are  also  the  snbjoct 
of  much  reclamation. 

As  regards  the  savings  in  public  works,  the  full  efiect 
of  the  measures  adopted  have  not  yet  been  realized  (modi 
being  lost  by  compensation  for  reduction  of  appoinlmeiiU)^ 
and  if  the  present  policy  is  persevered  in,  the  savings  in  fatsn 
years  will  probably  be  a  good  deal  larger  still.  But  tbat  n 
by  no  means  all  gain.  One  of  the  Finance  Ministers  lung  ngii 
remarked  that  the  public  works  expenditure  is  optional,  ami 
forms  a  fund  from  which  retrenchment  may  at  any  time  be 
made  when  necessary.  There  was  much  room  for  retmub- 
ment  of  waste,  and  the  measures  adopted  in  Lord  Mayo'i  ai 
Lord  Northbrook's  time  effected  much  legitimate  saving.  But 
the  result  is  that  there  is  now  less  scope  for  economy  of  thw 
kind.  The  present  savings  have  been  principally  effected  br 
rigid  reduction  of  works.  It  may  be  remembered  that  when 
reductions  were  ordered.  Sir  R,  Temple,  Governor  of  Bombay, 
issued  an  order  of  extraordinary  stringency,  stopping  all  works, 
and  even  all  repairs  except  those  of  the  most  urgent  and  imme- 
diate necessity,  and  even  prohibiting  officers  from  travellioj; 
more  than  could  possibly  be  helped.  In  Madras,  too,  the 
stoppage  of  works  of  improvement  seems  to  have  been  excessirr ; 
and  in  Bengal,  Sir  Ashley  Eden  has  taken  the  opportunity  ol" 
a  public  dinner  to  unbur<len  himself  of  a  loud  complaint  that 
considerable  public  works  are  stop])cd  in  that  province.  The 
reduction  of  public  works  of  a  useful  class  cannot  be  considered 
to  be  a  real  saving. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  must  be  said  that,  of  the  sn-callecl  tor- 
plus,  that  portion  derived  from  opium  is  still  precarious ;  tfa*t 
ficrived  from  stoppage  of  public  works  is  only  jusli(ic<)  by  the 
necessity  of  the  moment ;  and  that  derived  from  direct  loxAtioR 
is  still  in  question.  And  considering  the  greatness  uf  the 
extraordinary  demands  which  from  time  to  time  come  upon  its. 
the 
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the  margin  of  revenue  established  Is  not  such  as  to  enable  the 
Government  to  dispense  with  any  large  source  of  revenue,  or  to 
belie  the  opinion,  which  we  have  already  expressed,  that  the 
Customs'  revenue  cannot  be  abanduned  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  impose  direct  taxes  instead,  as  has,  in  fact,  already  been  done 

Though  our  view  is  not  so  sanguine  as  that  to  which  some 
people  may  now  incline,  it  is  certainly  not  so  pessimist  as  that 
which  Mr,  Fawcett  has  long  preached.  There  cannot  be  two 
opinions  of  Mr.  Fawcett's  zeal  and  public  spirit  in  applying 
himself  to  this  subject,  and  it  is  a  great  public  benefit  that  the 
side  which  he  represents  should  be  so  effectively  placed  before 
the  public.  But  the  practical  utility  of  his  efforts  is  somewhat 
marred  by  a  want  of  attention  to  details.  As  regards  taxation, 
Mr.  Fawcett  has  rather  assumed  that  it  is  exceedingly  heavy  and 
cruelly  strained  to  the  uttermost,  than  condescended  to  particulars 
to  show  where  the  shoe  pinches,  and  which  taxes  are  grievous  and 
oppressive.  His  great  specific  is  reduction  of  expenditure,  and 
here,  too,  be  rather  deals  in  generalities  than  shows  how  reduc- 
tion of  army  and  other  expenditure  can  in  practice  be  effected. 
Hii  sense  of  the  gricvousncss  of  taxation  has  led  him  to  place 
reduction  or  avoidance  of  taxation  not  only  before  all  other 
objects,  but  almost  as  the  exclusive  object  to  be  aimed  at,  and 
has  led  him  perhaps  too  far  in  the  way  of  objection,  not  only  to 
unjustifiable  charges,  but  even  to  all  charges  in  any  degree 
optional  in  their  character,  however  beneficial  they  may  he. 
Particularly  with  respect  to  public  works,  he  would  not  only 
retrench  those  which  are  unproductive  and  unnecessary,  but 
would  seem  to  lay  down  a  general  rule  that  all  improvements, 
however  desirable,  which  involve  taxation  or  rating  in  any 
shape  should  be  peremptorily  forbidden. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  deal  with  taxation  rather  than 
with  finance  generally,  and  we  cannot  here  go  into  the  whole 
question  of  possible  reduction  of  expenditure.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  most  of  the  services  have  already  been  much  pared  and  re- 
duced, and  that  if  In  some  quarters  considerable  reductions  are 
still  possible,  in  others  fresh  necessities  arise  and  improvements 
are  demanded.  As  regards  the  great  charge,  the  armj,  we 
should  be  delighted  to  see  reduction  of  expense,  and  we  believe 
that  a  good  many  economies  are  jwssiblc ;  but,  on  the  other 
band,  we  cannot  forget  how  small  numerically  our  Indian  army 
is  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  territory  and  the  duties 
it  has  to  perform,  and  how  continually  the  cost  of  the  military 
machine  increases  with  every  fresh  advance  in  the  art  of  de- 
struction. We  are  not  out  of  Afghanistan  yet,  and  one  cannot 
^^^1. 149.— iVo.  298.  2  L  yet 
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yet  reckon  on  the  army  as  tbe  source  from  which  the  weight  of 
taxation  can  be  alleviated. 

Leaving  aside,  then,  these  branches  of  finance,  we  would 
return  a  little  to  the  subject  of  public  works  and  their  bearing 
on  the  taxation  of  the  country.  On  no  subject  has  public 
opinion  and  to  some  extent,  we  may  say,  the  policy  of  the 
Government  more  oscillated,  and  we  know  that  escesiire 
oscillations  of  policy  have  been  the  bane  of  India.  A  few  ycin 
ago  all  the  cry  was  for  public  works ;  that  was  the  panacea 
which  was  to  regenerate  the  country,  revive  the  re^"eoues,  and 
make  the  wilderness  blossom  ;  we  could  not  do  too  much  or 
borrow  too  much  ;  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  was  a  prophet,  and  hij 
schemes  were  forced  on  unwilling  administrators.  Then  <xaa 
a  period  of  reaction  ;  irrigation  companies  broke  down  ;  cwial 
and  irrigation  works  proved  in  some  cases  costly  and  un- 
remunerative,  and  sometimes  productive  of  malaria;  bn»d- 
gauge  railways  were  pronounced  to  be  too  expensive,  and  fine 
new  barracks  tumbled  down  or  proved  unsuitable.  The  cry  trost 
that  the  only  way  to  save  the  country  was  to  stop  public  worici. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  these  apprehensions  and  contradic- 
tions of  opinion,  that  in  1878  a  Select  Committee  was  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  nt 
for  two  sessions.  Great  interest  was  felt  in  the  question,  and 
the  Committee  comprised  many  very  competent  men.  But  it  ii 
very  difficult  in  the  present  excess  of  business  in  Parliament  to 
keep  members  together  to  work  out  a  very  wide  and  difficult 
subject  which  is  not  very  immediately  pressing,  and  the  Goven- 
ment  showed  no  desire  to  hurry  the  Committee.  In  (k% 
through  the  greater  part  of  its  existence  it  did  not,  on  ihx 
average,  meet  for  serious  business  very  much  more  than  od« 
a  fortnight,  and  the  attendance  of  members  seems  to  have  bwo 
sometimes  very  irregular.  It  must  be  very  diDicult  for  mtn 
coming  new  to  so  great  a  suliject  to  master  it  in  this  intermittent 
way.  The  finances  being  then  depressed,  the  Government  were 
quite  inclined  to  economy,  and  they  found  a  warm  ally  ia 
Mr.  Fawcctt.  The  result  was  that  the  report  drawn  up  by  ihf 
very  able  Chairman,  who  had  represented  the  Indian  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  in  the  House,  was  practically  a  re-echo 
of  the  conclusions  at  which  the  Government  had  already  iirrirrd 
and  the  orders  they  had  already  issued.  Their  measures  were 
very  well  considered,  and  they  were  much  fortified  by  bein^ 
endorsed  by  a  good  and  impartial  Committee ;  but  perhaps  th' 
report  was  hardly,  eo  much  as  might  have  been  hoped,  a  full  od 
independent  solution  of  difficult  questions.  For  instance,  whil'' 
it  was  right  that  general  principles  should  be  laid  down,  it  i) 
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-difficult  to  see  why  the  Committee  should  have  fixed  a  particular 
sum  of  2,500,000/.  as  the  amount  to  be  annually  expended  on 
productive  public  works,  except  that  this  happened  to  be  the 
sum  to  which,  under  existing  circumstances,  the  Secretary  of 
State  had  already  restricted  the  expenditure.     We  believe  that 
the  great  evil  of  the  public  works  system  which  fell  into  dis- 
credit, was  not  so  much  the  amount  expended,  as  the  way  in 
which  it  was  expended  under  the  influence  of  an  exaggerated 
and,  as  it  were,  hysterical  public  opinion.    When  the  pendulum 
oscillated  in  the  direction  of  public  works,  the  country  was 
subjected  to  a  sort  of  tyranny  of  the  engineers.     Works  were 
imposed  on  the  real  administrators  of  the  country,  who  under- 
stood its  needs,  not  because  they  asked  for  them,  but  because 
some  engineer,  who  had  got  the  ear  of  the  public  and  of  the 
highest  authorities,  insisted  on  the  measure ;  and  among  the  ad- 
ministrators those  who  fell  in  with  the  current  were  considered 
wise  and  enlightened,  those  who  scanned  projects  too  narrowly 
were  deemed  obstructive.     Considering  the  immense  extent  and 
resources  of  India,  and  the  very  great  room  for  development, — 
seeing  the  extraordinary  success  of  the  principal  railways  and 
some  other  works, — it  seems  to  us  that  what  is  most  required  is 
that  the  works  to  be   undertaken  should  be  thoroughly  well 
considered,  rather  than  that  they  should  be  too  much  restricted ; 
and  in  this  view  we  doubt  whether  the  limit  of  2,500,000Z.  per 
annum,  as  capital  expenditure  on  reproductive  works,  is  not 
too  narrow.     It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  this  expenditure 
comprises    almost   the   whole    of  the   works   which   in   other 
countries  have   been  constructed   by  private  enterprise.     Not 
only  is  it  the    fact  that  private    capital  has  not  been  largely 
embarked   in   great   works    in   India   without   a   Government 
guarantee,    and   that   the   instances    in   which   this   has   been 
attempted  have  not  been  successful,  but  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  have  appeared  to  militate  against  entrusting  such 
functions  to  companies.     The  adage  regarding  the  absence  of 
both  bodies  and  souls  in  companies  is  well  known.     Irrigation 
is  so  much  bound  up  with  the  life  and  agricultural  system  of 
the  country,  and  in  time  of  famine  so  much  depends  on  a  good 
distribution   of  the  water  on   other  than   strictly  commercial 
principles,  that   there  have   been  grave  objections  to  leaving 
these  undertakings  to  private  companies.     In  very  many  coun- 
tries, too,  there  is  growing  up  a  belief,  that  such  great  mono- 
polies as  railways  are  better  in  public  than  in  private  hands. 
At  any  rate,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  at  this  moment 
the  least  prospect  that  either  railways  or  irrigation  works  will 
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be  made  in  India,  escept  from  the  sum  devoted  by  Govern- 
ment to  productive  public  works.  The  auccesg  of  the  existing 
railways,  both  directly  as  paying  concerns  and  indirectlT  ** 
opening  up  and  improving  the  country,  has  been  bo  great  that 
there  is  much  encouragement  to  complete  the  railway  system. 
Looking  then  to  the  great  expenditure  (good  and  bad)  in  otfa«r 
countries,  is  not  2,500,000/.  per  annum  a  very  narroir  limit 
for  India?  According  to  Sir  Ashley  Eden,  '  the  cx>iistnictioo 
of  railways,  though  they  have  been  shown  by  experience  to  be 
profitable  and  successful  in  Bengal,  both  directly  and  indirectlv. 
is  practically  at  a  standstill,  and  we  arc  making  no  greater 
progress  to-day  than  twenty  years  ago  in  opening  out  the 
country  by  railways  and  canals,  though  much  is  being  done  in 
the  way  of  making  roads.' 

This  lost  allusion  to  roads  brings  us  to  the  doubts  which  we 
entertain  whether  Mr.  Fawcett  is  right  in  insisting  that  in  no 
case  shall  works  be  undertaken  if  they  involve  taxation.  A/ter 
all,  if  India  is  poor,  she  can  only  rise  to  modern  wealth  by 
modern  means,  and  these  means  are  only  to  be  obtained  by 
paying  fur  them.  It  was  no  part  of  the  indigenous  system  that 
the  Government  should,  from  the  old  class  of  revenues,  mslir 
rnadi  and  other  local  improvements  all  over  the  country;  both 
for  financial  and  administrative  reasons  it  is  necessary  that  if 
these  things  are  to  be  had,  they  shoukl,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
be  locally  paid  for;  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  in  this 
respect  India  should  be  treated  differently  from  other  countries. 
It  even  appears  that  the  people  themselves  are  capable  of  appr^ 
ciating  this  view,  if  the  system  is  honestly,  carefully,  and 
judiciously  administered,  and  if  it  is  brought  home  to  their 
eyes  that  the  money  they  pay  is  locally  expended  for  their  own 
benefit  by  their  local  representatives,  controlled  and  guided  by 
a  paternal  Government.  The  success  of  the  Bengal  Road  cess, 
by  which  the  country  is  now  being  covered  wUh  the  meaas 
of  communication  without  creating  any  visible  discontent,  seems 
a  proof  of  this.  The  system  might  even  Iw  extended  to  lamr 
provincial  works,  and  it  is  only  to  he  regretted  that  Uto 
machinery  of  the  road  cess  has  been  used  to  raise  an  eqnd 
amount,  not  to  give  new  works  to  the  country,  but  to  make  up  diP 
deficit  on  works  undertaken  in  former  days,  without  reference  to 
local  opinions  or  local  authorities. 

The  sum  of  the  conclusions  to  which  we  come  is  this,  that 
though  the  salt-tax  may  be  severe  on  the  poor,  and  the  licence- 
tax  unequally  assessed,  India  is  not,  on  the  whole,  ■  vm 
heavily-taxed  country.     Still,  the  people  are  poor,  and  we  are 
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Imunc]  to  do  our  utmost  to  spare  tliem  as  much  as  possible.  If 
things  go  well,  we  may  carry  on  with  our  present  taxation, 
supplemented  by  rates  to  meet  local  wants,  but  we  cannot  afTord 
to  give  up  any  considerable  branch  of  the  revenue  without 
substituting  something  else  in  lieu  thereof.  The  country, 
though  poor,  has  great  resources  and  is  tolerably  progressive — 
it  can  afford  to  pay  both  for  a  fair  administration  and  for 
reasonable  and  judicious  improvements.  Public  works,  when 
prudently  uudertaken,  are,  on  the  whole,  remunerative  and  bene- 
ficial ;  that  is,  provided  we  can  manage  to  steer  between  Scylla 
and  Chnrybdis — to  carry  them  far  enough  and  not  too  far — and 
especially,  in  this  and  other  things,  not  to  oscillate  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  but  to  keep  an  even  course. 

While  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press,  the  text  of 
Sir  J.  Strachey's  financial  statement  has  reached  this  country. 
It  is  full  of  very  interesting  matter,  with  most  of  which  we  do 
not  attempt  to  deal  here ;  but  this  we  may  say,  that  as  regards 
the  questions  with  which  we  have  dealt,  it  in  no  respect  con- 
tradicts, but  on  some  points  very  much  confirms  and  emphasizes, 
the  statements  which  we  have  made.  It  would  be  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  article  to  examine  many  important  financial  ques- 
tions raised  by  Sir  J,  Strachey  ;  and  if  we  desired  to  do  so,  much 
study  would  be  necessary — the  more  so,  as  he  has  again  made 
considerable  alterations  in  the  way  in  which  the  accounts  are 
drawn  up.  He  notices  the  complaints  which  have  been  made  on 
this  subject,  and  justifies  himself  on  the  ground  that  the  changes 
are  great  improvements,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  he  'deterred 
from  rendering  the  accounts  as  perfect  and  comprehensive  as  pos- 
sible,' because  of  '  the  difKculties  which  such  changes  throw  in  the 
way  of  persons  who  wish  to  make  minor  comparisons.'  Possibly 
the  changes  may  be  improvements,  though  we  adhere  to  the 
doubts  which  we  have  expressed  with  regard  to  some  of  them. 
But  we  think  Sir  J.  Strachey  under-esti mates  the  evil  resulting 
from  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  those  who  wish  to 
make  comparisons,  for  it  is  not  minor  comparisons  which  are 
Tendered  more  difficult — the  more  minute  comparison  of  par- 
ticular items  may  even  be  facilitated — it  is  the  major  comparison 
of  large  results,  made  by  those  who  cannot  go  into  details,  which 
is  rendered  so  much  more  difficult.  And  since  so  many  men, 
able,  well-informed,  and  highly-placed,  who  wish  to  go  into  the 
general  results  of  our  Indian  finance,  cannot  get  up  the  dc-tails, 
it  seems  to  us  that  changes  which  make  an  examination  very 
"ifficult  to  them  are  really  a  serious  evil.     If  the  accounts  are  so 

idered  that  comparisons  cannot  be  made  without  the  very  full 
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knowledge  of  an  Iniltan  specialist,  Sir  Jolin  Strachcy  can  haidlj 
complain  much  !f  English  statesmen  make  mistakes. 

Sir  John  Strachey's  atatementa  seem  to  bear  out  tbc  doubts 
we  have  expressed,  whether  the  very  favourable  yield  of  tbp 
revenue  for  the  year  just  expiring  can  be  relied  on  to  continue. 
He  mentions  the  extraordinarily  favourable  character  of  tbt 
season.  He  does  not  venture  to  anticipate  an  Opium  revenue  lo 
large  as  that  now  reached,  estimating  less  by  fully  a  millign. 
The  surrender  of  part  of  the  licence-duties  brings  down  the 
famine-taxation  to  about  a  million,  or  half  a  millioa  less  thsn 
was  originally  expected. 

As  regards  public  works,  though  Sir  John  Strachey  is  more 
guarded  in  his  language  than  Sir  Ashley  Eden,  his  expressions 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  he  and  the  Government  of  India, 
as  at  present  constituted,  regret  the  restrictions  imposed  bv 
the  Home  Government  and  supported  by  the  CommoQ)' 
Committee.  He  dwells  much  on  the  success  and  advantages  of 
railways  and  some  other  works,  and  in  doing  so  quotes  lai^lj' 
from  a  speech  of  the  Viceroy.  He  thinks  there  are  no  drawbadu 
to  be  weiglied  against  the  advantages  to  be  derived  lioni  an 
extension  of  the  railway  system.  He  is  pathetic  over  the  w»T 
in  which  their  hopes  of  such  extensions  have  been  blighted  bv 
orders  from  home  ;  and  '  while  not  calling  in  question  the  sd- 
ficiency  of  the  reasons  by  which  these  orders  were  dictated,' 
he  wishes  to  make  it  clear  that  '  for  the  failure  to  carry  out  gretl 
works  of  material  improvement  no  responsibility  rests  with  the 
Government  of  India.'  We  understand,  however,  that  these 
remarks  can  only  apply  to  the  restriction  on  borrowing  munn 
for  reproductive  works.  The  restrictions  on  the  ordinary  public 
works,  defrayed  from  current  revenue,  certainly  emanated  from 
the  Government  of  India  themselves.  It  is  only  where  thfj 
may  borrow  that  they  would  be  liberal.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
if  they  can  establish  a  real  surplus,  they  may  enlarge  their 
expenditure  on  works  of  improvement.  Still,  we  do  think  with 
them  that  there  may  be  ground  for  borrowing  more  for  leallj 
profitable  works,  especially  for  railways. 

With  respect  to  the  Customs'  revenue,  Sir  John  Strachej's 
speech  very  fully  bears  out  our  statements  of  fact,  but  at  ibe  same 
time  increases  our  apprehensions.  When  on  a  former  occasion 
be  dropped  expressions  pointing  to  a  surrender  of  the  Customs' 
revenue,  he  was  much  criticized  In  India;  and  it  was  suppoied 
that  he  had  somewhat  rashly  expressed  an  individual  wish, 
rather  than  stated  the  matured  opinions  of  the  Government  ol 
India.  Now,  however,  after  a  long  interval  .for  consideraliun. 
he  expresses  with  great  circumstantiality  and   emphasis  vieirt 
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wliich  must,  wc  presume,  be  taken  to  be  those  adopted  by  the 
Government  of  which  he  is  a  member.     He  shows  how  the  c 


cessions  granted  to  cotton  goods  have  already  led  to  a  loss  of 
revenue  larger  than  wa.s  anticipated,  and  how  by  the  adaptation 
of  the  manufacture  the  attempt  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
different  classes  of  cotton  goods,  and  to  maintain  a  duty  on  the 
finer  kinds,  is  being  completely  defeated.  In  truth.  Sir  John 
Strachey  seems  in  this  somewhat  vehement  part  of  his  statement 
to  be  in  danger  of  proving  a  good  deal  too  much.  He  avows 
that  he  has  always  passionately  desired  the  total  abolition  of  the 
Customs'  duties — that  has  been  the  dream  of  his  life— for  that  he 
accepted  office,  and  now  '  the  fulfilment  of  this  vision  seems  to 
me  not  far  off.'  'The  cotton  duties  are  in  my  opinion  virtually 
dead.'  Then — '  Cotton  goods  are  the  sole  article  of  foreign  pro- 
duction which  the  people  of  India  largely  consume,  and  there  is 
no  present  possibility  of  a  large  Customs'  revenue  from  anything 
else  ' — so  the  rest  of  the  import  duties  must  go.  After  that,  '  we 
cannot  count  on  the  export  duty  on  rice  as  a  jiermanent  source 
of  revenue  ;'  and  so  the  consummatiun  is  reached.  We  cannot 
help  thinking  that  when  a  gentlema.n  holding  Sir  John  Strachey'a 
position  and  Sir  John  Strachey 's  views  had  the  duty  of  making 
such  a  compromise  as  was  made  last  year  (when  cotton  goods  of 
yam  of  not  higher  count  than  30j.  were  freed  from  duty),  and 
now  relates  with  such  force  and  gusto  the  failure  of  that  com- 
promise, be  lays  himself  open  to  the  imputation  of  not  having 
been  very  much  in  earnest,  or  very  hopeful  of  success,  when  he 
made  the  compromise  destined  to  such  early  failure. 

At  any  rate  the  practical  result  is,  that  we  have  it  on  the 
highest  authority  that  the  Customs'  duties  are  doomed  to  very 
early  extinction.  We  very  much  fear  lest  Sir  John  Strachey's 
passionate  zeal  for  the  objects  (not  to  say  crotchets),  on  which  he 
has  set  his  heart,  should  induce  him  to  carry  out  a  measure  of 
this  kind  without  providing  sufficiently  for  the  consequences. 
We  see  no  expression  of  an  intention  to  make  any  such  pro- 
vision. On  the  contrary,  he  abandons  his  publicly  declared 
intention  of  extending  the  licence-taK  (or  something  corre- 
sponding to  it)  to  the  professional,  official,  and  moneyed  classes, 
on  the  sole  ground  that,  though  the  step  would  '  remove  to  some 
extent  the  reproach,  which  undoubtedly  is  true,  that  certain  classes 
do  not  at  present  bear  their  full  share  of  thcpuhlic  burdens,' 
still,  'in  the  present  state  of  the  finances,  we  do  not  absolutely 
require  the  240,000/.  which  the  contemplated  taxation  of  these 
classes  would  yield.'  It  does  seem  then  as  if  Sir  John  Strachey 
were  in  danger  of  being  led  by  the  present  prosperous  yield  of 
the  revenues,  and  the  surplus — which  would  be  a  surplus  if  there 
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were  no  war,  as  well  a.s  no  famine  or  other  misfortane — into 
the  attempt  to  carry  out  the  desire  of  his  heart,  the  aboiition 
<jf  the  whole  Customs'  duties,  without  providing  any  substitnle. 
We  must  again  strongly  espress  the  opinion — coasider- 
ing  that,  while  Afghan  affairs  are  not  arranged,  there  is  no 
real  surplus;  that  of  the  contingent  surplus  much  is  anc<^^aia 
in  the  extreme;  that  we  cannot  expect  a  repetition  of  the  ab- 
normal opium  revenue  of  one  year  ;  that  much  of  the  farainr 
taxation  has  been  abandoned  ;  that  there  is  crying  need  for  tlie 
resumption  of  public  works;  that  we  have  still  to  provide  for 
future  famines  and  other  misfortunes  ; — that,  considering  all 
these  things,  we  cannot  prudently  abandon,  and  ought  not  tu 
abandon,  the  Customs'  revenue,  without  providing  some  other 
3  take  its  place. 


Art.  Vlll.— 1.  Rmsia  ami  England,  1876  to  1880.     By  O.  K. 
London,  1880. 

2.  Rustia  Before  and  After  the  War.     London,  1880. 

3.  11  Nihilisuio.     Ry  J.  B.  Amaudo.     Turin,  1880. 

THK  relations  of  England  and  Russia  have  been  so  unamisblr 
during  the  last  few  years,  they  have  been  so  embiltend 
by  angry  discussion,  and  so  aggravated  by  continual  recrimina- 
tion, that  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  grateful  to  any  one  who 
comes  forward  animated  by  an  honest  desire  to  amend  tbem. 
•Such  professedly  is  the  object  of  the  work  that  stands  at  the 
bead  of  this  article,  called  'Russia  and  England.'  Mr.  Froudr, 
in  some  obsen-allons  prefixed  to  the  volume,  informs  us  thai  it 
is  written  by  '  a  Russian  lady,  under  the  initials  of  O.  K.,'  and 
the  sex  of  the  author  serves  both  to  pique  curiosity  and  to 
put  the  reader  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind  for  receiving  wbal 
be  is  assured  are  friendly  approaches.  It  will  perhaps  be 
thought  that  Mr.  Froude  is  hartlly  the  person  to  serve  to  intio- 
duce  a  friendly  ambassador  from  the  Russian  people.  If  we 
remember  rightly,  Mr.  Froude  has  more  than  once  expressed 
himself  with  his  usual  decision  upon  the  merits  of  the  <N>nlnK 
vcrsy  between  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  Russia  ;  and  wr  ' 
get  no  further  than  the  second  page  of  his  prefatory  rvmarfcs 
before  being  reminded  that  we  are  listening  to  an  uncompro- 
mising partisan.  Alluding  to  the  danger  of  a  collision  Iwtween 
the  two  countries,  when  the  Russian  armies  menaced  Constauti- 
nuple,  and  the  English  Fleet  forced  the  Dardanelles  and  entered 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  Mr,  Froude  observes: 
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*TIie  moderation  of  Roseia  provoDtcd  bo  friglitful  a  calnmit^.  The 
Treaty  of  San  Std'ano  was  modified,  and  the  Eaglish  Cabiuet,  if  it 
won  no  victory  in  war,  was  able  to  bonst,  with  or  without  reason,  of  a 
diplomatic  triumph.  Coatinental  stntesmGn  could  no  longer  epoak  of 
the  cfikcement  of  Knglaod  as  a  European  Power.  Englaod  had 
sbovra  that  uhe  hod  the  [will  and  strength  to  interfere  where  she 
cboBP,  and  when  ahe  chose.  But  the  qneetion  remains  whether  our 
interforonce  answered  a  nseful  purpose,  or  whether  in  effect  wo  had 
proved  more  than  a  boy  proves  who  shows  that  he  cannot  be  pre- 
Tented  from  laying  a  bar  across  a  railway,  and  eonvcrting  a  useful 
express  train  into  a  pile  of  splinters  and  dc&d  bodies.' 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  'splinters  and  dead  bodies' 
were  portions  of  a  figure  of  speech  more  applicable  to  the 
authors  of  the  Russian  campaign  against  Turkey,  than  to  the 
persons  who  put  an  end  to  that  sanguinary  confiict  by  the  pacific 
labours  of  the  Congress,  But  Mr.  Froude,  with  praiseworthy 
candour,  proceeds  to  instruct  us  as  to  the  cause  of  the  singular 
confusion  of  mind  and  metaphor  lo  be  observed  in  the  fore- 
going passage.     He  thus  continues  : 

'  It  is  hard  to  credit  that  the  English  Tory  party  really  believes 
that  Buseian  autocracy  ia  dangerous  to  rational  liberty.  The  love 
of  the  Tory  party  fur  liberty  has  not  hitherto  been  of  so  violent  a  kind. 
My  own  early  years  was  spent  among  Tories,  and  Russia  I  heard 
spoken  of  among  them  as  the  main  support  that  was  left  of  sonnd 
principles  of  government.  Docile  ae  they  ore  under  the  educating 
band  of  their  chief,  the  country  gent:lcmen  of  England  cannot  have 
fallen  into  their  present  attitude  towards  Russia  on  {sic)  political 
conviction.  I  interpret  their  action  as  no  more  than  a  passing  illus- 
tration of  the  worlang  of  Government  by  party.  Having  obtained 
power,  they  wish  to  keep  it.  They  have  seen  on  opportunity  of 
making  themgolvee  popular  by  large  talk  about  English  dignity,  and 
by  appeals  to  the  national  susceptibility.  The  interests  of  Europe, 
the  interests  of  Asia,  have  been  simply  used  as  cards  and  counters 
in  a  game  where  the  stake  played  for  is  the  majority  at  the  next 
election.' 

We  are  unable  to  say  who  the  Tories  were  among  whom 
Mr.  Froude  passed  his  early  years,  and  who  considered  Russia 
the  main  support  of  sound  principles  of  Government.  But  we 
are  all  aware  who  were  the  Liberals  among  whom  Mr.  Froude 
spent  his  manhood.  They  were  Earl  Russell,  Lord  Palmerston, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  the  late  Lord  Herbert, 
who,  it  is  generally  supposed,  entertained  for  Russia  so  little 
sympathy,  that  they  caused  this  country  to  embark  in  a  bloody 
and  costly  war,  in  order  to  baiHe  the  fulfilment  of  her  schemes. 
Their  conduct  vir\.s  popular,  though  we  are  not  aware  that  any 
ttae,  even  Mr.  Froude,  imputed    to  them    the  desire 
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themselves  popular '  by  talk  about  English  dignity  and  English 
interests.  We  fear  Mr.  Froude  is  as  indiscreet  in  his  innuendoes 
as  he  is  paradoxical  in  his  metaphors.  It  would  not  be  fair, 
however,  to  condemn,  or  even  to  judge,  a  work  written  by  a 
Russian  lady,  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  conflicting 
claims  of  England  and  Russia,  by  the  tenor  of  introductory 
remarks  written  by  an  Englishman,  whose  preface  from  the 
first  word  to  the  last  may  justly  be  regarded  as  *  no  more  than 
a  passing  illustration  of  the  working  of  Government  by  party/ 
It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  dismiss  and  forget  Mr.  Froude,  and 
to  devote  our  attention  to  the  substance  of  the  volume. 

In  O.  K.  we  have  to  deal  with  no  novice.  She  has  mastered 
our  language  with  conspicuous  success.  She  expostulates  as 
easily  as  she  reproaches ;  and  she  exhibits  as  much  facility  in 
barbing  shafts  of  satire,  as  in  framing  specious  excuses  for  daring 
acts  of  diplomacy.  Shall  we  be  forgiven  if  we  venture  to  hint 
further  that  O.  K.,  besides  being  a  patriotic  Russian,  has 
enjoyed  special  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  not  only 
with  the  central  objects  of  Russian  policy,  but  also  with  the 
peculiar  means  by  which  they  are  promoted?  No  doubt  she 
tells  us  the  truth  ;  but  perhaps  she  is  too  practised  a  diplomatist 
to  tell  us  the  whole  truth. 

We  are  merely  repeating  an  open  secret  when  we  say  that 
O.  K.  is  Madame  Olga  de  Novikoff.  Her  parents  were  the  late 
Alexis  de  Kireeff,  a  Russian  noble,  owning  estates  in  the  pn>- 
vinces  of  Moscow  and  Tamboff,  and  Alexandrine  his  wife,  a 
lady  of  equal  birth,  who  still  lives  and  retains  traces  of  the  extra- 
ordinary beauty  which  had  won  her  in  the  days  of  her  youth  an 
almost  European  renown. 

The  children  of  that  marriage  were :  Alexander  de  Kireeff, 
Nicholas  de  Kireeff,  and  Olga  de  Kireeff.  For  all  three  children 
the  late  Emperor  Nicholas  stood  godfather.  Alexander  de 
Kireeff  is  a  General  Officer,  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine.  Nicholas  de  Kireeff  attained  the  rank  of 
colonel  in  the  cavalry  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  and,  after  having 
quitted  the  army,  became  a  volunteer  in  the  war  undertaken  by 
oervia  in  1876,  where  he  died  at  the  head  of  the  brigade  he 
commanded.  An  account  of  his  death  is  given  by  Mr.  King- 
lake,  with  his  usual  vividness  of  description,  in  the  Preface  to 
the  first  volume  of  the  last  edition  of  his  '  History  of  the 
Crimean  War.'  Olga  de  Kireeff,  now  Olga  de  Novikoff,  the 
writer  of  this  book,  is  the  wife  of  a  Russian  noble,  Ivan  de 
Novikoff,  a  General  Officer,  formerly  attached  to  the  staff  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  and  afterwards  Adjoint  Curator  (what 
we   should    call   V ice-Chancellor)  of  the   University  of  Kieff. 

She 
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She  resides  with  her  husband  at  Moscow,  and  there,  with  him, 
watches  over  the  education  of  their  only  son.  The  brother  of 
Madame  Olga  de  Novikoflfs  husband  is  Eugenius  de  Novikoff^ 
formerly  Russian  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Vienna,  and  now 
Russian  Ambassador  at  Constantinople.  In  1871  Madame  Olga 
de  Novikoff  made  a  lengthened  sojourn  with  her  brother-in-law 
at  the  Russian  Embassy  in  Vienna ;  and,  her  activity  inclining 
her  to  take  part  intellectually  in  political  conversation,  and  even 
to  offer  to  copy  despatches,  she  insensibly  became  familiarized 
with  the  current  business  of  diplomacy.  But  she  also  did  what 
was  a  thousand  times  more  important,  for  she  formed  a  close 
friendship — a  friendship  which  has  never  since  waned — ^with 
Count  Beust,  the  then  Prime  Minister  of  the  dual  Empire ;  and, 
though  it  may  be  only  a  coincidence,  it  is  a  fact  that,  so  long  as 
she  remained  at  the  Austrian  capital,  there  was  an  unwonted 
cordiality  between  the  Cabinets  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna. 
Monsieur  Eugenius  de  Novikoff  was  in  those  days,  as  now,  a 
steady-going  diplomatist  with  a  very  imperfect  sense  of  the 
ridiculous ;  and  Vienna  amused  itself  by  learning  that,  when 
the  Prime  Minister  addressed  a  charming  copy  of  verses  to 
Madame  Olga  de  Novikoff  at  the  Embassy,  its  chief  maintained 
with  diplomatic  solemnity  that  the  paper  was  a  *  Document,* 
and  that,  far  from  remaining  shut  up  in  a  small  fragrant  desk 
with  what  women  call  their  *  treasures,'  it  must  go  into  the 
chancellery,  be  copied  and  re-copied,  and  sent  off  to  St.  Peters- 
burg under  a  ^  covering  and  congpratulatory  despatch,'  and  finally 
repose  in  majesty  with  the  *  archives '  of  the  Russian  Embassy ! 

The  representative  of  Russia  at  Vienna  was  obliged  to  corre- 
spond with  General  Ignatieff,  the  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
and  with  Consuls  and  other  persons  carrying  on  some  very 
singular  intrigues;  but  it  is  believed  that,  as  a  steady-going 
diplomatist,  sincerely  attached  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  he 
hated  the  Panslav  agitation,  and  would  gladly  have  seen  it 
stopped.  The  time  was  still  five  years  distant  when,  instead  of 
praising  his  sister-in-law  for  conducing  to  peace  and  good-will, 
he  would  see  in  her  one  of  the  Furies  that  Moscow  had  let  loose 
against  St.  Petersburg  to  urge  it  into  war. 

It  was  after  her  long  active  sojourn  at  the  Russian  Em- 
bassy in  Vienna,  that  Madame  Olga  de  Novikoff  formed  the 
habit  of  coming  every  year  for  a  certain  period  to  England ; 
and,  although  she  almost  always  selected  a  time  when  the 
ignorant  vowed  there  was  *  no  human  being  in  town,'  her 
arrival  used  to  be  marked  by  a  simultaneous  gathering  of  her 
friends,  brought  together  by  some  sort  of  magic  in  that  very 
London  which  people  supposed  to  be  empty,  and  her  audience 
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— the  oltlers  especially — used  to  find  the  gUd  sanshlne  for 
whicli  they  had  longed,  in  her  brightness  and  her  radiant  vpinl. 
Before  long  her  splendid  activity  found  vent  in  a  canou* 
Church  enterprise.  Acting  rather,  it  would  seem,  from  political 
motives  than  from  any  religious  anxiety,  she  undertook  to 
esalt  and  expand  the  '  schism  '  of  those  who  in  Germany  proJeis 
to  stand  out  against  Rome,  and  pass  under  the  name  ol  'Old 
Catholics.'  Her  ulterior  purpose,  it  seems,  was  to  fuse  tliew 
'  Old  Catholics '  with  her  own  Church — the  Church  of  the 
East — and  to  end  by  throwing  into  the  cauldron  all  thai 
tempting  rich  slice  of  Christendom  which  follows  the  Anglictn 
worship.  With  the  >  Old  Catholics '  in  Germany  her  suctxss 
was  intermittent ;  for,  although,  when  she  came  to  Monicb, 
there  was  always  a  great  ebullition  of  schismatic  energy,  tlu* 
inTariabty  seemed  to  die  out  as  soon  as  she  turned  her  back, 
only  to  revive  when  next  year  she  came  again  from  the  EasL 

With  English  ecclesiastics  she  hod  a  greater  and  more  COB- 
tinuous  success ;  for  some  of  them  under  her  influence  gave  Bp 
the  '  Filioque '  at  once,  whilst  others  said  they  would  mtliCT 
leave  its  retention  a  kind  of  '  open  question.' 

Before  she  had  drawn  round  the  globe  that  zone  of  *I^u>- 
orthodox'  schism,  which  she  seemed  to  have  planned,  her 
zeal  was  diverted  into  a  new  channel  by  the  course  of  eventi. 
She  had  long  been  imbibing  at  Moscow  the  heavenly  nectar 
of  Panslav  doctrine ;  and  when  Servia  grew  so  ripe  far  wir 
that  the  priests  of  the  Church  were  already  'blessing'  Prince 
Milan's  new  batteries,  she  began  to  direct  her  religion  into  a 
similar  channel,  and,  forgetting  her  Munich  schismatics,  to 
perform  the  more  warlike  duties  imposed  by  a  philoslnv  con- 
science. 

When  her  brother  Nicholas  was  drawn  to  the  scene  of  action, 
she  at  once  placed  her  powerful  energies  on  the  side  of  his 
choice;  and,  so  soon  as  she  learned  how  he  had  <lied  at  Hue 
bead  of  his  brigade,  she  devoted  her  whole  heart  and  sou)  to 
*  the  cause,'  that  is,  to  the  object  of  engaging  her  couritry  in  a 
cruel  war. 

Nor  indeed,  as  we  now  know  too  well,  was  she  powerless  in 
advancing  her  purpose.  It  so  happened  that  during  sercnJ 
months  the  key  of  the  position  was  here :  because  England 
united  would  have  certainly  prevented  war,  and  accordingly  the 
hope,  the  sole  hope,  of  the  Russian  disturl>ers  of  peace  was  to 
keep  our  people  dii-ided.  To  this  end  Madame  de  Xovikoff 
largely  contributed,  for  she  not  only  lent  animation  and  streoztli 
of  will  to  a  scattered  political  party  ill-versed  in  foreign  a&irs,. 
but — being  accurate  in  her  facts  and  familiar,  to  say  the  least. 
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ivitli  the  Russian  side  of  tbc  cliess-board — she  was  able  to  givp 
public  men  the  sort  of  guidance  they  needed,  and  to  save  them 
Irom  avvkward  mistakes. 

But  she  did  more.  The  fine  qualities  that  had  never  failed 
to  make  her  society  charming,  enabled  her  to  keep  unimpaired 
the  strong  attachment  of  friends  with  whom  she  had  once  been 
acting ;  and,  though  forced  by  stress  of  new  tasks  to  neglect 
her  ecclesiastical  duties,  she  not  only  retained  the  regani  of 
the  gifted  Anglican  Churchmen  whose  faith  she  had  moulded, 
but  brought  them  with  their  great  pulpit  eloquence  to  re- 
inforce the  opponents  of  a  hampered,  embarrassed  Government. 
Thus,  whilst  Russian  heart  and  soul,  and  yearning  not  only 
for  war  but  for  havoc  and  conquest,  she  was  also  In  substance 
a  member — an  able  and  most  combative  member — of  that 
English  Opposition,  which — thanks  in  part  to  her  aid — has 
won  its  election  battle,  and  is  now,  whilst  we  write,  about  to 
assume  the  coveted  burthen  and  responsibilities  of  Office. 

From  her  own  point  of  view,  all  she  did  was  quite  fair,  nay, 
openly,  fiercely  straightforward  ;  for  she  not  only  did  not 
deceive  or  even  attempt  to  cajole,  but  on  the  contrary  struck 
out  right  and  left  against  all  who  presumed  to  resist  the  holy 
Panslav  crusade,  and  besides,  in  her  eagerness,  as  we  see  from 
this  book,  she  makes  bold  to  tell  us  some  truths  that  St.  Peters- 
burg would  like  to  conceal.  We  may  add  that  her  work  has 
been  forbidden  in  Russia. 

Its  purpose  is  to  justify  her  country  and  its  Government  in 
our  eyes,  and  to  show  us  how  our  own  conduct  is  looked  at 
in  Russia.  The  result,  she  trusts,  will  be  to  heal  our  differ- 
ences, to  make  us  good  friends.  It  is  a  true  feminine  remedy. 
When  Martial  wrote — 

'  sit  non  doctiHBima  conjux, 
Sit  nox  cum  eomno,  sit  ahie  lite  dies — " 

it  is  probable  he  liad  in  mind  ibc  controversial  days  and  the 
sleepless  nights  that  may  be  caused  by  a  female  companion  too 
anxious  to  carry  her  point.  Men  as  a  rule  are  disposed  to 
think  the  best  way  to  compose  a  quarrel  is,  not  to  discuss  its 
causes,  but  to  forget  them,  not  to  argue,  but  to  observe  a 
self-denying  silence.  But  when  a  lady  wishes  us  to  '  talk  it  alt 
over,'  is  it  possible  to  refuse  ? 

In  'some  last  words,' the  authoress  asks  why  England  and 
Ruasia  cannot  be  friends.  The  animosity,  she  says,  which 
exists  between  them  has  been  sedulously  fostered  by  interested 
parties,  and  is  a  reproach  to  the  intelligence  of  both  commu- 
oities.     Neither  has  anything  to  gain,  and  each  has  much  to 
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lose,  by  substituting  hatred  for  cordiality  and  suspicion  for 
confidence.  She  declares  that  the  Russian  people  have  bwn 
reluctantly  driven  into  ao  attitude  of  antagonism  to  England, 
and  that  they  would  gladly  hail  any  prospect  of  cscnpe  frnm 
that  involuntary  position. 

Assurances  of  this  character  are  eminently  praiseworthy  ;  and 
O.  K.  may  rest  assured  that  there  are  few  Englishmen  by  whom 
they  would  not  be  reciprocated,  were  their  sincerity  completely 
established.  But  it  requires  no  diligent  examination  of  ber 
volume  to  convince  us  that  even  her  own  conciliatory  temper  i» 
hardly  skin  deep.  She  is  perpetually  betraying  the  more  pro- 
found and  genuine  sentiments  by  which  she  is  animated  : — 

'  Is  it  so  strange  to  Englishmen,'  she  oflks, '  that  there  ehonld  lie 
twoBuseins?  Are  there  not  two  EuglamlsV  The  England  that  i* 
true  to  Engliah  lovo  of  liberty,  and  the  England  tliat  sees  in  liber^ 
iteelf  only  a  text  for  a  sucor  ?  ;  There  is  Iho  EngUnd  of  St.  Jmoh's 
Hall,  and  the  England  of  the  Guildhall.  An  England  witli  b  aoo] 
and  a  heart,  and  an  England  which  has  only  a  pocket.  In  otker 
words,  thero  is  the  England  of  Ur.  Gladstoni.',  and  the  England  of 
Lord  Boftoonafiuld,  Wo  Euaaiang,  too,  hayo  our  sordid  cynics,  but 
thoy  are  in  a  minority.  They  may  aneer,  hut  thoy  cannot  rule ;  uid, 
with  that  distinction,  lot  me  conclude  by  saying  that  thoso  St.  Peleis- 
burg  Tehinovnikg,  whoso  views  Ur.  WalLaco  reproduces,  aro  now  wh>l 
they  have  always  bcon,  the  Bcaconsfields  of  Bussia.' 

It  would  be  useless  to  enquire  whether  this  be  an  acctinte 
description  of  England.  But  if  it  be,  it  is  obvious  that  neither 
fairplay  nor  reason,  much  less  generosity,  is  to  be  e3^pectcd 
from  a  nation  in  which  sordid  cynics  are  nul  in  a  minority. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  authoress  leads  us  to  suspect  that  the 
England  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  very  much  better  than  tbe 
England  of  Lord  Beaconsfleld.  Perhaps  it  is  hardly  fair  b> 
expect  a  lady  to  remember,  at  page  277,  what  she  said  at  page  14. 
But  there  is  nothing  so  instructive  as  a.  certain  form  of  for- 
getfulness.  What  will  the  England  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  tbe 
England  with  a  soul  and  a  heart,  say  to  the  following  naif 
avowal,  which  follows  a  speculation  concerning  the  accession  of 
a  Liberal  Ministry  to  office  in  this  country? 

'  It  might  bo  better,  and  could  not  possibly  bo  worse.  Bnl  lo 
imagine  that  Russians  generally  entertain  great  hopes  of  the  nttcttf 
eordiale  with  England  if  the  Liberals  return  to  power,  is  decidedly  a 
mistake.  The  majority  attribute  the  speeches  of  the  Opposition  to 
party  spirit,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  are  very  sei'pticol  us  to  the  reali^ 
of  Liberal  devotion  to  thu  cause  of  the  ChristianB  of  the  East.' 

But  the  authoress  has  a  yet  more  dismal  and  disappointing 
confession  to  make.     Even  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  has  failed 
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»  inspire  the  Russian  people  with  confidence  in  the  purity  of 
his  intentions.  Speaking  of  the  hope  some  Russians  once  en- 
tertained of  a  friendly  understanding  between  the  two  countries, 
she  exclaims : 

'I  still  have  that  hope;  hnt  imfortunutely  the  eiigencies  of  party 
-warfare  in  England  have  led  to  its  abimdomneut  hy  many  KuBsians. 
The  article  on  "  The  Friends  and  Foes  of  Kussia,"  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
was  no  doabt  an  efToctive  polemic.  It  may  have  served  an  excellont 
party  purpose  to  have  retorted  on  the  ConservativeB  their  utterly 
nnfuunded  charge  of  undue  predilection  for  Rusaia;  but  its  effect 
was  anything  but  eieellent  in  Bussin.  A  slight  from  a  friend  la 
worse  than  a  blow  from  a  foe.  To  many  RusoJans  it  seemed  as  if 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  only  foreign  stateaman  whom  they  had  regarded 
with  absolute  eonfideuce  and  esteem,  was  repudiating  almost  as  an 
insult  the  charge  that  he  eutortaiaed  fnoudly  feelings  for  their 
country.' 

But  O.  K.  still  finds  balm  in  Gilead.  It  is  a  curious  thing, 
she  remarks,  that  Englishmen  out  of  Parliament  are  more 
courageous  in  avowing  their  sympathies  and  opinions,  than 
those  who  have  Parties  and  constituencies  to  humour  ;  and  she 
comforts  herself  by  quoting  an  uncompromising  confession  of 
admiration  of  Kussia  from  Dr.  Sandwith  !  The  descent  is 
somewhat  startling  ;  and  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  that,  when 
once  convinced  that  Conservatives  are  '  sordid  cynics,'  and 
Liberals  too  much  engaged  in  'effective  polemics '  and  '  party 
purposes  '  to  give  vent  to  their  real  feelings,  O.  K.  should  finally 
let  us  know  what  the  Russian  people,  herself  among  them,  really 
think  of  our  policy  and  our  power  : 

'  The  other  warlike  demonstrations  that  followed,'  she  writes  at 
page  01,  'frighten  perhaps  some  old  English  ladies,  but  here  tUey 
raise  only  a  good-natured  smile.  The  handful  of  your  Reserves — 
about  one  army  corps^givo  us  a  very  pacific  view  of  your  warlike 
threats.  Surely  you  do  not  thiidi  that  40,000  of  Reserves  can  terrify 
a  military  empire  that  counts  its  BolJiers  not  by  tens,  but  by  hundreds 
of  thousands?  .  .  .  But  what  amuaeB  me  and  fills  me  with  doubts 
whether  the  England  which  I  know  and  love  so  well  has  not  dis- 
appeared altogether,  is  t)ie  delusion  that  Russians  are  to  be  frightened 
into  compliance  with  Lord  Beaconafield's  dictates  by  the  sudden 
apparition  of  your  Indian  soldiers.  Chinese  ratUor  like  demonstra- 
tions of  this  sort,  and  employ  pasteboard  dragons  and  shields  painted 
with  horrible  demons  to  frighten  European  soldiers.  Why  shonld 
Lord  Beaconsfield  imitate  tbe  Chinese  ?' 

The  England  1  love  so  well !  Women  are  said  sometimes 
to  dissemble  their  warmer  feelings ;  and  possibly  under  all  her 
scorn,  O.  K.  may  conceal  a  burning  affection  for  the  English 
Kmpire  and  the  English  people.     But  we  fear  the  '  England 
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of  Lord  Beaconsfield '  will  fail  to  pierce  through  this  delicate 
diffimulation,  and  will  conclade  that,  like  Mr.  Gladstone  him- 
self, she  confounds  England  and  its  Prime  Minister  in  a  commoo 
dislike,  inwardly  exclaiming — 

'  Bome  enfin,  que  je  hais  parce  qn'elle  fhonore/ 

But  though  we  may  be  unable  to  convince  ourselves  of  the 
existence  of  anj  deep-seated  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  Russiia 
Government,  or  of  that  portion  of  the  Russian  people  who 
participate  in  the  formation  of  public  opinion,  to  establish 
I'ricndly  relations  with  this  country  of  a  sincere  and  disinterested 
character ;  and  though  even  in  O.  K.,  who  professes  to  entertain 
for  us  an  affectionate  regard,  we  may  fail  to  discern  the  ordinaiy 
indications  of  such  a  sentiment,  we  feel  satisfied  that  we  are 
representing  the  feeling  of  nearly  all  Englishmen  when  we  saj 
that  they  bear  Russia  no  gprudge,  nourish  against  her  no  un- 
worthy jealousy,  and  will  be  only  too  well  pleased  to  *let 
bygones  be  bygones,'  and  to  return  to  that  attitude  of  reasonable 
sympathy  which  prevailed  during  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century,  and  was  interrupted  only  by  the  events  which  led  to 
the  Crimean  War.  Undoubtedly  the  suspicions  of  this  coontij 
were  aroused  by  the  aggressive  and  domineering  tone  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  in  1853  and  1854  ;  and  they  were  revived  bj 
tho  policy  which  Russia  pursued  from  the  date  of  the  Berlin 
Momoraiulum  down  to  the  publication  of  the  Preliminaries  of 
San  Stefano.  We  should  be  gratified  to  think  that  we  had  now 
outoreil  upon  a  period  when  our  suspicions  might  sleep  and  oar 
anxiotios  be  dismissed. 

Unfortunately,  the  works  whose  names  stand  at  the  head  of 
this  article — and  that  more  especially  for  which  we  are  in- 
clcbttnl  to  C>.  K. — forbid  us  to  sink  into  so  easy  a  temper, 
l^nghmd  is  satisficil  with  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  We  have  no 
turthor  controversy  with  the  Russian  Government  in  Europe, 
and  wo  trust  that  we  shall  siH>n  have  no  further  controversy 
with  Russia  in  Asia.  But  if  England  is  satisfied,  Russia  is 
not.  The  Russian  Ciovemment  may  display  a  perfect  deference 
to  the  iloi^isions  of  tho  Congress  of  Berlin ;  and  we  have  no 
wish  to  imply  that  tho  doforence  is  not  sincere.  But  O.  K. 
tolls  us,  as  wo  havo  sotMU  that  there  are  *  two  Russias';  and 
Ivfon^  wo  irt^t  to  tho  ond  ol  iHir  task,  it  will  appear  that  there 
are  more  than  two  Kussi\$,  The  *  two  Russias*  referred  to  bjr 
her  are  othcial  Russia,  or  the  Russian  Government,  and  National 
Russia,  or  tho  Pan&lavonic  Party.  It  was  the  latter  which, 
as  Knh  O.  K.  and  the  author  ot  •  Russia  Before  and  After  the 
\\  ar  *  assure  us,  and  conclasively  demonstrate,  caused  the  Iste 
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^or,  and  will  inl'allibly  cause  anuclier  war.     It  forced  the  hand 
bf  the  Czar  in   1876,  and    it  will   force  his  hand  again.     Its 
^MMent  attitude  was  well  expressed  a  few  weeks  back  hy  the 
^Hng;ue  Panslavonic  journal  the  '  Politik  ' : — 
^k^Etgh  the  last  wax  for  the  etniLncipation  of  tho  Balkan  States  waa 
^HbucI  in  bj  tho  Czar  with  reluctance  and  hesitation ;    but  the 
^^HBian  people  woro  bent  upon  it,  and  so  it  had  to  be  undertaken. 
^Hb  Majesty's  subjects  accoptod  the  Pence  of  San  Stefauo,  but  they 
^Hn  not  accepted  the  Berlin  Troaty,  and  the  Bussian  QoTemnient 
^Hb  therefore   be   forced   to  get  it  revised.     These  are  facts  and 
^HpMing  neceesities  concerning  which  no  mistake  must  he  mode.' 
^^ENow  what  is  Panslavism,  and  whence  are  we  to  deduce  its 
^Bkin  ?     It  is  as  difTicult  to  assign  the  exact  date  of  its  birth  as 
^^ns  to  fix  the  parentage  of  Nihilisna.     These  two  powerful 
^Hpnences  in  Russian  politics  and   Russian  society  have  some- 
^Hbes  seemed  to  be  identical,  sometimes  independent,  sometimes 
^Boally  and  actively  antagonistic.      Indeed  the  pioneers  of  the 
^Hfesian    Revolutionary    Party    seemed    constantly    to    hesitate 
^HKether  they  should  direct  their  energies  to  the  advancement  of 
^^P  entire  human  race,  or  concentrate   them   upon    their  own 
^^fantry.       *My    fullest    and    most    ardent    sympathies,'    wrote 
^Hlchael  Bakunin  as  late  as  1862,  '  will  be  directed,  as  before, 
^vthe  liberation  of  mankind  in  general  ;  but  what  remains  to 
^^p  DOW  of  life  and  activity' — he  was  then  only  forty-eight — '  I 
^^fcnd  to  restrict  exclusively  to  the  service  of  Russians,  Poles 
^W  Slavs.     Of  all   Slav  Nationalities,   that  of  Great    Russia 
^Hine  has  understood  how  to  preserve   its   nationality.     Let  us 
^BUcfore  banish  the  Tartars  to  the    Kast,  and  the  Germans  to 
^Bnniany.     Let  us  be  a  free  and  purely  Russian  nation.' 
^BJo  the  following  year,  in  common  with  other  advocates  of  the 
^HbT  cause,  he  found  himself  in  a  most  embarrassing  position. 
^So  January  1863  occurred  the  celebrated  insurrection  in  Poland  ; 
and  a  choice  had  to  be  made  between  the  insurgents,  who  were 
under  the  direction  of  aristocrats  and  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
and  the  Government  which  for  the  moment  represented   Slav 
unity.     Bakunin  and  Herzen  decided  to  support  the  Poles  ;  the 
former  soon  going  so  far  as  to  exhort  Russian  officers  to  desert 
their  colours   and  join  the  rebels.     The  consequence  was  that 
both  he  and  Herzen  forfeited  all  the  influence  they  had  acquired 
with  their  countrymen,  and  Panslavism  turned  to  other  leaders. 
In  Vladimir  Alexandrovitch  Tcherkasski  it  found  a  man  of  a 
difTerent  stamp  from  the  literary  dreamers  and  political  cosmo- 
politans, who  could  not  even  agree  among  themselves.     Tcher- 
kasski was  bom  in  1821,  and  twenty  years  later  was  finishing 
his  studies  at  the  University  of  Moscow,  then,  as  now,  regarded 
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asknocc  by  the  authorities,  and  considered  to  be  infected  with 
restless  and  reTolutionary  ideas.  A  former  oflicer  in  the  Guards, 
ChomjakofF  hj  name,  Juri  Samarin,  Constantine  and  lv»n 
AksakoS*,  and  others  whose  names  have  not  become  so  famtUtr 
to  the  public,  used  to  meet  regularly  at  the  house  of  the  Eldrr 
Aksakoff  in  Moscow,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  most 
promising  means  for  liberating  Russian  civilization  from  the 
aggressive  influences  of  Western  Europe.  Into  this  circle  jouog 
Tcberkasski  was  soon  admitted.  He  is  described  in  those  da^t 
as  tall,  fair,  and  muscular,  of  lofty  manners,  sharp  and  ready  wit, 
great  self-confidence,  cool,  sceptical,  and  nn  excellent  linguist. 
Yet  it  is  said  that,  though  not  a  little  esteemed  by  his  associotrc, 
be  was  never  loved  by  them.  The  Slav  is  an  amiable  enthusinst ; 
and  of  Tcberkasski  neither  enthusiasm  nor  special  amiability 
could  he  asserted.  On  leaving  the  University,  he  betook  him- 
self to  his  estates,  dividing  his  time  between  them  and  Mosciow. 
He  sought  for  no  employment  from  the  Government ;  and  his  dia- 
satisfaction  with  the  incapacity  and  corruption  of  the  bumm- 
cracy  was  too  notorious  for  the  Government  to  make  any 
advances  towards  him.  He  was  biding  his  time;  and  with  the 
death  of  Nicholas  it  came. 

When  Alexander  II.  declared  his  intention  of  emancipating 
the  serfs,  Tcberkasski  emerged  from  his  seclusion,  and  made  no 
secret  of  his  preference  for  Communal  property,  and  for  a  scheme 
of  redemption  of  the  land  that  should  secure  to  the  peasants 
something  more  than  mere  personal  liberty.  These  opinions 
recommended  him  to  the  Emperor,  who  summoned  him  to 
St.  Petersburg  to  take  part  in  revising  the  projmsed  Edict  of 
Emancipation,  and  nominated  him  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Organization.  He  was  entirely  without  adminis- 
trative experience ;  but  be  professed  the  Nationalist  principles 
which  were  at  the  moment  fashionable  even  at  St.  Petersburg. 
His  self-consciousness  and  conceit  had  not  dwindled  ;  and  her 
was  regarded  as  a  man  '  who  knew  everything,  could  do  every- 
thing, and  shrank  from  no  bayard.' 

The  chnracter  he  had  thus  won  for  himself  caused  him  to  br 
remembered  when  all  hopes  of  conciliating  the  Poles  had  to 
be  abandoned,  and  when  Miliutin  was  entrusted  with  the  tssk 
of  correcting  the  too  indulgent  rule  of  the  Polish  Marnnis 
Wielopolski.  Miliutin's  first  act  was  to  declare  the  Russilica- 
tion  of  Poland  a  national  duty,  to  exclude  all  Poles  from  any 
share  in  the  administration  of  their  countrj-,  and  to  introdocr 
into  Warsaw  an  army  of  young  officials  imbued  with  the  sacred 
gospel  of  Panslavism.  Tcberkasski  was  sent  for,  and  made 
Chancellor  of  State   and  Director  of  the  Government  Commit 
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^ion  for  internal  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  entered  upon  bis 
task  with  eagerness,  declaring  that  he  had  come  to  Poland  '  to 
uproot  Latindom  and  replace  it  by  a  thoroughly  Slav  civiliza- 
tion.' He  showed  the  thoroughness  of  his  intentions  by  endors- 
ing afresh  one  of  bis  old  sayings,  that  '  a  Greek-orthodox  atheist 
is  always  better  than  n.  Catholic  believer.'  When  a  Polish 
proprietor  craved  permission  to  repair  a  Catholic  church  which 
was  falling  into  decay,  Tcherkasski  replied  Chat  lis  ruin  could 
not  be  regarded  as  an  accident  but  rather  as  a  piece  of  good  luck. 
His  proceedings  are  well  described  by  the  author  of  'Russia 
Before  and  After  the  War.' 

'  Institntiona  which  it  had  coat  ten  years  to  establish  were  removed 
or  remodelled  in  as  many  days.  Whole  libraries  of  new  law  and 
ordinances  were  published  to  the  world.  Agrarian  regulations  wero 
issued,  which  ruined  the  nobles  without  enriching  the  poasants. 
Bishops  were  deposed  and  schools  closed.  Attempts  wero  oven  mode 
to  abolish  by  decree  the  Latin  alphabet  and  substitute  for  it  the 
Cyrillic.  . .  Backed  up  by  public  opinion,  lauded  daily  in  the  "  Moscow 
Gazette  "  as  the  missionary  of  tho  good  cause,  aud  furnished  by 
Miliatiii  with  almost  nulimitod  power,  the  Prince  for  awhile  could 
give  free  rein  to  his  disposition  for  absolol«  autocracy.' 

To  Count  Berg,  the  Adlatus  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine 
as  Viceroy  of  Poland,  these  extravagant  proceeilings  were  repug- 
nant in  the  extreme.  Of  German  extraction,  a  soldier  and  an 
aristocrat.  Count  lierg  entertained  an  invincible  aversion  to 
National  and  Liberal  experiments.  He  laboured  to  get  Tcher- 
kasski recalled ;  but  bis  efforts  were  for  a  time  baffled  by  the 
influence  of  Miliutin.  In  December  Miliutin  had  an  apoplectic 
seizure,  and  bis  illness  was  soon  followed  by  the  disgrace  ol 
Tcherkasski.  He  hastened  to  St.  Petersburg  to  overt  the  blow 
which  he  felt  was  impending.  There  he  met  with  so  cold  a 
reception,  that  he  offered  his  resignation  to  the  Emperor.  It  was 
accepted.  He  hastened  to  Moscow,  and  was  received  with  open 
arms  by  Ivan  Aksakoff,  Katkoff,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Great  National  Party.  He  had  become  a  patriot  and  a  martyr  ; 
and  when,  in  May  1865,  the  Ethnological  Exhibition,  arranged  by 
the  National  or  Slav  Party,  was  opened  at  Moscow,  Tcherkasski 
figmed  as  an  important  personage.  '  Reconciliation,'  he  said 
on  this  occasion,  '  will  only  be  possible  when  the  Provinces  of 
the  Vistula  renounce  all  idea  of  separate  existence.  When 
Poland,  not  in  a  spirit  of  defiance,  but  as  the  repentant  prodigal 
of  Scripture,  humbly  returns  to  the  paternal  roof,  then,  but  not 
before,  we  will  open  our  pardoning  arms  to  receive  her.  .  .  . 
Poland's  future  depends  upon  the  Poles  themselves ;  Russia 
owes  her  nothing.' 

2   ftl  2  Such 
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Such  were  ihe  antecedents  of  the  man  who,  in  November  187fi, 
when  the  command  of  the  armies  operating  against  Turkey  was 
divided  between  the  Grand  Dukes  Nicholas  and  Michael,  wu 
nominated  Civil  Commissioner  and  Chief  of  the  Civil  Admini^ 
iration  for  the  Army  of  the  Danube.  The  appointment  had 
long  been  decided  on  ;  and  great  was  the  joy  of  the  Slav  Com- 
mittee and  the  Slav  Henevolent  Society,  when  the  announcemcDi 
was  made.  It  was  the  open  recognition  of  their  infiuence  :  and 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  appointed  him 
iiB  their  General  Plenipotentiary.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  if 
Tcherkaaski  intended  to  lend  himself  entirely  to  the  intentions 
and  aspirations  of  the  Panslavonic  Party,  He  surrounded  him- 
self  with  young  officers  of  the  Guard,  and  he  openly  proclaimed 
the  opinion,  that  the  liberation  and  reorganization  of  Bulgaria 
must  be  accomplished  without  Bulgarian  co-operation,  *br 
Russian  instruments  and  according  to  a  Russian  plan.' 

'  Not  cvon  the  semblance  of  an  active  share  in  the  admin iKtration 
was  allowed  the  natives.  Not  one  of  the  odncatcd  Bulgnrinns,  w!ip 
teudered  their  serviceB  to  the  Bussian  Government,  received  a  poet  of 
any  importance.  The  authorities  had  settled  onco  for  all  that  thk 
people  were  fit  for  nothing  ;  that  the  idea  of  graniing  them  autononi]' 
ur  a  oonstitntion  was  abeurd  ;  and  that  a  strong  Hnaeian  dictatoreliip 
iras  wanted  to  develop  among  their  Bulgarian  brethren  the  capscitf 
for  genuine  Slavonic  (roedom.'— JJfww'i  Befwe  and  AfU^  the  War, 
p.  172. 

Tcherkasski  died  before  the  Russian  armies  crossed  the 
Balkans;  so  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  part  he  would  biire 
played  had  he  lived  to  see  them  compelled  by  European  TreMj 
to  retire  from  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment obliged  to  leave  the  organization  oi'  Bulgaria  to  the 
Hulgarians  themselves.  But  it  would  seem  that  his  chief  merit 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Czar  and  the  Court  was  his  apparent  willing- 
ness to  subordinate  his  Slavonic  aspirations  to  the  maintenance 
and  extension  of  Russian  sway- 
When  the  Constantinople  Conference  came  to  an  abortirr 
termination,  Russian  policy  was  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
three  distinct  parties.  The  Czar  and  his  official  advisers  were 
almost  to  a  man  in  favour  of  a  policy  of  caution,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, of  peace.  They  dreaded  the  consequences  of  allowing  tliir 
direction  of  affairs  to  be  taken  out  of  their  bands,  which  they 
saw  would  infallibly  be  the  case  if  they  committed  themsolvu 
to  a  war  undertaken  at  the  bidding  of  Servia,  the  Slavs  of 
liulgaria,  and  the  patriots  of  Moscow.  At  the  head  of  this 
latter  party  were  Prince  Tcherkasski ;  Ivan  Aksnkoff,  Presideml 
of   what    had   formerly  been   known  as  the  Slav  Committee, 

but 
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hat  now  boastf^d  the  more  pacific  but  more  misleading  desig- 
nation of  the  Moscow  Society  of  Benevolence ;  KalkofT,  the 
editor  of  the  '  Moscow  Gazette  ;'  and  others  whose  notoriety  has 
not  travelled  beyond  Russia.  Their  adherents  were  numerous 
in  the  army,  among  the  clergy,  and  among  the  younger  race  of 
officials.  They  likewise  commanded  the  sympathies  of  the 
trading  class,  and  they  had  contrived  to  work  upon  the  religious 
feelings  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  rural  population.  The 
third  party  were  Revolutionists  pure  and  simple,  Nihilists  who 
had  learnt  their  lesson  from  Bakunin,  and  who  regarded  the 
manipulation  and  unification  of  the  Slav  race  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  liberation  of  mankind  from  law  and  superstition.  Against 
the  co-operation  of  these  two  active  influences  the  Government 
contended  in  vain.  For  a  time  the  statesmen  of  St.  Petersburg 
looked  with  displeasure  on  the  volunteers  who  returned  from 
the  conflict  in  the  south  wearing  Servian  uniforms  ;  yet  the 
order  to  mobilize  the  Russian  army  was  given  to  prevent  Servia 
from  being  overwhelmed.  The  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Czar  against  Turkey  carefully  eschewed  any  acknowledgment 
that  it  was  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  cause  for  which  Tcher- 
nayefT  had  laboured  and  Kireeff  died  ;  but  the  whole  world 
knew  that  it  was  the  battles  fought  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Timok,  which  compelled  the  Czar  at  length  to  set  his  armies  in 
motion.  The  words  pronounced  by  Alexander  II.  at  the 
Kremlin  in  November  1876  were  eagerly  pounced  upon  by  the 
War  Party  ;  M.  Aksakoff  hastening  to  declare  that  'the  histo- 
rical conscience  of  Russia  spoke  from  the  lips  of  the  Cuar.' 
The  following  eitract  from  one  of  his  speeches,  delivered  before 
war  was  declared,  gives  us  an  instructive  glimpse  into  the 
agencies  the  Russian  Government  began  by  tolerating,  and 
ended  by  obeying  : 

'  Perhaps,'  Lo  said  in  a  speech  delivered  on  the  ISth  of  March, 
1877,  '  I  have  alluded  too  frequentlj  to  the  Emperor's  words  ;  but  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  are  a  great  event  in  the  history  of  the 
proBont  time.  In  the  grey  joyless  twilight  which  surrounds  us— in 
that  chaos  of  coutradictory  aspiratiosB  and  activity,  in  tliat  lussitudo 
of  expectation  from  which  all  Bussia  is  suffering — these  words  alono 
shine  through  tho  dnrkuoes  to  encourage  and  to  guide  ns.  They 
contain  a  whole  progranmio  of  action.  'These  words,  and  tho  untiui- 
mous,  spoutaQeous  popular  expression  of  fraternal  love  fur  the 
oppressed  Slavs,  form  such  historical  landmarks  that,  if  we  only  let 
ourselves  ho  guided  by  them,  we  cannot  lose  our  way,  aud  cannot  fail 

I  to  fulfil  onr  mission,  whatever  obstacles  we  may  have  to  encounter. 
b  the  spirit  of  theso  indications  the  Slav  Committee  has  always 
^ed.  I'hough  we  have  found  little  to  console  us  in  the  lost  four 
fcintht  of  onr  activity,  etill  we  believe  that  the  seed  sown  hat  not 
^  fallen 
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fiLllon  in  va!a  on  the  Russian  and  SlaTonian  soil,  and  that  one  day  it 
will  boar  fruit.  Let  us  not  lose  courago  or  relai  our  exertions.  Iiet 
UH  rather  rctlnuble  our  efforts  to  alleviate  the  bodily  and  spiritiuJ 
enScrings  of  the  orthodox  Slavs,  to  strengthen  onr  oommon  religions 
and  moral  solidarity,  to  uphold  tlie  dignity  and  honour  of  the  Bnaaian 
name  in  the  unequal  struggle  with  enemies  abroad  and  at  home — a 
struggle  with  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  with  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary treason  to  Bniisian  nationality  among  Roasiana  themselres. 
May  tho  faistoric  misBiou  of  Eiisfiia  l>e  fulfilled.  Behind  oa  18  the 
people,  before  ua  the  Czar's  words  spoken  at  the  Kremlin  1 ' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  read  between  the  lines  to  discern  in  tbete 
eloquent  words  the  relation  in  which  the  Govemment  and 
the  Slav  Committee  stood  towards  each  other.  As  O,  K. 
courageously  avows,  '  the  Slav  Committees,  it  is  said,  have 
brought  about  this  war,  an  accusation  of  which  I  am  proud.' 
St.  Petersburg,  she  declares,  is  not  Russian  at  all ;  it  is  only 
what  I*eter  the  Great,  in  a  very  difl'erent  sense,  declared  it  to  br, 
*  a  window  out  of  which  Russia  could  look  out  upon  the  westeni 
world.'  She  protests  that  it  does  not  feel  the  fierce,  warm  current 
of  Russia's  Jife-blood,  St,  Petersburg  did  its  best  to  avert  the 
war.  '  It  sneered,'  she  goes  on  to  say,  '  at  our  Sen'ian  volun- 
teers— nay,  if  it  had  had  its  way,  it  would  have  arrested  them  as 
malefactors.  Those  who  first  went  to  Scrvia  on  their  heroic 
mission  were  compelled  to  smuggle  themselves,  as  it  were,  ont 
of  the  country,  for  fear  of  the  interference  of  otiiciallmi 
at  St.  Petersburg.  St.  Petersburg  would,  if  it  could,  hare 
suppressed  our  committees.'  It  failed  ;  and  then,  by  the  evi- 
dence of  the  same  witness,  '  all  Russia,  Emperor,  Govero- 
ment,  and  all,  became  but  one  vast  Slavonic  Committee  for  the 
liberation  of  the  Southern  Slavs.'  Well  might  M.  AksakoiTblow 
a  note  of  triumph  when,  on  April  24th,  war  was  declared.  *  The 
slumbering  East,'  he  csclaime<l,  '  is  now  awakened  ;  and  not 
only  the  Slavs  of  the  Balkans,  but  tlie  whole  Slavonic  woHd. 
awaits  its  regeneration.  A  new  epoch  is  approaching;  thf 
dawn  of  the  great  Slavonic  day  has  at  length  begun  to  break.' 
The  Nihilists  were  equally  delighted,  for  they  felt  confident 
that  either  victory  or  defeat  would  equally  cause  their  dawn  to 
break.  '  When  the  imperial  eagle  of  Byzantium,'  said  Herzen, 
'  returns  to  its  fatherland,  it  will  disappear  from  Russia.  Whvn 
Constantinople  is  won,  then  the  iron  sceptre  of  Peter  I.  miut 
break,  for  it  cannot  be  lengthened  to  reach  to  the  DardaDcIln 
...  St.  Petersburg  is  colder,  but  also  softer  than  Constant! nnple, 
and  the  Emperor  Nicholas  did  wisely  in  1829  not  to  go  thert' 

The  series  of  repulses  esperienceil  by  the  Russian  troops 
before  Plevna  naturally  encouraged  the  St.  Petersburg  politicians 

who 
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'  %ho  had  opposed  the  war  to  recal  their  admonitions  to  the  mind 
of  their  more  heedless  countrymen.  What  have  we  to  do,  they 
asked,  with  Slavs,  Bulgarians,  and  Servians?  We  are  Russians, 
and  ought  to  think  first  of  the  interests  of  Russia.  Why  should 
we  go  about  liberating  others,  when  we  have  anxieties  and  mis- 
fortunes of  our  own  in  abundance  ?  We  exerted  ourselves  to  the 
utmost  to  prevent  an  insane  war  forced  upon  the  Government  by 
fanatics  and  journalists,  hut  we  were  set  aside  ;  and  the  conse- 
<^ueace  is  patent  to  all.  But  to  these  reproaches  the  Slav  Com- 
mittees had  a  reply  ready.  After  declaring  that  '  there  exists  an 
orthodox  Sla\t>nic  world,  not  yet  fully  created,  but  capable  of 
being  created,  and  awaiting  its  concrete  historical  form,'  their 
eloquent  spokesman,  M.  Aksakoff,  thus  went  on : 

'  Our  Conservatives  havo  done  all  in  their  power  to  deprive  the 
war  of  it«  true  significance,  and  to  ropress  all  manifestations  of  the 
Bussian  popular  spirit,  by  forbidding  the  use  of  such  words  as  Or- 
thodox and  Slavdom.     There  lies  the  chief  cause  of  our  defeats.' 

Then,  turning  to  the  Conservatives,  he  thus  apostrophized 
them: — 

'Your  eoncoptions  are  narrow.  Ready  to  lay  down  your  life  in 
the  strnggle  with  Europe  for  the  outward  dignity  and  indepeudonce 
of  the  Empire,  you  at  tlie  samo  time  slavishly  prostrate  yDursctves  iu 
Bpirit  before  European  civilization  and  the  moral  authority  of  the 
West.  Uyiug  at  Shipka  or  Plevna  you  sow  with  your  hlood  the 
seeds  of  a  new  Slavonic  orthodox  world,  tbe  very  name  of  which  was 
distasteful  to  you  during  your  lifetime.  0,  you  who  know  how  to 
die,  but  do  not  know  how  to  live  as  BussiatLB,  will  yon  ever  awake 
and  remember  who  you  are  ?' 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  what  sort  of  a  peace  would  have  been 
considered  satisfactory  by  persons  avowing  such  sentiments  as 
these ;  but  there  is  no  difliculty  in  understanding  the  rage, 
resentment,  and  despair  they  experienced,  when  they  learned  the 
result  of  the  labours  of  the  Congress,  Even  the  Preliminaries  of 
San  Stefano  failed  to  content  them  ;  and  if  they  exhibited  any 
disposition  to  yield  their  assent,  it  was  only  on  the  assumption 
that  they  were  receiving  but  an  instalment  of  their  demands,  and 
under  the  self-flattering  consciousness  that  Russia  was  displaying 
a  moderation  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  war  diplomacy. 
That  the  Preliminaries  of  San  Stefano  were  an  irreducible  mini- 
mum they  never  doubted.  In  order  to  acquire  a  just  conception 
of  the  feelings  awakened  by  their  discovery  that  the  Pre- 
liminaries of  San  Stefano  were  a  corpus  vile  for  the  Plenipo- 
tentiaries of  Europe  to  trim,  pare,  and  lop  as  they  thought  fit, 
we  must  once  more  have  recourse  to  the  patriotic  eloquence  of 
M.  Aksakoff:— 

'There 
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'  There  are  do  irords  by  whicli  to  characterize  as  !t  ileBcrros  litis 
Gljameful  ticochoiy  to  the  duty  and  historical  misden  of  Rusni. 
Coueenting  to  the  clivieion  of  Bulgaria,  and  giving  up  Bosnia  to 
Auatria,  is  equivalent  to  ronoaiicing  thu  post  of  Itussia  as  the  gnat 
protecting  power  of  Slavism  and  Eaatcrn  Christianity  .  .  ■  Even  ftu 
most  malevolent  enemy  of  Russia  and  her  dynasty  could  not  hnTC 
invL-ntcd  anything  more  destractivc  to  her  internal  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. There  you  see  the  true  Nihilists — thu  men  for  whom  thciv 
ciists  neither  a  Russia  nor  Russian  tradition,  no  Rosaian  natioaality. 
no  Orthodox  Church.  Those  are  the  men  who,  like  the  Nihilists  of  the 
stamp  of  Bogoljuboff  and  Sassulitch,  are  dcBtitnte  of  all  historical  con- 
sciousness, of  every  spark  of  living  national  feeling.  .  .  .  Both  belong 
to  the  same  species,  the  same  generation.  Decide  for  yonrseltes 
who  is  the  more  dangoroDS  for  Russia,  for  her  national  and  monJ 
prosperity,  and  her  dignity  as  a  state.  Which  of  the  two  kinds  of 
Nihilists  is  the  worst— the  open  or  the  disguieed,  the  coarso  anarchists 
or  the  refined  statesmen  ?' 

It  may  be  thought  this  is  such  explicit  speaking,  thai  to 
surpass  it  in  plainness  would  be  impossible.  Yet  O.  K.,  who 
comes  forward  as  the  apologist  of  Russia,  as  the  friend  of  England, 
an<l  as  the  promoter  of  peace,  resorts  to  language  still  mow 
menacing.  She  roundly  declares  that,  whether  the  Russian  Go- 
vernment likes  it  or  not,  and  though  Russian  officials  should  tiv 
above  all  things  to  defer  to  Lord  Bcaconslicld,  'Bulgaria,  united 
and  free  from  the  Danube  to  the  Egean,  will  be  the  battle-cry 
of  the  struggle  which  has  now  commenced." 

It  is  onl^  by  copious  extracts  from  such  sources  as  those  from 
which  we  have  been  borrowing,  that  a  just  and  adequate  idea 
can  be  presented  to  the  English  reader  of  the  revolutionary  and 
aggressive  forces  of  which  Russia  is  at  present  the  home.  Wc 
could  multiply  citations  almost  indefinitely,  but  wc  think  wc 
have  adduced  ample  evidence  to  show  that  Europe  has  to  deal 
with  a  Power  which  Is  at  once  weak  as  against  its  own  people, 
and  unscrupulous  as  against  its  neighbours.  The  common 
conception  of  Russia  used  to  be,  that  it  consists  of  an  intriguing 
Government,  and,  if  we  except  a  handful  of  Nihilists,  of  a 
passive  and  amenable  people.  The  events  of  the  last  few  yean 
finve  shown  how  erroneous  is  this  estimate.  Yet  it  would  be 
a  mistake  of  a  yet  grosser  kind  to  infer  that  the  GovemmeDt  it 
in  the  hands  of  a  single-minded  autocrat,  surrounded  by  faitli* 
ful  and  united  counsellors,  oil  of  them  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
peace,  and  that  they  have  periodically,  in  spile  of  thcmsclrrs, 
lo  yield  to  the  impulses  that  ever  and  anon  obtain  mastery  orer 
an  uninstrucled  and  formless  public  opinion.  That  Alexander 
II.  is  by  temperament  and  inclination  a  pacific  monarch,  need 
nut  be  doubted  :  and  among   his  advisers  arc  men  who  reganl 

warlike. 
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warlike  adventure  as  tlie  most  fatal  temptation  to  which  Russia 
can  be  exposed.  But  there  is  nothing  homogeneous  in  the 
influences  by  which  the  Czitr  is  surrounded  ;  and  some  of  his 
principal  official  servants  do  not  scruple  to  promote  intrigues 
and  further  a  policy  which  they  know  to  be  opposed  to  his 
wishes.  It  is  incredible  that  the  despatches  which  were  ex- 
changed between  General  IgnatlefFand  M,  de  Novikoff  in  1S72 
and  1873  (to  be  found  in  the  singular  collection  of  documents 
known  as  '  Les  Responsabilites,'  published  at  Paris  in  February 
1877)  should  have  been  written  with  the  cognizance  and  assent 
of  the  Emperor.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  these  des- 
patches to  be  genuine.  Their  authenticity  has  not  been  denied  ; 
and  O.  K.  will  understand  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  she 
could,  if  she  chose,  corroborate  or  shake  our  belief  in  their 
genuineness.  They  have  been  published  by  Mr,  Ridgway  in 
an  English  dress;  and  a  reference  to  pages  22,  3C,  58,  and  62 
of  the  English  edition,  will  serve  to  show  that  General  IgnatiefF, 
and  even  members  uf  the  Imperial  family,  were  engaged  for 
years  in  preparing  the  various  insurrections  which  led  to  the 
war  finally  undertaken  by  the  Russian  Government  against  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

In  a  speech  lately  delivered  by  Count  Moltke  in  the  German 
Reichstag,  be  made  the  very  just  observation  that  one  of  the 
surest  preservatives  against  war  is  the  existence  of  strong 
Governments.  It  is  possible  that  when  he  employed  this 
language  he  had  in  mind  the  Second  French  Empire,  which, 
born  of  violence,  had  to  perpetuate  itself  by  adventure.  But 
the  Russian  Government,  though  based  upon  principles  of 
traditional  authority,  and  apparently  possessing  unlimited 
power,  comes  within  the  category  of  governments  alluded  to 
by  Count  Moltke,  which  are  a  source  of  standing  danger  to 
peace,  because  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  influences 
which  urge  them  into  martial  enterprises. 

To  the  pacific  character  of  the  Czar  we  have  already  borne 
ungrudging  evidence.  But  no  one  would  credit  Prince  Gor- 
tchakoff,  for  instance,  with  a  similar  disposition.  Not  that 
Prince  GortcbakolTis  consumed  with  warlike  ardour,  for  he  is, 
above  all  things,  a  diplomatist,  and  he  regards  armies  as  merely 
one  of  the  instruments  that  subserve  the  purposes  of  his  trade. 
But  the  Russian  Chancellor,  and  those  who  consent  to  take 
ibeir  inspiration  from  him,  perpetually  occupy  themselves 
'with  the  consideration  how  to  promote  the  greatness  and  glory 
of  Russia,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object,  they  coquet  with 
every  influence  that  promises  to  advance  it.  The  peculiar 
enthusiasm  of  the  Russian  people,  known  as  Panslavism,  is  an 
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influence  tbey  necessarily  do  not  <lls<iain  ;  and  its  native  jwncr 
has  unqucstionablj  been  increased  hy  the  eountenance  it  hu 
from  time  lo  time  received  from  persons  in  authority.  It  ii 
now  grown  to  be  more  potent  than  those  who  once  flattered 
themselves  that  they  could  both  utilize  and  regulate  it.  It  wu 
a  current  on  tvhich  they  thought  to  sail  Just  so  far  as  it  suited 
them.  It  now  threatens  to  sweep  them  away  and  to  bear  tfaem 
*m  whithersoever  it  wills. 

The  late  war  is  a  proof  of  what  the  Panslavonic  movement 
can  effect.  It  was  the  Slav  societies  that  compelled  the  Czar  to 
draw  the  sword,  and,  though  he  at  length  consented  to  return  it 
to  the  scabbard  in  deference  to  the  threats  of  Europe,  bis  «ub- 
mission  awoke  the  loudest  protests  from  those  who  ha<l  fortwl 
him  into  the  strife.  We  have  seen  that  they  denounced,  and 
continue  to  denounce,  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  that  they  declatv 
they  will  not  rest  content  until  the  crusade  interrupted  by  the 
negociations  that  led  to  the  Congress  la  resumed. 

Now,  what  is  the  final  end  of  this  Crusade,  which  Is  suspended 
only,  by  no  means  brought  to  a  close  ?  It  is  the  unification  of 
the  Slavonic  race  under  one  government  and  one  head.  No 
doubt  among  the  advocates  of  this  cause  there  esist  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed,  and  likewise  as  to 
the  form  which  Slavonic  Unity  shall  ultimately  assume.  But  in 
this,  the  agitators  for  a  Slavonic  Nationality  are  only  imitating 
those  who  agitated  for  Italian  Unity,  and  those  who  agitated 
for  German  Unity.  Whether  Italy  should  be  a  Republic,  a 
Confederation,  or  a  Kingdom,  whether  it  should  be  founded  by 
Mazzini,  by  Garibaldi,  or  by  Victor  Emmanuel,  long  remained 
a  subject  of  unsettled  controversy.  In  the  same  way  the 
world  had  to  wait  for  many  years  in  order  to  learn  whether 
Germany  should  be  welded  into  unity  by  the  House  of  Hohen- 
zoUem,  by  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  or  by  the  National 
Liberals.  There  are  advocates  of  Panslaiism  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  look  to  Russia  as  the  nucleus  of  the  movement,  and  who, 
like  Tcherkasski,  would  liberate  only  to  annex,  and  tri 
as  traitors  to  the  Slav  cause  all  who  refuse  to  look  to  St, 
Petersburg  as  ibeir  political  centre.  It  may  be  doubted  if  the 
great  hulk  of  the  Slavonic  agitators,  of  whom  M.  Aksakoff  and 
M.  Katkoff  are  brilliant  specimens,  entertain  the  same  faith, 
and  work  for  the  same  end.  They  are  probably  willing  to 
trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents,  and  believe  that,  if  they  can 
only  save  the  Slavs  from  all  association  with  Turkey  or  Austria, 
Kate  will  provide  a  fresh  mould  in  which  to  shape  the  liberated  I 
elements.  Finally,  the  Nihilists  regard  the  Slav  agitation  as  a  1 
means  to  a  much  larger  end  than  any  mere  unity  of  race  or  I 
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religion.  They  are  satisfied  while  they  are  destroying,  and 
the  destruction  of  Turkey,  of  Austria,  and  of  Russia  is  to 
them  a  series  of  progressive  steps  towards  that  unbounded  chaos, 
from  which  the  cosmos  of  the  future  is  to  emerge.  But  upon 
one  point  they  are  all  agpreed ;  and  O.  K.  has  in  the  most 
obliging  manner  provided  us  with  the  progpramme  of  their  hopes 
in  a  few  concise  words : — 

'  The  futiure  is  ours. 

'  The  Glermans  have  reached  their  day,  the  English  their  mid-day, 
the  French  their  afternoon,  the  Italians  their  evening,  the  Spanish 
their  night ;  but  the  Slavs  stand  on  the  threshold  of  the  morning.' 

We  do  not  quote  these  words  in  order  to  condemn  them,  much 
less  for  the  purpose  of  turning  them  into  ridicule.  Nor  need 
we  concern  ourselves  to  enquire  whether  the  view  taken  of  the 
particular  stage  of  decrepitude  which  the  other  races  of  Europe 
have  reached,  be  in  accordance  with  facts.  It  is  enough  to  note 
that  a  claim  is  advanced,  not  for  Russia,  not  for  the  Slavs  of 
Bulgaria,  not  for  Servia  or  the  Slavonic  subjects  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire,  but  for  the  entire  Slavonic  people  as  one 
Family,  destined  to  assert  its  unity,  its  power,  and  its  influence, 
in  the  comity  of  nations. 

This  is  the  Slavonic  Menace;  for  nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  that  the  claim  thus  advanced  cannot  be  made  good  without 
war,  nor,  in  all  probability,  without  a  series  of  wars.  It  has 
already  caused  one  sanguinary  struggle,  which  its  advocates 
confess  is  only  the  prelude  to  other  and  fiercer  conflicts.  There 
are  Slavs  under  the  sceptre  of  the  German  Emperor.  The  Slavs 
under  the  sceptre  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  number  some 
thirteen  millions.  In  Servia,  in  Roumania,  in  Bulgaria,  in 
Eastern  Roumelia,  they  abound ;  and  powerful  States  and  in- 
dependent Principalities  must  succumb,  if  ^  the  threshold  of  the 
morning,'  on  which  the  Slavs  are  said  to  stand,  is  to  be  converted 
for  them  into  the  perfect  day. 

It  needs  no  deep  penetration  to  perceive  that  we  are  here  in 
presence  of  a  fresh  assertion  of  that  doctrine  of  Nationality,  to 
"which  we  owe  all  the  European  wars  of  this  generation.  Napo- 
leon III.  is  generally  credited  with  the  authorship  of  this  fruitful 
idea ;  and  he  certainly  was  the  first  monarch  to  invoke  it  as  an 
excuse  for  attacking  a  neighbouring  and  friendly  State.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  that,  when  applied  to  the  Italians,  the  doctrine 
of  nationality  exercised  not  only  a  fascination  over  the  imagina- 
tion, but  a  more  or  less  legitimate  influence  upon  the  judgment. 
Geographical  conformation,  similarity  of  language,  a  common 
literature,  noble  traditions,— these  and  kindred  circumstances 
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combined  to  make  the  world  sympathize  with  the  idea  of  uniting 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula  into  one  family  and  under 
one  sceptre.  Moreover,  the  local  instruments  for  caminje;  il 
into  effect  were  not  wanting.  The  House  of  Savoy,  which  had 
always  held  a  respected  position,  had  recently  acquired  fmh 
repute  by  the  skill  and  liberality  with  whicb,  under  advene  cir- 
cumstances, it  had  defended  the  cause  of  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment within  its  own  territory,  and  by  the  timely  daring  with 
which  it  had  associated  itself  with  the  Western  Powers  in  a  war 
in  which  they  were  believed  to  be  fighting  on  behalf  of  Eum- 
pean  freedom.  Moreover,  the  Governments  that  had  to  be 
displace<l  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  unity  of  the  Penin- 
sula had  totally  forfeited  the  sympathy  of  public  opinion,  uui 
alienated  the  allegiance  of  their  subjects.  It  is  a  pity  thwc 
facts  should  not  have  been  considered  a  sufficient  apology  for 
the  attempt,  happily  successful,  to  rid  the  Italians  of  odiinu 
rulers,  and  unite  them  under  the  sway  of  a  patriotic  and  popular 
Sovereign. 

Prince  Bismarck  is  too  sound  and  far-seeing  a  stuteitnan  In 
invoke,  in  hehalf  of  any  policy  on  whose  execution  he  has  deter- 
mined, the  theories,  crude  or  ripe,  of  abstract  thinkers ;  and 
when  he  resolved  on  making  the  boundaries  of  Prussia  prao 
lically  co-extensive  with  those  of  Germany,  he  abstained  from 
sonorous  appeals  to  the  doctrine  of  Nationality  which  had  found 
so  much  favour  in  Italy,  and  had  been  advncate<l  so  short- 
sightedly in  France.  H.iving  a  great  and  diflicult  task  to  achieve, 
he  naturally  did  not  go  out  of  bis  way  to  repudiate  assistaocr. 
no  matter  from  what  quarter  it  proceeded.  But  it  is  matter  of 
historical  notoriety,  that  he  held  the  programme  of  the  Natioul 
Liberals  in  Prussia  in  utter  contempt,  and  preparetl  the  PrtuaiBn 
army,  in  the  teeth  of  their  protests,  to  bring  about  a  result  which 
be  well  knew  Germany  would  never  owe  to  agitators,  bowcrrr 
eloquent  or  however  patriotic.  Nevertheless,  the  sword  tb*t 
struck  at  Diippel,  at  Sadowa,  and  finally  at  Sedan,  had  its  ctlge 
sharpened  by  the  national  s])iri[  of  the  Ciermau  people.  Nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  the  rapid  and  brilliant  manner  in  which 
the  Italians  were  formed  into  one  political  communitVi  was 
without  effect  in  increasing  the  Teutonic  yearning  to  make  ofi 
the  long  boasted  Fatherland  a  political  reality.  Vic  presani 
that  consistent  Liberals,  who  affect  to  believe  that  everything 
is  to  he  done,  not  only  for  the  people,  but  by  the  people,  willi 
not  agree  with  us.  But  we  must  venture  to  express  the  opiaioa 
that  Prince  Bismarck  deserves  the  thanks  of  Europe,  and  the 
gratitude  more  esjjetially  of  those  who  entertain  a  sen' 
attachment  to  the  ways  of  pence,  for  having  thrust  Nationalltji 
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into  the  background,  and  engaged  the  resources  and  manhofjd  of 
bis  countrj'men  in  a  struggle  ostensibly  growing  out  of  diplo- 
matic controversies,  and  not  engendered  by  a  wilful  and  deter- 
mined passion  of  the  German  people  to  make  war  upon  their 
neighbours  in  the  pursuit  of  an  abstract  and  almost  metaphy- 
sical dogma. 

It  U  only  fair  to  draw  this  distinction  between  the  authors 
and  promoters  of  Italian  Unity,  and  the  authors  and  promoters 
of  German  Unity,  But  when  the  distinction  is  made,  it  still 
remains  incontrovertible  that  the  doctrine  of  Nationality  is 
resjwnsible  for  all  the  European  wars  of  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  Liberal  party  in  this  country  have  recently 
elected  to  pose  as  the  special  patrons  and  protectors  of  peace, 
and  as  superior  moralists  who  hold  all  war  in  abhorrence.  Vet 
nothing  can  he  demonstrated  more  conclusively,  than  that 
Liberalism  has  been  the  source  and  parent  of  all  the  sanguinary 
straggles  of  our  time.  The  doctrine  of  Nationality  is  not  a 
Conservative  but  a  Liberal  doctrine  ;  and  it  was  this  doctrine 
which  made  the  Italians  unwilling  to  remain  subject  any  longer 
to  the  sceptre  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  It  was  in  pretended 
furtherance  of  this  doctrine  that  the  German  Confederation 
authorized  Prussia  and  Austria  to  dismember  Denmark.  This 
doctrine  it  was  which  reconciled  the  people  of  North  Germany 
to  the  attack  made  by  Prussia  upon  Austria  in  1866 ;  an  attack 
wbich  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  Austria  &om  Germany  alto- 
gether. Had  Prince  Bismarck  been  more  impulsive  in  judgment 
and  more  restless  in  action,  he  would  not  have  left  Austria 
the  seven  or  eight  million  German  subjects  she  still  can  boast. 
But  he  knew  well  enough  that  Austria,  deprived  altogether  of 
her  German  elements,  would  be  a  Power  ttm  weak  to  render 
efficient  help  to  Germany,  whether  against  France  or  against 
Russia ;  whereas  her  German  elements  would  still  serve  to 
bring  Austria  to  his  side  in  the  hour  of  Germany's  need.  But 
this  admirable  foresight  was  a  personal  and  peculiar  gift,  and 
was  not  shared  by  the  people  of  Prussia,  who  would  fain  have 
embraced  in  the  Fatherland  every  German-speaking  tongue. 
Finally,  the  doctrine  of  Nationality  gave  the  spice  to  the  tre- 
mendous duel  between  France  and  Germany.  France  com- 
plained that  the  Peace  of  Prague  had  made  Germany  too 
strong;  while  Germany  still  felt  unsatisfied  because  a  line  was 
tirawn  at  the  Main,  and  because  the  Imperial  Crown  as  yet 
rested  on  no  German  head. 

We  are  not  saying  whether  the  doctrine  of  Nationality,  as 
,-ipplied  to  Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  was  or  was  not  just  and 
generous.     This  is  not  the  place  to  argue  the  question.     But  it 
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must  lie  obvious  to  everyone  who  reflects  for  a  single  instant, 
that  this  doctrine,  which  is  essentially  a  Liberal  doctrine,  has 
caused  nearly  all  the  bloodshed  of  our  time,  and  has  been  the 
fount  and  origin  of  all  European  wars  during  the  pmeot 
generation.  We  are  not  of  those  who  consider  there  is  nothing 
worth  fighting  for,  and  nothing  which  justifies  war.  But  when 
we  find  one  and  the  same  political  party  professing  to  be,  par 
excellence,  the  party  of  peace,  yet  approving  and  advocating  > 
doctrine  which  has  engendered  all  the  armed  strife  of  out  tinip, 
we  experience  that  sensation  of  repulsion  which  is  excited  bj 
the  painful  doubt,  whether  we  arc  dealing  with  people  who  are 
totally  insensible  to  the  conclusions  of  their  own  logic,  or  entirely 
divested  of  any  concern  respecting  their  reputation  for  good  faith. 

The  doctrine  of  Nationality,  it  is  only  too  painfully  evident, 
has  not  yet  exhausted  its  capacity  for  fomenting  bloodshed. 
There  is  yet,  as  O.  K.  tells  us,  a  Nationality  which  is  not  satis- 
fied, which  is  only  in  its  germ,  but  for  whose  full  developmeal 
we  may  make  ready  as  soon  as  ever  we  like.  The  Italians  hare 
achieved  their  unity,  and  so  have  the  Germans.  It  is  now  tiie 
turn  of  the  Slavs. 

At  first  sight,  some  people  who  applauded  the  movementi 
which  took  the  House  of  Savoy  to  Rome,  and  made  Berlin  Uie 
seat  of  Empire,  might  think  it  was  incumbent  on  them  W 
tender  their  sympathies  to  the  agitation  which  would  annex  to 
Russia  all  the  Slav-speaking  countries  of  Europe,  or  merge 
Russia  in  some  great  Slav  Confederation  or  Republic.  Bui  a 
moment's  reflection  would  show  them  that  there  is  rt^ftlly  no 
parity  between  the  first  two  cases  and  the  third.  Italian  is  a 
language,  and  so  is  German.  There  is  no  such  thing  m  • 
common  Slav  language.  A  Russian  does  not  undcrstanil  % 
Bulgarian ;  a  Bulgarian  does  not  understand  a  Pole ;  a  Scnriu 
does  not  understand  a  Czech.  These  various  so-called  SlaT 
communities  have  no  common  grammar,  not  even  an  entirely 
common  alphabet.  They  have  all  of  tiiem  a  distinct  lit«ratim^- 
snch  as  it  is,  a  different  history,  and  different  traditions. 
They  are  no  more  one  Nationality  than  the  Aryan  races  arc  otw 
Nationality.  Nay,  according  to  Mr.  Ralston,  it  is  the  sad  fate 
of  the  Bulgarians  to  be  hopelessly  cut  off  from  the  happj 
family  of  Slavs  by  a  grievance  which  Europe  cannot  redress — ■ 
the  want  of  an  infinitive  mood  I  The  whole  movement,  as 
far  as  any  basis  beyond  the  basis  of  restlessness  and  ambitioa 
is  concerned,  is  utterly  unreal.  Bet' 
between  Germany  and  England,  there 
of  everything  that  makes  a  nation,  thi 
alleged  Slav  members  <)f  one  family. 
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Nevertheless,  the  Slav  movement  is  afoot,  and  the  Slavonic 
Menace  U  impending.  The  National  party  In  Russia  favour  it, 
because  it  is  the  only  means  by  which  they  can  make  their  own 
Importance  felt.  The  Revolutionary  party  favour  it,  because 
they  love  to  fish  in  troubled  waters,  and  because  they  cherish 
the  hope  that  the  Romanoffs  will  perish  under  the  weight  of  their 
conquests  and  annexations.  Finally,  the  Russian  Government 
and  the  diplomatists  of  St.  Petersburg  favour  it,  partly  because 
they  are  afraid  of  the  consequences  if  they  resist  it,  and  partly 
because  they  trust  they  may  prove  strong  enough  to  head  the 
movement,  and  in  the  end  appropriate  all  the  profits  accruing 
from  its  success. 

Now  it  can  be  shown,  beyond  all  doubt  or  dispute,  that  this 
Slavonic  Menace  cannot  be  translated  into  action  without  causing 
another  war,  probably  greater  and  more  appalling  than  any  we 
have  seen  even  in  this  age  of  battles.  For  the  Slav  Nationality 
to  fulfil  its  dreams,  Austria-Hungary  must  be  destroyed.  The 
volume  written  by  O.  K,  bristles  with  testimony  to  this  effect. 
M.  Aksakoff  has  declared — as  she  takes  pains  to  tell  us — that 
'  the  existence  of  Austria-Hungary  is  founded  on  injustice  to 
the  Slavs,'  At  page  97  she  observes,  on  her  own  account,  that 
'  England  has  conspired  with  Austria  to  deprive  the  Slavs  of 
the  liberty  which  we  promised  them,  and  to  betray  them  into 
the  hands  of  those  from  whom  our  brothers  died  to  free  them 
(or  ever.'  In  another  place  we  are  told  of  the  'plotting  between 
Great  Britain  and  Austria,'  assisted  by  '  the  hectoring  of 
Germany.'  M.  Aksakoff  becomes  almost  inarticulate  when  he 
speaks  upon  this  point.  '  Beaconsfield  stamped  his  foot,  Austria 
held  up  a  threatening  finger,  Russian  diplomatists  were  terrified, 
and  all  was  surrendered.'  He  is  horrified  because  England  and 
Austria  will  take  measures  to  bring  Bulgaria  under  their  influ- 
ence '  in  all  matters  political  and  economical  .  .  .  England  and 
Austria  will  entangle  the  Bulgaro-Danubian  Principality,  and 
will  enclose  her  in  an  Iron  band,  out  of  which  she  will  find  no 
means  of  escape,'  All  of  which  only  moans  that  they  have 
prevented  Russia  from  annexing  it,  and  shutting  out  all  goods 
and  all  manufactures  except  her  own.  But,  warming  with  his 
subject,  M.  Aksakoff  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  these  two 
wicked  Powers  are  not  really  formidable,  because  England  '  has 
only  her  Indian  monsters  on  lund,'  and  Austria's  '  whole  body  is 
no  more  than  a  heel  of  Achilles,  who,  as  well  she  may,  fears 
more  than  anything  else  a  war  with  Russia,  for  the  raising  of 
the  Austrian  question  depends  on  the  will  of  Russia  alone.' 

It  is  probable  that  M.  Aksakoff  is  a  little  wiser  by  this  lime. 
The  Austro-German  understanding,  which  Lord  Salisbury  happily 

and 
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and  justly  dcgignatcd  'good  tidings  of  great  joy,'  has  somewIi>l 
steadied  the  feather-headed  politicians  of  Moscow,  and  has  in- 
structed them  that  behind  'the  heel  of  Achilles'  stands  the 
whole  of  Imperial  Germany.  O.  K.  devotes  an  entire  chapter 
to  this  historical  incident,  and  labours  to  laugh  away  an  alliaace 
which  has  for  the  moment  rendered  Russia  morosely  silenL 
But  her  efTorts  at  hilarity  are  evidently  forced.  She  speaks  nf 
'poor  dear  Austria,'  a  feminine  form  of  compassion,  which 
betrays  a  mixture  of  detestation  and  fear.  She  observes  that 
there  can  be  no  national  hatred  between  Russians  and  Auxtriuis, 
'because  there  are  no  Austrians.  As  Prince  Gurichakoff  once 
wittily  observed,  Austria  is  not  a  nation,  she  is  not  even  a  State, 
she  is  only  a  Government.'  We  cannot  compliment  the  lady  on 
her  skill  in  concealing  her  rancour,  and  when  she  adds  thai 
'  with  the  Slavs  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  that  is  with  the  majority 
of  the  subjects  of  the  Hapsburg,  the  Slavs  of  Russia  can  only 
have  the  liveliest  feelings  of  sympathy  and  fraternity,'  she  foigctt 
to  add  that  the  sympathy  and  fraternity  they  wish  to  display  is 
the  sympathy  and  fraternity  of  forcible  annexation.  O.  K.  has 
not  the  courage  to  say  anything  insulting  about  Gennam', 
though  she  lets  us  sec  that  she  is  burning  to  level  her  lively 
shafts  against  Prince  Bismarck.  But  concerning  the  ally  U 
Germany  she  does  not  trouble  herself  to  dissemble.  She  fiouho 
up  with  a  long  diatribe  against  that  Power,  by  the  foHowiag 
indiscreet  but  valuable  confession  : — 

'  It  is  a  joke  in  Moscow  that  the  Sick  Man  at  Constantinople  Wag 
III  articulo  iiiorli'g,  the  atteatioii  of  Europe  will  have  to  be  tDnicid  l> 
tho  Sick  Woman  of  Vienna-Peath.' 

This,  then,  is  the  Slavonic  Menace,  as  far  as  concerns  Ae 
peace  of  Europe.  The  doctrine  of  Nationality,  applied  to  tbe 
Slavs,  cannot  attain  its  end  without  tbe  destruction  of  the  Austl*»- 
Hungarian  Empire.  Now  what  chance  is  there  of  the  AiuUt^ 
Hungarian  Empire  being  destroyed,  unless  Europe  be  ei- 
poscd  to  a  war  of  the  first  magnitude  ?  We  ilo  not  mean  to 
imply  that  its  destruction  would  be  the  consequence  of  that 
war.  On  the  contrary,  we  entertain  little  doubt  that  Austria 
would  emerge  from  it,  as  she  has  emerged  from  former  wan, 
stronger  and  more  compact  than  ever.  But  no  serious  more- 
ment  can  be  made  to  realize  the  aspirations  of  those  who  pnte 
about  a  Slav  Nationality,  that  does  not  involve  an  attack  upOD 
Austria-Hungary,  and  that  does  not  meditate  her  dismembei^ 
menL 

Now  we  should  like  our  readers  to  ask  themselves  wImI 
would  be  the  immediate  result  of  an  attack  by  Rossin,  or  by 
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any  of  the  Slav  agencies  which  Russia  can  set  in  motion,  upon 
Austria-Hungary.  For  a  time,  the  disingenuous  detractors  in 
this  country  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  laboured  hard  to  persuade 
themselves  that  the  visit  paid  by  Prince  Bismarck  last  autumn 
to  Vienna  had  not  been  attended  by  any  important  negociations. 
But  any  affectation  of  doubt  upon  this  subject  is  no  longer 
possible.  Prince  Bismarck  has  established  between  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  a  complete  and  cordial  understanding; 
and  the  understanding  is  avowedly  directed  against  that 
sporadic  movement  which  we  have  designated  the  Slavonic 
Menace.  But  it  has  recently  oozed  out  that  the  visit  in 
question  was  the  fruit  of  no  sudden  resolve.  Ever  since  186C 
Prince  Bismarck  had  been  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
transform  the  old  rivalry  between  Prussia  and  Austria  into  a 
sterling  and  steadfast  friendship  between  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  competition  between  the  House  of  Hapsburg 
and  the  House  of  Hohenzollem  for  hegemony  in  Germany  could 
be  settled  only  by  an  appeal  to  the  sword  ;  and  the  verdict  was 
in  favonr  of  the  latter.  But  from  the  moment  that  Germany 
ceased  to  be  a  mere  bundle  of  separate  States,  and  became  a 
single  and  homogeneous  Empire,  it  was  manifestly  to  the 
interest  of  the  statesmen  of  Berlin,  who  had  permanently  mor- 
tified France,  to  make  an  ally  of  their  former  rival.  It  is 
probable  that  this  alliance  between  the  two  great  Powers  of 
Central  Europe  would  in  any  case  have  been  established  in 
course  of  time.  It  was  only  accelerated  by  the  headstrong  and 
unscrupulous  ambition  of  Russia.  The  Treaty  of  San  Stefano 
was  probably  no  revelation  to  Prince  Bismarck ;  but  it  taught 
less  instructed  and  less  penetrating  minds  what  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  professed  emancipators  of  oppressed  nation- 
alities. The  Treaty  of  Berlin,  as  M.  Aksakoff  and  O.  K.  have 
the  honesty  to  teil  us,  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  the 
Government  of  St.  Petersburg,  to  the  enthusiasts  of  Moscow, 
and  to  the  adherents  of  Nihilism  ;  and  the  hatred  previously 
felt  only  for  England  and  Austria,  was  at  once  extended  to 
Germany.  What  Prince  Bismarck  had  clearly  foreseen,  and 
in  all  probability  heartily  welcomed,  was  the  complete  alienation 
of  Husstan  sentiment  from  Germany.     It  enabled  him  at  once 

I  to  introduce  a  little  more  enlightenment  into  the  political 
circles  of  Vienna,  and  to  convince  the  Austro-Hungarian  Govern- 
ment that  it  must  cither  enter  into  a  close  alliance  with  Germany, 
or  be  exposed  to  attack  from  Russia,  Italy,  and  the  various 
I  Slav  States  on  its  eastern  frontier,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
I  These  facts  are  too  notorious  to  he  challenged  ;    and  they 

must  by  this  time  be  familiar  to  every  one  who  aspires  Ui  be 
^_  Vol.  Ud.—No.  298.  2  N  regarded 
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regarded  as  a  serious  poiitician.  Vet  it  is  with  these  factt 
before  him,  ihat  a  man  who  has  been  Prime  Minister  nf  Eng- 
land, and  who  is  still  regarded  as  the  most  authoritatirr 
mouthpiece  of  the  Liberal  party,  seizes  the  opportunilj  ti' 
tlenounce,  in  language  of  unmeasured  violence,  Austria,  tbr 
ally  of  Germany — Austria  who  ia  co-operating  with  Gennanv 
in  the  task  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  performed  bj 
ourselves,  uf  keeping  the  ambition  of  Russia  within  leasoiublc 
bounds.  No  one  who  reads  the  volume  from  which  we  t«»p 
made  such  copious  estracts,  will  doubt  from  what  instmOiw 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  learnt  his  lesson  against  Austria.  He  liM 
not  disdained  to  borrow  his  facts  and  his  ai^uments  from  a  Udv 
whose  patriotism,  ability,  and  good  faith,  do  not  prevent  h« 
from  being  the  apostle  of  that  '  Moscow  Russia '  whic^  kwpi 
l^irope  under  the  menace  of  wars,  wars,  wars  for  the  Stars.  In 
an  article  in  a  monthly  magazine,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  spokra 
■if  the  long  catalogue  of  Austria's  misdeeds,  '  scarcely  relievNl 
by  a  solitary  act  done  on  behalf  of  justice  and  freedom.'  But 
without  going  so  far  back  as  to  remind  him  that  Vienna  iru 
once  besieged  bv  the  Turks,  we  may  ask  this  (lenduncei  of 
Austria  if  he  remembers  that  he  w;ts  himself  a  member  uf  ihr 
Cabinet  that  plunged  this  country  into  war  with  Russia,  uiil 
was  profuse  in  its  acknowledgment  of  the  services  that  Aiutiia 
rendered  to  the  Western  Powers  hy  the  occupation  of  &e 
Danubian  Principalities.  Mr.  Gladstone  might  hare  caileil 
to  mind  that  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Aottm 
was  the  staunchest  ally  of  England  when  our  lathers  were  en- 
gaged in  the  manly  and  successful  struggle  of  liberating  Eunwt 
from  the  intolerable  domination  of  the  Corsican  conqueror.  He 
might  likewise  have  remembered  that,  at  the  same  period,  tlv 
uncle  of  the  present  Czar  was  treacherously  negociating  with 
Napoleon  to  throw  us  over,  on  condition  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  add  Turkey  and  Constantinople  to  the  Muscovite  dominiou. 
But  no  account  of  the  Slavonic  Menace  would  be  complde, 
that  did  not  include  some  reference  to  another  distiufiing 
element  in  the  political  constitution  of  Russia,  Whim 
Alexander  II.  and  his  ambitious  ministers  have  been  matarin; 
plots  and  preparing  armies  against  the  peace  of  Europe,  the 
most  active  and  determined  of  the  subjects  of  the  Csar  have 
been  engaged  in  a  widespreail  conspiracy  to  rid  themselves  of 
his  rule,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  reign  of  terror  and  chaos.  It' 
the  object  uf  the  Nihilists  were  simply  to  endow  Russia  with 
representative  institutions,  or  even  were  their  aim  confinml  l" 
the  assassination  of  their  own  monarch,  Europe  might  considef 
itself  unaSected  by  their  proceedings.  But  nihilism  does  art 
^^  ranfiDf 
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iae  itself  to  national  emancipation;  it  aspires  to  embrace 
tbe  whole  world  in  its  resolute  crusade.  Within  the  space  of 
a  few  months,  three  separate  and  appalling  attempts  have  been 
made  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor  ;  but  what  renders  them  far 
more  terrible  and  important  is,  that  they  have  been  made  by 
men  who  avow  that  they  will  not  scruple  to  bring  about  a  fresh 
organization  of  society  in  Europe  by  the  self-same  means 
they  employed  against  the  Imperial  train  at  Moscow,  and 
against  the  Imperial  Palace  at  St.  Petersburg.  This  self-same 
Government,  which  is  too  unscrupulous  to  refrain  from  period- 
ical aggressions  upon  the  territory  of  its  nel^rhbours,  and  too 
weak  to  resist  the  importunate  promptings  of  its  own  subjects, 
has  fomented  within  its  own  borders  a  new  species  of  cosmo- 
politan rerolutlonary  communism,  whose  doctrines  and  methods 
exceed  in  audacity  and  strangeness  all  the  previous  disintegra- 
ting theories  of  the  century. 

Who  was  the  first  Nihilist  it  would  appear  impossible  to  say. 
Some  of  the  more  thoughtful  adherents  of  Nihilism  would  fain 
give  it  a  respectable  metaphysical  origin,  and  attribute  its  real 
parentage  to  the  great  German  philosopher  Hegel,  Hegel 
of  course  was  perfectly  innocent  of  the  application  Russian 
students  attending  his  lectures  would  make  of  his  abstract 
arguments,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Alexander 
Herzen  drank  deep  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  and  built  upon 
it  a  political  creed  which  was  at  first  embodied  In  the  cry,  'Let 
the  old  world  perish  !'  The  esclatnatum  is  to  be  found  in  the 
brochure  which  he  published  after  tbe  failure  of  the  Revolutions 
of  1848,  and  which  he  entitled,  '  After  the  Tempest.'  Man, 
Herzen  <leclared,  bears  within  himself  an  eternal  revolutionary 
tribunal,  '  an  inexorable  Fouquler-Tinville,  and  above  all,  a 
guillotine.'  Men,  he  went  on  to  say,  are  afraid  of  their  own 
logic ;  and  when  they  have  summoned  before  this  eternal 
revolutionary  tribunal  the  Church,  the  State,  the  Family,  and 
Morality,  they  seek  to  save  some  shreds  of  the  past.  They 
tienj  Christianity,  but  they  would  fain  rescue  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  This,  he  affirmed,  would  never  do  ;  and  he  added 
that,  'in  passing  from  the  old  world  to  the  new,  we  must  carry 
nothing  with  us.'  In  speaking  of  the  '  Terror'  of  17tl3,  Herzen 
declared  tliat  its  task  was  only  to  judge  men.  The  task  of  the  , 
new  Revolution  is  to  judge  institutions,  to  demolish  beliefs,  tit 
destroy  all  hope  in  what  Is  old,  to  shatter  every  prejudice  and 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  all  ancient  ties,  without  concession  or  pity.  ] 
Well  might  M.  de  Mollnarl,  the  well-known  French  publicist, 
assert  that  if  Herzen  could  only  have  become  master  of  the 
tlflstinies  of  Russia,  be  would  have  been  as  despotic  as  the 
ItlS^seroT  Nicholas  himself. 
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But  the  time  was  to  come  when  Herzen  would  be  regarded  u 
Conservative  aod  retrograde,  and  when  even  his  famous  jounui. 
the  '  Kolokol,'  though  for  a.  time  partly  under  the  inspiration  of 
Bakunin,  whose  uncompromising  violence  Herzeo  dreaded  jr\ 
could  not  resist,  was  deemed  an  insufficient  exponent  of  the  doc- 
trines of  revolutionary  Russia.  Hegel  was  set  aside  bjr  the 
philosophical  spirits  of  the  party  for  Schopenhauer,  with  hit 
radical  pessimism,  his  gospel  of  dogged  and  melancholy  neg»- 
tion,  and  his  return  to  the  annihilating  principles  of  HuddliL 
Schopenhauer  had  denounced  Hegel  in  the  most  violent  tcmu. 
He  had  told  him  almost  to  his  face  in  Berlin  that  he  was  a 
charlatan  and  a  mediocre  creature,  and  that  his  doctrine  wu 
only  a  scholastic  and  pedantic  form  of  poetry,  worthy  of  buys 
and  demagogues.  The  rout  of  all  evil,  said  Schopenhaun, 
is  existence.  Life  is  unendurable,  and  must  be  gut  rid  of. 
Probably  by  this  time  Hcrr  von  Harlmann,  the  succctsoi 
of  Schopenhauer,  and  who  traces  misery  to  consciousness,  i* 
beginning  to  replace  him.  But  it  is  evident  thai  political 
Nihilism  must  find  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  a  philosophy 
which  attributes  evil  to  mere  being. 

But  no  doctrine  is  made  generally  jMipular  either  by  meta- 
physicians or  by  politicians.  The  wand  of  the  enchanter  Is 
required  to  give  life  to  dry  propositions  and  dead  deducticms; 
and  if  a  theory  is  to  find  its  way  to  the  heart  of  a  people,  t^ 
poet  and  the  novelist  must  give  it  soul  and  wings.  Here  u 
an  account  of  the  real  origin  of  a  term  which  has  become  ■ 
household  word.  Travelling  in  1860  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Tourguencf  met  by  chance  a  young  Russian  doctor  called 
Andrejef,  who  had  just  left  the  University  of  St,  FeteribDT;^. 
This  young  fellow,  now  no  more,  professed  the  theory  of  lh« 
purest  negation,  With  the  intuition  which  is  the  peculiar 
gift  of  genius,  Tourguenef  discerned  that  he  had  before  him 
not  a  solitary  phenomenon,  but  a  type.  He  went  deeply  into 
the  subject,  and  finally  wrote  bis  celebrated  novel, '  Fathers  and 
Sons.'  The  fathers  are  the  old  generation,  the  sods  the  new ; 
and  the  latter  he  designated  Nihilists,  Yet  the  word  ittelf  wu 
no  novelty,  Royer  Collard  had  written;  'The  scepticism,  <w 
Nihilism,  which  characterizes  the  philosophy  of  these  latter 
days,  springs  from  satiety.'  M.  Victor  Hugo  had  likewise 
affirmed  that  'the  negation  of  the  Infinite  leads  dirvctiv  to 
Nihilism.' 

We  have  said  that  Herzen  came  at  last  to  be  viewed  with 
suspicion  by  the  more  advanced  advocates  of  Nihilism.  Amongst 
these  were  Oganef  and  Bakunin.  The  burly  figure  of  the  latter 
will  be  remembered  by  Englishmen  who  happened  to  pan  the 
winter   of   1864-5    in    Florence,   and  attended    the  hiniiit.iMe 
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•ptions  of  Herr  Pulszky,  the  etntnent  Hungarian  refugee,  who 
has  since  been  re-admitted  to  the  fuH  privileges  of  Austrian 
citizenship.  While  his  fair  young  wife,  who  had  escaped  with 
him  from  Siberia,*  was  delighting  with  her  wit  and  amiability 
the  more  susceptible  portion  of  that  agreeable  society,  Bakunin, 
in  another  room,  seated  before  a  tumbler  of  smoking  Russian 
tea,  would  discourse  with  ilowing  eloquence  and  the  most 
genial  bonhomie  upon  the  necessity  of  destroying  everything  that 
existed,  and  trusting  to  the  unborn  future  to  fill  up  the  vacuum 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Considerably  over  six  feet  high,  and 
broad  in  proportion,  he  would  splutter  out  between  his  matted 
and  grizzly  beard  sentiments  to  make  the  hair  of  the  uninitiated 
stand  on  end,  then  bring  his  destructive  course  to  a  close  with 
a  peal  of  hearty  laughter,  as  though  to  show  that,  terribly  in 
earnest  as  he  was,  he  exempted  his  present  audience  from  the 
general  doom  he  had  been  foretelling.  There  is  a  French 
saying,  'On  est  toujours  Jacobin  de  ouelou'un ;'  and  Bakunin, 
in  the  eves  of  Herzen,  was  more  Nihilist  than  the  original 
Nihilists  themselves : 

'Neither  yon  nor  I,'  wrote  Herzen  to  Bakmtin,  'Lave  betrayed 
oxa  CDDvictions  ;  hut  we  look  nt  the  qneation  from  a  different  point  of 
Tiew.  You  dash  forward,  as  of  old,  with  a  passion  for  destruction 
that  you  mistake  for  u  croating  forco.  You  hresk  through  all  obstacles, 
yon  respect  history  only  in  the  future.  I,  on  the  contrary,  have  no 
faith  in  the  old  revolntionary  methods,  and  I  labour  to  understand 
the  march  of  man  in  the  past  and  in  the  present,  in  order  to  leom 
how  to  march  with  him,  without  lagging  behind,  and  without  going 
aa  much  in  advance  as  you,  for  men  would  not  and  could  not  follow 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  exhaustive  account  of  all  the 
destructive  projects  of  Bakunin,  but  among  the  objects  of  his 
iconoclastic  fury  were  God,  public  or  private  worship,  mar- 
riage, inheritance,  and  individual  property. 

We  have  spoken  of  Tourguenef,  whose  novels  are  more  or 
less  familiar  to  the  English  public  through  translations  and 
reviews.  Two  equally  instructive  imaginative  writers,  for  any 
one  who  wishes  to  study  Nihilism,  are  Tchemiscevski  and 
Pisemski.  The  latter  declares,  in  his  preface  to  '  An  Agitated 
Sea,'  that  the  historian  of  the  future  may  read  his  work  with 
the  confident  feeling,  that  all  which  is  false  and  factitious  in 
Russian  life  is  reflected  therein.  In  the  society  he  describes 
all  moral   feeling  is  inverted,  falsehood  and  phrasemongering 

*  lo  'RuBsia  Before  and  After  the  War,'  it  is  said  tbat  Madame  Bakunia 
eMap«d  witli  her  children.  TliU  is  a  miBtoke.  Certainly  up  to  ]8G5  there  was 
n  ofliipliag  of  the  murrinjje. 
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reign   aupreme,  and    egotism,  craving  after  enjoymeot,   is  (be 

E residing'  genius.  In  the  works  of  another  Russian  noTelitt, 
'ostojevski,  the  colours  are  yet  more  sombre  and  repulsive.  The 
following  language  occurs  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  hearers : — 
'  Down  with  instraction  and  ficienco ;  wo  have  already  enoo^  to 
l&Bt  OS  for  a  thouEand  ^ears.  Tho  tkiist  for  knowledge  is  an  aristo- 
orntic  thiret.  Add  to  that,  family  love,  and  the  desire  of  proprietor- 
ahip  will  bo  developed.  Lot  us  extirpate  this  deHire.  Let  ns  AevfUoft 
intoxication,  lust,  and  a  corruption  hitherto  unknown.  Let  ns  Enffookls 
geniuses  in  their  cradle.  And  all  this  in  order  to  arrive  at  oompUtR 
equality.  There  are  other  convulsions  that  we  de«ire ;  but  that 
concerus  only  ur,  the  chiefs  of  tho  movement. 

'  Do  you  know  that  wo  are  already  tremendously  strong  i  Belong- 
ing to  our  ranks  are  not  only  thoeo  who  kill,  thoeo  who  bom,  or  thiwo 
who  strike  classic  blows.  Such  people  are  only  obstacles.  I  valu 
nothing  but  discipline.' 

We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  transcribe  the  rest  of  ihe 
passage.  But  those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  gain  a  mnre 
accurate  idea  of  (be  notions  advocated  by  enthusiastic  Nihiliw, 
cannot  do  better  than  consult  a  work  we  have  placed  at  the  brail 
of  this  article,  '  II  Nihilismo,'  by  Signor  Arnaudo,  a  Fnnch 
translation  of  which  has  been  made  by  M .  Henri  Bcllenger,  and 
published  at  Paris. 

This  is  the  last  aspect  of  the  Slavonic  Menace;  and  we  thtak 
our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that  jt  presents  most  formidaUe 
^features.  The  Slav  is  not  an  original  thinker  ;  be  is  too  mvcli 
ofa  child  to  developc  new  ideas ;  but  he  is  quick  at  learning,  and 
in  his  amiable  enthusiasm  he  trtivesties  the  notions  he  imbibec 
.  Nihilism  is  only  the  most  recent  phase  of  the  Cosmopolitao 
jne  volution. 

V     In  presence  of  this  Slavonic  Menace — a  menace  procerding 

.■yfrom  an  ambitious  Goiemment,  an  aggressive  race,  and  h  cli»« 

^ordered    society — what  is  to  be  done?     There  can  be  but  one 

\_^  answer.     It  must  be  firmly  resisted.     To  encourage  or  even  la 

^j   tolerate  it,  is  to  declare  against  European  freedom,  European 

\  peace,  and   European   civilization.     When  the   Lraders  of  lbs 

/  \     IJberal    Party  are  chastened  by  the  responsibilities  of  Officii 

■v  r-^they  will  gradually  come  to  discern  that  they  have  during  ill* 

•^^  last  few  years  been  lending  countenance  and  encouragement  10 

I   ^    the  principal  promoters  of  war  on  the  Continent ;  and  an  in>' 

compmmistng  N'emesis  will  compel  them  to  resist,  and  posubly 

to  denounce,  a  movement  which,  when  in  Opposition,  they  W 

recklessly  favoured. 


(    5«    ) 


Art.  IX.—  T/ie  Neicspapers  for  April  1880. 

IF  the  Conservative  party  has  been  ovettbrown  bythe  recent 
election,  so  too  has  been  that  organized  social  force  which 
we  call  public  opinion.  What  has  particularly  distinguished 
the  defeat  of  Lord  Beacon sfield's  Goremment  has  been  its 
suddenness.  The  Whigs  were  desperately  beaten  in  1841,  but 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  great  majority  in  that  year  was  only  the  high- 
water  mark  of  the  Conservative  reaction  whicb  had  set  in  within 
two  years  of  the  first  Reform  Bill,  Though  the  Liberal  defeat 
Id  1874  was  of  a  magnitude  which  surprised  both  parties,  the 
public  mind  had  been  prepared  for  the  result  by  a  series  of  by- 
elections,  which  bad  reduced  Mr,  Gladstone's  majority  to  half 
its  original  strength.  But  the  blow  that  has  fallen  on  Lord 
Beaconafield  has  come  unexpectedly.  We  believe  that — with 
the  exception  of  Six  W.  Harcourt,  who,  as  all  the  world  konws, 
has  a  singular  gift  of  accurate  prophecy,  and  who  of  course 
foresaw  what  has  happened— no  one  on  the  Liberal  side  was 
sanguine  enough  to  reckon  on  a  majority  of  more  than  twenty, 
or  at  the  most  thirty,  including  the  Home  Rulers.  The  Con- 
servatives, making  allowance  for  a  certain  amount  of  diminu- 
tion in  their  popularity,  still  hoped  to  be  returned  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  support  the  Government  in  carrying  through  its 
policy.  Nor  were  their  expectations  unreasonable.  The  lapse 
of  six  years  had  scarcely  impaired  the  solidity  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  parliamentary  majority.  The  result  of  the  most  recent 
by-elections  in  Liverpool,  Sheffield,  and  Southwark,  seemed  to 
show  that  the  opinion  of  the  constituencies  emphatically  ap- 
proved the  policy  of  the  Government.  With  scarcely  more  than 
one  or  two  exceptions,  the  metropolitan  press,  daily  and  weekly, 
pronounced  In  their  favour.  The  foreign  press  in  all  countries 
but  Russia  and  Italy  were  unanimous  In  the  hope  that  the 
GogUsb  electoral  body  would  grant  the  Tories  a  new  lease  of 
power.  At  home  no  note  of  disapproval  was  heard  but  the 
mechanical  invectives  of  the  Opposition  orators,  which  constant 
reiteration  had  rendered  stale  and  wearisome.  The  consti- 
tuencies remained  as  quiet  as  a  powder-magazine  the  moment 
before  it  explodes,  and  society  surveyed  them  in  blissful  ignorance 
of  the  catastrophe  that  was  impending.  The  spark  fell  in  the 
shape  of  the  notice  of  Dissolution :  the  magazine  exploded  ;  and 
if  the  Conservative  party  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  blown  to 
atoms,  their  powerful  majority  has  been  scattered  to  the  winds. 
At  the  dissolution  of  the  last  Parliament  there  were  351  Con- 
aenrativeg  to  301  Liberals,     When  this  Parliament  meets,  415 
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Liberals  (Including  the  62  Home  llulers)  will  be  confronWd  by 
nu  more  than  237  Conservatives. 

What  has  been  the  cause  of  this  astonishing  defeat  ?  Sonr 
governments  have  perished  from  inherent  weakness,  u  ibe 
Whigs  perislied  in  1841.  Others  have  been  destroyed  bjr  ia* 
temal  dissensions,  as  when  the  rupture  took  place  betwiwn  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  the  Protectionists.  Others  again,  like  Mr. 
Gladstone's  last  Ministry,  from  an  overweening  coolidence  in 
their  own  strength,  have  vexed  and  harassed  the  country  till  It 
was  glad  to  be  rid  of  them.  But  the  present  Govemmeat  hu 
not  fallen  from  any  of  these  causes.  It  cannot  be  accnsed  of 
weakness,  for,  though  thwarted  by  a  factious  Opposition  at  home, 
it  has  courageously  eonfruntcd  the  dangers  which  threatened  ihr 
country  abroad,  and  has  steered  the  vessel  of  the  State  taiic 
through  almost  unexampled  difficulties.  It  saved  Europe  from 
the  consequences  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  and  averted  the 
imminent  danger  of  a  great  war.  This  merit  is  allowed  lo 
Lord  BcaconsReld  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  Continental  opiniaa. 
Whatever  else  the  Conservative  Government  has  been,  it  bu 
not  been  a  do-nothing  government.  Nor  has  the  Ministry  been 
more  than  temporarily  weakened  by  internal  difTerent^s  ;  its 
union  was  to  the  last  as  hearty  anil  complete  as  in  the  boot 
of  triumph  in  1874.  It  has  neither  pulled  down  cborchM, 
threatened  property,  nor  harassed  interests.  lu  errors,  indeed, 
have  been  rather  on  the  side  of  omission  than  commission  ;  bat, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  external  pressure  far 
activity  in  domestic  legislation,  the  absence  of  interference  by 
the  State  will  never  in  quiet  times  be  accounted  a  grave  crime 
in  a  country  like  England.  Besides,  the  Government  has  dnnr 
much  really  good  and  useful  work  of  a  quiet  kind.  The  Con- 
solidation  of  the  Factory  Acts,  the  Artisans'  Dwelling  Act,  tb* 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  the  Army  Discipline  Act,  and  other 
valuable  administrative  measures,  must  in  the  opinion  of  all 
fair-minded  men  relieve  the  Ministry  from  the  imputation  of 
neglecting  the  home  interests  of  the  country. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains,  that  the  country  has  seen  6t  lo 
return  no  more  than  237  Conservatives  to  the  present  ParliamenL 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  adverse  verdict  is  p*tlial  and 
inconclusive  ;  that  it  represents  a  majority  of  the  electors  in  tbr 
United  Kingdom  and  Ireland,  but  nut  in  England  ;  or  that  it  is 
•  the  opinion  of  the  boroughs,  but  not  of  the  counties.  On  tbe 
contrary,  it  is  very  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  realm. 
Conservatism,  indeed,  holds  its  own  in  the  north-east  aad  pan 
of  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  the  old  Orange  loyalty  reouuM 
staunch  against  the  seductions  both  of  Home  Rule  aad  TemU 
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Kight.  Even  here,  however,  there  has  been  loss,  and  as  for  the 
lyst  ol'  Ireland,  now  that  Carlow  and  King's  County  have  turned 
against  the  Tories,  it  may  be  said  that  the  followers  of  Mr. 
Parnell  and  Mr.  Shaw  are  masters  of  the  situation.  In  Scotland 
the  Conservative  cause  has  almost  reached  a  vanishing-point. 
The  victory  in  Midlothian  has  been  repeated  in  one  county 
after  another,  and  Wigtonshire,  Dumbartonshire,  the  two  Ayr-  • 
shires,  and  Haddingtonshire — the  last  won  by  the  popularity  of 
Lord   Elcho— alone  uphold  the  standard  of  the  party. 

la  England  there  have  been  one  or  two  noteworthy  gains,  and 
a  few  consolatory  symptoms  to  brighten  the  generally  disastrous 
character  of  our  fortunes.  The  Whigs,  after  their  experience  at 
die  by-election,  have  declined  a  contest  at  Liverpool.  The  City 
of  London,  by  unexampled  majorities,  has  shown  its  confidence 
in  the  representatives  of  the  Tories  ;  so  that  the  two  great  centres 
of  commercial  opinion  in  England  pronounce  an  emphatic  verdict 
in  favour  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Sheffield  also,  which  led  the 
way  in  showing  that  the  old  national  fire  was  still  alive,  returns 
&  Tory  for  the  first  time  in  its  history ;  Taunton,  long  a  strong- 
hold of  Liberalism,  places  a  Conservative  at  the  head  of  the 
poll ;  and  Greenwich  makes  what  amends  it  can  for  the  defection 
of  Midlothian,  Of  the  other  metropolitan  boroughs,  however, 
Westminster,  the  chief  centre  of  wealth  and  refinement,  is,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  observes,  singular  in  its  Conservatism  ;  Chelsea 
and  Marylcbone  decline  any  longer  to  allow  the  Conservatives  a 
share  in  the  representation  ;  Hackney,  Finsbury,  and  Lambeth 
remain  Liberal ;  while  Southwark  has  illustrated  democratic 
fickleness  by  rejecting  the  Tory  representative  whom,  a  month 
before,<it  had  returned  with  a  clear  majority  over  the  combined 
votes  of  his  two  Liberal  competitors.  The  borough  constituencies 
all  over  England  have  shown  a  kindred  disposition. 

Turning  to  the  counties,  the  aspect  of  affairs  is  perhaps 
even  more  discouraging  for  the  Tories,  for  in  these  their 
supremacy  has  been  hitherto  undisputed.  And  so  too  it  re- 
mains in  the  metropolitan  counties,  which  are  the  nearest 
to  the  centre  of  wealth  and  intelligence.  Of  ninety-two 
members  returned  by  Middleses,  Buckinghamshire,  Hertford- 
shire, Berkshire,  Essex,  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  fifty-five  are 
Conservatives,  so  that  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  entire  Conservative 
strength  is  derived  from  these  counties.  The  thanks  of  the 
Conservatives  are  due  above  all  to  the  true  old  English  spirit  of 
Kent,  which  returns  twelve  representatives  of  the  Tory  party, 
being  three  more  than  in  the  last  Parliament.  Sussex  is  nut  far 
behind.  Brighton  has  indeed  been  lost  by  a  very  narrow 
majority  ;  but  a  victory  has  been  gained  in  Hastings,  which  has 

long 
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long  been  pxcluaively  Liberal,  while  ten  out  of  the  fourteen  aekli 
in  the  county  are  occupied  hy  Tories.  The  East  and  Bitid  divi- 
sions of  Surrey  have  also  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
crushing  repulse  of  the  Liberal  attack;  and  in  Middlesex  Hu 
great  triumph  of  Lord  George  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Coope  will 
be  long  remembeTcd.  On  the  whole,  too,  the  south-we&t«m 
counties  have  been  true  to  their  colours.  But  in  Wales,  in  tbe 
border  counties,  in  the  Midlands,  and  in  the  North,  the  defeal»  irf 
the  Conservatives  have  been  frequent  and  serious.  Their  loi* 
in  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales  alone  has  amounted  to 
thirty-six  seats;  and  to  set  against  all  this  they  have  bot  one 
solitary  gain  in  East  Cumberland. 

Regarding  this  overwhelming  Liberal  majority  as  a  display 
of  anti-Tory  feeling  throughout  the  country,  we  may  readily 
discover  certain  great  drifts  of  social  and  national  aspiration, 
which  have  contributed  towards  the  defeat  of  our  par^.  In 
Ireland,  the  imagination  of  a  fickle  and  enthusiastic  race  bat 
been  carried  away  by  the  rival  schemes  of  the  Home  Rule 
Association  and  the  Land  League,  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Shaw 
will  each  head  a  devoted  contingent,  and  will  aim  at  obiecU 
destructive  of  the  rights  of  pro|>erty  and  the  integrity  of  tbc 
Empire.  In  Scotland,  the  genius  of  the  people,  '  perfervid '  as 
of  old,  and  schooled  in  the  harsh  rigour  of  PresbyterianisDi, 
opposes  itself  to  the  aristocratic  traditions  of  Conserratisin  as 
naturally  as  it  sympathizes  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  grim  eaRkcsfr- 
ness  and  absence  of  humour.  The  English  and  Welsh  Di^ 
senters  again,  like  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  form  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  body,  whose  vote  is  given  partly  on  ecclesiastical 
grounds,  and  partly  from  that  '  progressive '  radicalism,  wbich 
so  remarkably  distinguishes  them  from  their  steady  religions 
forefathers.  But  the  most  ominous  and  for  Conservatives  the 
saddest  change  in  a  large  body  of  organized  opinion  is  the 
defection  from  the  Tory  party  of  a  considerable  section  of  the 
agricultural  interest.  If  the  farmers  of  England  have  rcallr 
voted  against  the  Conservatives  on  no  better  grounds  than  tlw 
Liberal  organs  suppose,  a  bitter  awakening  and  rcpcntanc*  U 
assuredly  in  store  for  them. 

'  The  farmcrB,'  Mye  the  '  Timea '  of  April  \'i,  •  have  mUi  in  fto^' 
OB  was  ])orfectly  natural  and  reasonable,  not  npou  tho  past,  bat  VfOKl 
the  future.  They  havQ  not  been  trying  the  AUnistry  for  their  pMfc 
conduct,  on  which,  perhaps,  tLey  do  not  oare  to  form  a  very  dsftut* 
opinion.  But  they  want  to  ace  if  now  men  can  do  better  for  thun  ia 
thu  fatnre,  and  they  are  satisfied  it  is  the  safer  plan  to  oiake  lyima 


To  make  some  cha 
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mbataotial,  English -hearted  Tarmer  must  indeed  have  attired 
for  the  worse  if  his  vote  is  given  on  the  same  grounds  as  that 
of  the  fickle  and  migratory  householder  in  the  boroughs.  Is  it 
really  to  see  if  '  new  men  can  do  better  for  him  in  the  future,' 
that  he  has  transferred  his  allegiance  to  the  party  which  has 
always  subordinated  his  interests  to  those  nf  the  manufncturer, 
which,  when  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power,  utterly  declined  to 
entertain  his  complaints  of  the  unjust  incidence  of  local  rates, 
and  which  has  merely  taken  up  the  cry  about  the  land  laws  in 
consequence  of  the  distress  caused  by  bad  seasons?  We  cannot 
believe  it.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  think,  that  in  their  distress 
the  fanners  have  swallowed  the  bait  which  the  Liberals  held  out 
lo  ^em,  without  reflecting  on  the  consequences  which  their 
secession  from  the  Conservatives  must  exercise  in  the  entire 
political  situation.  Whatever  have  been  their  reasons,  disap- 
pointment, we  fear,  awaits  them.  Meantime  wc  have  only  to 
note  the  fact,  that  the  Radical  cause  has  I^een  promoted,  not  only 
by  the  Land  League  of  Ireland  and  the  Presbyterian  bigotry  of 
Scotland,  but  by  the  tenant  farmers  of  England. 

But  when  all  these  organic  movements  of  public  opinion  are 
accounted  for,  there  still  remains  a  vast  unknown  quantity  in 
the  popular  vote  which  defies  analysis.  From  the  statistics 
wbich  have  been  compiled  at  the  time  we  write,  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  votes  given  in  1880  to  the  Conservatives  has  been 
1,412,956,  as  against  1,217,806  given  them  in  1874,  showing  an 
actual  tncT-f(ue  of  195,150.  On  the  Liberal  side  the  vote  in  1880 
has  been  1,877,296,  while  in  1874  it  was  only  1,431,805,  the  in- 
crease being  445,41^1.  So  that,  while  the  Conservatives  obtain 
additional  support  to  the  amount  of  16  per  cent.,  the  Liberals 
increase  their  following  by  31'!  per  cent.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  large  masses  of  electors  who  have  never  before  exercised 
the  franchise  have  appeared  at  the  poll,  and  that  the  most  notice- 
able feature  in  the  Liberal  triumph  Is  not  so  much  the  power  of 
principles  or  opinions,  or  even  of  eloquence,  as  the  influence  of 
numbers. 

If  we  want  to  understand  whv  these  numbers  have  polled 
for  the  Liberals  and  against  the  Conservatives,  we  must  go 
back  to  the  elementary  principles  of  our  system  of  party 
government.  Wc  have  a  vast  electoral  body  possessing  the 
practical  disposal  of  all  that  power,  place,  and  patronage, 
which  form  the  chief  objects  of  ambition  to  men  of  affairs.  The 
electors  award  these  precious  spoils  alternately  to  one  or  other 
of  the  two  historical  parties.  To  obtain  the  good-will  of  a 
numerical  majority  of  the  constituencies,  is  the  great  aim  of 
_    Mtrtr  conflict:  everything  in  political  life  is  accordingly  made 
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to  depend  on  the  strictness  of  organization,  and  a  knowledge  o( 
the  various  arts  by  which  numbers  of  men  can  be  attracted  tn 
a  single  point.  We  may  assume,  therefore,  that  the  nuclns 
of  a  popular  vote  will  consist  on  each  side  of  strict  party  men, 
who,  from  interest  or  principle,  arc  bent  upon  securing  a  succen 
for  the  cause  which  they  serve.  There  are  of  course  occasiont 
when  some  question  comes  before  the  constituencies,  in  wUiti 
the  electors  ieel  an  interest  quite  independent  of  party.  B«l 
when  the  issue  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  their  own  immediite 
interests,  they  fall  almost  inevitably  into  the  hands  of  partj 
managers.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  we  think  of  the  in- 
numerable advantages  that  ofTer  themselves  to  the  attacking 
party,  we  shall  perceive  that,  unless  a  Government  bas  enjoytrf 
an  exceptional  amount  of  prosperity  and  good  fortune,  its 
chances  of  obtaining  a  just  trial  from  a  fickle  dcmociacy  ue 
exceedingly  slender. 

No  one  can  say  that  the  Tory  Ministry  appeared  before  ifac 
people  with  fortune  on  their  side.  The  stars  in  their  cowm 
seem  to  have  fought  against  them.  Social  distress  resoltuig 
from  five  bad  seasons,  a  general  depression  in  the  commercisl 
world,  foreign  complications,  an  accumulation  of  debt,  and 
failing  revenue,  were  the  conditions  under  which  tbey  had  t« 
fight  the  battle.  Against  them  was  arrayed  a  party  which  hai 
been  six  years  out  of  office,  and  which  was  accordingly 
for  the  attack  with  all  the  advantages  that  hanger  possesses  onr 
satiety.  To  this  regular  army  of  canvassers  was  added  the 
highly  trained  volunteer  force  of  Nonconformity.  The  clergj 
of  the  Established  Church,  though  as  a  body  they  were  of  ooone 
on  the  Conservative  side,  abstained  with  their  usual  prodeoc* 
from  any  active  interference  in  the  fray.  But  we  may  say  coB- 
fidently  that  there  was  scarcely  a  Dissenting  chapel  or  school- 
house  throughout  the  country  which  was  not  converted  into  a 
Liberal  Committee-room.  Every  kind  of  moral  feeling 
influence  that  could  inflame  the  popular  mind  was  employed 
against  the  Government  by  these  pious  partisans.  Availing 
themselves  of  the  general  discontent,  they  insinuated  that  tita 
bad  seasons  and  bad  trade  were  the  judgments  of  an  ofieoded 
Providence  on  a  wicked  Government.  Denunciation 
another  effective  weapon.  The  torrent  and  ferocity  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  moral  invective  were  only  distinguishable  from  ifae 
rhetoric  of  other  preachers  by  his  superior  eloquence ;  and  it 
woidd  perhaps  have  been  strange  if  multitudes  of  simple-tnindcd 
people  had  not  been  carried,  away  by  the  accounts  of  nlinistciisl 
wicKedness  which  were  for  ever  being  dinned  into  tbetr  can.. 
Enthusiasm  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  result;  there 
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vague  impression  abroad,  that  the  Tories  wished  to  help   the 
Turks  to  bully  oppressed  nationalities.     Ignorance   and   pre- 
judice were  also  freely  encouraged.     No  fiction  was  too  gross 
for  the  flatterers  of  the  mob.     Thus  Mr.  Cohen,  at  Southwark, 
did  not  scruple  to  inform  a  large  audience  that  the  Tories  had 
ordered  the  erection  of  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  to 
the  late  Prince  Imperial,  in  order  to  express  their  hatred  of 
Republican  institutions.    To  the  same  constituency  Mr.  Sullivan 
exhibited  a  ^  cat,'  to  show  the  electors  that  corporal  punishment 
was  retained  in  the  army  in  consequence  of  the  natural  inhu- 
manity of  the  Conservative  party.     In  Chelsea  the  intelligence 
of  the  constituency  was  appealed  to  by  large  placards  asking 
whether  they  would  vote  for  ^  Gladstone,  and  Peace  and  Pro- 
sperity,' or  for  *  Beaconsfield,  and  War  and  Want.'     At  North- 
ampton Mr.  Adam,  the  Libersd  whip,  and  Mr.  Morley,  a  religious 
Dissenter^  expressed  their  eager  wishes  for  the  triumph  of  the 
notorious  Mr.  Bradlaugh  over  the  detestable  Tories.     Lastly,  a 
passion  which  has  exercised  much  influence  has  been  the  love  of 
change.     A  friend  of  ours,  a  keen  canvasser  for  the  Conser- 
vatives, informs  us  that  he  wasted  much  persuasion  on  an  elector 
who  was  firm  in  his  determination  to  poll  for  the  Liberals. 
Being  asked  his  reason,  the  citizen  replied,  ^  The  Tories  have 
been  in  six  years;   it  is  time  that  the  other  ** blokes"  had  a 
turn.'     We  do  not  doubt  that  the  ideas  of  government  enter- 
tained  by  this  impartial  dispenser  of  patronage  were  largely 
shared  by  his  fellow-electors  throughout  the  kingdom.     Now  if 
it  be  considered  that  all  these  diverse  influences — discontent, 
hope,  love  of  change,  party  spirit,  envy,  enthusiasm,  and  the  like 
—-have  been  operating  on  large  masses  of  men  in  every  con- 
stituency, and  concentrating  their  energies  on  a  single  point,  we 
shall  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  extraordinarily  composite 
nature  of  the  popular  intelligence  which  Mr.  Gladstone  describes 
as  a  great  judicial  Court  of  Appeal. 

One  thing  only  is  certain.  There  has  been  a  great  party 
fight  and  a  great  party  triumph.  The  result  of  the  conflict  has 
been  to  dispel  a  certain  number  of  illusions,  but  a  good  many 
still  remain.  The  Tories  have  awaked  from  their  dream. 
They  trusted  too  implicitly  in  the  general  good  sense  of  the 
country,  so  strongly  evinced  in  the  remarkable  by-elections  at 
She£Bield,  Liverpool,  and  Southwark :  they  did  not  make  sufficient 
allowance  for  the  loss  of  balance  occasioned  by  the  excitement 
of  a  vast  electorate  at  a  general  election.  We  do  not  doubt 
besides  that,  lulled  by  the  security  of  possession,  they  had 
allowed  themselves  to  be  outstripped  in  point  of  organization 
by  the  Liberals.     But  all  this  belongs  to  the  past,  and  it  is 

more 
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more  .profitable  to  reflect  on  the  present  illusions  of  the  Whigi. 
The  Whigs  hare  chosen  to  fight  the  battle  on  the  narrowest 
party  lines,  and  they  have  won  it.  Speaking  at  Margate  on  the 
7th  of  April,  Mr.  Goschen  said  : 

'  The  Liberal  party  were  yictorions ;  they  put  their  own  constmc* 
tion  on  it,  and  it  was  simply  this — the  verdict  of  the  oomxtry  hid 
endorsed  Uie  policy  of  the  OppoBition.' 

This  is  the  literal  truth ;  but  then  the  Opposition  have  nerer 
had  any  policy,  except  to  oust  the  Government.  It  was  the 
Whig  leader  who  exhorted  his  distracted  followers  to  ^sink  iheii 
differences  and  unite  in  turning  out  the  Tories.'  For  a  lon^ 
time,  indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  even  this  effort  was  beyond  the 
power  of  the  Opposition.  They  endeavoured  to  catch  an  advan- 
tage for  themselves  out  of  the  embarrassment  of  the  Ministiy  at 
the  time  of  the  Bulgarian  Atrocity  agitation  ;  but  their  hopes 
were  crushed  by  the  success  of  the  Government  at  the  Congress 
of  Berlin.  They  tried  again  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Afghan 
War,  and  after  the  massacre  at  Cabul ;  and  again  they  failed  as 
signally  as  before.  Afterwards  they  coquetted  with  the  Home 
Rulers,  patronized  Local  Option,  and  fraternized  with  the  Liberal 
Associations  ;  but  without  effect. 

One  of  the  last  prophecies  of  the  late  Earl  Russell  was  that 
^  whenever  the  Liberal  party  was  reconstituted  it  would  be  on  a 
Whig  basis  ; '  and  if  the  veteran  statesman  had  lived  to  see  the 
multitude  of  aristocratic  aspirants  for  office  bent  on  verifying  his 
predictions,  it  would  have  rejoiced  his  heart.  As  party  men,  we 
do  not  grudge  the  Whigs  their  triumphs.  Six  years  is  no  doubc 
an  unusually  long  period  for  a  Tory  Government  to  have  been 
in  power,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  view  of  the  respect- 
able elector  mentioned  before  '  that  the  other  "  blokes  "  should 
have  a  turn.'  The  Whigs  claim  to  be  able  administrators. 
We  shall  consider  their  measures  with  fairness,  and  in  no  spirit 
of  factious  opposition  ;  but  we  are  not  ready  to  give  them  fall 
confidence  beforehand.  And  when  we  leave  the  region  oi 
business,  and  come  to  the  speculations  of  the  Whigs  as  to  the 
causes  of  their  triumph,  and  the  influence  which  their  advent 
to  power  will  exercise  on  the  future  policy  of  the  country,  we 
find  ourselves  once  more  in  a  world  of  illusion.  It  is  part  of 
the  Whig  case,  that  the  policy  of  the  Conservative  Government 
has  been  one  of  violence  and  disturbance,  and  they  maintain 
that,  in  pronouncing  so  strongly  against  the  Tories,  the  country 
is  only  displaying  its  attachment  to  Whig  moderation. 

'  We  quite  admit/  said  Lord  Hartington  during  his  campaign  in 
North-East  Lancashire,  *  that  there  may  bo  times  when  the  oonntry 
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is  not  anxious  for  change,  and  when  a  Oonservatiye  Government  may 
be  best  for  it ;  bnt  we  altogether  deny  that  the  policy  of  this  Govern- 
ment has  been  a  tmly  Conservative  policy.  They  have  adopted  in 
many  respects,  and  especially  in  their  foreign  policy,  a  course  of 
conduct  which  I  believe  would  have  startled  and  alarmed  old  Conser- 
vative statesmen  as  much  as  it  has  alarmed  us.  It  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  making  great  sweeping  or  revolutionary  changes  that  we 
are  asking  the  country  now  to  replace  that  Conservative  majority. 
It  is  for  the  purpose  of  reverting  to  a  policy  of  prudence  and  mode- 
ration. I  cannot  better  conclude,  perhaps,  than  by  giving  you  the 
advice  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  who  said  the  other  day,  '^  Let  us  now 
at  last  have  a  little  common  sense."  We  think  that  the  verdict  of 
the  boroughs  has  already  shown  that  the  boroughs  have  a  little 
oommon  sense.' 

This  policy  of  ^  common  sense'  and  moderation  is  therefore 
supposed  by  the  Whigs  to  have  been  approved  by  the  con- 
stituencies at  the  recent  elections.  Now  we  need  take  no 
notice  of  the  indictment  against  the  Conservative  Government. 
It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  Lord  Hartington's  charge  of  want 
of  ^  common  sense/  if  established  against  the  Ministry,  is  esta- 
blished also,  not  only  against  the  late  Parliament,  which,  by 
enormous  majorities,  showed  its  approval  of  their  policy,  but 
also  against  the  whole  of  Europe  as  represented  at  the  Congress 
of  Berlin.  Nor  need  we  stop  to  enquire  how  it  is  that  Liberals 
of  such  weight  and  impartiality  as  Lord  Grey  and  others  have 
expressed  their  wishes  for  the  success  of  a  Government  which 
delights  in  tinsel  and  bombast. 

The  past  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself:  what  we  are 
concerned  with  is  the  future,  and  the  nature  of  that  *  policy  of 
prudence  and  moderation '  to  which  Lord  Hartington  thinks 
that  the  electors  are  so  anxious  that  their  representatives  should 
revert.  The  Whigs  have  put  forward  their  programme ;  it  is 
no  doubt  exceedingly  ^  prudent  and  moderate,'  not  to  say  modest 
and  mouse-like. 

1.  Equalization  of  the  borough  and  county  franchise. 

2.  Establishment  of  Local  Boards  for  the  administration  of 
county  business  on  the  elective  principle. 

3.  A  modification  of  the  law  of  entail,  and  facilities  for  the 
transfer  of  land. 

Such  are  the  mighty  projects — which  it  is  allowed  that 
the  Tories  themselves  would  probably  have  contemplated  if 
they  remained  in  office — to  realize  which  the  Whigs  have  been 
replaced  in  power  with  a  majority  larger  than  has  been  bestowed 
upon  any  party  since  the  days  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  I  With 
regard  to  the  first  proposal,  we  shall  only  say  that,  though  of 

course 
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course  the  Whigs  are  irrevocably  committed  to  it,  we  shall  be 
surprised  if  thej  regard  it  with  much  enthusiasm  now  that  thej 
have  had  experience  of  democratic  mutability,  and  are   com* 
fortably   installed  in  office.      As   to   the  question   of  Coantj 
Boards,  we  are  as  much  disposed  as  the  Whigs  to  look  with 
favour  upon  any  development  of  local  government,  which  may 
relieve  Parliament  of  the   superfluous  burdens  with  whidi  it 
is  oppressed.     The   Government  of  Lord  Beaconsfield    intro- 
duced  a  measure  aiming  at  this  object :  and,  if  it  failed  to 
meet  with  that  support  in  the  last  Parliament  which  we  always 
hoped  it  would  secure,  its  lukewarm  reception  was  due  not  more 
to  the  absorbing  interest  of  foreign  policy,  than  to  the  absence  of 
external  pressure  from  those  whose  interests  were  chiefly  affected 
by  it.     The  truth  is  that  the  farmers  are  not  particalarly  keen 
upon  the  subject.     They  know  that  the  present  financial  ad- 
ministration of  the  counties  is  both  efficient  and  economical, 
and,  with  their  experience  of  School  Board  magnificence,  thgr 
arc  somewhat  apprehensive  of  the  effect  which  a  change  to  the 
principle  of  election  might  exercise  upon  their  pockets.     Never- 
theless, we  predict  with  confidence  that  a  well-considered  sdienie 
for  introducing  the  representative  principle  into  the  finandil 
part  of  county  government  would  meet  with  no  opposition  fnm 
the  Tories.    Lastly,  with  reference  to  the  proposed  reform  of  the 
land  laws,  we  have  only  to  point  to  the  measure  recently  intn^ 
duced  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.     If  the  Whigs  elect  to  proceed 
with  this,  or  to  replace  it  by  a  scheme  of  their  own,  equallj 
cautious'*  and  comprehensive,  the  Tories  will  not  be  the  men  to 
throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  useful  legislation.  It  woaU 
be  too  ridiculous  if  the  parturition  of  the  electoral  mountain, 
which  has  recently  astounded  society,  were  to  end  in  nothing  bat 
the  Whig  mouse.     But  the  amount  of  interest  which  the  countrr 
feels  in  the  programme  of  the  *  Moderate'  party  may  be  met" 
sured   bv  the  fact   that,  amidst  all   the  sound   and  furv  of  the 
conflict,  the  measures  we  have  enumerated  were  barely  men- 
tioned by  a  single  representative  speaker. 

Another  illusion,  which  we  suspect  will  soon  be  dispersed  bj 
the  logic  of  facts,  is  the  cheerful  belief  of  the  modem  waiten 
upon  Providence,  that  the  common  sense  of  the  constituencies  is 
sure  to  arrange  all  things  for  Xhe  best.  The  struggles  of  the  poli- 
tical optimist  to  adapt  himself  to  the  changes  of  popalar  opinion 
are  as  fine  a  comedy  as  the  stunly  profession  of  principle  by  the 
Whigs.  We  remember  the  air  of  solemn  wisdom  with  which 
these  easy-principled  philosophers  opposed  the  Ministerial  poli^ 
during  the  *  Atrocity '  period,  and  down  to  the  very  moment 
when  the  Russians   had   Constantinople  in  their  grasp; — how 

with 
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Krith  the  revulsion  of  public  feeling  they  shifted  about,  and  sup- 
ported the  Government  with  more  or  less  fervour  till  the  first 
lay  of  the  recent  elections ; — and  we  have  since  watched  with 
mingled  amusement  and  compassion  their  struggles  to  discover  a 
link  of  consistency  between  their  past  opinions  and  their  present 
necessities.  It  is  no  doubt  a  task  of  some  difficulty  to  reconcile 
\  general  support  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  administration  under 
the  old  Parliament  with  a  vote  of  censure  upon  it  in  the  new. 
But  the  transition  can  be  effected.  Everything,  we  are  told,  has 
turned  out  as  it  ought,  and  the  country  has  been  following  the 
advice  which  its  oracle  consistently  gave  it.  We  are  now  de- 
livered from  all  danger  of  annexation  in  Afghanistan  (as  if  this 
liad  ever  been  contemplated)  ;  we  may  alter  our  Egyptian  policy ; 
uid  further  the  claims  of  Greece.  Otherwise  matters  will  go  on 
precisely  as  before ;  some  *  heedless  rhetoric '  will  no  doubt  have 
x>  *  drop  into  oblivion ; '  but  the  Liberal  leaders  will  never  proceed 
farther  than  ^  moderate  men '  approve.  The  political  weather 
las  for  a  short  period  been  violently  unsettled ;  but  the  atmos- 
phere has  again  become  clear  and  quiet,  and,  though  the  wind 
las  shifted  round  to  a  different  quarter,  nothing  in  the  way  of 
t  disturbance  or  a  depression  can  be  discerned  approaching  our 
lappy  coasts. 

All  this  is  admirable  and  ingenious,  but  has  no  better  founda- 
ion  than  a  house  built  upon  the  sands.  It  has  long  been 
nipposed  that  the  daily  press,  which  is  necessarily  obliged  to 
rtudy  the  tastes  of  a  multitude  of  readers,  is  a  satisfactory  reflex 
>f  the  general  sense  of  the  constituent  body.  Before  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1867  this  was  no  doubt  the  case.  The  10/.  householder 
fras  a  being  whom  it  was  possible  to  understand.  He  had  cer- 
:ain  definite  class-characteristics  of  his  own,  and  he  was  con- 
liderably  influenced  by  the  opinions  of  the  classes  above  him. 
Bat  the  modern  elector  is  a  complete  terra  iffnota.  Holding  a 
x>mparatively  small  stake  in  the  general  well-being  of  the 
x>antry,  unthrifty,  migratory,  in  short  irresponsible,  he  is  little 
effected  by  the  conventional  principles  of  regular  society. 
Though  he  is  susceptible  of  generous  instincts  to  a  degree  far 
[>eyond  the  old  lOL  householder,  his  feelings  are  vague  and 
transitory.  He  may  sometimes  show  himself  keenly  alive  to  the 
influence  of  educated  opinion  ;  but  where  his  prejudices  are 
enlisted,  or  when  he  is  possessed  by  enthusiasm,  he  sets  reason  at 
defiance,  and  time  and  facts  alone  can  cure  him  of  his  delusions. 
Meanwhile  the  destinies  of  the  country  are  entirely  at  his  mercy. 
Perhaps  the  first  revelation  of  his  peculiarities  was  the  tri- 
umphant return  of  Dr.  Kenealy  for  Stoke.  It  is  now  evident 
(bat  the  extraordinary  popular  craze  for  the  Tichbome  Claimant 
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has  died  a  natural  death ;  bat  it  has  proved  strong  enough  to 
monopolize  half  the  representation  of  a  populous  constitnencj 
for  the  whole  of  one  Parliament.  In  the  same  waj  the  agita- 
tion caused  by  the  Bulgarian  Atrocities  possessed  the  mind  of 
the  majority,  until  a  stronger  emotion  was  aroused  by  the  maidi 
of  the  Russians  on  Constantinople.  The  arrest  of  this  more- 
ment  by  the  entry  of  the  British  fleet  into  the  Oardanellesi 
and  the  warlike  preparations  by  which  that  demonstration  wai 
followed,  provoked  a  different  sort  of  enthusiasm,  which  culmi- 
nated with  the  return  of  our  Plenipotentiaries  from  Berlin,  fiat 
the  memory  of  these  achievements  has  faded,  and  the  last  im- 
pression left  upon  the  mind  of  the  electorate  is  the  disagreeable 
expense  which  they  have  occasioned.  Thus  we  see  three  different 
emotions  successively  swaying  the  judgment  of  the  masses.  It 
is  as  Aufidius  says  : — 

'  One  fire  drives  out  one  fire ;  one  nail  one  nail ; 
Bights  by  rights  falter ;  strengths  by  strengths  do  fiuL' 

There  is  doubtless  an  element  of  reason  in  these  various  verdicts 
of  the  multitude;  democratic  sympathies,  national  pride,  and 
general  discontent,  are  all  natural  instincts  in  a  free  society; 
but  seeing,  as  we  all  must,  how  entirely  the  opinion  of  the 
people  is  governed  by  sentiment,  we  are  not  impressed  with  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  hear  in  the  voice  of  numbers  the  voice 
of  God. 

Yet  one  more  illusion  must  give  place  before  hard  facts — and 
that  is  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  the  masses  themselves.  *The 
world,'  said  Napoleon,  '  is  governed  by  Imagination.'  *  England,* 
said  Lord  Aberdeen,  as  reported  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  *  is 
jToverned  by  Talk.'  There  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  truth  in  each 
saying  to  warrant  the  epigram.  Imagination  and  Talk  can 
destroy  Governments,  if  they  cannot  permanently  establish  them. 
Napoleon's  overthrow  of  the  entire  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe 
was  in  great  part  accomplished  by  the  effect  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution on  the  imagination.  The  fall  of  Lord  Beaconsfield*s 
Government  is  perhaps  principally  due  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
powers  of  Talk.  For  three  years  ptist  Mr.  Gladstone  has  fixed 
his  whole  mind  on  one  object. 

*  My  purpose,'  said  he,  in  his  famous  Oxford  speech  in  1878,  '  I 
may  tell  you  fairly,  has  been  with  extremely  inadequate  means,  and 
in  a  very  poor  and  mean  degree,  but  still  to  the  best  of  my  power, 
for  tLc  last  eighteen  months,  day  and  night,  week  by  week,  month  by 
month,  to  counterwork  as  well  as  I  could  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
purpose  of  Lord  Beaconsficld.* 

He  has  now    succeeded  to  the   utmost  limit  of  his   desires, 

and 
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and  he  addresses  his  vanquished  foes  with  an   air  of  magna- 
nimity.    Let  bygones  be  bygones,  says  he  : — 

*  I  have  been  personally  engaged,  and  warmly  engaged,  for  a 
length  of  time,  in  Uiis  great  contest.  1  have  now  Lud  down  my  arms. 
I  do  not  mean  that  1  have  renoonced  the  service  of  my  country,  but 
I  mean  that  I  have  done  with  the  keen  controversy  that  has  led  up 
to  the  present  election.  From  this  time  forward  we  hope  to  open  a 
new  and,  as  I  trust,  a  happier  chapter  of  our  history.' 

This  is  very  characteristic.  We  take  it  that  these  words  can  % 
only  mean  that  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  then  intend  to  resume  o£Bce. 
A  sense  of  responsibility  has  never  been  a  prominent  feature  in 
his  character.  A  Protean  process  of  self-transformation  has 
marked  his  whole  career.  Instability  of  principle  is  written  on 
each  of  his  political  phases,  from  his  appearance  as  leader  of  the 
*  unbending  Tories '  to  his  present  attitude  as  the  hope  of  militant 
democracy.  Instability  characterized  his  extraordinary  tergiver^ 
sations  during  the  Crimean  War,  and  his  support  of  despotic 
Russia,  the  foe  of  British  interests  and  manufactures,  in  her 
Eastern  policy  during  the  last  three  years.  Instability  appears  in 
his  subserviency  to  the  Vatican  during  his  term  of  office,  and  his 
fulminations  against  it  after  his  fall.  Instability  of  purpose  was 
the  secret  of  his  abdication  of  the  leadership  under  the  depression 
caused  by  defeat.  The  same  emotional  restlessness  manifested 
itself  on  the  first  symptoms  of  the  democratic  revival  during 
the  Atrocity  agitation,  when,  thrusting  aside  the  constitutional 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  he  placed  himself  at  the  bead  of  the 
Radicals  and  Nonconformists  in  the  crusade  against  the  Turks 
and  the  Tories.  He  has  won  a  victory  as  the  champion  of  the 
multitude.  But  if  he  thinks  that  he  has  ^  done  with  the  con- 
troversy' which  he  himself  has  excited,  he  is  mistaken.  We 
hold  him  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  his  actions,  and 
we  consider  that,  as  he  has  borne  the  chief  part  in  persuading 
the  people  to  overturn  the  Queen's  Government,  it  is  to  him 
that  we  ought  to  look  for  the  principles  of  our  future  policy  at 
home  and  abroad. 

What,  then,  in  the  way  of  domestic  legislation  has  Mr. 
Gladstone  been  proposing  to  the  people  during  his  fiery  crusade  ? 
We  believe  that  on  a  recent  occasion  he  gave  notice  to  the 
English  constituencies,  in  the  pages  of  a  magazine,  of  thirty-one 
measures — so  precise  was  his  arithmetic — which  required  instant 
attention  I  His  promises  to  the  harder  men  of  the  North  were  less 
numerous ;  but  their  nature,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
presented  to  the  imagination,  are  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 
The  first,  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  country  at  the  present 
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moment  is,  it  seems,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  Scotland  I  Like  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposals,  the 
necessity  of  this  change  is  enforced  on  the  largest  possible  prin* 
ciples.  The  first  two  principles  requiring  it  are  intelligible 
ones — population  and  revenue.  But  the  third,  and  it  would 
seem  the  most  convincing  of  all,  is — ^the  element  of  distance  I 

'  A  small  number  of  representatives  are  more  effective  when  tkej 
are  close  to  the  seat  of  Government,  than  when  they  are  far  from  the 
seat  of  Government.  ...  It  is  recoguized  that  nearness  is  a  retson 
for  having  a  more  limited  number  of  members,  and  consequently  that 
distance  constitutes  a  claim  for  a  larger  number  of  members  than  the 
population  would  warrant.' — Political  and  other  Speeches  in  SeoiUmi^ 
p.  68. 

What  Scotchman  could  fail  to  assent  to  so  reasonable  a 
conclusion  ? 

Again,  the  mind  of  the  country  is  greatly  exercised  as  to  the 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  Reform  of  the  Liquor  Laws.  Manj 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  hearers  were,  no  doubt,  anxious  to  learn  how 
the  ex-Premier  proposed  to  deal  with  the  subject ;  and  some  of 
them  may  have  wished  to  know  whether  he  agreed  with  them 
in  their  views  on  the  principle  of  Local  Option.  What  satis- 
faction did  they  get  ?  As  usual,  Mr.  Gladstone  approached  the 
subject  on  lofty  principles : — 

^  My  opinion  is  this,  that  the  three  principles  which  ought  to  guide 
the  consideration  of  this  difficult  question  are  as  follows.  Serious^ 
efforts  ought  to  be  made  to  abate  this  terrible  mischief.  These 
efforts  should  be  made  just  as  the  remarkable  effort  that  was  success- 
fully made  in  past  sessions  to  close  the  public-houses  of  Ireland  on 
Sunday.  They  should  be  made  with  a  due  and  careful  regard  to  Uit* 
state  of  public  opinion/ — Ibid,  p.  75. 

Now  we  confess  that  the  enumeration  of  these  three  admirable 
principles  reads  to  us  like  an  apt  quotation  from  the  '  Happv 
Land,  a  play  which  Mr.  Gladstone  may  perhaps  remember. 
North  of  the  Tweed,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  received 
with  a  gravity  as  portentous  as  that  with  which  it  was 
delivered.  Passing  on  to  the  question  of  Local  Option,  the 
oracle  continued : 

*  During  the  late  Government  we  introduced  a  Bill  which  embodied 
the  principles  of  local  option.  It  was  not  in  our  power  to  carry  that 
Bill.  I  do  not  dwell  upon  its  provisions  particularly.  I  do  not  af^k 
now  whether  they  were  the  wisest  and  the  best,  or  the  most  unwise 
and  the  worst.  I  speak  only  of  its  principle,  and  I  say  that  so  far  as 
I  am  able  to  judge,  there  is  no  reason  why  upon  the  threshold  a  pro- 
position for  allowing  the  operation  of  local  option  in  regard  to  the 
liquor  laws  should  be  rejected  and  condemned.' — Ibid,  p.  75, 

After 
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.  After  this  plain  profession  of  faith,  Mr.  Gladstone  proceeded 
to  deal  with  the  possibility  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Scotch 
Church.  This  question  had  excited  great  interest  in  Scotland. 
It  had  been  cautiously  mooted  by  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr. 
Adam,  but  had  certainly  failed  to  elicit  any  show  of  enthusiasm 
in  the  country.  Mr.  Gladstone  knew  what  was  passing  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  his  audience,  and  his  treatment  of  the  subject 
was  characteristic.  In  the  first  place  he  cast  upon  the  Tories 
the  responsibility  of  having  been  the  first  to  stir  the  question  by 
their  Act  for  the  Abolition  of  Lay  Patronage ! 

*  They  liked  a  policy  such  as  they  have  been  applying  to  their  {sic) 
foreign  affairs.  They  liked  a  policy  of  disquietude,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded, in  one  way  or  another,  in  contriving  to  force  the  subject  of 
Disestablishment  into  a  certain  amount  of  prominence,  and  making 
it  one  of  the  real  factors  of  political  discussion.' — Ibid,  p.  77. 

As  to  his  own  views  on  the  subject,  he  took  his  stand  on  the 
lofty  ground  of  justice: 

'  *  Gentlemen,  on  this  subject  I  have  got  a  practical  remark  to  make, 
as  I  understand  there  is  a  real  anxiety,  and  I  think,  a  just  and  fair 
anxiety,  prevailing  among  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland ;  and 
it  is  this,  that  their  cause  should  be  fairly  tried ;  that  if  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  so  much  respected,  and  so  justly,  for  long  services, 
for  the  character  of  its  ministers,  and  the  good  they  do,  and  for  the 
suitableness  of  its  institutions  in  many  respects  to  the  habits  of  the 
people,  if  it  is  to  be  put  upon  its  trial,  it  shall  have  a  fair,  full,  and 
open  trial,  that  it  shall  not  be  condemned  without  having  been  thus 
fairly  tried.'— IfetVi.  p.  78. 

Considering  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  been  on  its  trial 
for  several  centuries,  this  must  have  been  consoling  for  members 
of  the  Established  Church.  But  the  Free  Kirk  was  not  to  be 
csist  down.  Mr.  Gladstone  passed  on  to  recal  the  precedent  of 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  pointed  out,  in 
the  famous  passage  so  often  quoted,  how  the  attention  of  the 
country  had  been  called  to  the  state  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish 
Church,  by  the  murder  of  the  Manchester  policeman  and  the 
blowing  up  of  Clerkenwell  jail.  At  any  rate,  he  concluded, 
the  question  could  not  be  taken  up  without  another  Dissolution 
of  Parliament,  to  bring  the  subject  immediately  under  the 
consideration  of  the  people.  Now  we  do  not  wish  to  press  this 
matter  unduly,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  responsible  statesman, 
and  ought  to  know  the  value  of  words.  If  he  does  not  under- 
stand that,  after  listening  to  his  arguments,  the  professional 
agitators  among  the  Scotch  Dissenters  will  redouble  their  efforts 
to  embitter  the  controversy  between  the  Churches  to  such  a 

degree. 
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degree,  that  the  Scotch  people  will  be  glad  to  resort  to  Dis- 
establishment as  a  necessary  evil — he  must  be  singularly  igno- 
rant of  the  ordinary  operations  of  human  nature. 

Again,  local  government  is  one  of  the  questions  with  which 
a  Liberal  Government  is  pledged  to  deal.  It  might  have  been 
expected,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  told  the 
electors  on  what  lines  a  measure  on  this  subject  ought  to  be 
constructed.  But  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  last  Liberal 
Government,  he  says,  insisted  that  the  question  as  to  the  inci- 
dence of  local  rates  must  be  postponed  till  the  whole  system  of 
county  government  was  reformed.  The  Tory  Government,  on 
the  other  hand,  decided  that  the  ratepayer  should  be  relieved 
before  the  principle  of  county  government  was  altered.  This, 
it  appears  (although  the  principle  had  been  agreed  to  in  a  Libenl 
House; of  Commons)  was  exceedingly  immoral: 

'  Whereas  the  Imperial  Government,  which  is  the  only  propelling 
2)ower  that  can  cause  legislation  of  that  kind  to  move  onwards,  hs?s 
gratuitously  and  prematurely  parted  with  the  great  inducement  tfaej 
held  in  their  hands  to  bring  all  parties  into  a  reasonable  settlement, 
to  induce  magistrates  to  give  in,  and  to  abate  of  their  respectiTe 
pretensions ;  they  have  given  up  the  lever  by  which  they  ought  to 
have  propelled  the  question  on  behalf  of  the  public  interest,  and  tlie 
question  remains  in  that  neglected  and  abandoned  state  in  whidi 
they  have  left  almost  every  other  subject  of  that  kind,  or  rather,  it 
is  in  a  condition  of  greater  difficulty  and  less  hope  than  it  ever  wis 
before/ — Ibid.  p.  85. 

The  electors  have  therefore  been  left  completely  In  the  dark 
as  to  the  kind  of  measure  which  the  Liberals,  with  their  vast 
majority,  may  press  through  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
supposed  improvement  of  county  administration. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme  of  foreign  policy,  one 
extract  will  be  sufficient : 

'  By  our  conduct  to  the  Slavonic  populations  we  alienated  those 
populations  from  us.  We  made  our  name  odious  among  them.  They 
had  every  disposition  to  sympathize  with  us,  every  disposition  to 
confide  in  us.  They  are,  as  a  people,  desirous  of  freedom,  desirous 
uf  self-government,  with  uo  aggressive  views,  but  hating  the  idea  of 
being  absorbed  in  a  huge  despotic  empire  like  Russia.  But  when 
tlicy  found  that  we,  and  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  under  our  un- 
fortunate guidance  J  declined  to  become  in  any  manner  their  cham- 
pions in  defence  of  the  rights  of  life,  of  property,  and  of  female 
honour, —  when  they  found  that  there  was  no  call  which  could  find 
its  way  to  the  heart  of  England  through  its  Government,  or  to  the 
hearts  of  the  other  Powers,  and  that  Kussia  alone  was  disposed  to 
fight  for  them,  why  naturally  they  said  "  Bnssia  is  our  friend."  We 
have  done  everything,  gentlemen,  in  our  |)ower  to  drive  these  popu- 
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lations  into  the  arms  of  Eussia.  If  Bussia  has  aggressive  dispositions 
in  the  direction  of  Turkey — and  I  think  it  pr^able  thai  she  may 
have  them — ^it  is  we  who  have  laid  the  ground  upon  which  Bussia 
may  make  her  march  to  the  south — ^we  who  have  taught  the  Bulga- 
rians, the  Servians,  the  Boumanians,  the  Montenegrins,  that  there  is 
one  Power  in  Europe,  and  only  one,  which  is  ready  to  support  in  act 
and  by  the  sword  her  professions  of  sympathy  with  the  oppressed 
populations  of  Turkey.  That  Power  is  Bussia ;  and  how  can  you 
blame  these  people  if,  in  such  circumstances,  they  are  disposed  to 
aay,  '* Bussia  is  our  friend"?  But  why  did  we  make  them  say  it? 
simply  because  of  the  policy  of  the  Government,  not  because  of  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  this  country/ — Ihid.  pp.  121,  122. 

Now  these,  let  it  be  remembered,  are  the  principles  on  which 
the  cpnstituencies  have  been  advised,  during  a  campaign  under- 
taken for  the  express  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Government, 
that  the  affairs  of  the  country  ought  to  be  regulated. 

Those  who  think,  or  wish  to  think,  that  the  recent  elections 
have  produced  nothing  but  a  change  of  Government,  will  argue 
that  ^  heedless  rhetoric '  of  this  kind  would  be  better  ^  buried  in 
oblirion.'  Such  a  view  in  our  opinion,  however,  indicates  an 
extremely  inadequate  conception  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  are  placed.  The  Government  have  appealed  to  the  country 
for  a  vote  of  confidence  in  their  domestic  and  foreign  policy, 
each  of  which  has  been  conducted  on  clear  and  intelligible  lines. 
The  country  has  replied  by  pronouncing,  as  far  as  numbers  go, 
an  emphatic  condemnation,  of  their  conduct  in  both  respects. 
Constitutionally,  therefore,  it  is  right  that  Her  Majesty's  Oppo- 
sition, who  for  three  years  past  have  been  doing  their  best  to 
rouse  the  passions  which  have  just  found  a  vent,  should  be  pre- 
pared with  an  alternative  policy  of  their  own.  But  this  is  not 
forthcoming.  Mr.  Gladstone  indeed  ventured  to  propose  a 
course  of  action  in  1877,  but  it  was  rejected  by  an  enormous 
Parliamentary  majority,  and  by  the  Liberal  leaders  themselves. 
Mr.  Forster,  again,  without  committing  himself  to  any  definite 
proposal,  declared  in  the  same  year  that  the  policy  of  the 
Government  must  be  reversed  : 

*'  It  will  be  our  duty  and  your  duty,'  said  he,  at  a  dinner  of  the 
€k>bden  Olub,  *  not  merely  in  Parliament,  but  out  of  it,  through  good 
report  and  ill  report,  to  do  the  utmost  to  prevent  the  country  being 
absolutely  committed  to  this  dangerous  policy,  and  if  possible  to 
Aeize  the  first  opportunity  of  reversing  it.'* 

Rerersal  of  the  Ministerial  policy  was  also  the  note  raised  by 
LfOrd  Hartington  at  the  outset  of  his  electioneering  campaign  in 

*  Speech  at  the  Oobden  Club  dinner,  20tli  July,  1877. 

Lancashire 
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Lancashire  last  autumn ;  but  his  ideas  were  received  with  such 
disfavour,  that  he  made  haste  to  minimize  the  meaning  of  his 
words.  From  the  moment  the  Dissolution  became  imminent, 
the  Opposition  have  found  it  necessary  to  profess  themselves  as 
ardent  champions  of  the  national  honour  as  the  Tories  ;  merely 
asserting  that  they  will  find  some  other  means  of  defending  it ; 
but  what  those  means  are  they  have  not  yet  explained.  As  to 
domestic  legislation,  we  may  safely  say  that  it  has  been  barely 
mentioned  during  the  late  conflict.  The  battle  has  been  fought 
on  strictly  party  lines ;  it  is  supposed  that  Liberal  virtue  has 
vanquished  Tory  wickedness.  When  the  people  recover  their 
y,  senses,  they  will  begin  to  perceive  that  they  have  been  voting  for 
illusions.  Meantime  we  repeat  that  it  is  well  to  bring  under 
their  notice  such  evidence  as  may  lead  them  to  consider  the 
justice  of  their  recent  verdict,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  statesman 
by  whose  eloquence  they  have  been  persuaded. 

When    all    will-o'-the* wisps    have    vanished,   and    the    first 
intoxication  of  party  triumph  has  passed  away,  the  rocks  by 
which  we  are  surrounded  will  show  themselves.     The  peace  of 
Europe   had   been  secured  mainly  by  the  energetic  action  of 
England  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin ;  it  had  been  cemented  by 
the  Austro-German  alliance.     A  new  balance  of  the  European 
Powers  had  been  obtained  by  the  union  for  purposes  of  defence 
between    the   two   great   military  nations    of  Central    Europe. 
Surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  more  or  less  hostile  Powers  of 
Russia,    France,    and    Italy,    the    German    allies    were    strong 
enough   to   repel  attack,  so   long  as  England  was  prepared  to 
maintain  the  balance  in  the  West.     While  this  equilibrium  was 
maintained,  it  was  possible  for  Austria  to  preserve  order  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula,  and  there  was  good  hope  that,  with  her  genius 
for  governing  heterogeneous  nationalities,  she  might  gradually 
take  the  place  of  the  decaying  power  of  the  Turks.     But   it  is 
evident  that,  at  any  rate   for  some  time  to   come,  the  sliiihtest 
departure  of  England  from  her  attitude  of  vigilant  expectation 
will  turn  the  balance  against  the  German  Powers.     A  month 
ago  we  occupied  a  position  of  commanding  influence.     Without 
entangling  ourselves  in  any  Continental  alliance,  we  were  able, 
by  our  good  understanding  with  France,  to  avert  any  tendency 
to   a  dangerous  rapprochement  between  that  Power  and  Russia, 
while  the  party  of  Revolution  in  Italy  was  kept  in  check  by  the 
common  agreement  between  the  communities  disposed  to  peace 
and    order.     The    result    of   the    English   elections    must    tend 
rudely  to  disturb,  if  it  does  not  overthrow,  the  equilibrium  of 
Europe.     Mr.  Gladstone   is   the   master  mind  of  the  new  situa- 
tion, and  it  will  be  observed  by  those  who  study  his  Midlothian 
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speeches,  that  his  first  thought  is  not  the  peace  of  Europe, 
but  the  freedom  of  small  nationalities.  The  late  Government 
have  not  neglected  the  latter  consideration  ;  they  know  that  it 
is  an  important  element  in  the  maintenance  of  peace ;  but  they 
have  contended  that  it  must  stand  second  to  those  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  well-being  of  European  society,  which 
alone  are  able  to  prevent  universal  strife.  Russia,  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  the  protection'  of  the  Slav  Nationalities  of  South- 
Eastem  Europe  the  first  apparent  object  of  her  foreign  policy, 
though  the  despotic  nature  of  her  own  government  must  expose 
the  hollowness  of  her  pretensions  to  any  one  who  is  not  deter- 
mined to  believe  in  her.  Mr.  Gladstone  insists  that  she  is 
disinterested,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  ^  emulate  Russia  in  her 
good  deeds.' 

The  danger  of  the  position  is  therefore  obvious.     Mr.  Glad- 
stone's agitation  on  behalf  of  the  nationalities  has  had  the  effect 
of  raising  the  hopes  of  all  the  ambitious  intriguers  of  Europe. 
Congratulatory  telegrams  from  Servia,  Montenegro,  Bulgaria, 
and  Eastern  Roumelia,  pour  in  upon  the  victor  in  the  electoral 
battle  ;  and   a  cry  of  triumph  goes  up  from  the  champions  of 
Italia  Irredenta.     Russia,  suppressing  her  joy  under  an  air  of 
studied  moderation,  is  preparing  to  renew  her  intrigues  in  quar- 
ters always  amenable  to  her  influences,  and  has  already  launched 
a  loan  of  fifteen  millions  sterling,  which  for  three  years  she 
could  persuade  no  Bourse  to  take  up.     This  time  it  will  not 
be  the  subjects  of  Turkey  alone  who  will  feel  the  seductive 
power  of  her  subtle  machination.     For  the  position  of  Austria 
has  undergone  a  g^eat  change  by  the  success  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  England.     Instead  of  being  able  any  longer  to  work 
out  her  peaceful  and  orderly  mission  in  the  South-East,  secure 
in  her  alliance  with  Germany  and  her  cordial  relations  with 
England,  she  has  now  to  guard  against  treason  within  her  own 
borders,    and   to   take   thought   for   a  possible   gravitation   of 
Germany  towards  Russia.     From  England  she  can   no  longer 
look  for  the  same  amount  of  good-will  as  she  enjoyed  under  a 
Tory  Government.     Lord  Hartington,  with  singular  indiscre- 
tion, has   spoken  of  the  Austro-German  alliance  as  being  a 
menace  to  France.     Mr.  Gladstone's  antipathy  is  even  more 
pronounced.     ^  It  is  almost  impossible,'  said  he,  ^  to  put  one's 
finger  on  any  spot  in  the  map  and  say,  ^^Here  Austria  did 
good." '     What  a  prospect  for  the  country  in  its  foreign  rela- 
tions I     With   the   inevitable   mistrust  which    all    Continental 
Powers  must  now  entertain  for  the  steadiness  of  our  policy,  with 
the  wild  hopes  excited  in  the  Revolutionary  party  throughout 
Europe,  with  the  evident  incapacity  of  the  Liberal  leaders  to 
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substitute  any  intelligible  course  of  action  in  the  place  of  that 
which  they  have  so  bitterly  condemned,  we  are  threatened  with 
the  reappearance  of  all  those  elements  of  mad  mischief  which 
had  been  composed  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  The  St.  Petersburg 
^  Novoye  Vremya '  gives  expression  to  the  hopes  of  Panslavism 
in  the  following  significant  passage  : 

< »  Hands  off!"  is  the  cry  started  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  re-echoed 
by  all  England.    The  cry  addressed  to  Austria  admits  of  an  exten- 
sion to  o^er  quarters.    ^  Hands  off,  Englishmen  too/'  is  the  reply 
given  by  ourselves.     Those  rapacious  parties  represented  by  Loid 
Beaconsdeld  and  the  existing  Government,  who  have  done  so  much  to 
lower  the  moral  dignity  of  ^eir  country,  should  have  the  like  caution 
addrt^^sed  to  them.    No^  doubt  Mr.  Gladstone's  programme  renders  a 
selU€«iient  of  Eastern  entanglements  by  England  and  Russia  con- 
kuntlj  very  practicable.    Mr.  Gladstone  is  perfectly  honourable  in 
his  intentiiuis.  and  Bussia  is  the  disinterested  liberator  of  the  op- 
M^isj^.     If  Mr.  Gladstone  every  now  and   then  protests  against 
t^  fiMm  of  Russian  influence  in  the  East,  this  is  a  mere  compliment 
MUkd  lo  that  most  contemptible  goddess,  Envy,  the  idol  of  English 
CKaiiTinisI;^  and  of  Continental  politicians  generally.     In  these  com- 
pliDKSit^  w^  hear,  not  Mr.  Gladstone's  real  voice,  but  a  foreign  and 
alt^^'^the^  heterogeneous  tone.     Russia's   Eastern   influence   being 
based  upon  her  national  affinity  with  the  Slav,  and  upon  the  striving 
to  libertv  and  independent  culture  common  to  both,  will  be  put 
down  neitiier  by  the  finest  speeches  of  English  orators,  nor  by  the 
\m>sit  cunning  intrigues  of  Berlin  diplomatists,  nor  even  by  the  opposi- 
tion   of  iiuiUnl   Eiin>j)e.     Russia  has  broken  the  Turkish  yoke   in 
dotiiinoo  of  all  Enroi>o  and  in  direct  hostility  to  England,  whom  we 
have  hitherto  been    accustomed  to  see  in  the   anti-Slavonic   camp. 
But  throughout  \Ye  have  been  acting  unselfishly,  and  without  looking 
for  territorial  gain  or  the  acquisition  of  Slavonic  land.     Let   Mr. 
Gladstone  do  the  like  and,  without  expressing  any  unnecessary  ap- 
prehensions on  the  score  of  Russian  influence,  remember  that  the 
capture  of  the  Ionian  Islands  accompanied  English  enthusiasm  for 
the   Giveks.      Let   Mr.  Gladstone  take   C4ire  that  the  grievous  sin 
committed    by  England   on    that   occasion    l)c    not  repeated    in   the 
present  instance.     However,  after  the  noble  language  held  by  him, 
ice  have  the  right   to   crpect   adequate    measures   on    the  part  of    the 
British  Government.     The  first  subject  to  bo  taken  in  hand  will  be 
Bosnia,  whose   future   has   not   been  finally  settled  by  the  Berlin 
Congress.' 

At  home  the  aspect  of  affairs  is  not  much  more  cheerful. 
The  domestic  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government  has 
been  at  any  rate  straightforward  and  intelligible.  While  they 
have  assumed  that  the  country  is  not  desirous  of  constitutional 
change,  they  have  recognized  that  there  was  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity for  administrative  improvement.     They  have  been  acti  ve 

in 
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in  introdncing  reforms  into  our  sanitary  and  legal  arrangements. 
They  have  perceived  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Laws  and  Criminal  Jurisdiction.  Measures  of  a  pro- 
tective nature  have  been  passed  for  the  benefit  of  artisans, 
seamen,  and  farmers,  while  the  Ministry  have  at  the  same 
time  aimed  at  bringing  classes  more  closely  together,  and 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  society.  From  the  decisive  over- 
throw they  have  sustained,  it  might  seem  as  if  the  country 
desired  an  opposite  kind  of  policy  to  be  pursued.  Yet  nothing 
is  plainer  than  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  present  vast  Liberal 
majority  has  been  returned  without  any  radical  or  destructive 
designs  on  the  part  of  the  constituencies,  such  as  were  reflected 
in  the  Parliament  of  1868.  One  great  danger  of  the  present 
position  lies  in  the  uncertainty  that  prevails  as  to  the  real 
thoughts  and  wishes  of  the  democracy. 

The  tjnranny  of  mere  numbers  is  already  producing  its  effect 
on  the  independence  of  our  public  men.  The  first  to  bow  the 
head  before  it  has  been  Mr.  Lowe.  We  were  aware  that  con- 
stancy to  a  beaten  cause  was  not  a  virtue  which  commanded 
Mr.  Lowe's  respect.  We  remember  the  facility  with  which  he 
accepted  office  in  a  Government  pledged  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  an  electorate  whose  political  capacity  he  had  contemptuously 
disparaged.  But  if  Cato  was  never  Mr.  Lowe's  model,  we 
imagined  that  he  wished  to  challenge  admiration  as  the  English 
Diogenes.  He  has  been  constantly  holding  up  Liberalism  for 
our  contemplation  as  if  it  were  an  honest  and  positive  creed. 

*  The  idealof  the  Liberal  party,'  he  told  us  not  long  ago, '  consists 
in  a  view  of  things  undisturbed  and  undistorted  by  the  promptings 
of  interest  or  prejudice,  in  a  complete  independence  of  all  class 
interests,  and  in  relying  for  its  success  on  the  better  feelings  and 
higher  intelligence  of  mankind.' 

Relying  on  this  lofty  principle,  he  has  been  hitherto  constant 
in  his  opposition  to  the  extension  of  the  franchise.  But  the 
Liberal  party  is  again  returning  to  power  with  the  announced 
intention  of  enfranchising  the  agricultural  labourer ;  and  in  the 
face  of  this  remarkable  victory  of  facts,  Mr.  Lowe  perceives  that 
too  strict  a  devotion  to  the  ideal  is  unbecoming  in  a  statesman. 
He  retains  the  cynicism  of  Diogenes,  but  he  evidently  considers 
that  it  is  time  to  hang  up  his  lantern.  He  accordingly  pro- 
claims that,  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  he  is 
ready  to  surrender  the  principles  in  which  he  still  believes. 
Henceforth  we  are  to  regard  him,  on  his  own  showing,  as  simply 
a  ^  practical  politician.' 

Now  from  the  advice  of  this  ^  practical  politician '  to  his  party, 
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selves  of  the  administration  of  affairs  ;  and  the  Radicals  who 
make  use  of  this  aristocratic  passion  for  power  in  the  Whigs,  to 
accomplish  their  own  democratic  and  destructive  objects.  We 
have  written  much  on  this  subject  already,  and  we  shall  have 
more  to  say  on  it  hereafter.  Meantime  we  will  only  repeat  that  we 
believe  the  Whigs  to  be  really  blinded  by  their  party  spirit  to 
the  dangers  which  their  connection  with  the  Radicals  is  bringing 
upon  their  country.  The  Whigs  profess  their  attachment  to  the 
Established  Church.  But  let  us  hear  what  is  said  by  the  organ 
of  the  Radical  Dissenters,  in  an  article  called  by  the  suggestive 
title  of  '  The  Nonconformist  Triumph.'  After  a  note  of  natural 
exultation  over  the  downfall  of  ^  a  Government  which,  in  its 
foreign  policy,  for  the  most  part  set  at  nought  the  dictates  of 
justice,  and  ignored  the  first  principles  of  Christianity,'  it  pro- 
ceeds to  point  out  that  the  Nonconformists  *  have  entirely  shown 
themselves  to  be  worthy  of  their  position  as  the  most  influential 
section — the  backbone — of  the  Liberal  party.'  They  mean 
therefore  to  claim  their  reward. 

'  Having  assisted  to  overthrow  the  Tory  Government,  and  instal  a 
Liberal  Administration,  Nonconformists  will  now  be  free  to  take  up 
tKeir  own  special  questions.  Li  the  first  instance,  their  progress  will 
depend  rather  upon  their  own  action,  than  upon  the  policy  of  the 
Government.  With  augmented  forces  and  renewed  encouragement, 
they  will  march  forward  to  the  goal  of  their  aspirations  until  the 
movement  assumes  national  dimensions,  and  their  claims  upon  tho 
statesmen  of  the  day  have  become  irresistible.  Whether  further 
organic  changes — such  as  an  extension  of  the  county  franchise  and  a 
redistribution  of  seats — precede  or  follow  English  Disestablishment, 
we  may  confidently  expect  that  the  combined  moral  force  which  has 
scattered  to  the  winds  the  most  powerful  Tory  majority  of  modem 
times — the  union  of  Nonconformist  principle  and  democratic  fervour 
— ^will  suffice  ere  long  to  bring  about  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  and  the  legislative  recognition  of  complete  religious  equality.'  * 

Again,  at  the  last  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  London  Baptist 
Association,  after  a  dinner  following  *  the  usual  attendance  for 
devotional  exercises,'  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  reported  *  to  have  referred 
to  the  present  political  position,  which  he  said  had  filled  him 
with  unspeakable  delight.' 

*  This  as  well  as  the  election  in  1874  had  shown  the  Liberal  party 
the  power  of  Nonconformists,  and  though  they  had  been  willing  for 
the  present  to  allow  the  question  of  Disestablishment  to  take  the 
second  place,  yet  when  the  proper  hour  came  they  should  expect  the 
iniquity  of  a  privileged  sect  to  be  swept  away.*  f 

*  *  Nonconformist  and  Independent,'  April  8th. 
t  Ibid.  AprU  9th. 

Now 
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we  may  gather  the  aature  of  the  dtuigers  i- 
exposed.     He  tells  us  that  ParliamcntB  hD^ 
and  iron  periods;  and  he  urges  his  party  t<i 
programme  with   the  least  possible  delay, 
seems  to  say  to  them,  '  Eufranchite  the  Ial»- 
county  boards,  alter  the  land  laws  with  al! 
Tor  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  in  what  din- 
may  point  three  sessions  hence!'     Mr.  L>r 
and  experience.     He  remembers  how  Mr. '  ' 
time   managed    to  squander  half  of  a   \\ 
obliged  to  confess  that  he  could  no  lon^>- 
ment  of  the  country.     If  this  happeneit 
had  its  task  fairly  cut  out  for  it  befwi 
happen  in  a  Legislature  elected  with 
pleases?     When  the  little  programmooll 
what  is  to  come  next  ?     No  doubt  tb< 
Liberals  would  be  satisfied  with  attcm)i 
of  administrative  reform  which  wouli) 
country.     Hut  the  experience  of  ibi* 
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A  men  of  sober  sense  and  moderation  among 
•  ent  election  gave  the  1,877,000  votes  on  the 
iikr  these  things.  At  present  they  are  enjoj- 
:>  I'^trty  triumph.  A  Parliamentary  majority 
;  rij  IjDiist  of,  and  ns  the  organ  of  their  party 
,  ji-kun  on  a  clear  majority  of  about  140  for  any 
aurcs  the  new  Government  may  bring  forward.' " 
tl  the  representatives  who  make  up  this  majority 
one  mind  and  voice  as  members  of  the  great 
iarty.  We  may  therefore  take  it  that  the  Liberals 
a  party  in  Burke's  sense  of  the  word,  namely, 
I^United  for  promotin";  by  their  joint  endeavours 
'terest  upon  some  particular  principle  on  which 
^^ced.'  But  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  There 
^^  ■!  large  sections  of  the  Liberal  party  whose  members 
^^  ^ed  with  each  other  on  the  principle  they  desire  to 
^^M  ltd  are  determined  to  employ  all  the  machinery  of  the 
^^V  icconiplbh  their  end.  The  Whigs  know  what  they 
^^B*  have  already  got  it.  Mr.  Parnell  knows,  and  is  good 
^^B"  tell  us  plainly,  what  he  wants.  'Mr.  Bright  must 
^^M  compulsory  on  certain  classes  of  landlords,  already 
^^p,  and  including  by  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  land- 
^Vlllie  country,  to  sell  to  their  tenants  ;  and  lie  must  make 
^Hn  for  advancing  to  the  tenant,  who  has  been  unable  to 
^BcHngh  to  pay  his  own  fourth  of  the  purchase  money,  the 
,  the  purchase  money  if  need  be.'t  The  Dissenters  know 
jey  want,  and,  as  we  see,  mean  to  press  their  claims  very 
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vigorously.     Mr.  Gladstone,  we  think,  does  not  know  what  he 
wants ;  but  if  we  were  to  take  him  on  his  own  showing,  we 
should  have  to  believe  that  he  was  prepared  to  go  all  lengths 
with  the  Nonconformists  in  their  attack  upon  the  Church,  and 
all  lengths  with  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  confiscation  of  property. 
When  these  different  sections  of  the  party,  however,  are  viewed 
in  relation  to  each  other,  we  find  no  common  principle  on  which 
they  are  all  agreed  ;  and  moreover  all  of  them  taken  together 
would  probably  not  represent  one  half  of  the  votes  given  to  the 
Liberal  party  at  the  recent  election.     What  then  of  the  other 
half?     The  one  principle  on  which  these  electors  agreed  was 
to  *  turn  out  the  Tories.      This  they  have  done.     Their  reasons 
were  various,  as  we  have  before  stated.     Some  polled  for  the 
Liberals  because  they  had  always  done  so,  some  because  they 
thought  Lord  Be&,^nsfield  was  a  bad  man,  some  because  they 
thought  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  good  man,  some  because  they 
hoped  the  Liberals  might  bring  them  good  luck,  some  because 
they  liked  to  be  on  the  winning  side,  and  almost  all  because 
they  fancied  that  in  some  mysterious  way  a  change  of  Govern- 
ment would  bring  them  material  good.     But  did  they  vote  for 
the  expropriation  of  landlords,  the  disestablishment  of  churches, 
or  for  setting  class  against  class  ?     Not  at  all.     The  farmers, 
the  merchants,  the  tradesmen,  the  manufacturers,  who  voted  for 
the  party  which   includes  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Chamberlain,   and 
Mr.  Gladstone,   all   really  belong  to  one  great  party  which   is 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  property  and  order.     Yet  such 
is  the  illusion  which  our  wonderful  system  of  party  government 
creates,  that  those   '  moderate   men'   choose  to    act   in    violent 
opposition  to  those  who  are  their  natural  allies,  and  to  co-operate 
with  schemers   whose  fanaticism  and   force  of  character  must 
inevitably  employ  the  political  association,  known   under  the 
name  of  the   Liberal   party,  for  the  purposes  of  violence    and 
destruction. 

Our  concluding  words  must  be  for  the  Conservative  party. 
We  desire  in  the  first  place  to  express  our  unabated  confidence 
in  our  leaders.     The  Tories  at  least  understand  the  virtue  of 
loyalty.     They  have  before  now  been  led  to  disastrous  defeats 
by  unlucky  or  incompetent  generals,  but  even  to  these  they  have 
exhibited  something  of  the  old  Roman  temper,  which  looked  to 
the  spirit  rather  than  the  success  of  an  action,  and  have  thanked 
them  for  '  not  having  despaired  of  the  Republic'     On  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  however,  though  they  have  suffered  a  disastrous 
defeat,   they  have  not  been   led   by  a  Varro.     Great  generals 
cannot  always  command  victory,  but  they  can  command  what  is 
better,  the  confidence  of  their  soldiers ;  and  it  may  well  be  a 

proud 
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■proud  reflection  for  Lord  Beaconsfield  that  never — not  even  in  the 
-days  when  he  first  rallied  the  remnants  of  the  Tory  armj  after 
1846,  not  even  in  the  campaign  which  he  conducted  with  such 
matchless  temper  and  patience  after  the  defeat  of  1868— has  he 
been  followed  with  more  trust  and  devotion  than  in  his  minis- 
terial policy  during  the  late  Eastern  crisis.  We  see  no  reason  to 
retract  a  word  which  we  have  written  in  support  of  that  policy. 
Mistakes  have  been  committed,  no  doubt.  But  when  we  con- 
sider the  amount  of  resources  at  the  Prime  Minister's  dis- 
posal, the  influences  among  his  own  colleagues  by  which  he 
was  at  one  time  hampered,  and  the  bitter  opposition  which 
thwarted  his  every  movement,  it  is  impossible  for  even  his 
enemies  to  deny  the  nerve,  the  foresight,  and  the  invention, 
with  which  he  has  executed  his  designs.  He  has  prevented  a 
general  war ;  he  has  re-established  the  just  influence  of  England 
in  the  councils  of  Europe.  For  this  achievement  he  has  at 
present  been  rewarded  only  with  the  thanks  of  his  own  party. 
But  the  time  will  come  when  the  country  will  judge  of  his 
^actions  more  coolly  and  justly  than  it  is  able  to  do  at  present ; 
and  we  are  confident  that  it  will  then  assign  him  a  high  place 
in  the  school  of  Pitt  and  Canning,  and  those  other  illustrious 
statesmen  who  have  helped  to  build  up  the  structure  of  the 
British  Empire. 

His  colleagues  may  all  console  themselves  with  the  thought 
that  they  have  tried  zealously  and  faithfully  to  do  their  duty  to 
their  Queen  and  their  country.  In  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
country  Mr.  Cross  has  shown  a  practical  ability  and  a  steadfast 
purpose,  which  have  placed  him,  by  universal  consent,  on  a 
level  with  the  best  of  former  Home  Ministers.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  coming  to  the  Exchequer  when  a  tide  of  prosperity 
was  just  turning  to  a  long  state  of  unexampled  depression,  and 
having  to  meet  the  costs  of  war,  has  not  only  maintained  our 
financial  credit,  but  provided  for  the  steady  reduction  of  debt. 
The  administrative  ability  and  untiring  energy  by  which  Lord 
•Salisbury  at  once  made  his  mark  at  the  India  Office  in  1866, 
have  been  continued  in  that  office  and  in  Foreign  Affairs  for 
the  last  six  years,  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  health  but  the 
gain  of  a  reputation,  which — not  to  draw  invidious  contrasts 
.  with  his  predecessors — will  give  him  a  very  high  place  in  the 
permanent  records  of  our  history.  The  tact  and  practical  man- 
agement of  affairs,  which  so  quickly  designated  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith, 
when  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  for  much  higher  office,  have  been 
as  signally  successful  at  the  Admiralty.  Lord  Cranbrook,  Colonel 
Stanley,  Lord  John  Manners,  and  other  Ministers,  have  ably 
maintained  the  character  of  the  Government.    For  the  body  of  the 
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jicirty  it  is  perhaps  harder  at  present  to  take  an  equally  magnani- 
mims  view  of  the  situation.  For  three  years  and  more  the  Tori« 
have  heard  their  leaders,  English  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  reviled 
by  their  opponents  as  liars,  swindlers,  and  murderers.  Tbey  han 
contented  themselves  with  showing  their  own  confidence  in  thr 
Ministry  by  giving  tbem  a  loyal  and  steadfast  support,  and 
have  despised  the  attacks  of  their  adversaries,  in  the  full  belief 
that  the  old  love  of  Englishmen  for  fair  play  would  cause  ludi 
artifices  to  recoil  upon  those  who  employed  them.  In  this 
expectation  they  have  been  grievously  disappointed.  They  now 
see  themselves  beaten  by  weapons  which  as  English  gentlenea 
they  have  disdained  to  touch.  It  would  certainly  not  br 
wonderful  if  the  Conservative  Opposition  were  now  to  retaliatr 
upon  their  rivals  the  arts  uf  insolence,  slander,  and  faction,  In 
which  they  have  been  themselves  exposed.  We  trust,  howcm, 
that  our  great  party  has  too  much  sagacity  as  well  as  too  mnidi 
patriotism  to  attempt  anything  of  this  sort. 

The  Liberals  have  won  their  triumph  by  the  force  of  Illusion, 
.  but  the  Conservatives  must  eventually  triumph — at  least  if  we  tn 
to  escape  revolution— by  the  force  of  Fact.  All  history  points 
in  this  direction.  In  the  first  Parliament  after  the  Refoon 
Bill  the  Tories  barely  numbered  150 ;  yet  within  three  years, 
after  the  Dissolution  in  1835,  they  counted  only  between  20  and 
30  less  than  the  combined  actions  of  the  Liberals ;  while  io  1841 
Sir  Robert  Feel  stood  at  the  head  of  a  triumphant  majority  ot 
more  than  90.  This  majority  was  again  destroyed  by  the  divinon 
of  the  party  on  the  question  of  Protection ;  the  Peelites  welt 
absorbed  into  the  ranks  of  the  Liberals ;  and  for  many  yeais 
the  Conservatives,  in  the  wilderness  of  Opposition,  had  to  pay  the 
penalty  for  their  supposed  anti-popular  sympathies.  Bat  1874 
showed  them  again  the  masters  of  the  situation,  and  since  tbtn 
there  has  been  no  great  material  issue  on  which  tbey  hare  boen 
at  variance  with  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  constitnendc* 
have  indeed  withdrawn  their  confidence  from  them,  but  tbey 
have  done  so  not,  as  they  did  in  1832,  on  account  of  TwT 
resistance  to  Reform,  not,  as  in  1846,  to  punish  Tory  advocacy 
of  Protection,  but  because  the  Tories  have  not  been  suScieDtly 
strong  to  overcome  all  the  adverse  conditions  of  the  eleineols 
and  of  human  nature. 

We  predict  that  the  tido  of  public  opinion  will  inevitably 
turn  again  towards  Conservatism,  not  simply  because  i>f  thr 
law  of  ebb  and  flow,  but  because  the  Conservative  party  is  thr 
natural  representative  of  those  great  national  and  social  interesU,  , 
on  which  the  very  existence  of  England  depends.  It  may  ht 
thnt  the  Liberals  will  be  strong  enough  to  carry  a  measaie  for 
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the  equalization  of  the  horough  and  county  franchise,  and  that  in 
another  Parliament  the  fortunes  of  the  Conservative  party  may 
be  reduced  to  a  yet  lower  point  than  that  which  they  have  now 
reached.  We  anticipate  the  worst,  for  the  sake  of  argument. 
But,  whatever  happens,  we  may  be  quite  sure  of  this,  that  the 
vote  of  mere  numbers  can  never  represent  the  real  interests, 
and  therefore  the  final  verdict,  of  the  English  people.  Numbers 
do  not  represent  the  spiritual  interests,  the  commercial  interests, 
the  colonial  interests,  the  foreign  and  imperial  interests  of 
England ;  yet  it  is  these  with  which  the  Legislature  has  to  deal. 
Whenever,  therefore,  a  Parliamentary  majority  seeks  to  give 
effect  to  the  supposed  wishes  of  a  mere  numerical  majority  in 
the  nation,  it  must  necessarily  come  into  conflict  with  those 
interests  which  form  the  real  organic  life  of  society.  This 
is  the  attitude  which  Mr.  Gladstone  now  wishes  the  Liberal 
majority  to  assume.  We  have  it  on  the  evidence  of  his  own 
words.  If  his  policy  prevails,  he  may  indeed  succeed  in 
destroying  the  framework  of  society ;  but  he  will  never  be  able 
to  govern  the  country. 

Assuming  then  that,  in  spite  of  the  Democratic  hubbub  on 
the  surface,  the  country  is  really  Conservative  at  heart,  aggres- 
sive action  on  the  part  of  the  Liberals  is  sure  to  detach  large 
numbers  of  their  influential  supporters  and  to  group  them  round 
the  Conservative  nucleus.  Let  it  also  be  remembered  that  this 
nucleus  is  represented  in  the  electoral  body  by  the  possessors  of 
1,412,956  votes,  who  all  know  their  own  minds.  And  from  this 
point  of  view  we  may  even  find  material  for  consolation  in  the 
comparatively  small  numbers  of  the  Conservative  Opposition. 
Had  the  two  sides  of  the  House  been  more  evenly  balanced,  the 
Home  Rulers  might  have  turned  the  scales  against  the  Govern- 
ment by  voting  with  the  Tories,  a  combination  which  must  have 
fatally  injured  the  latter,  without  any  fault  of  their  own,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public.  From  this  danger  we  are  delivered. 
On  the  other  hand,  since  it  is  evident  that  the  cause  of  Home 
Rule  is  extinct,  and  that  the  land  question  is  really  the  upper- 
most consideration  with  the  Irish  members,  we  suspect  that  the 
latter  will  prove  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  their  Liberal  allies 
by  the  momentum  they  will  impart  to  the  Radical  section  of  the 
party.  In  any  case,  as  soon  as  the  slight  Whig  programme  is 
disposed  of,  the  men  of  strong  views  and  enthusiasms  will  begin 
to  urge  their  claims,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  Liberal  machine 
for  administrative  purposes  will  become  apparent.  Men  will 
then  begin  to  reflect  that,  even  if  the  Tory  regime  was  not 
brilliant  in  point  of  domestic  legislation,  its  energies  were  at 
least  used  to  construct  and  not  merely  to  destroy. 

The 
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The  danger  to  the  cause  of  Conservatism  will  come  from 
within  rather  than  from  without.  There  is  a  danger  to  the 
Church  of  England  in  her  internal  divisions ;  there  is  a  danger 
to  the  great  social  order  which  is  built  upon  the  agricultural 
interest  in  the  antagonism  between  the  different  classes  of  which 
it  is  composed.  In  this  disunion  lies  the  opportunity  of  the 
Radicals,  and  they  show  that  they  are  aware  of  it.  The  recent 
Election  has  witnessed  an  ill-omened  coalition  between  the 
Nonconformists  and  the  extreme  Ritualists,  while  the  Radicals 
have  won  a  point  by  inducing  the  tenant-farmer  to  regard  his 
interests  as  opposite  to  those  of  his  landlord.  They  will  next 
proceed  to  instruct  the  agricultural  labourer  that  his  prosperitj 
is  by  no  means  dependent  on  that  of  his  employer.  When 
they  have  reached  this  point  they  will  have  successfully  under- 
mined the  entire  structure  of  our  ancient  land  system.  We 
have  had  fair  warning  from  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
of  the  objects  at  which  they  aim;  and  it  is  surely  advisable 
for  the  threatened  interests  to  compose  their  differences,  and 
to  unite  for  co-operation  and  mutual  defence.  As  far  as  regards 
the  Church,  we  are  happy  to  think  that  the  increased  cordiality 
of  feeling  between  the  different  sections  of  loyal  Churchmen 
renders  such  union  no  longer  impracticable.  As  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  we  have  always  insisted  that  the  matters  in 
dispute  between  the  different  classes  ought  to  be  settled  by  the 
parties  concerned,  and  not  by  the  Legislature.  The  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant  in  England  are  social  as  well  as 
commercial ;  they  should  therefore  be  arranged  on  the  most 
generous  principles  of  give  and  take,  with  sacrifices,  if  necessary, 
on  the  part  of  the  superior ;  from  the  moment  that  they  become 
political  the  aristocratic  system  will  be  doomed.  Is  it  well,  in 
view  of  the  approaching  legislation  on  the  County  Franchise  and 
Local  Government,  that  the  landed  interest  should  appear  to  be 
divided  against  itself? 

Above  all,  the  Conservatives,  we  feel  sure,  will  remember  that 
it  is  not  only  their  interest  but  their  duty  to  refrain  from  the 
factious  acts  of  opposition  from  which  they  have  themselves 
suffered.  The  Whigs  are  now  what  they  always  have  been,  an 
-oligarchy,  and,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  various  articles, 
the  success  of  their  party  and  their  party  leaders  has  in  their 
minds  surmounted  all  other  considerations.  The  Tories  are  not 
a  party  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Whigs ;  they  are  united  for  the 
<iefence  of  institutions,  and  their  loyalty  is  paid  in  the  first  place 
to  their  Sovereign.  They  will  not  forget  that  the  new  Ministry 
are  Her  Majesty's  servants.  Upon  the  Queen  devolves  the 
responsibility,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  of  providing  for 

the 
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the  orderly  government  of  her  people  at  home,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  national  honour  abroad.  Already  we  see  the 
organs  of  the  Democracy  attempting  to  fetter  Her  Majesty  in 
the  exercise  of  her  discretion,  and  speaking  with  insolence  of 
the  possibility  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  exclusion  from  office  in  con- 
sequence of  *  Court  resentment.'  The  Tory  party  will  per- 
ceive that  the  Republican  arrogance  which  generations  ago 
united  them  in  defence  of  the  Crown  has  by  no  means  diminished. 
Her  Majesty,  we  may  be  certain,  will  exercise  her  undisputed 
prerogative  with  the  constitutional  moderation  which  she  has 
always  exhibited,  and  the  Tory  Opposition  will  be  bound  to 
assume  that  the  Ministers  whom  she  may  call  to  her  councils 
will  tender  her  true  allegiance  and  advise  her  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  The  Liberal  Opposition  have  utterly  refused  to  admit 
this  of  the  present  Conservative  Government.  It  is  left,  there- 
fore, for  the  Conservatives  to  show  that  the  day  of  petty  struggles 
for  power  between  rival  sections  of  the  aristocracy  has  gone  by ; 
that,  in  the  presence  of  the  great  dangers  which  threaten  the 
existence  of  the  country,  party  prejudices  must  be  suppressed  ; 
that  the  Queen,  as  the  visible  representative  of  the  unity  of  an 
Empire  founded  upon  free  institutions,  is  the  first  object  of 
loyalty  to  all  true  Englishmen  ;  and  that  her  Ministers  may 
command  the  service  of  all  faithful  subjects,  irrespective  of  party, 
provided  that  they  seek  to  advance  the  common  interests  of  the 
country,  and  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the  Crown.  We  venture 
to  give  a  pledge  for  the  Tory  party  that,  whatever  fault  they 
may  have  to  find  with  the  new  foreign  policy  in  detail,  however 
strongly  they  may  resist  the  passage  of  domestic  measures  on 
which  there  is  a  genuine  division  of  opinion,  so  long  as  the 
Whig  Ministry  observe  the  conditions  we  have  mentioned,  it 
may  reckon  on  the  hearty  and  unanimous  support  of  Her  Majesty's 
Opposition. 
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of  King  Edward  VL,  410— the  Eng- 
lish language  in  the  first  vigour  of 
youth,  411,  412— the  Collects,  412- 
415— Te  Deum,  415, 416— devotional 
composition  deteriorated  since  its 
compilation,  416 — thanksgiving  for 
the  *  ceasing  of  the  Distemper  in 
cattle,*  417 — prayer  for  Unity,  418 — 
use  of  portions  by  Noncontormiit 
ministers,  419 — quotation  from  the 
'  Kecord,'  420  —  musiciil  chamctor. 
420,  421— Gregorian  tone**,  421— the 
Anglican  chant,  ib. — amount  of  cir- 
culation, 422 — number  of  transla- 
tions. 423 — changes  in  Queen  Elizrt- 
beth's  time,  424 — twice  alwili.'vhttl, 
first  by  Popery,  secondly  by  Puritai  - 
Uiu.  ib.  —  summary  of  it*  chanir:  n 
425  —  attempt  to  revise  it  in  u-.r 
reign  of  William  and  Mary.  42G— 
Royal  Commission  for  revi.>inir.  4*J7 
— change  in  the  Tables  of  Ix^sr»n>. 
428  —  •  Ornaments  Rubric,'  42D— 
'  Convocation  Prayer-book,'  430. 

Confession,  Bishop  Wilberforceon,  117. 

Confirmations  by  Bishop  Wilberforce, 
98-101. 

Cou.servative  Defeat,  the,  549 — the  far- 
mers' desire  of  change,  552  —  in- 
crease of  Conservative  votes  sincf 
1S7-1,  553 — distress  from  bad  seuson.s 
and  other  causes,  554 — programnu- 
ot  the  Whigs,  557 — character  of  thi* 
moilern  elector,  551)  —  imagination 
and  talk,  560 — Mr.  Gladstone's  fiery 
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crusade,  561  — quotation  from  the 
'Novoye  Vremya/  568 — danger  of 
our  domestic  situation,  570  —  the 
*  Nonconformist  Triumph,'  571. 

Convocation  Prayer-book,  the  427 — its 
small  amount  of  amendments,  430. 
See  Common  Prayer. 

ConyooAtions  reyived  by  Bishop  Wilber- 
force,  101. 

Cotton  duty  in  India,  502. 

Credentials  of  the  Opposition,  the,  231 
—  Mr.  Gladstone's  administration 
during  his  majority  and  Lord  Bea- 
consfield's  compared,  253,  254  — 
Foreign  affairs,  254— Opposition  cam- 
})aigns,  255 — the  General  Election, 
256 — intentions  of  the  Opposition, 
256,  257— foreign  policy  of  Lord 
Bussell,  258— of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Lord  Granville,  259— the  Triple 
Alliance.  260-262— the  *  Peace  with 
Honour '  of  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment, 265— Shere  Ali,  266-269— 
Condition  of  Ireland,  272,  273. 

Curzon's,  Hon.  B.,  *  Monasteries  of 
the  Levant,'  206. 

Customs' rates  in  India,  493,  501. 

D. 

Delos,  the  Emporium  of  Greece,  trade 
in  slaves,  143. 

Derby,  the  late  Lord,  on  Earl  Bussell's 
foreign  policy  in  1864,  258. 

Directory  for  Public  Prayer,  419.  See 
Common  Prayer. 

Dofltojevski,  the  Bussian  noveUst,  548. 

Droyaen's  *  Geechichte  dee  HeUeniemus^* 
153. 

Diirer*s,  Albert,  *  Virgin  with  the  Mon- 
key,' Mr.  Carfs  criticism  of,  48, 49. 

E. 

Egypt,  Ptolemy's   administration   of, 

135. 
£ntay,Lawof,  283. 
d'Epinay,  Madame,  describes   Hume, 

323. 
*  Examiner,'  the,  first  started,  31— Swift 

undertakes  the  editorship,  32. 
Excise  revenue  in  India,  493,  508. 

F. 

Fasting  Communion,  Bishop  Wilber- 
force  on,  118, 119. 

Fawcett,  Mr.,  on  reduction  of  expendi- 
ture in  India,  511. 


Flower  Garden,  the  English,  331— Sir 
William  Temple  describes  the  gar- 
den at  Moor  Park,  333 — ^Topiarian 
work,  334— Pope's  garden  at  Twidc- 
enham,  id.— Batty  Langley's  *New 
Principles  of  Grardening,'  335 — ^land- 
scape gardeners,  ib, — Price's  *  Essay 
on  the  Picturesque,'  336 — Bepton^ 
style,  337 — '  bedding  out '  first  intro- 
duced, 337— the  ItaUan  Garden,  338 
— villa  gardens,  839  —  carpet-bed- 
ding, 340  —  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's 
opinion,  341 — Spring-^uxlening,  ib, 
— semi-tropical  plants,  342  —  the 
Alpine  garden  and  rockeries,  ib, — 
wild  gardens,  343 — ^lawns  and  shrub- 
beries, 344-346— shrubs  for  the  out- 
side of  a  house,  846 — the  Bhianva 
garden,  347 — the  walled-garden,  ib, 
— kitchen-garden,  348 — winter  and 
spring  flowers,  349,  350 — the  crocus, 
349— roses,  350— hollyhocks,  351— 
sunflowers,  352— new  varieties,  353 — 
grafting  and  hybridizing,  354— botan- 
ical science,  ib.  —  relationship  of 
flowers  to  insects,  355— flower-paint- 
ing, 357 — flower-shows,  359. 

Flower-painting,  357. 

Flower-roots  sent  from  Holland,  341. 

Flower-shows,  359. 

Fort  William  College,  founded  by  Lord 
Wellesley,  382. 

Franchise,  extension  of  the,  245,  246. 

Francis,  Emperor  of  Austria,  his  charac- 
ter described  by  Mettemich,  179. 

Fronde,  Mr.,  on  the  moderation  of 
Bussia,  519. 

G. 

Gill's,  Captain,  sketch  of  a  Chinese 
general,  473— on  the  irresistible  pro- 
gress of  Chinese  power,  480— on  the 
critical  state  of  affairs  between  China 
and  Bussia,  485. 

,  Mrs.,  *Six  Months  in  Ascen- 
sion,' 225-227. 

Gladstone's,  Mr.,  foreign  policy,  254, 
259 — administration  compared  with 
Lord  Beaoonsfield's,  253,  254--pre- 
fened  by  the  Liberal  Party  to  Lord 
Hartington,  282— his  instability  of 
principle,  561 — ^fiery  crusade,  ib, — on 
the  Beform  of  the  Liquor  Laws,  265 
^<lJjBestablishment  of  the  Scotob 
Church,  563 — local  government,  564 
— foreign  policy,  i&. — Austro-German 
Alliance,  565— speeches  in  Midlo- 
thian and  at  Hawarden,  572. 

Godolphin,  22  —  his  policy,  23 — ^im- 
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peaches    Sacheyere],   27^(lownfall, 

29. 
Gordon's,  Duchess  of,  letter  to  Lord 

Wellesley  on  the  conclusion  of  the 

Indian  campaign,  874. 
Goschen,    Mr.,    on    Blr.    Gladstone's 

*■  spending '  his  majority,  253. 
Greece,  the  history  of,  its  two  phases, 

127, 128. 
Gr^try,  the  composer,  anecdote  of,  459. 
Guiscajrd,  Antoine  de,    his  deprayed 

life,  84-— stabs  Harley,  t&. 


H. 

Hallam  on  the  deputies  of  boroughs, 
241. 

Hampden,  Dr.,  reconunended  for  the 
Bishopric  of  Hereford,  91. 

Harley,  Robert,  19 — ^his  character  de- 
scribed, 20— Speaker,  22 — is  forced 
to  resign,  26— Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, 29 — difficulties  of  his  posi- 
tion, 80 — puts  the  press  under  hU 
own  control,  31 — cautious  policy,  33 

*  — stabbed  by  Guiscard,  34— made 
Earl  of  Oxford,  35 — his  indecisiye 
policy,  37— jealousy  of  St  John,  40 — 
angry  recrimination,  remoyal,  45. 

Herbals,  old  English,  348. 

Hcrzen's,  Alexander,  political  creed, 
545 — viewed  with  suspicion  by  the 
Nihilists,  54G. 

Hogarth'8  method  on  which  he  com- 
I>o8ed  a  bkttch  of  a  country  danci.', 
54,  55. 

Holy  Alliftnce,  the,  194,  195. 

Hooker,  Sir  Joseph,  on  carpet-bedding 
for  gardens,  341. 

Hortcnse,  Queen,  her  character  de- 
picted by  Madame  de  Re'musat,  460. 

Hume,  David,  on  the  English  system 
of  government,  239,  240 — his  two 
aspects,  289 — negative  character  of 
his  philosophy,  i6.— his  *  Treatise  of 
Human  Nature,'  292 — his  own  de- 
preciation of  it,  293 — greedy  of  fame, 
ib. — the  *  Hume  Papers,'  ib. — early 
years,  294,  295  —  letter  alK>ut  his 
health,  29(3— failure  of  his  *  Treatise,' 
299— His  Et^siiys.  299, 300— at  Turin, 
301 — described  by  Lord  Charlemont, 
t6.— 'Essay  on  Miracles,'  302-304 
— return  from  Italy,  304 — Librarian 
of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  305 — 
•  Political  Discourses,'  ib. — on  momls 
and  reason,  30G-309 — philosophy  of 
religion,  309 — on  suicide,  310 — prac- 
tical irreligion,  311 — on  jK)]ythei»m, 


313  —  imaginary  dialoffue  between 
an  Egyptian  priest  ana  a  believer 
in  transubstantiation,  314  —  *  Dia- 
logues concerning  Natural  Religion,' 
314-318— writes  the  *  Histo^  of  Eng- 
land,* 319 — Prof.  Brewer's  judgmeut 
on,  320— Secretary  to  the  Embaoj 
at  Paris,  322 — enthusiastic  reoeptioQ, 
323— Madame  d'Epmay's  sketch;  of 
him,  ib. — Under  Secretary  of  State, 
324 — retires,  ib. — writes  his  aots- 
biography,  325  —  antipathy  to  the 
English,  1*6. — remarks  on  the  *  Trea- 
tise of  Human  Nature,'  826. 

I. 

India,  Taxation  of^  486 — ^not  exeesBTe, 
487 — increase  of  population,  488— 
the  mutiny  taxation,  489 — opium 
revenue,  489, 508, 510--laDd  levenne, 
490.  491,  501— Table  of  taxes,  492- 
Salt  tax,  492,  501,  507— CusioBs' 
rates,  493,  501 — Excise  reTenue.493, 
508— Stamps,  494— tradee-taxes.  494 
— *  Famine  Fund,'  ib. — rural  rates, 
495 — local  taxation,  Boad  Cess,  ib.— 
on  the  upper  classes,  496 — the  lower 
classes,  497 — assessed  taxes,  498— 
income  and  licence,  499  —  omoin 
supply,  501— cotton  duty,  502 — direct 
taxation,  504 — new,  under  Lord  Lyt- 
ton's  government,  .507 — savings  in 
public  works,  510 — Mr.  Fawceit  on 
reduction  of  expenditure,  51 1 — public 
works  and  their  bearing  on  the  taxs- 
tion  of  the  country,  512 — Sir  John 
Strachey's  financial  statement,  515- 
518. 

Ireland,  condition  of,  272-278. 


J. 

Jefferson's,  President,  prophecy  as  to 

the   social   influence   of   democracv, 

234. 
Jetlrey's,    Lord,    theory    of    *  beauty.' 

59-G2. 
St.  John,  Henry,  father  of  Bolingbroke, 

hid  dissolute  career,  11. 
Jones',  Mr.  Bume,*  Annunciation,*  81. 


K. 

King,    Clarence,    adventures    in    the 

Sierra  Nevads.  211,212. 
Kinglake's,  A.  W.,  a^sthetical  and  d»i- 

scriptive  romance  of  travel,  20o. 
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L. 

Land  revenue  in  India,  490,  491,  50L 

Landscape  gardeners,  335. 

Langley,   Batty,  *  New  Principles    of 

Gardening,'  385. 
Lenten  courses  of  sermons  instituted  by 

Bishop  Wilberforce,  96.  • 

Liberalism,  commercial,  78 — ^ideal,  or 

'culture,*  79— fittlure  of,  80. 
*Liturgie  It  Tnsage  des  Eglises  He- 

form^es,'  by  Pasteur  Bersier,  420. 
ljocke*B  problem  to  account  for  human 

knowledge,  326. 
Lowe's,  Mr.,  advice  as  a  '  practical  poli- 
tician,* 569. 
Ljttelton,  Lady,  describes  Bishop  Wil- 

berforce's  preaching,  108, 109. 

M. 

Macknight's,  Mr.,  *Life  of  Lord  Bo- 
lingbioke,  2— style  and  mistakes,  3. 

Marie  Louise,  Archduchess,  179 -Na- 
poleon's proposal  01  marriage,  180, 
18L 

Biarlborough,  Duke  of,  his  friendship 
for  Godolphin,  23 — breaks  with  the 
High  Tories,  24— down&ll  of  his 
administration,  27 — interview  with 
St.  John,  33— removed  from  all  his 
employments,  38. 

Melbourne,  Lord,  notice  of,  by  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  88. 

Mercenaries,  Greek  and  Macedonian, 
137, 138. 

Mettemich,  Prince,  157— his  motto,  159 
— birth  and  parentage,  160— Master 
of  the  Ceremonies  at  the  coronation  of 
Leopold  IL  at  Frankfort,  161— at  the 
University  of  Mayenco,  ib. — know- 
ledge of  the  French,  162— at  the  coro- 
nation of  Francis  I.  of  Austria,  ib. — at 
Brussels,  163 — charged  with  a  mission 
to  LondoD,  t6. — acquainted  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  i6.— Ambassador 
Extraordinary  to  the  Hague,  ib. — 
marriage,  164 — sent  to  Bastadt,  165 
—describes  the  French  deputies,  ib. 
— returns  to  Vienna,  166— decides  for 
the  Embassy  to  Dresden,  167— ex- 
plains his  views  of  the  science  of 
Politics  and  Diplomacy,  ib. — the  in- 
terest of  States,  168— Confession  of 
faith,  169— transferred  to  Berlin,  ib. — 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  170— scene  in 
the  Audience  Chamber,  171 — letter 
to  Stadion,  172 — accepts  the  port- 
folio provisionally  173— Treaty  of 


Vienna,  175-177 — ^Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  177 — Napoleon  and  Madame 
de  Mettemich,  179,  180— his  pro- 
posal for  the  Archduchess  Marie 
Louise,  180-182 — ^Ambassador  Extra- 
ordinary to  Paris,  182  —  interview 
with  Napoleon  at  Dresden,  184-187 — 
presides  at  the  Vienna  CQogress,  191- 
194— the  *Holv  Alliance,'  194— re- 
conciliation with  Emperor  Alexander, 
195 — his  cultivation  and  accomplish- 
ments, 198  —  personal  advantages, 
199. 
Monarchy  and  Democracy,  by  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  230— its  sagacity,  fore- 
sight, and  reflection,  233  —  moral 
atmosphere  'of  the  American  Re- 
public, 235  —  maladministration  of 
the  law,  ib. — inequality  in  the  United 
States,  236— Universal  Suffrage,  238 
— on  the  working  of  Representative 
Institutions,  238,  239  —  democratic 
tendencies  of  a  widening  franchise, 
241— Party  government,  243 — con- 
stitutional dangers,  244  —  public 
speaking  and  puty  gatherings,  ib. — 
political  education,  246. 

N. 

Napoleon  I.,  his  interview  with  Prince 
Mettemich  at  Dresden,  184-187— 
character  described  by  Madame  de 
R^musat,  443— idea  of  *  Glory,'  443, 
444 — absence  of  truth,  445 — want  of 
heart,  445,  446— on  the  death  of  the 
young  Napoleon,  447  —  his  immo- 
rality, tl).— <jontempt  for  women,  448 
— <x)nstraint  and  absence  of  ease,  ib. — 
meditations  at  the  military  school  at 
Brienne,  449 — the  murder  of  the  Due 
d'Enghien,  453,  454 —  •  my  policy,' 
454 — his  headlong  downward  path, 
455  —  steady  progress  of  popular 
alienation,  456— his  self-analysis,  ib. 
—spirit  of  licentious  mischief,  458 — 
tlie  family  and  court  dinner  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Empire,  459— 
Gr€try*s  reply  to  him,  460— evils  of 
his  court,  ib,  —  regard  for  Queen 
Horteuse,  461. 

III.,  resemblance  to  his  father 

Louis,  461  n. 

Nationality,  the  doctrine  of,  537— re- 
sponsible for  the  European  wars  of 
the  last  century,  539. 

Newport,  Sir  John,  reminisoences  of 
I/)rd  Wellealey,  363. 

Nihilism,  origin  of,  545. 
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O.  K.,  or  Madame  Olga  de  KovikofiTs 
*  Russia  and  England,'  520 — parent- 
age, tb.  —  sojourn  at  the  Russian 
^^bassy  in  Vienna,  521 — religious 
enterprise,  522 — the  holy  Panslav 
crusade,  523  —  describes  England, 
524 — hope  of  friendly  understanding 
between  Russia  and  England,  525 — 
pretended  affection  for  England,  ib. 
— her  'two  Russias,'  526  —  on  the 
Austro-German  understanding,  542. 

Opium  revenue  in  India,  489,  508,  510 
— supply,  501. 

Ordinations  by  Bishop  Wilberforce,  97, 
98. 

Oxford,  Earl  of,  35.    See  Harley. 


P. 


Palgrave's  wanderings  in  Arabia,  210. 
Panslavism  and  Nihilism,  527. 
Parthians,  the,  140. 
Party  government,  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set's remarks  on,  243. 
Paull  accuse  Lord  Wellesley,  388. 
Peel,  Sir  R.,  anecdote  of,  by  Bishop 

Wilberforce,  88. 
Pergamus,  the  library  of,  137. 
Plutarch's    view    of    Alexander   the 

Great's  career,  127. 
Pope  on  'sculpturing'  evergreens,  53. 
Pre-Raphnelitcs,  their  standard  of  Art, 

73. 
Price,  Sir  Uvedale,  on  the  old  Italian 

stylo  of  j^rdcn  architecture,  51 — his 

*  Essay  ou   the   Picturesque,*  56-38, 

336. 
Progress,  the  law  of,  in  human  life,  76 

—in  Art.  77. 
Ptolemy's  administration  in  Egypt,  135, 

136. 
Public  speaking  and  party  gatherings, 

244. 

R. 

Rae's  '  Country  of  the  Moors,'  219. 

Raphael's  *  Sacrifice  at  Lystra,'  67,  GS. 

Rastadt,  Prince  Mettoruich  at,  165. 

Rates,  rural,  in  India,  495. 

Religion  of  the  later  Greeks,  144-149. 

Re'musat,  Madame  de,  Memoirs  of,  433 
— birth  and  parentage,  43.5 — mar- 
riage, ib. — intimacy  with  Josephine, 
436 — dame  du  palauy  437 — sketches 
by  her  son,  438,  439  —  bums  her 
memoirs, 439 — rewrites  the  destroyed 
Work,     440  —  spirit     and      motive 


of  her  work,  441 — early  death,  ib, 
— her  character  of  Napoleon,  445 
— at  the  Camp  of  Boulogne,  449— 
political  feelings,  452— horror  at  the 
death  of  the  Due  d'  EIngbien,  453 — 
loss  of  favour  with  Napoleon,  457 — 
describes  the  great  family  and  court 
dinner,  459— characters  of  Engine 
Beauhamais  and  Hortense,  460 — 
renders  justice  to  England,  462. 

Representative  Institution.^,  238. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  on  Nicolas  Pout- 
sin's  '  Perseus  with  Medusa's  bead,' 
70. 

Rhodes,  the  island  of,  142 — ^prosperity, 
143 — gradual  decline,  ib. 

Ribbon-borders  for  gardens,  339. 

Ritualistic  observances,  Bisliop  Wilber- 
force on,  119, 120. 

Road  Cess  in  Bengal,  495. 

Rockeries,  342.    See  Flower  Glarden. 

Rohlfs,  Dr.  Gerhard,  *  Adventures  in 
Morocco,'  220. 

Romance  of  Modem  Travel,  the,  200. 

Romanticism  in  Art,  78. 

Ruskin,  Mi.,  his  battle  with  the  adfo- 
oates  of  association,  63  —  theory  of 
absolute  truth,  64,  65 — on  the  '  Bac- 
chus and  Ariadne'  of  Titian,  66— 
analogy  between  poetry  and  painting, 
67 — the  process  oif  demonstration,  69 
— his  creed  of  Liberalism,  73. 

Russell's,  Earl,  foreign  policy  in  1864, 
258. 

Ruxton's,  George,*  Adventures  in  Mex- 
ico and  the  Rocky  Mountain.s,'  207— 
a  night's  experience,  208,  209. 

IJyswick,  the  Peace  of,  18. 

S. 

Sac;o  or  Scythians,  the,  migration  to 
wards  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  139. 

Salt  tax  in  India,  492,  501,  507. 

Schism  Bill,  the,  45. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  describes  Lord  Wel- 
lesley, 401. 

Shere  Ali,  our  relations  with.  26G  209. 

Sheridan's  speech  in  answer  to  Lord 
Morningtou's,  on  the  continuance  of 
the  war  with  France,  308. 

Shrubberies,  laying  out  of,  344-346. 

Slavonic  Menace  to  Europe,  the,  5 IS, 
537 — favoured  by  the  national  party 
in  Russia,  541  —  objects  of  the 
Nihilists,  544. 

Smith's,  Adam,  eulogy  of  Uume,  3*26. 

Stamps,  increase  of,  in  India,  494. 

Stephen,  Leslie,  on   Hume's   religion. 
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Strachey*9,  Sir  John,  *  Financial  State- 
ment,' 515-518. 

Stratford  de  Bedclifife,  Lord,  describes 
his  interview  with  Lord  Wellesley, 
401. 

Swift,  editor  of  the  *  Examiner/  32. 


T. 

Talleyrand,  intimacy  with  the  de 
lUmnsats,  437;  describes  Madame 
de  R^musat,  ib, — anecdote  of  Napo- 
leon, 445. 

Taste,  the  Progress  of,  47. 

Tcherkas8ki,yTadimir,  Alexandrovitch, 
528 — a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Organisation,  t5.— Ghuicellor  of 
State,  tb. — resigns,  529  —  General 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  Red  Cross 
Society,  530— death,  ib. 

Temple,^  William,  on  flower  gardens, 
383. 

Thiers,  M.  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I., 
455,  456. 

Tocqueville's  view  of  democracy,  236. 

Topiarian  work  in  England,  334. 

Torrens,  W.  M.,  his  remarks  on  the 
characters  of  Lord  Wellesley  and 
0*Connell,  861. 

Tourguenef,  origin  of  his  novel  *  Father 
and  Sons,'  546. 

Triple  Alliance,  the,  260-262. 

Tungani,  or  Dungani  revolt,  the,  473- 
475. 


V. 

Tambery's  expedition  to  Khiva,  &c., 
218  —  travels  with  mendicant  der- 
vishes, 219. 

Vienna,  the  Treaty  of,  described  in 
Prince  Mettemich's  Memoirs,  175 — 
Congress  of,  191, 193. 

Yoght,  Nicholas,  the  historian,  his 
advice  to  Prince  Mettemich,  162. 


W. 

Walpole,  Horace,  on  the  old  Italian 
style  of  garden  architecture,  51. 

Warburton's,  E.,  'Crescent  and  the 
Cross,'  the,  his  vivid  descriptions, 
205.  206. 

Warburton's,  Col.  Egerton,  Journey 
across  the  Western  Interior  of  Aus- 
tralia, 216 — disappointment  and  hard- 
ships, 217. 


Watson's,  Forbes,  *  Flowers  and  Gar- 
dens,' 349. 

Wellesley,  the  Marquess,  361 — paren- 
tage, 362  — early  years,  363  —  at 
Eton,  364— at  Oxford,  t6.— Liberal 
opinions,  365 — d^ut  in  Parliament, 
366 — advocates  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  367  —  speech  on  the 
policy  and  continuance  of  tiie  war 
with  France,  ib, — member  of  the 
Board  of  Control  for  India,  368— 
conflict  with  Sheridan,  ib, — marriage, 
369  —  Governor-General  of  In(ua, 
ib, — created  Baron  Wellesley,  370 — 
arrives  at  Calcutta,  371  —  prepares 
for  war  with  Tippoo,  372 — conclusion 
of  the  campaign,  374  —  disg^t  at 
his  Irish  Marquisate,  374 — Captain 
General  and  Commander-in-Chief  of 
all  the  British  forces  in  India,  375 — 
refuses  the  Mysore  prize-money,  ib, 
— suppresses  Sunday  newspapers,  ib, 
— his  policy  with  the  Mahratta  chiefs, 
378 — interview  with  the  great  Mo- 
ghul,  380 — founds  the  college  at  Fort 
William,  382— treaty  with  Scmdiah, 
383— recalled,  384 -lands  at  Ports- 
mouth, 387— accused  by  PauU,  388— 
declines  a  position  in  the  Ministr}', 
390 — speecli  in  defence  of  the  Expe- 
dition to  Copenhagen,  391 — Ambas- 
sador to  Spain,  t&.— comic  incident 
at  his  reception,  392— War  Minister, 
394  —  influence  on  the  Peninsular 
war,  ib. — behaviour  on  the  New 
Regency  Bill,  395 — habit  of  dicta- 
tion, 397— foresight,  398— Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  ib. — public  dis- 
agreement with  his  brother,  399 — 
his  official  career  at  an  end,  400 — 
anecdotes  of  him,  ib. — Lord  Brough- 
am's testimony  to  him  as  a  speaker, 
401 — ^^second  marriage,  402 — ^recon- 
ciled to  his  brother,  403  —death,  ib. 

Wellesley,  General  (Duke  of  Welling- 
ton), at  Mysore,  376  —  saves  the 
Peishwnh's  Capital,  379— at  the 
battle  of  Assaye,  381 — appointed  to 
the  chief  command  in  the  Peninsula, 
391 — public  disagreement  with  his 
brother,  399 — mention  of  his  brother's 
death,  403. 

Wilberforce,  Bishop,  84— early  years, 
85 — at  Oxford,  ib, — marriage,  ib. — 
reputation  as  a  preacher  and  public 
speaker,  86 — relation  to  the  Oxford 
schools,  87 — notices  of  Lord  IMel- 
bourne,  87,  88— death  of  his  wife, 
88-90— Bishop  of  Oxford,  90— Cud- 
desdon  Palace,  91  —  the  Hampden 
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lis  comfst  epiiit  and 
gvniua.  95-iIiaaioii., 

Williuro  nra.  policy.  18— uupupakiitf, 

19-da.itli.  22. 

WilliBin'a,   Sir  JoLa   Hbv,   gsrdm  .1 

7tt  riding,  97- bum- 

Bhiumii.  347. 

vereipi.  rt.— Orfinn- 

Wilniot.  Jolin,  E»rl  of  Boohe*ler.  H- 

-ConfirniBlion,  98-101 

hu  influoncp  on  ttio  youth  of  LmdMi. 

101— plmraoter.  ib.— 

14. 

102— liiB  busy  dflys. 

WilKn'a.  Andrew.  ■  Abode   oT  Sum,' 

poresapondenca,  103— 

214— hia'Spitiniftre,-215. 

k.  104— night  journey 

oam. 

b.— writing  httett  iu 

ttBiC 

106— reading,  107— 

Women,  poailion  of,  in  Greece,  lit.  IU 

4lhi 

-109 — power  of  Bjm- 

T. 

la  too  fscile  cbuncier. 

neaa  fo  tl.s   reformed 

^h" 

V. 

■.be 

j- 

Ynboob  Beg    ilepo^en   unl    imnri«n> 
Buzurg,  47S-^litute  of  r«our«>. 
47G— tLo  full  of  Manas,  477— drfat 

._*.    >*.  —  nnoodot™,   .. 

mill  nml  Inal 

rcBllng-place,  .*.. 

and  dcalh,  4S1. 
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